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Indiana. 


Tiir new8 from IndiV relating to the 
'Phi Fiinuno. famine has become increasingly grave 
during tho past month. This, indeed, 
was expi ted to prove the case. Lord George 
Hamilton, in his «^spatc‘h to the Viceroy, dated 
January L'ith, recorded the anticipation that the 
number of persons on relief would increase until 
April, and that anxiety would continue until favour- 
able rains had fallen in July and August. The 
numbers for the past month, taken from the weekly 
telegrams to tho India OlEce, are as follows : — 


ft Week ending 
February 1st; 
♦February 8th . , 
^February 16th . . 
Jlt^ebruary 22nd . . 


Number on Relief. 
. . 2 , 026,000 
2 , 167,000 
, , 2 , 750,000 

. . 2 . 948,000 




no Ti 


m other words, there has been an increase of nearly 
million during the first three weeks of February. 
On January doth, Beuter’s special correspondent 
. *^Hgraphed from Nagpur that in the large ^009?^ 
i there^^^lped entiridv knr nafite 
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Febi^uaiy'^iSiL lEtsuter’s special correspondent 
eiAegraplied lM»in Bsipur, in tha^Oentral Bee^oas. 
^*1^6 weiietli|]i^ the cn>|is] b at 4drty 


The “Forward Policy .* 

TfjB Teiitli Sof nil C'onfcionoo 
TroTolyaiiV Life of Macaulay 
Our London Lc^tter. . 

Tho Farmou lu India * Notch and Nowh 
T he Twdfth Congrons Text of tho Resolution” ^ 
Reviews On tho Foco of tho Watt< A ^.atrAie 
The^tudioii ViUagu Comirt whioh ho 
Biblioirraphy of Br>t>kH and Artiol^ppirt thi st ]>iira 
— — — ~ — ~ ** woio I urned lu 

nulea fiom Ilaipur The iioopk there 
dition Stiveial have ulready diod of him? * 

ATo on the bunk of starvation. Otlioi*^**^^ 
UTiablf' to stnud. are lying m tUcir houiics 
aiiothoi village m the same district over twe?^ P 
actual hturvition have occurred.** 

1 

Again: — 

“The poorhouse hero, wlurh 1 have viaitod, 
criterion of the gciiciul ooudition to which tho 
bei'U icduood I loutul it besieged by . . . 
labourers in tho last stage of destitation. Many 
were moio skeh^ons, thoir Hhimachs quite sunt 
skin hanging lu laigo folds, while others agair 
stomachs— a sign of enormous privatum.” 

The same observer added that the Gove 
been somewhat late in realislog the sit 
that if measures had been taken earlic 
the eristiug distress might have been 
On February 8th, he telegraphed that ti 
district was the worst in Central Indif 
after comparing notes with Sir Boper 
who was returning from the North-Wes 
lie had arrived at the oonclusion that 
the record famine the oenturj", greatl 
that of 1B7Q both in area and in seve^ 
diatresa amid mortality will be,’* he preg 
a corresponding scale.” The gravitjje^ 
tion is beyond the power of words 
the imagination to oonoeive. It is ^ 
however, that Lord George 
seen from oUr Parliamentary report, sto 
as yet to give the House of Ognmo* p 
1a<m as to the inortel% dtte to the sus 
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iteo of the Indian 
I, have now received 
ispondents in India, 
February 2nd) to the 
1 with reference to the 
.e important statements, 
Indian observers on f.he 
the most part they agree 
easures taken by the Govern- 
locally as a(1 equate, and that 
to persons employed on relief 
unduly low. With this view we 
the statement of liouter’s special 
ated Eaipur, I^'obruary 2nd : — 

/ food dolt^ allowed L}' the faiuiiK^ <;o(h.‘ in just 
tly and soul U>g#'lhor and prevent d'^atli 
sufliciciit to luiild th« systom up 

k 4 ;opespondent at Ahmed- 

perwons ou rehef is not (piiJe hhUh- 
^Telief work (WiiisistH of hivakiu^i: siouea 
wr»rk to whi*-h the inajoriiy 
telief are not uwd. M'he average rate of 
P) pioM — i.e. 7-tillhrt of a rupee. 

« moTitionod iu the lioinhay Famine Foliof 
yet lieen taken. Foor-bouses not yot <»p(jned in 
ifFc-ctccl. Weavtira (u nunurous ehifia in Iho tiis- 
irtiHaiiH are not given the ))roper form of relief, 
work oita(:te4l is iu exw .^a of thoir ability ; many 
(•fore, earn the fidl umouiit.^’ 

' of’ wages in coiiHldercd too low. Men do not get 
kI in ijonaequonco. Two thingrt urgently needed : 
rate of wages— the inininiuni to bo l2 annas G pies ; 
•usiou or remisshm of the revenue demand. Also 
mid ho III ado for the prosorvatiou of cal tie.” 


: from Murshidabad (Bengal) states that 
rnment rates of wages according to tho 
de are quite inadequate to .save the lives 
ouring class.” {Similarly from Oudh W'o 


paid to labourers on relief works -'iro oousidered 
uasiuueL os they do not eui)ply iJibourors wdtb 
d. In poor-houHes people do not get inon? tliau 
fo<»d, while the ration in goiols for ‘ timple im- 
prisonors i« 22 ounoctii.V 

9 the report from MuzafEurpiir (Bengal) : 

pinion in the district is that unless gniiii is iin- 
^ernment, or by some contractors under (xovtim- 
|||c very difiicult to save human live^. A large 
^n^ple of the ros][)Octi)^)lo castes require help in 
^^kta\)1o relief and loans. They nre preventod 
social position from resorting to manual , 
^^Httod from the poor-houses sl^irtly to be 


Mfawttme public sympathy in the 

thrs^m^!tl^s Kingdom has been thoroughly 

‘ ftroused — nowhere, perhaps, m(ft:e 
thoroughly than in Lancashire, where the woi'kers, 
despite the considerable doprossion of trade which 
the famine lias caused, are contributing a regular 
W’oekly subscription out of their wages to tho Kelief 
Fund. But, while the effc)rts of charity cannot be 
too strenuously put forth, it is all-important to 
remember that their scope is limited to palliating 
tlie symptoms. Tiiey do not, because they cannot, 
towih the root of the disease. It is manifobt, 
however, that it Lord G. ITamilton has his way the 
publi(j will be left to the illusion that the symptoms 
are the whole of the disease. Wo print olsowliere a 
brief report of tho recent meeting at St. James’s 
Hall, organised by tho 8o(dal Democratic, Federation, 
where it will be seen that the moat moderate of the 
speakers was Mr. Dadabhal Naoroji. Lord G. 
Hamilton lias since sent a “ reply ” to the conten- 
tions urged by Mr. nynduiaii, whose public-spirited 
eflorts in bringing the true financial distu'ders of 
British India to light have received, as they deserv<-Kl, 
the cordial gratitude of many Indians. Mr. Tlynd- 
nian will have no diflicuilty iu turning the “reply” 
of the India Oifice inside out and •upside down. 
Nobody iu his senses wisUcs to ruin tho <*.rcdit, or 
destroy the railway system, of India. What is 
wanted — as we liiivo never ceased to urge in thepe 
columns — is to mitigate tho oxtrei^e poverty of tlie 
masB of the Indian people by rororming, at all 
necessary points, tho system wMch has in a large 
degree brought that poverty about. Lord 0. Hamil- 
ton told the Harrow boys n tV>rtnighfc#ago that tho 
present price of wJieat in India was, curiously 
enough, lower tlian tho price in England. Appa- 
rently he did not perceive that this remark was, in 
tho circumstunc(3s, a stiiking piece of testimony to 
the poverty of the Indian people. Tho best frioTids of 
British rule in India at tiiis moment are those who 
endeavour to go beyond official optitfttsm, and probe 
beneath tho surface. We commend to the careful 
attention of OTir readers the artiedes by 8ir W. 
Wedderburn M.F., and Mr, A. J. Wilson which are 
printed in our present isoue. 

To the horrors of starvation in India 
The Plague, have been added the horrors of the 
plague. Tho Viceroy telegraphed to 
the India OfUco on February 22nd that 84 deaths 
from the plague in Bombay had boon reported dur- 
ing the week, and that 8i;i deaths from the same 
cause had occurred during the previous week. Truly 
it is impossible to magnify tlie afflictions under 
which India is suffering at this moment. One of 
our correspondents mt Bombay writes on February 
6th : “ Our fair city of Bombay is in a sad plight. 
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living ia the clutches of a dread dicease which has 
almost devastated it. There is hardly a quarter 
of its vast population of nearly a million souls 
loft in it, an^i that, too, is living in hourly dread of 
death. The^mortality is scarcely below a thousand 
a week through the 2 >lague alone, and this has con* 
tinned for the last twenty weeks, and heaven knows 
for how many more weeks it will continue. People 
have to leave their homos, aud fly to various plal^^s, 
suffering many privations. The chief result of the 
exodus is the spread of the plague in various parts 
of the Presidency, many of whose towns have been 
largely infected, such as Karachi, Poona, &c.. 
As to the real cause of this sudden visitation, t 
are as yet in the dark. But the general opinion 
that, at ijrst imported from IIong-Kong or Bagd^^, 
the plague-germs have found a very congenial soil 
in the drains and sewers of Bombay. These have 
been found to bo in a disgraceful state. Tons upon 
tons of dirt that had accumulated for ten or fifteen 
years, during whicli the drains had ^over once been 
opeued to bo cleansed, were taken ouc of them ind 
allowed to lie for da>^ in the streets. The ]3anic is 
intense. Trade is at an end. Our several industries 
are denuded mi hands, ca^utal and labour having 
loft tJie city in a fright which is not quite unjustifi- 
alde. What with tlie famine and the plague our 
part of the country is in a very pitiable condition, 
(fod help us ! for the hand of man soouris unable to 
do anything. f)iir sanitary science ia Ijelpless 
against the plaguo, % Our immediate hope lies in the 
French doctor, Yersin; aud the liussian doctor, 
ilal'i'kina, ia (yuoug us doing his best to stay the 
disease, but with little effect so far. A strange 
bight this — a Kussian and a bVenoh doctor looked to 
for help by the second city in the British Empire! 
Cannot JOngland send a Commission of her experts 
at fhis crisis to study the disease and save us ? ” 

^TR Charles Elliott has not gained 

V Judirial jiiul muph by his recent attack upon the 
.Executive DuUt'B. ; , , . - 

q>roposal to separate judicial from 

executive duties iu India. His perverse criticisms 
have simply had the eilect of provoking a series of 
crushing replies, and not the least effective of them 
is the article which Mr. C. 1>. Field, formerly a Judge 
in the High Court of Calcutta, contributes to the 
current number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
Mr. Field limits his remarks to Lower Bengal (where 
it is proposed that an experiment should be made in 
the desired reform,) and at once places the demand 
on it| true footing as the revival of a question 
exhaustively discussed thirty-hve .years ago. In 
other words, those whom Sir C. Elliott attacks merely 
ask that effect should be given to the conclusions of 
the Police Commiesion, and that tlie work begun in 
I860 should now be completed. Sir Charles Elliott, 


it must be remembered^ asserted that the existing 
system was good in itself, and denied that it had 
produced hardship and injustice. But he supported 
his contentions by the simple process of ignoring the 
evidence on the other aide. The oases coUeoted by 
the late Mr. Manomohan Ohose were but typic^d 
instances of injustice which had occurred within the 
actual experience of an individual barrister. Sir 
Charles not only treated them as if they were the 
whole of the matter, but, as Mr. Field incisively 
shows, persistently overlooked the points which they 
mdoubtedly illustrate. For example : — 

I)t»alinff with the Jalmaporo Mela Case, Sir Charles Elliott 
eoTiniders that the censure of tht» then Lieiifenaut-G-ovenior did 
uut impute to the District Magistrate any iiiiMUHe of jadicial 
power; and contends that the words of the Hesolution-'* In 
the opinion of tlje Licutenar.t- (Governor these proceedings 
involved a grave misuse of jinlieial anthority’ — were not 
intended t<» apply to tho J^istrie.t Magistrate. The whole coH" 
text shows that they were intended to apply, Sir OhtwjjaS 
Elliott tliinks that th(; censure of the Magistrates did not 
‘ chargrj ^ him * with any misconduct Avh ih he could not 
ceufunit. if tho views of those who supjK^rt the st'paratiou of his 
judicial from his oxeeiitivo functions were carried into effect/ 
But tho t‘OTiclusion t>f tho Head of the Local G .vemment who 
had t^> deal witli tho eaao was — * Tho whole caie is a striking 
illnstralion of tho danger and iuconvenicnco of tho amiim of 
executive and judicial {luiet. ions in the Aime oilioer? .... It 
is olo^ir to tho Licut(‘nant- Governor that years of paileut und 
carcfnl working on proper linos eau Hctiroely undo tho luischiof 
aud remove the prejudice against tho existing systoiu produced 
by a simple case like the prosemt.’ ’’ 

New'dt.ksh to Bay, Mr. Field refuses to 

A “Feasible concede with regard to the whole of 
(.oncesMon. *1* i . 

Iiidiji Sir C. Elliotrs tar reaching pos- 

tulato.that tho keynote to success in administration 
is “ the adoption of the Oriental view ” — the concen- 
tration of all power in the hands of an individual 
ro 2 >robentativo of Oovernment. In some i)rovincea, 
it is true, British rule at first followed tiiis pattern. 
But the ‘‘Oriental view” never existed in Lower 
Bengal, nor where it oncfs existed has it remained 
stereotyped. Jiower Bengal is a stranger to tho 
“ monotheistic incarnation ” in which enthusiasts 
persuade themselves that the jieople believe. The 
precious theory is our old friend the “prestige*^ 
argument in a slightly altered dress. But, as Mr. 
Field puts it, there is a limit to the number of reins 
that can be grasped iu a single hand — to the number 
of horses that can bo driven by the beat wtup — and 
if this limit be disregarded, the safety of the coach 
)wiLl be endangered. iSir Charles Elliott thinks scorn 
of hemines unim libri. l>oes he believe in a Jack-of- 
alb trades ? He thinks, or at any rate declares, that 
the District Magistrate should retain'^is anomalous 
judicial powers in order that he may try political 
cames etWres in which an Indian might be suspected 
of bias or weakness. But these, as Mr. Field well 
says, are the very last cam that should be taken up 
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by an official whose hands are full of other business, 
and whose want of daily familiarity with practice 
and procedure is likely to result in mistakes. 
Besides, in any practical scheme of separation, 
European magistrates would find a place. The 
district Magistrate is commended as a legal teacher. 
But what does he know about law? He is com- 
mended os a peripatetic inspector. But cannot — 
nay, does not— a Judge inspect? The financial 
objection, as Mr. Dutt and others have conclusively 
proved, is a myth. It is also a peculiarly shabby 
pretext in view of what Mr. Field calls the mighty 
revenue flowing in from Court fees.” Mr. Field 
concludes in words that Sir Charles Elliott should 
find as clear as Mr. (Ihose'a cases : — 

*r1 

^<Tho Mtatesmaii whose ihtelloctuol vision i« not limitod by 
horizon of the Rysiem in which ho had hin first trainiog, 
and who can see what progress demunds, will nut rosist a con- 
cession to Native public opinion which is now feasible, which 
cann ot be shown upon any solid grounds of argumcTit to be in- 
ex^dicnt, and for the expediency oi which the most cogent 
rciteons have been advanced.^* 

Memiusus of the House of Commons 

“Tho MomU'r during the past week been 

for Anglo- India.” i ^ i • t 

much interested in an Indian com- 
pilation, t)f which* each of them has apparently 
received a copy, under the title *‘The Indian I’olitical 
Estimate of Mr. Bhownaggree M.P., or the Bhow- 
naggree Boom Exi) 08 ed.” The volume, which is 
published at Bombay, contains some 272 pages of 
the ” opinions of nearly the whole Indian press 
regarding the extraordinary attempt made by Mr. 
Bhownaggree to pose as the representative of the 
Indian people and to obtain from them a certificate of 
approval of his Indian politics.” Mr. Bhownaggree 
has brought this emphatic repudiation upon himself. 
When he first entered the House of Commons, there 
was a general disposition in India to hope that he 
would acquit himself creditably. We ourselves 
wrote in that sense, and the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress made a friendly refer- 
ence to him in their annual report. But Mr. Bhow- 
naggree very soon made it quite impossible for self- 
respecting Indians, or Englishmen interested in the 
welfare of India, to countenance his tactics, and, on 
ithe occasion of his recent visit to India, his preten- 
sions were greeted on every side with keen resent- 
ment. This compilation of press opinions will form a 
useful record of his discomfiture. By way of 
frontispiece it reproduces a striking cartoon from the 
Hindi Funch, It is rather a pity that the compilers 
were not also able to give the cartoon from our own 
Punch represeijiiing Mr. Bhownaggree — or Mr. Bc«w- 
the-Knee, as he is called in the House of Commons — 

walking into ’ ’ the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 
The caricature attracted a good deal of attention, 
and oaused»much amusement, apiongTaiembers of the 


House of Commons. In this connexion it may be 
interesting to^oite the remarks of the Saturday Meview 
(Janusiry 30th) upon Mr. Bhownaggree’s intervention 
in the debate on Sir W. Wedderburns’s amendment 
to the Address : — 

““Sir W. Wedderbum’s amendmont to the Address on 
Tuesday respeciting the condition of India brought the inevit- 
able Mr. Bhownaggree to his feet, His flatulent speech did 
not disappoint those who stayed to listen by any excellence of 
matter or manner. Mr. Bhownaggree is a fussy person, puffed 
up with ideas of his own great importance, hut with no ability 
to support his pretentiousness. Like many of his fellow- 

Indtans he has rather a brassy voice Sir William is 

pf>pular on both sides of the House. He was formerly in the 
Bombay Civil Service. His brother, Sir David Wedderhum 
(from whom Sir William inherited the baronetcy,) was a 
member of ike House of Commons some years ago.” 

A WELL-iN3'ORMET) correspondent writes; 

ACnsm in Where is the member for India in 
‘ these days ? Why has he not put a 
question in the House, so as to enable the G-ovoru- 
ment to throw some li.^t upon what is going 
on in the Native StatiC of Bhopal? Is it not 
the case that there is Aometh^ig like a crisis there 
to an industrious $)T5tem of mis-governniGnt and 
oppression carried on under the nose pf the English 
Resident for several years past? The Begum, 
being a pardahnashin princess, inevitably leaves 
the whole administration to her Prime Minister, 
Imtiaz Ali, formerly a native pleader at Lucknow, 
who is said to have filled evefy place of ex- 
ecutive importance with his ci^atures from Oudh, 
to the number of somewhere about forty or fifty. 
The Begum herself is stated to be surrounded by 
ladies of his careful appointment. Tf>e natives are 
mainly Hindus, but they make no complaint against 
Imtiaz «Ali’s myrmidons on the score of religion, tor 
they have experienced good government from Muham- 
madans. What they do complain of is the gross 
opprejssion and maladministration to which they are 
aubjejetod. Not a single man appointed by Imtiaz 
Ali has had any training under British officials in^ 
revenue or other administration, or has learnt ex- 
perience elsewhere. The State treasury is empty. 
At the same time, Imtiaz All's friends, who were 
poor men throe or four years ago, are now said to be 
acquiring large properties in Oudh, while the 
Bhopal subjects are declared to be undergoing 
pillage, both under the forms of law and in defiance 
of law. 

Tux strongest complaints,” our oorro- 

spondent proceeds, ‘‘come from four 

Tehsils adjoining the northern part of 
the Central Provinces. They include ‘bribery, 
extortion, and illegal exactions.’ In a Memorial to 
the Yiceroy, they congratulate themselves on their 
neighbourhood to British territory, which has enabled 
them ‘ to have the State without interference by the 
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officials.’ * There are’, they add, * about thirty 
other Tehsils in Bhopal, the people of which cannot 
come before a British Magistrate ; their cases have 
not therefore reached your Excellency,, but, if an 
open enquiry be made, they will all come forward to 
give similar evidence.’ There now lies before me an 
abstract of over a hundred complaints submitted to 
the Governor-General’s agent in Central India, all 
pointing in the same direction, and including allega- 
tions of extravagant rent-raising (s.y., 100 per cent.), 
bribery, extortion, house-looting and false imprison- 
ment, false charges, and grievous personal outrage 
(one of these being rape of a wife, followed by 
death). They are all sworn before a British magis- 
trate. The Memorial mentioned contains this : 

* But the greateHt sources of dread are the now magiatratoH 
and tlio new poUoo oiflcialfi, who are under no fear of their 
superiors, and againHt whom complainta of Meriouf) offenoeR 
have not Iwjson Hur-cessful. They got up caHos against people who 
eomplaiu aguinat tho officiala, and eilectually Bilcnee thorn.* 

“ The most prominent men in four districts do not 
^ leave tho State ’ for nothing. The Agent in Central 
India referred the complaints |o the Resident. The 
Besideut referred the internal administration ques- 
tions, sucii as rent-raising, to the Darbar — that is, 
to Imtiaz Ali ; and^the oases of outrage he asked 
Imliaz Ali to report upoo ! Tho complainants may 
well be excused if they decline to regard this 
preposterous lorm^lity as a just fulfilment of the 
‘V^iceregal promise of enquiry. They ask an open 
enquiry before British magistrates on British 
territorj” and under British protection. They are 
obviously entitled to this. Why is justice denied to 
them? And wh^ effects will a political ulcer of this 
nature cause, if it is not lanced to tho very bottom?” 


A Man of Honour,” by H. C. Irwin 
A. & C. Blabk) is not by 
any means a typical modern novel. 
Its scenes are laid chiefly in India, but of Anglo- 
Indian society in tho gonerally accepted sense of the 
term we have none. Neither does the auUior 
attempt acute psychological analysis. His characters 
do not stop to analyse themselves — perhaps in real 
life people did less of that in the ’fifties. Jim 
Pure toy, the last of an impoverished race of Irish 
• gentlemen, determined after his father’s death to 
become a soldier, though he had till then been read- 
ing Ai Oxford, whore ho mot tho friend, Inglewood, 
who is supposed to toll tho story. This plan scarcely 
works well. After the first few chapters the story 
drops into an impersonal narrative, though it is stiU 
compiled from letters to Inglewood, and at tho one 
point whore he might, well have come in again as an 
eye-witness of events of tho greatest moment to his 
friend’s happiness, he has nothing whatever to say. 
In brief, the main incidents of the story are these. 
Purefoy, while still a boy, had fallen in love with 
hid cousin Margaret. Before leaving for India, 
where he had obtained a cadetship, he put his fate to 
the teat, aud found that hi8oouBLa4id not return his 
affection. He confided in Inglewood only, and, 
almost hopeless at first, set out |or India, where the 
idea gradually shaped itself of returning some day 
to reverse her decision. He had spent many years in 
India when his senior officer, and close friend, Mow- 


bray, returned to England on leave. At Purefoy s 
request Mowbray sought out Inglewbod, and visited 
with him the old home in Ireland. Here Mowbray met 
Margaret and married her. They xeturned to the 
lonely station, and Jim and Margaret were thrown 
into constant companionship. Too late, Margaret 
discovered that Purefoy was far more to her than 
her husband, and in an unguarded moment allowed 
Purefoy to see it. Jim determined that he must 
leave the regiment, when the Mutiny' put an end to 
his anxiety by enforcing active service. Mowbray 
was mortally wounded in an attack on Delhi, and 
ied, leaving his wife and boy to Jim’s care. Then 
comes in the question of casuistry — ^how far are the 
wishes of a dead man to bind the actions of the 
living ? Mowbray had expressed a hatred of 
second marriages. Purefoy had never ceased to 
love Margaret, he knew that she loved him« while 
she had never felt more than a friendly affection 
for her husband. Nevertheless, the survivor 
determined that he could not as a man di 
honour ” transgress his friend’s wishes, aud 
decided that he could not marry Margaret. The 
question whether his fortitude would have remaiiiell 
unshaken is solved in rather an unsatisfactory 
manner. But perhaps death was the only possible 
way out of such an impossible position. The 
characters in the book are well drawn, but Margaret 
is 'disappointing. She does not develop ^as she 
promises at first. Love — unhifppy, it *i8 true — 

appears to convert her from a charming, if rather 
sti'ong-willed, girl into a petulant woman. The 
events of tho Mutiny have mready furnished back- 
grounds for many books, but they are retold hero 
with considerable vigour, and the regiment with whose 
doings we are chiefly concerned is one of the 
border regiments of Sikhs and Pathans which did 
such excellent work in that critical time. 


One question of the hour is how much 
in TKnd Government of India in 

“ baud ? The amount of it held in 

India, both in the Treasuries and on deposit in the 
Presidency banks, is regularly publisbed there, .ind 
may be found at least monthly in tho Indian 
journals; though the press here takes no note 
thereof, not even the financial weekUes. As to tho 
sterling amount of the Indian Governmeul’s oabh 
balance here there does not seem to bo any regular 
or authorised statement of tho total held. That this 
has been very considerable during tho last few 
months is evident from the frequent references in the 
City article of our dailies to the large suras that are. 
or have been, advanced to or withdrawn from the 
Money Market. Foxb instance, in course of last 
month, one of these entries ran thus : * * The ludiau 
Council lent £200,000 fresh money at 1 J per cent, for 
about a fortnight, while in India itself money is so 
scarce that the Bank of Bombay has advanced its 
rate to 12 per cent.” Since then there has been 
no distinct indication«of any large sutUs being with- 
drawn ; so that the India Office must have been doing 
good soukar business meanwhile ; ^d so recently as 
the 17th ult., the remark appeared, *^The Indian 
Council’s broker lent a little (more) money to-day 
almost to the middle bf March.” * 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


I.— THE STAEVING EAYAT. 

By Sib W. Wedderbi;en, Bam?., M J*. 

If in this country a pauper died in the work'house 
from starvation, we should at any rate hold an 
inquest on his body ; and some one would be made 
•responsible. The master of the work-house might 
prove that when the man had reached the stage of 
collapse, superhuman efforts were made to restore 
him ; but this zeal on the part of the officials would 
not alone sufEco to clear them from a charge of man- 
slaughter. The questions asked would be, How did 
the man get into this state of collapse ? What was 
his usual diet; and who was responsible for hia being 
all skin and bone? Was a jiroper diagnosis ever 
made of his case ; and were proper remedies applied 
beJore it was too late ? Not only would such ques- 
tions be asked, but those responsible would bo 
compelled to give full and true answers. The 
master would not be allowed to stifle enquiry on the 
ground that the season was not convenient: nor 
would he bo permitted to defy and ridicule his ques- 
tioners, an& to prance olt, singiug the praises of his 
subordinates, and of himself. If he would not be 
allowed to do this, why should this sort of thing be 
tolerated in those who are responsible for deaths 
from starvation in an Indian famine ? I say to the 
Secretary of State for India, Muiato nominv de iefabula 
narratur ; the difference being that in India it is not 
a question of one death from starvation, but of 
hundreds of thousands, and millions of deaths. 
Moreover, as regards the starving rayat, something 
worse than neglect is charged. Tiio patient is now 
in a state of collapse, from chronic destitution and 
indebtedness, a ready prey to famine and pestilonco ; 
and I assert that it is the direct action of the Indian 
revenue authorities which has brought him into that 
state. The G-overnment of India cannot plead ignor- 
ance; for I will show that it has had full warning, 
and that it has itself admitted the truth of the 
charge. Last month I told the story of Agricultural 
banks as a proposed remedy for the rayat's fatal 
indebtedness. The melancholy episode 1 have now 
to relate deals with the cause of that indebtedness. 
The money lender, no doubt, ^s the ultimate inatni- 
ment of the rayat ’s destruction, but the originating 
cause of his ruin is to be found in the harsli, rigid, 
and unsuitable methods of revenue assessment and 
collection, which have paralysed hia energies, and 
placed him a, helpless victim ^iu the hands of his 
creditcHTS, How this has happened I will briefly set 
forth. 

To understand the position we must b#ar in mind 
that, aocpxding to ancient Hin^u ou.:»tom, the claim 


of the Government, on account of land revenue, is 
for a certain share of the gross produce of evesy 
hold. Upon this point the ordinance of Manu is aS‘ 
follows : The land revenue consists of a share of 

grain and of all other agricultural produce. Of 
grain Vj th, ^th, or J th, according to the soil and the 
labour necessary to cultivate it. This may also be 
raised in cases of emergency as far as Hh.** Now 
this reasonable method, enjoined by the religious 
law and approved by immemorial custom, suited the 
people exactly ; acting as a sliding scale ; so that in 
a bad year the rayat had to give but little ; if he had 
no crop he gave nothing ; but in a bumper year the 
Government shared in the general prosperity, the rayat 
givinggladly out of his abundance. Under this system 
no harafc'eing and untimely demand for cash ever came 
upon the rayat, because tlio claim of Government 
did not arise till the crop was reaped, and then all 
that the Government had to do was to take its sliare. 
Now, our great mistake consisted in breaking up 
this ancient customary arrangement, instead of de- 
veloping and perfecting it. In place of this clastic 
method, which adapted the demand to the variations 
of the soiison, we have, for the sake of oilici al con- 
venience, placed upon the rayat all tltre risk of bad 
seasons, a linancial burden which he is not able to 
bear. Instead of taking tho revenue in kind accord- 
ing to the amount of tlie enq), we have fixed a rip; id 
cash assessment on each field, and this amount must 
be paid punctually in cash on a certain tlay, whether 
the croj) is gi>od or bad. This Method of fixing an 
average demand, to be levied in cash irrespective of 
the crop, may suit the case of capitalist farint^ro. 
Rut it has fairly ])volvon the back of the rayat, wdio 
is aniero peasant living from hand to mouth. Also 
ho cannot be brought to see the justi<je of makirg a 
demand upon him when he has not even food for 
himself and his family. Ho sa3^8, *‘Iti former d#fys 
there were K.'ijas that wore good, and others that 
w'ere b^id ; the good ones look a small share of our 
crop, and the bad a large share ; but U^aveu never, 
before sent us a Sirkar (Government) which takes 
from us when we hjive no crop at all.'* In such 
matters popular soncirnent is not a negligible 
quantity, and a wise Government will not only do 
justice but also bo carofiTl to convince tho people 
that it is just, I remem>)er well, in the early days 
of my service, a benovident Collector trying to per- 
suade a venerable village Patel of the advantages of 
a fixed average payment. Put the old man replied 
by a parable. He said, “ Oh Saheb, I will relate to 
you a story. A traveller coming to a river found a 
man sitting there^ and asked him how deep the river 
was. The man replied, four feet deep, so the travel- 
ler proceeded to cross the river. It was true that 
the river was four feet deep on ihe average^ but there 
was a deep hole in the middle, and into that hole 
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the traveller fell, and was drowned. Now if all we 
rayats go to the bottom in a bad year, what good 
will a moderate assesBrnont do to us after that?” 
This is the native view of the case. But how did 
the innovation oxiorato in practice ? The rayat 
as a class possesses no cash. So the immediate 
effect was to drive him to the money lender, 
as a suppliant, in order to get the necessary 
rupees. And this was the beginning of sorrows. 
No doubt before this he had dealings with the 
money lender if ho wanted cash to dig a well, or buy 
a pair of bullocks, or celebrate a man'iago; but 
these borrow'ings were at his own time, and by his 
own freti choice. In such transactions ho could 
negotiate his loans on equal forms. But it alto- 
gether changed tiie relative position of debtor and 
creditor w'Jion the rayat was obliged, at all costs, to 
find a certain sum on a certain day. And* in ])ra(*tice 
the new system proved more destructive than 
might at iivst siglit apjiear ; ‘and tins was so from 
throe rcasuiiB, all of which tend to prostrate the 
rayat at the foot of the mono}' lender. The first X)f 
those reasons is tluit under our emart oflicial system 
oi'trciuo i»nTictuality of payment is insisted on. The 
iiiKtaliuoiit must l>o paid on a cortain fixed date, the 
roMilt bolng Uiat the rayats over the whole country 
side iiiut't lind the cash on ono and the same day. 
Tills of course i(nnion.>^e]y tightens the monoj’-market 
«u<i ]»uts liie locttl*capilalist into a position to dictate 
Ills own terms. Seiiondly, the Govornmont demands 
p lyuienfc on a dale w^ien the crop is unripe and still 
upon the ground. This is done in order that the 
{'ro]» nifiy bo fPs ailablo for 8ei;^are in r aKe payment 
jK not punctually made, l^ufc of course tho effect is 
to iiiako the demand fall upon tho ra 3 'at at the time 
wiicti he is least aide to meet it, v hen all his i^e- 
sou^ces havt) >»een expended on his cultivation and 
iiidiutonaiice, and before his crop is marketed. But 
the lliinl aggravating ijircumstanco is tho most 
grif vouK of all, nud that is tho e<wority with whii^h 
fho reveaue authorities deal with the defaulter: 
evorythiug he possesses is liable to seizure and sale ; 
Ids iioin^e and his laud, his idough and hla oxen, his 
bedding and his cooking utensils. And those who 
.know iiow dourly tho rayak loves his aiicostral acres, 
will realize that to save them ho will be ready to 
sign any bond that Sliylock himself might feel in- 
clined to place before him. It depends entirely upon 
tho tender mercies of tho money lender whether the 
interest charged is 25 per cent., or 50 per cent., or 
100 per cent., or more. IJow is the rayat ever to 
pay back theso dobtf^ ? As a matter of fact ho never 
w ill bo able to do so. For when tho crop is reaped 
all tho rayats are alike anxious to sell ; the market 
is glutted ; and tho village money*lcnder, who is also 
the village grain dealer, takes over the crop at his 
own valuation, leaving to the rayat and his family 


barely enough to keep body and soul togethoir till 
next harvest. Thus year by year the debt swells 
with no prospect of repayment. It is evident that 
this state of affairs could not go on for ever. And in 
point of fact things came to a crisis in the Deccan 
districts of the Bombay Presidency, during my 
service, about the year 1875; when the money 
lenders refused to make further advances to their 
debtors, who already owed them far more than they 
could ever pay. What was the result ? The revenue 
officers of Government were suddenly brought face 
to face with a very serious difficulty. Hitherto, how- 
ever painful tho process of finding the rupees had 
been to the rayat, it had all been as easy as shelling 
peas for the officials, as the mere threat of eviction 
sufficed to send the rayat to the money lender, and 
then the rupees were forthcoming. But now this 
source of supply had dried up, and the Government 
officers -had to take action on their own accoug^,, 
A.ccordingly they proceeded to wholesale attach- 
ments of laud ; and hundreds of holdings were sold 
by auction, realizing only nominal prices. To give 
an idea of what went on, I may mention that in the 
Bhimthadi Taluka alone, of the Poona Collectorate, 
the number of defaulting rayats in 187.‘U1 was 
43-11, the amount due from them being !]Ss. 82,421. 
To realize this sum about 200,000 acres of land, 
assessed at lis. 1,35,000 were sold by auction, yield- 
ing the paltry sum of Bs. 15,010, while Government 
bought in, at merely nominal prices, a large acreage 
for which no purchasers could be found. Looking 
to the attachment of the rayats to their ancestral 
land, it is not to be wondered that these proceedings 
excited the most bitter exasperation ; but being 
unable to resist tho Government, they turned their 
anger against their creditors. Agrarian disturbances 
broke out all over the districts ; tho money lenders 
were attacked in their houses ; their bonds, decrees, 
and account books wore buimt ; and they themselves 
were driven out of tho villages. 

These disturbances were put down by military 
force, and a mixed Comm is.s ion, known as the 
Deccan Biots Comrnis.sion, was appointed to enquire 
into the facts and causes of tho outbreak. This 
enquiry was conducted in a most business-like way, 
from village to village, the exact financial position of 
each rayat being ascertained, with the history and 
causes of his ruin, .^d I have no hesitation. in 
saying that the five volumes of tho Commissi oners' 
report contain tlie most trustworthy record in exis- 
tence regarding the rayat's economic condition. 
Their conclusions wore in substance, First, that the 
rayat was driven to tho money lender*d)y the harsh 
and rigid enforcement of the Government revenue 
demand ; and secondly, that once iif the toils of the 
money lender tho rayat's case was hopeless, owing 
to the irresistible wo»j)ons furnished to the treditor 
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hy our Debt Courts. The Commissiouers at the 
saxue time exploded certaiu timo-honoured fallacies, 
such as the theory that the rulu of the rayat was 
caused by his extravagance in marriage and other 
ceremonies, the Commissioners reporting that for 
these purposes he did not spend more than was 
reasonable under the circumstances. 

The report and recommendations of the Com- 
missioiiors led in 1879 to legislation for the relief of 
• the Deccan agriculturist, and a Bill for this purpose 
was introduced into the Viceroy’s Council by the 
Honourable Mr. (now Sir Theodore) Hope. The 
debates on the Bill are very instructive reading. The 
conclusions of the Commission were accepted ; but, 
unfortunately, the Bill dealt only with the sins of the 
money lender, leaving altogether untouched the more 
serious sins of the Bevenue department. In justice 
to the Council it must however he stated that they 
did not seek to dissemble or cloak these sins. Even 
ISr. Hope, himself a Bombay Bevenue oificer, ad- 
mitted in his opening speech that to our revenue 
system, must in candour be ascribed some share in the 
indebtedness of the rayat.” And the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab (Sir B. Egerton}, who 
had a« seat in the Legislative Council, spoke out 
very plainly, deolalting his opinion that the peasant 
was driven into insolvency by the groat stringency 
with which Government exacted their revenue as a 
fixed sum in cash at fixed times : It seemed to him 
that too little attention had been paid to this cause, 
which must in a great degree have contributed to, if it 
did not entirely originate, the difficulties of the 
Deccan rayat.” Mindful, doubtless, of the injunc- 
tion in the parable, llis Honour urged the revenue 
authorities to show the money-lender an example of 
moderation: *^He thought it desirable that at the 
same time as measures of relief were afforded to the 
rayat from his private creditor, the Government, 
■which appeared as a public creditor of the rayat, 
should also take measures to in some way lighten 
the pressure of its own demand.” And he recom- 
mended that Goveimmont should so modify its 
revenue system as to take upon itself the risks of a 
scanty rainfall and a precarious crop, instead of 
placing all these risks on the rayat who had shown 
himself unfit to meet them. These views were 
concurred in by the other speakers, including the 
Viceroy (Lord Lytton). But, unfortunately, nothing 
wliatever was done by the Belief Bill to relieve the 
rayat from this pressure which had brokeu his back. 
The harsh and rigid revenue system was left severely 
alone. All the Bill did was to disarm the money 
lender, so th<t he could not recover from the rayat 
the sums he had lent him to pay the Government 
demand. The money lender was made the scape- 
goat ; and the Government, without a blush, took 
up tb^ following characteristic posHion: Having 


admitted that its own exactions had driven the rayat 
to the moneylender, and having for years drained 
the money lenders’ capital into its own treasury, it 
showed its magnanimity in purely vicarious fashion, 
by forgiving the rayat his debt to the money lender, 
while leaving untouched its own revenue exactions, 
the originating cause of all the mischief. 

Now what would common sense suggest as the 
natural remedy for all this confusion and misery? 
Surely, a return to the good old rule the simple 
plan ; the ancient customary usage, so dear to a 
conservative race, which should never have been 
upset. In the debate Mr. Hope well said that w^hen 
we overturn institutions wdiich popular consent has 
maintained for above a score of centuries, we some- 
times forget that wo ere not the bearers of a political 
revelation from heaven.” It is not too late even now 
to retrace our steps, if we proceed with caution, and 
experimentally. And this is what was recommended 
by Sir James Oaird, when, ns a Eaniine Commissioner, 
bo brought to the consideration of those questions an 
unbiassed judgment, and an unrivalled experience 
on all matters relating to land. liis proposal was 
that experiments in levying the revenue in kind 
should be made in a few selected villeges in various 
parts of India, the duty being entiusted to special 
officers known to be intelligent and painstaking. If 
by such experiments we could disct)ver how one 
viUage can be made prosperous we should have a 
clue which would help us to make every village 
prosperous. In accordance witW the proposal of 8ii' 
James Oaird I took steps to organize an experiment 
on the lines suggested. It was in tl^ Ahmcdnagar 
Oollectorato, which was one of the disturbed districts 
in 1875. There is not space here to set forth iho 
detailed arrangement. But the proposal vas to 
offer to the rayats in a selected village a I’cimanent 
Settlement in kind, limiting the ordinary Government 
demand to a certain fixed share, say (one anna in 
the rupee) of the gross produce. 1 suggested that 
fraction because in Bombay the revenue authorities 
profess not to take more than that proportion. Then, 
further, in order to encourage improvements, I pro- 
posed to fix for each field a quit rent, say of an 
average dry crop, which the rayat might at any time 
elect to pay in cash instead of the /,,th of llio actual 
gross produce. An arrangement of this kind suited 
equally all classes of cultivators; the ignorant and 
apathetic man handing over his one anna share of 
millet at harvest time, and not* being driven to the 
money-lender; while the enterprising man would 
dig a well, and elect to pay the cash quit-rent as 
soon as he found that the increased value of hie 
irrigated crop (sugar-cane, cotton, spices, fruit, or 
what not), made tliat alternative profitable to him. 
Similarly, as regards the collection of the Govern- 
ment dues in kind, the best native models were to be 
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followed, the Government claim being assigned for a 
oevtain annual payment to persons of high character 
and good local position, on such terms as to interest 
them in the improvement and prosperity of the land. 
In selecting suitable persons for the proposed experi- 
ment I received much assistance from the American 
missionaries in the neighbourhood. They them- 
selves cultivated a considerable amount of land, held 
from Government on the usual terms, and were in 
thorough touch with the villagers, knowing their 
language perfectly, and mingling with them in their 
dally life. With their help I was able to mature my 
scheme ; and the Oollector of the District forwarded 
it to the Government with an expression of his ap- 
proval. Those directly interested in the experiment 
and best able to judge, were of opinion that the 
scheme would give contentment to the rayat ; a held 
of useful enterprise to the capitalist who desired to 
occupy the liouourable position of a land holder ; and 
to the Government an increasing revenue, up to a 
possible amount throe times the existing demand. It 
might hove boon thought that a carefully prepayed 
proposiil giving refwonable hope of such honefits, 
without cost to Government, aud with peace and 
harmony all <’ound, would have been welcomed by 
tho nutborities. Bill this was not so. The Collector 
■who sent up the scheme was sharply rebuked for 
sooliing to interfere with the existing order of things ; 
and tho proposal which promised such interosting 
and profitable results w^as nipped in the bud, A 
Bubsoixuent attemi)4 met wdth a similar fate. 

In the Debate above referred to, the rayat was 
described as “ruined, despairing, embittered*’ ; and 
nothing has been done in these long years lo remove 
the causes of his ruin, his despair, and his bitterness. 
To sum up, the case stands as follows. 15y its sins 
of omission and commission the Indian adiuinistra- 
tibn has brought tlio masses of tho jieople into a 
state of ocouomic ccdlapse, so that they die like Hies 
at the first touch of scarcity or disease; but when tho 
remedies are pointed out to it, it will neither ajtply 
them itself, nor permit others to do so ; even enijuiry 
is refused. With shortsighted jealousy it has taken 
upon itself tho whole responsibility of disaster ; and 
sooner or later the penalties arising out of that 
responsibilit}^ wall bo exActed. 

II.— THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR INDIA. 

By a. J. Wilson, 

Cittf Editor of'" The iStayidard ; “ Editor of ** The Imestori' 
Eeviewd'* 

Did the reader ever try to construct an ideal 
India on the lines suggested by tlie common habit of 
speech all men follow in speaking of our dominion 
there? England’s rule, we hear on all hands, is 
beneficence itself compared with the tyrannies the 


poor people had to endure under the foanner order 
of things. The capitalist is especially eloquent in 
describing the wonders done by us in the way of 
“developing” India, and the conquering soldier is 
not far behind him. listening to the current talk, 
and reading the smug, self-satisfied language, the 
mind can easily draw a picture of an India pros- 
perous above most countries in the world. Con- 
tented imder our rule, the people flourish by help of 
the peace we insure them, and grow in wealth year 
by year. “Public works” are perpetually being 
constructed for their good, and, with rarely an 
interval, the foreign trade of the oountxy expands — 
sure proof that all is well. Since the mutiny we 
have bestowed on the people thousands of miles of 
railways, dug them a few irrigating canals, con- 
quered many fresh tracts of country for the redundant 
population to spread themselves over, created spin- 
ning and weaving industries to wadon the range of 
employments open to them, and in many other w^iys 
laboured unceasingly to do them good. No Im- 
perial power was over known to do the like before 
in the history of tho world, wo are assured, and if 
the inhabitants of our great dependency arc not 
happy the fault must lie in themselves. “ They 
sufler from famine, the worst famine of t|iet!entury, 
tho worst perhaps ever experienced ? '* “ Weil^, 

what of it? Is it not rather a good job on tho 
whole, because it will force the Government to hurry 
up with those ‘public works,’ railways, and wha^ 
not, we consider so absolutely essential to the future^ 
prosperity of the Empire ? ” 

Such is the common argument. We have heard 
it over and over again. No facts are of avail against 
it. Tho idea has become burnt into the minds of 
the average newspaper- reading British patriot that 
all we do is for tho good of India, and must iirodu;.© 
that good because we say it ouglit to. And, therefore, 
such a calamity as the present appalling famino is 
serenely regarded as a x)aBsiTig accident in no way 
related to tho true and legitimate results of our 
rule. Of course, it is a bit of a nuisance that so 
many wretched creatures should die ; but, Fifter all, 
would they not Lave died in far greater numbers 
had there been no railways to carry grain to the 
districts alllicted with drought ? How can anybody 
be so foolish as to suppose that we have a responsi- 
bility for the “ act of God ” in failing to send rain 
for the past throe years in eufiicient quantity to* 
prevent millions from perishing of hunger and 
disease ? 

Groat force would lie in this reasoning if our 
deeds in India had really been of the disinterested, 
beneficent type we^ so usually hea^*them described. 
If, when we found the whole Peninsula at our feet 
in 1858, at the close of the mutiny, we had set to 
work to quietly develop the small immediate re- 
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AORTcea around ua, husbanding the revenue, en^ 
larging the capacity of the country out of surplusea, 
apending aa little as possible of the means provided 
by the usurer; if we had cut more waterways and 
built fewer railways, abstained from conquests and 
numberless frontier wars, then, indeed, to-day might 
have disclosed a people strong to fight its own 
battle against hunger, happy in the ease of assured 
peace. The “ little stores of grain in every village,*' 
to whose existence in his youth Sir William Wedder- 

* burn testified before an idle and careless House of 
Commons, would have been all intact and more. Wo 
should not have had to witness a Government, full 
of benevolence, compelled to borrow, five, six, per- 
haps ten, millions sterling to onable it to reduce by 
l>ossibly two-thirds the number of millions now 
destined to perish of hunger. 

Is not this borrowing and borrowing the crux of the 
whole matter ? The very money the Imperial Ixaj in 
India must borrow to fight this famine will bo added to 
the permanent debt burdens of the dependency, just 
as former drafts upon the usurer’s helj^ have been, 
and the last state of the people bo therefore worse 
than the first. Upholders of our forward*’ policy 
in India always leave this aspect of the i^roblem out 
of their fe<^oning. They habitually talk as if all the 
borrowed money spent in India had been given to it, 
not lent at high rates of interest by capitalists 
foreign to the country, who come year in and out for 
their income. No attempt \ras ever made to find 
out what the economic effect of the expenditure of 
enormous sums of foreign money was likely to be on 
the prosperity of India, or on the durahilitj' of our 
rule there. All was ha})hazard and assumption. We 
said this money would do good and it therefore must 
be so. 

But how squares the fact with the comfortable 
theory y The simplest way to answer this question 
is to look at the expansion in the lloruo charges*" 
borne by India, as, not without a certain irony, the 
yearly-mounting sums the (Government of the depen- 
dency is compelled to remit are commonly termed. 
When the Homo (Government, after the mutiny, took 
the direct responsibility of administrating the affairs 
of India, the total direct debt for which it was liable 
was under 70 millions sterling and tlie intorest 
charges under 21 millions. This was exclubive of 
about 26 millions raised to build railways under the 

• costly and extravagant, but popular, guaranteo-of- 
tho-State system, but the entire “Home charges” did 
not amount to £8,000,000. Such charges now approach 
£20,000,000, exclusive of private remittances. The 
estimated population of the territories under British 
rule was about 17^ millions, occuj)ying an area of some 
840,000 square miles. Between that date and 1880 
the population increased about twelve millions, partly 
through an extension in the area of our dominions, 


and the total debt load, including railway capital 
expenditure, every penny of it borrowed, and an out- 
lay of nearly fifty millions sterling on other “ public 
works,** had increased from a total of less than 
£100,000,000 to nearly £260,000,000. To-day the 
entire capital obligations of the Government of India, 
all borne by the humble peasantry, by a toiling popu- 
lation whose average yearly income per head is not £5 
of our money, amounts to about £;K.)0,000,000, includ- 
ing the capitalised value of the annuities granted on a 
most liberal scale by the Calcutta Government in 
part payment for the three guaranteed railways so 
far bought up by the Stale. This prodigious load 
is carried by less than 225 millions of people directly 
under our sway, in tlie enlarged territories conquered 
by us since 1857. By these conquests the area of 
the omjnre has boon enlarged some 120,000 square 
miles. 

The sum of the matter then, i«, that Mdiile the 
territory governed has within a period of loss than 
40 yoars expanded about 15 per cent., and the pcjpu- 
lation about 00 per rent., the debt has multiplied 
five-fold, and is altogether out |,»f proportion to the 
wealth and resources of the (country. is the 

position any moans all exhibiteij by a tmu'o 
bald recital of this sort. Tho oxpondituio of Uie 
doniinant power has grown in all directions. Cue 
form of extravagance leads lo oiluTs infallibly, and 
the revenue wrung from tho pecqde is now nearly 
1,000 million rupees per annum. As*recr;ntjy as UUIO 
it was leas than 100 millions. Gnly a blenuor part 
of this increase comes from tho returns yieldiMi by the 
public works of whose honefi(;out effects upon the 
well-being of the natives we have heard no much. 
Indeed, tho railways still remain a tax upon tho 
general revenues of the country, owing to tlie ex- 
travagant terms upon which tho capital for them 
>vas raised, and to the nunibor of lines cvuistructed 
inorol}’^ as part of the military provisions of the 
dominant |)ower, intent on iicdl'-proservatiou. In 
spite, too, of all tliis fresh money thrown into India 
every year — and lately the stream has risen to about 
£10,000,000 per annum, not counting tlie private 
capital embarked in tea cultivation and other private 
enterprises — the Government of India lias always to 
wrestle against dtficiis in its budgets. By ingenious 
scheming tho estimates may show a surplus, but 
actual results one year with another land the Htate 
on the wrong side of tho balance sheet. This means 
further additions to the permanent debt, further 
pressure upon tho helpless natives. All is quite 
systematic, functioning like clockwork, and all tends 
to the ultimate destruction of our dominion far more 
surely than disaffection, conspiracy or foreign in- 
vasion. , When the jiresent airvful hunger is over and 
gone, at the cost of perhaxis ten millions sterling and 
as many millions of human lives, the money expense 
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it has entailed will be added serenely to the ** funded 
drf>bt” of India and laid upon th^ baekis of the 
inhabitants that rc3inain. Such is the patent British 
system for insuring “ does. 

Nothing can be more sure in this world than that by 
this system a nation, an empire, is hurried straight 
to perdition. Some day the Government of India 
must find itself unable to pay its way, because unable 
to borrow. When that day comes it may not be 
“goodbye, glorious empire,” for experience proves 
that bankrupt states live long and thrive sometimes, 
in a sensA, more than those that are solvent. But 
where will our mighty caiipire be when the day 
comes that India says : “I am worn out and can no 
more keep up the fMbrio retired on my over* burdened 
back this never- resting ‘progress’ — progress of 
which my soul is aweary unto death?” 

l^urbbnd Jndinn bureaucrats may rest assured 
tliat no salvati-m can come to the country they 
govern through any manipulation of the Exchange, 
any propping up of the value of the rupee. Tbe 
cardinal factor in the ]>odtion created hy our un- 
resting struggles to “improve” India is the neces- 
sity they have laid upon its alien Government to 
find so many milli'ins sterling every year to pay her 
obligatioin in England —not debt obligations merely, 
though thoHO count for moro than half the IStale’s 
burden lieio, but nubtary waste and folly also. The 
short servic^i syfitom, i'lirth^rinoro, W'ith its pensions, 
and the steadily increasing d*^man(ls of private 
capilal invested by uh in India, all involve payments 
whicfi hav<‘ to coTiio from the jirodij*. '^ of the people’s 
labiud’, rtifuniing to them no Hdecpiatecompeusat’on, 
goiierallv no (vwupOTisation at all. It is the myth of 
the shirt of Nestms in r x'd life for us. We have 
entered upon a course which admits of no turning 
back — there is ibe pf^thos of it. Indian people must 
dm to ujitKjd our nplondour, to feed our industries, 
and sustain our home credit, to provide pensions for 
tiie “exiles,” a f-'w brief years its masters, sent 
back to ve»>(Vate in tlmir native land before the 
1 limate of India has made t(K) great w^rocks of them. 
And “ ])ublic works” must go on. The famine 
itsnlf convinces our routine “politicals” more than 
ever of this necessity. There is nothing for it but 
to submit, and wait iu sadiieas for the end. Will it 
come Soon ? Ah, that no man can say. But this is 
true : The capital now embarked by us annually iu 
iTidia does not amount to 200 million rupees, whereas 
the amount ilue by India to Euglaud on public and 
private account is now about Tiiio million rupees per 
annum. Every year the divergences between the 
help given— -at interestf more or loss good — and the 
amount due by India tends to widen by at least the 
amount of additional interest, prodts, and savings 
remitted homo by Govornment and private citizens. 
The day approaches, therefore, when the Govern- 
ment ot India must face the question of a composi- 
tion with its creditors. As long, however, as it is 
able to borrow, on one pretext or other, (join to 
pay for food for its starving subjects, it can put 
off that day. And we shall lentl joyfully and with 
unquestioning faith as long as wo have the means, 
or can borrow the means from somewhere else. 
Therefore the future, iaseoure as it is, top-heavy as 
it is, may last our time and beyond. But the end 


we foreshadow must come one day, and may be 
hastened by an accident, unless the men who rule 
India can be persuaded to economise and economise 
until taxes can be reduced and the sources of wealth 
for the people dc^veloped out of savings and genuine 
surplus resources. 


III.— FIGHTING THE FAMINE- 


J)y W. H. J. Williams. 

Among Britons everywhere sympathy is deep 
and genuine, and there will be a desire to know the 
present position of the famine among their fellow- 
citiz'ms in India and Burma. The £360,000 
which has already'’ been paid into the Lord Mayor 
of Loudon’s Fund alone, is some evidence of this, 
but by no means an adequate representation of the 
real sympathy felt by the British people. 

Before passing on to notice facts bearing directly 
on these matters it is impossible to peruse the la^ost 
ollicial documents published regarding the famine 
without regretting the way in which the full 
knowledge of groat sulVoring was withheld from 
Parliament and the British public. Telegraphic 
conimimicatioii between the Viceroy and the 
Secretary for India from tlie beginning^ ot October 
to the lOtli of January is before us. Surely the 
oflloial calm in ftice of reports which were reaching 
them was too (jool ; the official optimism and circum- 
locution were almost culpable, since the stake was 
so many lives. There was no means of avoiding 
an encounter with famine, and, at best, great 
suffering from the first, liains since October were 
wholly inadequate, prices had boon rising and were 
rising sharply a week before the message of 
Lecomber 17, recommending no action in England 
by way of subscriptions, after this date tlie same 
or worse tale of the rains, and the number “on 
relief” had risen from 260, 100 on the 4 th 
Hecembor to 531,900 on December 25th. Nor is it 
very pleasant to hud that only as Parliament was 
about to meet, us the Secretary for India reminds us 
in his telegram of January Ist, was the decision 
taken to let the British public have an opportunity 
of knowing the grim truth, and showing their 
readiness to aid. By that time those “on relief” 
wevG nearly 1,IS3,000 (see January 8th). Long 
before this it was evident that before fresh crops 
could arrive large numbers would suffer, and it is 
to be feared that an addiction to autocratic methods 
of Govornment, led to a lack of promptitude in 
expo-sing need. Some private benevolence might 
liave boon of groat service while Govenmienf 
measures were getting into train, and such relief 
would have been justified, even though granted on 
wasteful lines. 

At last, howevor, we have a perusal of the official 
papers, which declare the magnitudi; of the calamity, 
in a despatch to the Viceroy, the Secretary for 
India, giving the position on the 10th January, 
attempts a tabular view of the famine and the 
distress areas in British India. Though already 
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oat of date the figures will be useful for 
coxapariaon ; — 


Famiihs. I Dxstbisss. 



Square 

Miles. 

Population. ! 

Population. 

Punjab 

16,800 

i 

4,189,000| 30,100 

6,559,000 

N.-W. Proviiicoa ., 

2G,200 

Il,27'3,000; 50,600 

26,013,000 

IV'ngal 

0,700 

6, ‘^81, 000! 9,000 

8,265,000 

iluriua 

2,600 

2I2,000| 8,600 

655,000 

Madras 

8,600 

1,208,000 



Bombay . . 

43,000 1 

I 7,009.000l 9,800 

2,064,000 

Ccnt.rjil Provinces . 

60,200 1 

1 7,821,000i 13,200 

1,019,000 

Total 

164,000 

36,944, OOOj 121,700 

44,475,000 


So that in the first week in January areas as above, 
containing over 81,000,000 of people, were in dis- 
tress, one half nearly of that number with many 
famishing among them. In other words, areas con- 
taining twice the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland were ** distressed ” or ‘^famine” azeas. 
At that time 1,200,000 were receiving* relief, 248,000 
gratuitouHly, As this is wTitton, there comes the 
weekly telegram from the Viceroy published in the 
Tmv» of loth Pebruarj^ giving figures for the week 
previous. It is not pleasant reading. Comparing 
it with the above table one sees reason to believe 
the figures very imperfect as they stand. Yet they 
seem to shbw that In Madras, Bengal, North-West 
Provinces, and Burma there has been a consider- 
able transfer from the distress’’ to the “famine” 
category, smd as to Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces the figures are evidently very unsatisfactory 
as they now appear. But, iucluding Native States, 
the numbers on relief are now said to be 2,750,000, 
or double what they were in January. The general 
report however, is clear, and confirms this view. 
If says ; — 

“ Daring week floatt«rcd showers only reportud in afieoted 
tracls Situation little changed sinoe Janus ry tele- 

grams as regards the extent and soverity” of the distress. 
Ihcroasing numbers on relief indi<;ato gradual exhaustion 
of resources, extension of relief system, increasing acquaint- 
ance with and roadmens to resort to it. Increase will 
continue in North-West Provinces and Oudh till March, and 
may temporarily decrease harvest time, but will rise again 
in May and Juno. The same as regards Central Provinces. 
M uch dependa on course of prices. Prices show a tendency 
to fall, as fair crops ore expected in portions of North-W'est 
Provinces and Oudh and Punjab. In Punjab distress is cou- 
iitied to throe or four districts, in Deccan no improvement 
I»o«(sible till monsoon. In Central Provinces character of 
spring harvest uncertain, but yield must bt) poor, throughout 
Pciigitl, effect of poor winter rice harvest is widespread, but 
Irnfiwlcdge of Burma surplus keeps down pricc.s, and distress 
is not appearing in North Behar rice tracts as rapidly us was 
anticipated.’* 

la^lt necessary to add that this is, probably, the 
brightest light than can be thrown on the dismal 
picture, whether that of the actual or of the prospective 
position ? The most unimaginative must realise that 
for months to come a continuous battle will have to 
be fought witbu^vhe most relentless enemy known to 
man. Nor will the worse results of the visitatiou ' 
be visible in the physical condition of the people ; 
it may be accepted at once that the moral fibre of 
those who suffer these great misfortunes will be 


profoundly affected, and in large numbers of cases 
with most laQ||sntabie results. To those whose dijty 
it is to superintend the welfare of India’s millions, 
these graver effects of the famine will, undoubtedly, 
be a matter of profound sorrow and concern. That 
being so, it will be of great interest to turn to the 
efforts which we are making to battle with the 
enemy and bring relief to the sufferers. 

The methods of relief fall into two classes, by official 
and by private effort. Let us take the latter first. 
In a despatch of 23rd December last, the Viceroy 
believed that should winter rains fail, “ India will 
b<‘ involved in a calamity which will equal, if not 
transcend, in magnitude any similEur calamity that 
has befallen her during the present century.” The 
rains have failed. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find that “ there is ample scope for the operation 
of private charity outside the definite task of saving 
people from starvation which the Government has 
taken upon its shoulders.” This would be, it was 
said, of the “ greatest political value, as tending to 
draw together in the bond of sympathy the people of 
the two countries.” Yet while this was said, a sug- 
gestion was added that the opening of subscription 
Hats should be deferred. That attitude is to some 
extent explained in a (|uotation given from corre- 
spondence between Ijord Lyttoii and Lord Oran- 
brook in 1878, in which it is laid down, “that the 
Government is responsible as far,: as may be 
practicable for the saving of life by all available 
means in its power,” and private subscri]>tions, it 
was said, “ can make no appreciable difference.” 
This was neither very clear nor satisfactory in tone. 
In this despatch of December 23rd, is added : — 

'‘To thoHo principloH wo Btoadfaotly adhere. To invite 
subNcriptioDH, whinh ore to ba Hpent inf the iierformance of a 
task for whioh we have undertaken tiie respousibility, would 
he to invite th«>m for the relief of the Indian Excheiiucr, >ta end 
towards whicih wo could neither ask nor recoivo couinbutions 
with propriely.” 

This was against “ asking ” for private aid. The 
attitude was more histrionic than heroic. 

The whole of the despatch more than justifies the 
impatience of England at the end of the year, by the 
hopelessly buroauoratic spirit it breathes, an exhibi- 
tion of which at such a j uncture will not commend 
the administration of India to the better graces of 
British subjects at home or abroad. To prevent 
overlapping and to supplement operations organised 
by Government where famine prevails, the following 
suggestions are made : — 

1. Supplement the BubeiBtonco ration given, by adding small 

comfortH of food, clothing, etc., for aged, iudrm, and 
children. 

2. Provide for the maintenance of orphans. Waifs are 

many after a famine. 

«3. Believe respectable poor, who suffer privation rather than 

4 , BeuSer aid for a fresh start in life, to those who have 
lost tlicir all, such as small cultivators. 

It is then suggested that a Central In^an Com- 
mittee in Calcutta, in touch with Provincial and 
Local Committees, shall be formed to co-operate with 
the Government while superintending the adminis- 
tration of all money xeoeived, whether from England, 
India or elsewhere. All this shows some effort to 
utilise generous private aid, and doubtless it will be 
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wise, to regard experience and knowledge of the 
oomntry ; but it would be better to fail in symmetry 
of organization than to lose the opportunity of 
saying life, and opportunity is limited by fleeting 
time. 

The task of the Indian Government at the moment 
is a stupendous one, and that Government is ouoe 
again being specially tried. The most formidable 
and persistent opponents of its general policy will 
heartily applaud a vigorous and successful encounter 
with present difficulties. Official information to 
hand is more suggestive of methods proposed, 
than adequate to exhibit the efficiency of their 
application. The Famine Code as revised in 1B95 
seems complete as a scheme, and errs, perhaps, on 
paper, by excess of detail. So far as officers are 
concerned it is evident that responsibility for success 
will largelj” fall upon collectors, engineers and 
oommissionors of Districts. It is satisfactory to find 
the leading instructions during famine to be that 
Local Boards are to subordinate the ordinary 
objects and methods of their expenditure to the 
special consideration of saving life.*’ Belief works 
are provided for, both as a tes^t, and as a wise 
method of granting relief. Poor houses are provided 
for destitute persona without homes, and no fit tor 
employment on works. Here cooked food is dis- 
tributed gratuitously. Space will not permit of 
more than rofhrerioe Jo this code, which, as given, is 
that for the North-West Provinces, but may he taken 
as a sample of that for the whole country. An 
important feature is the power to grant gratuitous 
relief in any case, especially to assist in maintaining 
a home. Of course the choice of works undertaken 
during the relief operations is of vast importance, and 
the code seems to pfovide for railways and roads as 
the principal rtlief works. The Secretary for India 
in January tiq^s off others sanctioued by the .Indian 
Government of which he approves. Water for 
irrigation has been made available as far as possible, 
large advances or loans have been made to land- 
holders for work on their estates, and to rayats 
ready to dig wells: Government forests have boon 
opened so us to provide fodder, as beasts suffer also. 
The railway rates for food have been reduced 
where pressure is greatest ; suspensions of revenue 
^have been granted. Bather low down on the list is 
an approval of works on canals. ISpeoial induce- 
ments have been held out by Government to 
capitalists and local bodies to undertake work on 
light railways, and Local Governments are em- 
powered and directed to organise a sufficient staff of 
relief officers. • 

A primary consideration remains, the supply of 
food. It was confidently believed that the supply 
was practically sufficient fur the needs of the 
people, Burma and South India having a large 
surplus. This was in the middle ot January. 
Private trade is encouraged to supply it where 
wanted. But Local Governments are to arrange 
with local dealers for sending food to any relief 
work where it is running short. The wage paid at 
works for relief labour, and also the gratuitous dole, 
is calculated according to a ration of food fixed by a 
table, and not by its money value. But it is con- 
fessed that, as compared with 1876-7, ihe surplus of 


food is this year not so extmisive, and indeed it is 
known by other means that alr^dy export from 
India has practically ceased. As it is intimated that 
anxiety will not be over until favourable rains have 
fallen in July and August, this makes the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility heavy and keen, por can it any 
longer discourage supplies kindly sent from Bussia 
or any other source. 

The efforts of Government thus outlined are re- 
ported this week as working as follows : 

** Jn all provincss relief urran^ments reported adequate 
atid working well. Knquiry being made euffioiency aa to 
MudraH famine wage. Health of people and of relief work^ 
geneniUy good tt> fair in Oontral Provinces, where rsHef 
measures have greatly expanded. (/aMes of extreme famine 
omaidation small in proportion to numbers relieved, and occur 
chipfiy in poor houses sitiiat.ed in districts where pwple did not 
oome m time for help. Classes on works are mostly low-oaste> 
labourers and petty (jultivators. In villages and towns homo 
relief given largely to women and children of hotter <^la 3 Be.s. 
Provincial and loi'al (mnmittoes of Indian famine furtd are 
now at work specitdly distributing blankets and rdothing in 
poor houHOM and rehef camps. Committoe for North-West 
rrovinoes and Oudh o.stimatos minim 'ftt requirements at 20 
lakhs, and other provinces proportionately. Kelief fund ijiU 
do great good, food supplies arc generally reported adequate, 
and no province has experienced Horiou.s diiliculty. Wheat 
and barloy are being sold for April delivery in Punjab at 
prices below present rates.” 


Almost every seutenoo of this telegraphic report 
suggests a quostiou. The roseate colour in which 
things 4ir6 so frequently presented makes one desir- 
ous to know what is considered serious difiiculty,” 
and both in this statement and the figures accam- 
panying it no estimate of the death rate is given. 
There is yet great fear lest much privation is un- 
acknowledged where relief has not been sought, 
so that means must be taken to find the condition of 
many reticent families. The reference to Madras 
and the ** famine wage” is a little disquieting, 
especially us the relief officially allotted must be 
scanty fare. This may be enough to emphasize the 
brief reference to a relief fund and its goodness, 
which seoms to be a private relief fund, the need of 
which was so tardily acknowledged. The more the 
ollinial reports from October last to this date 'are 
perused, the more the conviction grows that there is 
ample room, nay, a great call for a private service 
suppiemontary to the Government system of relief. 
It is to be feared that only by such means can a 
rather numerous class of cases be discovered, only 
by a volunteer agency not wholly regulated by Gov- 
ernment officers. Lord George Hamilton in his last 
published despatch to the Viceroy, casts the respon- 
sib^ity for an adequate effort to cope with the 
situatum upon the Indian Government and its 
officials. The A^iceroy is assured of support by the 
Home Autiiorities. This is iu accord with the uni- 
versally expressed wishes of the British peojde, 
many of whom are subscribing large sums to the 
various famine funds. So general is the desire that 
effort should bo completely successful, that it is clear 
that the Hrilish Government would be supported as 
with one voice, were it to declare it necessary to vote 
relief to India for famine purposes ;*«nd this being 
so it cannot be too strongly urged upon the Indian 
authorities how thoroughly they may rely ou support 
from home, and how great also is their responsibility 
both in report and in administration. 
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TV.— THE CAUSES OF THE FAMINE. 

By J. Dacosta. 

At tlie debate on the addrees Sir William Wedder- 
burn’s amendment projjcging an enquiry into the 
condition of the Indian people with a view to ascer- 
tain the causes by reason of which they were help- 
less to resist even the first attacks of famine, was 
opposed by Lord George Hamilton on the grounds 
(i) that a portion of the forces of the Indian Govern- 
ment which were warring against the advances of 
famine, would be removed from the sphere of action 
to the sphere of speculation, and (ii) that it is a mis- 
take for any member of tlie House to hold out the 
hope that any remedies that he can suggest can 
prevent famine from desolating India. As the 
grounds thus authoritatively advanced were not sup- 
ported by any argument or statement of facts or any 
eviclonce whatever, it becomes urgent to bcrntiiiise 
the validity of the reasons which the Indian Hocre- 
tdTy pleaded for opposing enquiry into the causes of 
a great national calamity which periodically indicts 
the inexpressible sutlering of starvation on millions 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Of the two objections which Lord George Hamil- 
ton raised in the words quoted above, the first }>re- 
sents nmrely an administrative difiioulty which can, 
no doubt, •be satisfactorily overcome by somc^ of the 
able and exx>erienced statesmen who hav(3 devoted 
their services to the administration of our great 
dependency. 

The other objection, namely, that no remedy can 
bo suggested that will fiiiiiine fruin deso- 

lating India, is startling and seems utterly unteuabie 
in view of the records of Indian Jiistnry itself. In 
1770, thirteen years after the batllij «»i Plassy and 
the introduction of British lulo in Bengal, t^iat fertile 
province was devastated by an aj»pailirig famine of 
which an eye-witness, the HonourablM Jf)hn 8hore 
afterwards Jjord Teignmoutli, has hut us a most 
affecting description. A few years later Ijord Oorn- 
wallis went to India as Governor <.Jeneral and 
suggested permanent fixity in the land tux, as the 
measure best calculated restore prosperity among 
a people who subsisted chhUly by agriculture : in a 
despatch dated 8rd February 17iM), he said : 

“ There is this further advantage ho oxpuoted from a. fix#»d 
artHo.'iKiuoiit in a eoimtry Hizhjeoi to <:lrnuj;Jit uiid inuitdation, 
tliat it. uifordn a at roiig inducement lii Hit; hindlu)lder tti exert 
hiiusolf to repair an speedily aa possihio lie* whi«'h hia 

land iii.i) Lave suatained from those cahunitit-N. i lis ability to 
rai^Li monoy to make these oxrrtionH will be projuutionalely 
iiw.ri'jMcd by the additional value wbinli ibe of the 

publi'* demand will stamp upon his lamled jjrojierty: the 
n,‘Vf rso is to be expected when the ihiblit; nsfeeseiuent ih subject 
to un7imiWl increase.” 

Accordingly throughout the extensive province 
where the land tax was permanently fixed in 17ud, 
the horrors of famine have been unknown for more 
than haff a century ; and official records testify to 
the growing ^irosperity of the people ui-der the 
Permanent Settlement llegulatioiis, as well as to 
their increased ability to tide over seasons of 
drought and inundation. Official records likewise 
show that when similar calamities befcl our other 


Indian provinces where arbitrary assessments pre- 
vail, their populations were subjected to those ac^te 
sufferings which have been so graphically described 
by Lord Teignmouth with regard to the Bengal 
famine of 1770, and by credible witnesses of the 
Orissa famine of 1806, and of the famines in Madras, 
Bombay and the N.W. Provinces in 1877, 1878, 
and 1879. 

Beverting further to the historical facts alluded 
to above, th^e following extracts will show that, with 
the exception of the enlightened and marvellously 
successful policy which Lord Cornwallis inaugurated 
in Bengal, our land system in India has been 
marked throughout by a lamentable degree of tJiort- 
sightediioss and rapacity. 

‘‘The over-estimate of the capabilities of the 
Deccan, acted upon by our early Collectors, drained 
the country of its agricultural capital, and accounts 
for the poverty and distiess in which the cultivating 
population has ever since been plunged. . . . All 
betokens a state of poverty. The more unfavour- 
able results must mainly bo attributed to a greater 
degree of over- taxation.” ( “ Blue book on the Deccan 
Biots Commission, 1878, page 10.”) 

“ The margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence 
is less than the value of the labour he has ex])eTuied 
on the land. . . . This distrift has the benefit of 
water communication by botl) the Ganges and the 
lumna ; it is intersected by the East laidian Bailway 
and is partly traversed by : ho Ganges Canal ; yet 
the land is only worth five years’ pui chase, and the 
state of the average cultivator is one of hopchss 
insolvency and misery.” ( ” Boport ol the Colucior of 
(•awnporo, 1879, on the settlemont 4 )f that dihtrict.”) 

This district lias been much mismanaged, ana 
unauthorised charges and illegsil modes of duress 
liave prevailed very extensively. T‘he r(;visiou of 
the Settlement took place at a period wbeii the dis- 
position to over-assees was far from being allayed, 
it is impossible in districts bo greatly injured m 
their circumstances and more in vdiat the French 
call their morale hy*^ oppressive asscse'Dionts, that the 
mistakes and evils wliich have arisen can be re- 
dressed at one operaiion. No sliglit benefit will 
have been gained if the Government are convinced 
of the actual loss of monoy v hicli is certain t<» follow 
over- assessment.” (“ Mr. Bird’s report on the con- 
dition of the Budaou distridt.”) 

“The Government has read with much concern 
the opinion expressed by the Collector as to the 
imdue pressure of the revised rates, in consequence 
of which a large quantity of land has been put up 
for sale in default of revenue, much of which found 
no purchasers.” (“ Government Minute on the re- 
port of the Collector of Sholapore for 1872-73.”) 

“The land revenue Collections in Madras for 
1876-77 are returned at £3,290,575, showing a 
decreahe of £1,248,438 below those of the previous 
year. Large remissions of revenue were rendered 
necessary on account of the decrease of cultivation 
and failure of crops. No remissions, however, had 
to bo granted but of the permanently settled 
demand.” (“ Moral and material condition of India 
for 1876-77, page 

“ it gee ms to me in the face of such considerations 
quite unreasonable to urge that the revision of the 
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revenue survey had nothing to do with the present 
cHsis. These consideratiouB justify tme in placing 
the excessive enbanoement of the assessmonts as the 
special cause which has disturbed the relations of 
debtor and creditor in the l^oona and adjoining 
districts.” (“Eeport of Sir Auckland Colvin as 
member of the Deccan Biots Commission.”) 

Those ofHciai statements, all pointing in the same 
direction, furnish an answer to the question raised 
in Sir William Weddorburn’s amendment, seeing 
that they place beyond a doubt the fact that the 
hel|)leBsness of the Indian people to resist oven the 
first attacks of famine is due to the poverty and 
destitution in which they have been by 

opi>renHive taxation, chiefly in the form of excessive 
land ussossmeuts. On the other liand, the statements 
which will now be quoted, will expose, with equal 
fi)rce, the hollowness of Lord George Hamilton’s 
unsupported assertion that no remedy can be 
suggested that will prevent famine from desolating 
India. 

‘‘'Iho revenue of the permanently settled estates 
in Ilfingal has for j^ears been realised with groat 
puncMiality. Losses sometimes occur through failure 
of crops, epidemics, the devastations of cyclones •and 
other calarnUies of reasons ; but as a rule the large 
pi> sent excess of the annual rental over the Govern- 
niem. deuianii, enables holders to meet that demand 
even in the most disastrous ^’’ears.” (‘SSir George 
Oampboira Administration report for IS72*73.”) 

“(treat as was the inogress wloch 1 knew had 
been made in the position of the cultivat’ug 
cd asses, 1 was, rjuito unprepared to find thorn 
ocrMij» 3 .iiig a position so different from that which 
T remombored th^m to occupy when I first came 
to the country. They were then poor and op- 
priissed, with little incentive to increase the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil. I find them now as 
prosperous, as independent and as coilifortublo as the 
peas.^ntry, I believe, of any country in the world ; 
wAl fed, well clothed, free to enjoy the full benefit 
of tiieir own labours and to hold their own and 
obt.im prompt redress for wrong.” (“iSir Ashley 
Eden’s speech in Calcutta in 1877.”j 

Tliese do(?uMjont8 and numerous other olficial 
records of the period conclusively show that when 
drouglit or inundation causes Herjou.s damage to the 
crops in the permanently settled districts, their 
population is not subjected thereby to the acute 
sufferings, nor docs the State sustain the heavy loss 
of laud revenue, which invariably mark similar 
visitations in our otli 4 ir Indian provinces. The 
documents, moreover, expose the serious error under 
which Lord G. IJamiiton labours, wlien he assorts it 
to be a mistake to sook a remedy for famine in India. 
His assertion is the more unaccountable and 
surprising in that it directly impugns the correctness 
of the views proclaimed by tho head of the Govern- 
ment of w'hich he is a member. Lord Salisbury, 
speaking at Bradford in 1877, said : — 

“ pppond upon it, the true remedy agiiinKt faitimo and 
scarcity is the frugality of tho people. The. pcoi»l<.* ought in 
years of plenty to inuko money eiioi^gh to lay up against tboHo 
tmiea of famine. It is rather to this than to nay great .*iud 
pasHionate expenditure in public works tluit I would look for a 
remedy.^* 


The eamesthess of Lord Saliebuxy’s language on 
that occasion revealed his firm oonviction in the 
soundness of the principle he was proclaiming ; and 
a heavy responsibility attaches to the Government 
of India for having withheld the administrative 
action and moral support necessary for carrying that 
obviously true principle into effect. An equally 
grave responsibility must now rest on those who, by 
preventing enquiry into the causes of famine, have 
made themselves instrumental in perpetuating the 
vicious state of things to which Lord Salisbuiy so^ 
significantly called public attention. * 


V.— HABIYAB! MATIADEO, HAEIYAB ! 

By Donald N. Beid. 


Siva or Mahadoo, the destroying god, and his 
consort, Parvati or Bhawani, have their most ardent 
worshippers among the Hindu peasants of those 
provinces that are now being desolated by facnyie. 
Mahadeo-adham and KaU-chaurufi^ or in other words 
small shrines dedicated to the god and his consort, 
are to be found in every village of Bohar, Oudh,. 
and the North- Western Provinces. They generally 
consist of a small mud-built pedestal, surmounted by 
little idols ; and are sometimes protected 1^ a canopy 
of thatch or tiles. These ’shrines are much 
frequented by all classes of Hindus, on the 
occurrence of any calamity, and on the outbreak of 
small-pox or similar epidemics. In fact small-pox is 
always ascribed to the wrath of the malevolent 
goddess Biiawani, and after her is named deci^ 
while famine, blight, and destruction of crops by 
floods, drought, frost, or hailstorms are attributed to 
the wrath of Mahadeo, the destroying god. Hence, 
the invocation which goes up to heaven from the 
mouth of evtuy devout llindu peasant in the Valley 
of the Ganges during the sowing of the rahi — 

JJantjiir ! Mahatho, hariyar'*^ — A familiar trAmsla- 
tion of which moans “ Clothe the fields with greeu, 
Mahadeo, clothe the fields with green.” This solemn 
invocation, which ciomes from the innermost heart of 
tho Indian peasant during the sowing season, was 
firbt heard by me in the >ear 1800, and I soon came 
to learn that tiio thoughts and words of the Indian 
peasantry wore continually employed about 
Mahadeo, in much the same way that the name of 
the chief was uppermost in the minds of old-time 
Highlanders. 

Keceiit events have looked as if the chiefs of the 
India Office and the Govornment of India wore 
under tho sjieU of Mohadeo in one of his evil moods • 
(and had therefore unconsciously become his active 
ageiiU), as the misciuof which those chiefs have 
already ^worked is incalculable. The red-tapeism is 
prodigious of those gentlemen who are responsible 
for the welfare of our fellow- subjects in Iiidia, and 
in itself is striking evidence that Seme malevolent 
influence is at work to warp their minds. For in- 
stance, Lord George Hamilton professed to bo 
horrified at Sir William Wedderburn’s moderate 
and sensible demand for an immediate enquiry ro- 
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garding the condition of the rayate, and he declared 
Skat a more inopportune moment for each a pro- 
posal could not be imagined.’’ But, without mean- 
ing to be rude, I beg to remind Lord George Hamil- 
ton of a happy quotation from Erasmua Darwin to 
the effect that **a fool is a man who never made an 
experiment ; and now is the time to try the experi- 
ment of devising means to stop deaths from starva- 
tion in India, instead of flourishing that ridiculous 
Famine Code in the faces of the unfortunate people. 
^One can now thoroughly appreciate the following 
Vemarks of the late Mr. Aherigh Mackay in his 
well-known book “ Twenty-one Days in India ” : — 

“ Lord Ikac'OD^s apophthegm was that reading makoth a full 
tiiau ; and it would h& better to give the starving cultivator 
Bacon than the report of that Ooinmiesion (which we <‘.annot 
name without tears and laughter) which goes t(i work on the 
assumpdou that writing makoth a full inan—that to write 
over a certain area of paper will fill the collapsed cuticles of 
the agricultural dassos tlixoughout India.” 


Lord George Hamilton is, however, responsible for 
the astounding statement that famines are ^Miievit- 
ablb incidents in India,” and he therefore thinks 
that ^*it is a mistake and is wrong for any member 
of this House to hold out the hope that an}' remedies 
which he can suggest can prevent famines from 
desolating India.” Who will now say that his lord- 
ship was not under the evil spoil of Mahadeo when 
he madq these mischievous and utterly msileading 
statements The malevolent spirit of the hour was 
however found in Mr. Bhownaggree, a loyal hench- 
man of the chief of the India Oflice. Now, I cannut 
say anything regarding Mr. Bhownaggreo’s practical 
knowledge of the rayut and his alTuirs; but it was 
evident that he had a shrewd suspicion of the rotten- 
ness of the impossible case which he was called upon 
to champion, as he could think of nothing better 
than to besmirch the reputation of gentlemen who 
are engaged in the thankless task of trying to 
ameliorate the condition of the poverty-stricken peas- 
ants of India. 

But to get hack again to Mahadeo, the destroying 
god of the Hindus, we find him at Lord Elgin’s 
elbow on more than one eventful occasion. Surely 
Lord Elgin must have been unconsciously inlluenced 
by Mahadeo when he held the telescope to his 
oilioial eye at Jabalpur, and remarked that lie had 
been struck by the appearance of prosperity which 
characterised the country ** right up to the gates of 
the city.” Mr. Goodridge’s letter to the Calcutta 
Englishman and the statement ot the Central Ne^vs 
correspondent regarding the condition of the Jabal- 
pur rayats, bad not been published when the Viceroy 
made his light-hearted speech. But both Mr. Good- 
ridge and tne Central Nows correspondent testify to 
the fact that the wrath of Mafiadeo and his consort 
Bhawdni had played havoc for months among the 
unhappy inhabitants of Jabalpur and the neighbour- 
ing districts. 

X have had many a wrestle with Mahadeo, but up 
to date he has nroved too strong for me. For in- 
stance, if the reader will kindly refer to the Journal 
of the Soeietij of Arts for the 30th of January 1885, 
he will find that I put the whole case in a nutshell, 
Against the destroying god, daring a discussion 
which follpwed a lecture delivered by Sir Edward 


Buck (then Mr. Buck). I said that the popular idea 
was that the productive power of the soil of India 
could not be increased, as people blindly thought 
that there were no proper means at the disposal of 
the ray at. But in North Behar alone there are 
15,947 saltpetre works and 1,804 saltpetre refineries, 
which are doing Mahadeo’s work in using up the 
essence of the manure of every village in this 
densely populated province, the whole of the 
saltpetre being exported. To prove the suicidal 
policy of this system I said that, in 1881, which was 
a year of drought in Behar, I plucked a wheat plant 
in a field near one of these saltpetre works, and this 
plant in its green state weighed 640 drachms, or 21 
lbs, as it had been properly nourished on the nitro- 
gen from the earth of the saltpetre works. A little 
further on in the same field, I plucked another 
wheat plant which only weighed 4^^ drachms in its 
green state ; but this plant had not received any of 
the nitrogen from the works, and was solely depend- 
ent on the impoverished soil for plant-food. No rain 
had fallen from the day they were sown in October, 
and I plucked them towards the end of February, 
the plants having grown during all those months 
without the aid of irrigation. But the difference was 
most marked between the properly- nourished and 
the badly -nourished jdants. Here, however, was an 
everyday object lesson which was neglected by the 
worshippers of Mahadeo. 

The most awful visitation of Mahadeo’s wrath upon 
an industrious people that was ever witnessed by me, 
took the form of a hail-storm in February 1860. I 
had taken over charge of a new factory in the 8aran 
district a few weeks before this disastrous event, and 
I well remember how favourably I had been struck 
by the appearance of the countrf and the growing 
crops of the rayats. The villages vrere embosomed 
in lovely fields of poppy, in all the snowy whiteness 
of full bloom which is reached before the drug 
begins to form ; wheat and barley were in ear, and 
presented a most luxuriant appearance ; hundreds of 
acres of arhar plant hid mo and my horse every 
morning as 1 went my rounds ; the low-lying paddy 
fields covered their ugliness m the soft blue flower 
of the ilax plant ; the mango and early summer fruit 
trees w'ero beginning to blossom. Buooue afternoon 
a black cloud oauio rolling up from the west, 
charged with hail stones as big as a child’s hand; 
and in half-an hour the crops of all my villagers 
were levelled with the ground and cut to pieces as if 
they had been trodden out by bullocks on the 
threshing-floor. The beautiful trees were stripped 
of their loaves aud branched and among the do oris 
dead birds were lying. Here and there a bullock 
was to be seen killed by the hail-stones before it 
reached the friendly shelter of the village. And as 
for the tiles of my bungalow and factory buildings, 
I could not discover a piece that was bigger than a 
penny-bit, so completely had they been smashed 
within the space of little more than half-an-hour. 
Heart-rending was the wail that went up to 
Mahadeo and his consort Bhawdui froni’ the ruined 
villagers. The false and fickle god had failed them 
at the eleventh hour \vhen their crops were ripening 
for the sickle, and now nothing but starvation stared 
them in the face. 
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THE ‘^FOEWAllD” POLICY.^ 

t 

After an interval of some naonths w’e are able to 
welcome the appearance of the third and last of 
Colonel 11. B. Hanna’s worh.s on. Indian Problems. 
The publication of “Backwards or Forwards y” 
coincides with India’s Af^ouy in the clutch of the 
greatest disaster of the century, just ns the previous 
^volume of the aeries provided an opportune reply to 
the specious arguments advanced against the late 
Government’s wise decision to abandon Chitral. 
Taken in connexion with its predecessors the present 
hrochure exhibits an exhaustive yet condensed and 
closely reasoiied exposure of the whole framework 
of fallacies, prejudices, and wrong-headed ambitions 
that have driven the military advisers of the Govern- 
ment of India along the path which has ended in the 
present distressing condition of our fellow-subjects. 
If any evidence, either of ^ statistics or of expert 
opinion, be necessary to clinch the arguments and 
emphasize the conclusions of the earlier volumes, it 
is to be found here. Following up his attack on the 
military policy of the last twenty years, the gallant 

^ Indian Problems, No. 3. Backwards or Forwards f by 
Colonel H. B. Hanna. Constable, Westminster. 


author examines in detail the value oi the huipe otid 
costly works at Ctuetta and Bawal Pindi, Add triaih-* 
phantiy shows their utter worthlessness, eveA from 
the point of view of the end which they ^re 
ostensibly designed to serve. The ruittouS extrava* 
gancd and futility of the military railways on the 
North-West frontier then receive condign punish-^ 
ment from the Colonel’s pen, and the total cost of 
the misguided “ forward policy ” is estimated* 
Headers of India know how often these questions 
have been treated in our columns, yet the most con- 
vinced opponent of the official view will welcome so 
handy and complete a rhuim of the grounds of his 
belief, and endorse the conclusion reached by a die-* 
play of unfaltering moral courage, which is the 
more remarkable in a member of a service where 
departuie from traditional opinions is regarded as 
little short of treachery, and where adherence to the 
right, if it is not also the popular, view is visited 
with Revere if rehned penalties. Not the least 
valuable parts of a valuable work are the sketch map 
showing the military and commercial railways built 
or building on the North-West frontier, and the yeiy 
complete estimate of the approximate cost of the 
“forward policy ” down to the end of 1896, includ- 
ing the war of 1S78-B0. There it is shown that the 
total sum expended exceeds seven hundred millions 
of rupees. During the same period the cost of the 
police has nearly doubled, and the cost of the politi- 
cal department has more than doubled, while the 
cost of the Army, exclusive of military works, special 
works, ] leferred Pay, and rise in Exchange, has in- 
creased by over a The Secretary of IState for 

India sold, during the last iluancial year, bills for 
over three hundred and twenty millions of rupees as 
against one hundred and seventeen millions in 1877- 
8, an increase of eighty per cent, mea8ure4 
pounds sterling. 

With ironiciil acutouess the appeals to authority 
are drawn largely from the utterances of the avowed 
supporters of the theories which are under exami- 
nation. On Lord Mayor’s Day 1873, Lord Beaoons- 
held declared that, 

“ Si> far M.S the iiiVHHiou of Judin in that quarter is concerned, 
it i.w the oj))mou of Her Majosty^s Oovernment that it is 
Hcarccly practifsable. The base of operations of iiiiy possible 
foe is so remote, the communications are so difficult, the aspect 
of the (jountry so forbidding, that we have long arrii'cd at the 
opinion that an invasion^ of our Empire, by passing the 
mountains which form oiur North-West frontier, is one whioh 
we need not dread/’ 

From a detailed examination of the country between 
the Trans-Oaucasus and the Indus, and of the forces 
available to Bussia in the former district, it is seen 
that in spite of the 'great extension of railways in 
Central Asia the words of Lord Beaoonsheld ore as 
true to-day as they were when they were uttered. 

“ It would require a Ganges or an Indus or both to give 
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c: 

CetitrAl A-sia a uhanoc of ov<»r rivalHnjjf Tndia in fertility. . . . 
Hr. C. E. Blcldulph, an Indian (dvilian, who made the journey 
within the last few years, entimateH the cultivable land 
throughoxit the whole of Ccntnil Aeia at 2.2 per cent.*' 

It follows that there is little chance of any con- 
siderable addition being made to the 41,000 troops 
of all arms of which their liussian gaiTison is now 
composed, and we may dismiss from our minds the 
fear tlmt Central Asia can ever be used as a base 
whence to attempt the conquest of India.** The 
f scare with reference to a Kussian occupation of 
Herat is equally groundless. ** Herat city is a mass 
of mud hovels shelteiing some 5,000 souls, exclusive 
of the garrison.** Sir Henry L)urand afhrmed his 
Opinion that, 

‘*To speak of tho intej^ity of the place as of vital import- 
ance to British India was a liyj)erbolc mo iuMilrinuf to c>ommon 
Bonso os .scarcely to ncod refutation, an-1 which i^^noraneo of 
tho countries west «»f tho Indus, and earperiouco of military 
operations in the East, could alone palliate.’^ 

IVovided that a rational plan decrees the withdrawal 
oi the British frontier to Jacobabad, India may 
remain calm even while Hussia subdues tho whole of 
Afghanistan and occupies Qiiotta and Jellalabad. 
Then the two frontiers are ^’separated by two 
hundred and two miles of painful and difhcult road’* 
at the ^ou^hem extjremity, “ while at the northern 
extremity eighty- one miles of formidablo passes 
would separate Peshawar from Jellalabad.” With 
our granary at Multan great difUculty is experienced 
in feeding the garrison of three to four thousand 
men stationed in Quetta, which is capable of accom- 
modating fifteen thousand. .!« it probable therefore 
that Kussia with her true base at Tillls, l,74S miles 
away, dependent for supplies <iu ‘‘ u single-lined rail- 
way liable at one part of its course to be interrupted 
by sand, at another by enow, at a third by floods, 
exposed for Inindreds of Tniles to the danger of a flank 
attack from J^ersia (unless we are to concede that 
Persia too has become a Bussinu province) and for 
o^b^r hundreds to the raids of Afghan tribes,’* and 
ending in a desert, is it probable that Kussia would bo 
able to maintain at (iuotta such a garrison that any 
portion could be detached for an invasion? And 
Avhea the terminus is reached “the terrible transport 
difficulty w'ould bo awaiting them.” The tr niendous 
wa^teof baggage animals on tho Briti.sh frontier during 
tlie numerous frontier wars, which in additioii to tho 
vast sums entered under the htjad of tran .sport in tho 
' eetiriKites, absorbs most of the cost of “ inobilization,” 
coiitirms tho opinion, formed in 1882, of General 
Skoboleff, who in his ignorance had spoken a few 
years previously of “masses of Asiatic cavalry” to 
be hurled on lui^ia. He said, after his subjugation 
of Akbal, 

“ To mvjuTo India w;e ftliould need 150,000 troops, 00,000 to 
enter India with, iind 90,000 to guard eoimuunioaliotiH. If 
5000 men needed 20,000 camels (as in the Akhal war), what 


would 150,000 need and where could we get the transport?* 
Wo should require vast Bupplies, for Afghanistan is a pgor 
country, and coAd not fetid 00,000 men, and we should have 
to fight tho Afghans as well as you.” 

Any Bussian force which succeeds in forcing its way 
through Afghanistan must be infinitesimally small, 
and against such a force the extravagant fortifi- 
cations of Quetta and Bawal Pindi, requiring each 
an army corps to man properly, are worse than 
absurd. Yet Sir George Chesney assurred an au- 
dience of British ofideers that these works were 
merely intended as a “precaxition in the event of 
our being taken by surprise.” Comment on the 
notion of a surprise is superiluous. 

The answer then to the question asked on the title 
page becomes apparent. 

“ What would he an act of prudence, wisdom, and modera- 
tion at a time wlien wo are succesisful, would (‘erluiuly ho 
considered hy the tribes on our border as an act of weakiui.’-M if 
undertaken at the com men cement of a war.” 

Thus Lord Boberts in his memorandum dated Kabul, 
May 29lh 1880. Yet fc3ir George Chasney, who for 
live years was military Beurejary to the Indian 
Government, and for live years ISIilitary Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, admits that ou^tlie outbreak 
of war tho fust step would consist in concenlratioii 
on Quetta, Peshawar, and Bavval i’indi, and the aban- 
doniueiit of the frontier outposts such as ('iiLiral, 
Gilgit, and the numerous siualJer forts. Wliat tlien 
becomes of the arguments based Tm prestige that 
were urged against a withdrawal fiMiu Chitral? 
Tho only prudent and iionourable course open to us 
is to sanction at once a withdrawal wliich mm-t come 
if war ever throatuns, and is all tlm luore ueceswary 
if, as uudoubtealy is tho case, Kussbi can never 
threaten India, for then the onl,-^ argumoiits ad- 
vanced to support our oucroachmtnts <;u Afghanistan 
fall to the ground. But our rolircmeut must not be 
limited to the Quetta Jino, it must be cariied back to 
the valley of the Indus, the natural frontier. To 
this conclusion one is inevitably led by the argu- 
ments put forward by the most competent authori- 
ties. 

“The luiw frontier whiili l»;is replaced that of iln; Jndiis 
Valley not un y iuekis tlm advantages ai tachiug to I’nc latter, 
but has actually transformed l^em into dangers ; its eom- 
muuicatious are hud. [a patent to every one acquainted 
with the iUba.‘«tioaH history of iho 8ibj-Pibhiij and llarnai 
Valley R:iilw«ys]; all our atien»pw to lender tliem trustworthy 
have failed ; and tlui force s bj" which it is held ore out of 
proportion Hmuil compared to tho area and charaetor of tho 
country, and the temper of the i>ooplc tliey arc* oxj)ctvtcd to 
control.” 

B^ason for the present policy there is strictly 
spenking none. Its origin is in the uncontrolled 
fighting spirit of the army. The military spirit is 
laudable and essential, “but above the niilitaxy 
spirit, guiding and restraining it, should stand the 
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higher eptrit of the statesmaD, which, without fear- 
ing danger, knows how to discern Without 
fear of contradiction it may be afhrmed that had the 
Es, 700,000,000 come out of the British taxpayer’s 
pocket, opportunity would have been found for the 
requisite guidance and restraint. The ramn d^etra 
of Quetta and the most damaging contention against 
its prolonged existonco is that it is *‘a large and 
ever present opportunity.” It is not and cannot be 
a final x)osition but merely stepping-stone to a 
better (?). Kandahar may realize our ideal, or Herat, 
and at least there will be more chance of a fight 
with the Kussians if we move seventy-four or still 
better four hundred and seventy-four iniloa nearer 
to their frontier than we are to-day.” At any rate, 
even if Russia w'isely keeps beyond our reach, we 
shall bo sooner or later lauded in a war with Afghan- 
istan. All this is an excellent commtntary on the 
scare created by the Ttme/i lust sururner in connexion 
with the new Russian railway on the Afghan 
frontier, and the significant mention of immense 
stores of railway material at New Chaman. *The 
military situation csoatod by this systematic aggres- 
sitm is undignified, unconstitutional, and financially 
intolerable. ♦In spite of Mr. Balfour’s confident pre- 
dictions the ar/iiy has been considerably increased 
since the Ohitral campaign. The Britisii forces in 
India are at prasent six thousand m excess of the 
sanctioned estfiblishmeiit, and tlie native army lias 
been augmeuteef in so disproportionaie a degree that 
the ratio betweeuJKuropefin and native troops fixed 
as the minimum consistent with safety at the end of 
tlie mutiny jjas been largely diminished, while the 
latter tendency of British Government has been to 
excite rather than allay discontent with our rule. 
Under present conditions it is perfectly justifiable to 
speak of tlio Imperial Service Troops of the Native 
States, maintained at a cost of Its. 0,000,000 annually, 
as a ** gratuitously created danger,” and to look 
upon the oj)portunity of their abolition as a distinct 
# gain. At this moment 11,000 British trooiis; 18,000 
Native troops, and 114 guns are employed in watch- 
ing the armies of the Independent JStates whose 
existence is justified only by the present frontier 
policy. Summing up, Colorfel Hanna says : 

“ J hnvf} shown that the J^orward T'olicy hJis jiddcd bcimly 
to the burdoii of taxation Ixirno by our IndiiiTi folli)W subjectH ; 
that it biiH robbed tbo Proviru-jul (lovcniino:itM of tlieir 
balances; that it htiM lillod tbo Native Army with untrust- 
worthy PathuuK and discontented soldiers of more loyal race : 
that it hiJH d»?Htroyod that prop/)rtion betwwjn liriiish and 
Native armed forces, without whiclx there can bo no safely for 
out rule : and that it has increased tho independent Prine.t\s* 
power to injure ns— in a word, that tho ('.owt of that ^lolicy has 
been to India tho arrest of Ijor development and the ira- 
poverishnient of her iuhabitiints, and to Gz*eat Prit^iLu the 
woukentng of the ties which have hitherto athtehed the bulk 
of tho Indian people to her rule, and a marked decrease in 
her ability to cope either witli civil or inilittuy' disaffection.” 


These are not the yords of a little Englander ^ 
or an uncompromising advocate of eooDomji but of 
an officer who has served with distinction in India, 
went through the last Afghan war, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with Afghanistan and its people and 
with every aspect of the frontier question. 


THE TENTH SOCIAL CONFEEENCK 


The annual meeting of the Social Conference proved 
a decided success. The attempt to revive the diffi- 
culties of last year at Poona met with a failure that 
one may hope will be final. In spite of it, the 
Conference assembled in the Conference pandal, 
and wisely exhibited in ifs proceedings the fullest 
harmony with the Congress. Mr. Sureudra Nath 
Baneijoe, wlio was President of tho Poona Congress, 
came forward and congratulated the Calcutta Oon- 
feronco on its return to its old home, expressing the 
sensible and obvious opinion that tho Conference 
was a valued and most necessary adjunct of the 
Congross. The Conforcn(!o happily rooipro.sated tho 
warm declaration of friendly and independent co- 
operation. “Tho Congress and the ConJcJC'OttCe,” 
say^s the Ihiyan I*ralat^h most jhstly, “ are sister in- 
‘‘ stitutions, one and insepa*able, workingin cliff -^renfc 
“ though convojgiijg spheres.” “Tho iSocial Confer- 
“ enco,” said tho President with indisputable truth, 
“ is a fitting corollary to tho Congres.s.” There is no 
reason in Ihci W(;rld why thcj iwo bodies should not 
carry on their work efT*^ctively in different pandals : 
tliere is no specific virtue in a pandal. But, for all 
practical purposes, it would be a very abi^urd pro- 
ceeding to set up different pandala ; and the sever- 
ance of establi'>hod comp mioiiship would bo in- 
terprotod as a sign of disciird. In the eyes of all 
rational lovers of their untry ’s welfare, discord is 
tho one thing that must be sedulously avoided — 
discord, and even the morost possible suggestion of 
discoid. 

“All your .‘^hrongtU is in your uniou, 

All your daijgtT is in disuord.” 

Mr. Justice Ranade’s address at tho preliminary 
meeting, while giving interesting particulars of the 
progress of the movement throughout India, was 
interspersed with remarks of gravity and wisdom. 
The Conference owes^nore than can bo set forth in a*^ 
catalogue of items to the conduct and energy of the 
distinguished judge, who steadily exhibits the vigi- 
lance, moderation, and patient and large views of 
the wisest statesmanship. There is nothing more 
noteworthy them his explicit enforcement of the 
great fundamental principle of the State’s dependence 
upon the quality of the individual*citizon— a principle 
that seems to be too often overlooked by Western 
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etatesmeni who think they understand their craft 
better than the men of the East. Mr. Justice 
Banade acknowledged amply the importance of 
political action, such as is the main concern of the 
Oongress. But that alone, indispensable and valu- 
able as it is— and we, of course, should be the very last 
to undervalue it — is not sufficient to meet the require- 
mmits of the national development. **The State, 
“ after all,'’ says Mr. Justice Banade, ** exists only 
to make individual members composing it nobler, 
happier, richer, and more perfect in every attri- 
** bute with which we are endowed ; and this per- 
“ fection of our being can never be insured by any 
outside arrangement however excellent, unless the 
individual member concerned is in himself pre- 
** pared in his own private social sphere of duties to 
co-operate in his own well-being.” This appeal 
goes to the very roots of the virtue of citizenship and 
the mystery of statecraft. It is a message that is 
no less valuable to Englishmen at home than to the 
natives of India. And it is noteworthy that it comes 
ringing across the ocean from India itself, where 
we are officially taught to understand that there is 
no real political ability except what we export from 
England* Let us add some of Mr. Justice Banade’s 
summary remarks : — 

** What is the inner spring of action which ' is setting in 
motion both orthodox and reform workers against their will, 
eyea where their will does not consent to move That inner 
spring, bidden purpose not consciously realized in many cases, 
is the sense of human dignity and freedom, which is slowly 
asserting its supremacy over tlie mind. It is not confined to 
one sphere of family )ifo. It invades the whole man and 
makes him fed that individual purity and Modal justice have 
paramount claims over us all, wliich we cannot ignore lung 
without being dragged down to a lower level of exisfenco. 
This or that particular reform or revival of ancient practices as 
some would like to .call them, the removal of this or that par- 
ticular. defect or vice, is not, and nhould not be, the only end 
and aim of the agitation to improve our social condition. The 
end is to renovate, to purify, and also to perfect the whole 
man, by liberating his intellect, devutiog his standard of duty, 
and perfecting all his powers. Till so renovated, purified, and 
perfected, we can never hope to be what our ancestors once 
were, the chosen people to wlioin groat tasks were nllotted, 
and by whom great deeds wore performed. Where this feeling 
animates the worker, it is a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence in what particular direction it assorts itself, and in what 
particular method it proceeds to work. AV’’ith a hberated 
manhood, with buoyant hope, with a fuiilt that never shirks 
duty, with a sense of Justice that deals fairly to all, witli un- 
clouded intellect and powers fully cultivated, and lastly with 
'a love (that overleaps all bounds, renovated India will take her 
proper rank among the nations of the world and be the master 
of the situation and of her own destiny. This is the goal to 
he reached ; this is the promised land.” 

The noble ideal so eloquently outlined by Mr. 
Justice Banade^ 'was consistently kept in view by, 
Babu Narenda Nath Ben, in his able and wisely prac- 
tical address from the chair at a subsequent meeting. 
Mr. Sen particularly urged that social reform 


a 

should be carried on on strictly natioual, that is, 

** Aryan and §hastric lines,” that they should ‘^pro- 

ceed with caution and make no attempt to intro- 

duce violent changes in the social organisation,” 
and that they should show extreme tolerance for 

the opinions and feelings of those who differ” from 
them on tho subject. There were eleven resolutions 
discussed and passed. We cannot cite them textu- 
ally, but it may be instructive to refer to their 
substantial contents. The amazing thing to English- 
men will probably be that such points should 
require any discussion whatever, or that anyone 
should have thought of “ violent changes ” in con- 
nection with any of them. But in India practical 
rebgion has got so intimately entwined with every- 
day life that the utmost caution and patience are 
necessary. The promotion of “friendly feeling 
“ between people of different races and belonging to 
“ different creeds,” of all efforts that favour temper- 
ance, of religious and moral education “so as to 
“ counteract, to some extent, the evil complained of 
“ about the present Western education being too 
“ secular in its character,” and of the “ education 
“ and social amelioration of the pariahs and the 
“ other out-castes in all parts of Iisdia ” — these 
points need no comment ; they commend themselves 
by the simple statement. So does the resolution in 
favour of the publication of full accounts the 
principal receipts and expenditure, and tho enforce- 
ment of a proper administration, of religious endow- 
ment funds. The Conference deprecates the excom- 
munication of travellers beyond sea that conform to 
the rules of Hindu society on their retprn ; and the 
warm urgency of this point a few years back has had 
its effect in wider relaxations of the striugent rule. 
Mr. Justice Banade’s statistics show no fewer than 
lfi7 Hindu students in England at the present time, 
and tho judge insists that such pilgrimage for study 
“ must inevitably take place,” and that the people 
at home “ will be wise in their generation, who 
“ remove the thorns from the ways of the young « 
“ pilgrims and welcome them back on their return.” 
The rest of tho resolutions relate to the position of 
women. The Conference is undoubtedly right in 
putting into the very forefront of their programme 
the extension of female education ; and it is worth 
while to quote the exact terms expressing the 
methods in contemplation : — 

Tho best way is (1) to proceed on national lines by employ- 
ing in female schools teaohers of good character and desoended 
from roapectable Hindu families; (2) to establirth training 
schools to Hoonro a sufficient number of qualified female 
teachers ; (3) to open home classes for grown-up ladies who 
cannot attend regular schools, with extra female teachers to 
visit and help at stated intervals, such ladies as read at their 
homes ; (4} to employ n Paudita versed in Sanskrit to read 
passages from the Poranas and impart religious and moral 
instrnctiou to ladies ; (6) to take steps to publish text- books 
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Buited to the requirementB of fomalo Bchools ; and (6) to jm- 
part instruotion in needl^ork, hygiene, cnlinaiy art, domesfcio 
economy, and training of oluldren, in Beoondai^ Bohools. 

What do English folk think of this? Oan they 
adequately realize what such a reform means ? A 
reform^ we say, it is actually set forth in the first 
of the Conference resolutions. To Indians the 
changes foreshadowed are far more serious than 
Homo Buie or Disestablishment is to Engliiihmen, 
and, indeed, incomparably more so. Tet to Western 
experience they seem changes that might instantly 
be taken for granted. The reduction of marriage 
expenses, the discouragement of child marriage, and 
the removal of obstacles to the re-marriage of child 
widows, are finding a steadily increasing support, 
varying in different regions of the country. Finally 
the Conference “ strongly denounces ” polygamy 

as at once degrading and pernicious iu its conse- 
“ quences,” and strikes specifically at Kulinism with 
all its monstrous abuses. There is not a single pro- 
posal in the programme that is not, to the Western 
mind, obviously just and right, as well as moderate, 
oven to the point of absurdity or incredibility. 
Still, as has been said, the Conference does 
most wisely to proceed with caution. It must, on 
pain of uisasler, take the feelings of the general 
community along with it, not captive, but willing on 
personal conviction. The leaders, it Is obvious, may 
be fully trusted after ten years of admirable inspira- 
tion and guidance. 

TREVELYAN’S LIFE OF MACAULAY.' 

• __ 

If Solon had lived in modern times, his famous 
maxim would perhaps have taken a different form ; 
it would not have been “ Call no man happy till he 
dies,” but *'Call no man happy till his biography 
has been published.” And (let one Ilerodoteau story 
have leave to recall another) if Lord Macaulay had 
^retained any vestige of the old belief in a Nemesis 
waiting upon good fortune, ho would surely, as he 
approached the close of his wonderfully fortunate 
life, have sacrificed, like Polycrates of Samos, his 
most prized possession, lest the jealousy of Heaven 
should overtake him after death in the shape of a 
bad biography. Rut Macaulay was more fortunate 
than Croesus or Polycrates; his life was happy to 
the last, and it has been commemorated in a bio 
graphy which by general consent is placed among 
the first three in the English language. Most of his 
good fortune he thoroughly deserved ; of this precise 
form he was a little undeserving. Had he not borne 


’ **Life and Lettera of Lord Maop.ulay.’* By Sir G. 0. 
Trevelyan. New Edition. (London and Bombay : Longmans, 
Groeu and Go.) 


false witness of Boswell, p]x>poimdmglikeeharadiacis^ 
but untenable paradox that the worthlessness 
writer caused the worth of his book? But Faietiaisns 
magnanimous andforgivingthan theancientsimiiiginsid 
possible, allotted him for his biographer the mm of 
stainless honour, the scholar and gentlemahi whose 
withdrawal from politics, announced at the begimuDg 
of last month, has caused the profoundest regret to 
men of all parties. English public life is indeed per- 
ceptibly the poorer for Sir George Trevelyan’s retire- 
ment; it is still permitted us to hope that English 
literature may be the richer, and that the bri£[0 of 
Tbeages ” which has checked a political career may 
not be a serious obstacle to biographical and his- 
torical study. 

Sir George Trevelyan himself reminds ue some- 
where that Dr. Johnson defined the qualification a 
biographer as the ability ‘‘ to write trifles with 
dignity.” IIow exactly the sentence expresses the 
charm of Sir George’s own book! No fact that 
helps us to see Macaulay in his habit as he lived is 
too trivial to be mentioned— his inability to sharpen 
a razor, for instance. And yet dignity is nevisr 
sacrificed ; the hero is not less of a hero because we 
have learnt a secret that might have been known 
only to his valet. To many the most delightful 
pages of all will be those that telFof Macaulay in his 
unrestrained frolicsome intercourse with his nophews 
and nieces. He was '*the ideal uncle,” confesses 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, otherwise a somewhat severe 
critic, “ the uncle of optimistic fiction.” And what 
a fascinating glimpse, by the way, of the future 
biographer is afforded in one of these avuncular 
stories, told iu a letter of Macaulay’s own ! He had 
taken “Georgy” with two other children to the 
National Gallery. The others assumed airs of oon- 
noisseurship, “Georgy” only avowed weariness. 
“When I put him into the carriage, he said, half 
sulkily; *I do not call this seeing sights. I have 
seen no sight to-day.’ Many a man who has 
laid out thirty thousand pounds on paintings would, 
if he spoke the truth, own that he cared as little for 
the art as i>oor Georgy.” 

For Indian readers the most interesting portion of 
these volumes will naturally be the chapter that 
tells, with the assistance of copious extracts from 
his letters and journals, the story of Macaulay’s life 
in India from 1834 to 1838. His biographer calls 
the Indian episode “the most important ciroumstanoe ^ 
in Macaulay’s life.” His appointment to a place on 
the Supreme Council, as the one member of the 
board who was not a servant of the Company, was 
indeed of importance in more ways than one. It 
changed his whole career ; it took him out of the 
main stream of English politics, into which he 
never returned, and it gave him such a competency 
as left him free, on his return to England, to devote 
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himsell to literature without auxioty about himself 
or hie family. But Macaulay’s three years in 
Oaleutta are not without an importance of another 
kind. He rendered great services to India, both 
directly aud indirectly ; directly by his work upon 
tho Penal Code, and by the strong, lucid and per- 
suasive common sense of hifl'minutes on education, 
the freedom of the press, and other subjects ; in- 
directly by the brilliant historical ossays which 
interested the mass of his fellovz-countrymen at 
homo in their great dependency as they had never 
been interested before. “ The task of interesting 
Englishmen in the details of Indian administration,” 
says his biographer, “ is an undertaking which has 
ballled every pen except his own.” It is to be 
feared that the sentence still requires little qualifica- 
tion, 03 regards the generality of English readers, in 
spite of the splendid work done sinco Macaulay’s 
time by Sir William Hunter and others. The story 
of the violent agitation got up against Macaulay in 
the Calcutta press, and of the hole-and-corner meet- 
ings hold to denounce him, is amusing and in- 
structive reading even at tlie present day. One can 
well understand that neither the iticisivo cleaniess 
nor the obvious truthfulness of the following re- 
marks* commended thorn to the persona most nearly’’ 
45oncernoS : * 

“Tlie political plirapooloj^T of tiio Enffli^h in India is the 
saniti ’tt’illj t.be 3 political j'hraKt'cdo^yy of our (toiititiyinoTi at 
home ; but. it is never to I30 forpr<'tten that the same words 
iHtaiid for very ditferent things at, LonJ<»ii and at CUlcutia. 
Wo hear nmcli about puhlic, f<i)iniou. Ilis love of liberty, tbo 
inlluenoo of the Press. Put wo must romembor that publht 
opiuitm Tneans the opiiiiou of five, liundn d persons who have 
no iutCTCst, fooling or lasn? iu comniou with the fifty milliojiH 
among whom they live; that the io\o of lihorty moans the 
ji*trong objoetion wliich tin* live, luindrod fed to ovory nnULsuro 
which can prevent thorn fjoni rjo.inig us thoy clioose towards 
the fifty millions ; Umt the J*ros*i is alt<>:^utluT supported by the 
five hundred, and h»is nci inotivo 10 jiload tin’ cuum’ of tho fifty 
maUaii.s.” 

Socrates, with his perpetual enquiries for defini- 
tions, could not have been ntoie distasteful to the 
Athenians than Macaulay iiiiist have made himself 
to tho English in Calcutta by the nievcilees logic of 
such writing as this. From Socrates to Sir John 
Seeley, scientific thinkers have insisted on the im- 
portance of clear notions of tho meaning of abstract 
terms Mke ‘‘law” or “liberty.’' The misfortune is 
that we do not always want these clear notions ; they 
«. have a way of making us very uncomfortable. 

To the student this book is nothing less than au 
inspiration. It is permeated with tho love of litera- 
ture, a love felt as doeply by the biographer as by 
the subject of the biography. Jjord Macaulay’s 
own critic! sme^ scattered through the volumes, are 
intensely interesting and suggestive. But the chief 
stimulus comes ifot from the criticisms but from the 
example. Few, if any, can hope to emulate the 


• 

amazing rapidity with which he possessed himself of 
the content^of a classic. The list of books thest he 
read and re-read at Calcutta excites despair rather 
than emulation in the average mind. But tho deei> 
solace that ho found in the reading of great authors 
is a joy within tho reach of all of us. “ That I have 
not utterly sunk under this blow,” he writes after 
the death of his youngest sister, “ I owe chiefly to 
literature. What a blessing it is to love books as I 
love them — to be able to oonverse with the dead, 

and to live amidst the unreal I have gone 

back to Greek literature with a passion quite astonish- 
ing to myself. I have never felt anything like it.” 

Incidentally, the passage just, quoted is testimony 
to another quality of Macaulay, which is strongly 
brought out in this biography — the dtep alToction- 
ateness of his nature. His love for his sifters moots 
us at every turn. To bis love of children allusicm 
has already been made. Of his care for tljose who 
wore in any way depondeut upon him let one 
instance suffice. AVlien ho received his Indian ap- 
pointment ho proposed to oflor to keep his clerk in 
his service. “1 cannot bear tho tliouglit,” lie wrote, 
“ of throwing any person who hay been about me for 
five years, and with whom 1 have no fcult to find, out 
of bread, while it is in my power to retain his services.” 

In tho twenty -one years that have elapsed sinco 
the fiist publication of this memoir, Ijord Macaulay’s 
fame, both as a man and a writer, fms been subjected 
to much severe criticism. “ Every 'schoolboy knows ” 
by this time the fault.s of his^Uterury style. As a 
lii.itorian, despite his ohi borate pains, he stands con- 
victed of many shortcomings from the lioint 01 view 
of his bucccssors. He sulferod from “a constitu- 
tional incapacity for not making up hi i mind”; he 
falls short of tho modern stiindcid of impartiality. 
Tho late Mr. Cotter Mori^on, a genuine and ap]>reci- 
ative admirer of Macuuluj’s rhetorical skill and skill 
of construction, remorseiorisly exposed the want of 
philosophic depth in the liistury and in the man, 
“His intellectual force,” Ha}w Mr. Stephen, “ waj^ 
extraordinary within certain limits ; beyond those 
limits tho giant became a child.” The want of 
spirituality, again, in Macaulay’s nature has jarred 
upon many thoughtful readers. But with all hia 
faults he was great and- loveabJo. Let those call 
him “prig” and “ rhilistine ” who find a pleasure 
in BO doing ; but let us romembor that tho day may 
come and is perhaps not distant, when England will 
need the qualities whose less lovely side provokes the 
superfine into using their alliterative epithets. Is a 
splendid rectitude (to name only one of Macaulay’s 
obvious characteristics), shining transparently 
through every action of a strenuous life, bo Buper- 
abundantly common that wo should wax intolerant 
of it, if we fancy it is sometimes a little too 
conscious of itself ? 
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OUE LONDON LETTER 


As we go to press an important memorial from 
Durban, with reference to the disgraceful treatment 
of British Indian subjects in South Africa, reaches 
us. On this subject, Mr. Chamberlain has made 
what at first blush looks like* an amazing confession 
impotenc^e. It comes apparently to this, that 
while the British Government would hotly resent 
the maltreatxrent of British subjects in any foreign 
country, they are powerless in face of such mal- 
treatment in a British colony, where a foriiuri one 
would expect them to intervene. It seems that 
while the arrivals of Indians at the Cape are dili- 
gently chronicled, the return of Indians to British 
India axe studiously ignored in certain quarters. It 
the puiqtose of these tactics is to inflame hostility 
against the Indians, it is certainly fulfilled, for we 
liave news of a scandalous conspiracy, joined even 
by members of the volunteer force, to resist the 
landing of Indians. We may mention that through- 
out the past year Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been in 
regular correspondence with Mr. Chamberlain on 
the whole subject, which we shall set forth in some 
detail in our next issue. 

The Earl of NortlJ.wook, who was Viceroy of India 
from 1872-76, gave evidence before Lord Wei by ’s 
Coiiimission on February i3rd. On the subject of 
the paynu^nt 8f trooj)H scut out to India he said : — 

“ I tliiiil: tlifti liKli.H lias b<ion liio-dly treated in thin jnatb’r. 
I'cr it not njjfht to clmrgo Lidia with the 

cu(liii;iry oApHiidiluro uf t)i« Ahytfsijiijju expedition. The 
cxtrriorflin.'oy expeuM's were a htthj ov<*r Heveii millions, -njd 
the ordinsiT'y e.xpeiiM's wi re not more tliaii CCOOjiOO ; and in 
the cMfo of wiir v/ifh A liy^-iniw, I do not ho(j what interest 
Jiidii liios ill tlio TnatttT. Jn the eoiT<‘-^l»ond<'iu*e last year 
hetwe*oi tlieTif usury tfijd the Indian Oovornment, the foriner 
adnut(» (1 that no charge sbcjiild have lieiin made upon India fur 
th» -A hy ssiiiian war. I (!annotc'‘nctdvehow it could Iwheldbyany 
ivHvoi]al)l» persoV Hint tlie cbnrgo of the Abyssiiii»m war should 
be laid upon India. Voii ctmld not nay that a port in tho Ked 
iSt'O, was concerned in the matter. As to the Egyptinn opera- 
tions in l.SSii. 1 Jijid H great deal to do with the arrangenioiits, 
and tliertforr J should not like to give any very strong (tpinioii 
against tliosc sirrjuigeineiils There was no doubt that ius re- 
guj;jls the keeping of the Suez OinMl open India hud an 
interest. Itj the first inslanei-, it wns intended that India 
should pay tho whole eoi'.l, of the expeilition. , That was when 
it was siipposed tliut some very small forc,o would be siitlicient. 
Tho f!lngli^}i tloverTin ent hud boon put to a grrtfit cost. Tho 
• ex}»editu>n cost £1.700,000, and tho ultimate arrangement 
made was that India paid £1 ,20u, 000 and England £500, OOP. 
Tn that in.-itter Tudiu wus hui-dly treated fairly, and it would 
.have been hotter if India had only paid ono-b>ilf. Ah to tho 
smding of troops to Huakin in 1S80 and eharging India with 
tliein, 1 think th.at ih a very bad case.*’ 

Lcrcl Northbrook, in tlv^ course of hia subsequent 
evidence, said that India Inid been inequitably and 
in some cases illegally treated in past years, and he 
did not see why tho injustice sbould not be re- 
dressed. 

“ lie Huggestecl that in future ctiHes, the Govennuent of India 
should lai the xjarty to decido whetlior tlion' wore or wore not 
direct, and Hul>stii7itiul Indian intcroHts involved. A Hiniihir 
opinion had boon advanced by Lord Gross in 1887, and by 8ir 
Henry Eowltn* nK>re rocently. Ho did not think an Act of 
Parliamuul; would bo neocfisaiy in order to put the matter on a 
satisfactory basis, but suggCHtid that the better cemreo would 
be to procci'd by moans of u Treasury Minute appi'oved by the 
Cabmot mid by the India Glfice. He Ejected to any statutory 
arrangement. He agreed that it W'oiild be bettor if in the 
Treasury Minute some definition of what was meant by * dii*ect 


and substantial interest ’ were given. It might be |ioflsible to 
lay down some area in regard to which Indian interests might 
be involved, sudh ns from the Suez Canal to Bittgapore, or 
something of that kind.’' 

Sir Henry Brackenbury,. on February 15tb»gave 
some interesting and important evidenoer before 
Lord Welby’s Commission, with reference to what 
would be done in case of a European war, or of 
India’s being threatened with invasion by Enssia. 
The basis of the military charges on India was, 
he said, the theory that India should repay ^ what 
England would not pay but for the militaxy i 
requiroments of India, subject to some sort of 
rebate. That theory was altogether wrong. The 
strength of the Army in India was calculated so 
as to allow of a powerful held army being placed 
on or beyond the Indian frontier in addition to the 
obligatory garrisons required for keeping order in 
India. The necessity for maintaining in India that 
powerful held army was called for by the approach 
of a great military power into a position which 
enabled her to threaten directly Afghanistan (to 
which they were under treaty obligations) and 
indirectly to threaten the security of India, The 
object of British foreign policy, generally speaking, 
was to secure Great Britain’s rule over her Empire* 

If it were desired to maintain British rule in India 
only for India’s sake, then it would be fair to make 
India pay everything wdiich could be shown was 
due to Britain’s rule over India. But Britain’s 
interest in keeping India und^r the British rule 
was enormous. India Employed over 200.000 
Britons, and millions of British capital, and India’s 
commerce w'as of immense value to Great Britain. 
Under those cireurn stances, in estimating the share 
that India should pay, England should be generous 
because she was rich and India was poor, and, 
further, becauco India was ijractically arbitrarily 
governed. 

Sir n. Brackenbury added that tho condition of 
things now in India was so absolutely changed from 
the timo of the Indian Mutiny that the army in 
India maintained out of Indian revenues was amply * 
sulficient to deal with any revolt or mutiky without 
calling for more troops from England, 'i'herefore, 
ho ruled, all help to India as being out of the 
question. If there was any ianninent pi'obability of 
war with Russia England would not send one 
soldier either to Russia or elsewhere until she had 
completely established supremacy at sea, and was 
free from riU po.HsiV.)lo danger of attack. 

Captain Chalonor has given notice tliat be will on 
the 18th March call the attention of tho House of 
Oommous lo the grievance of the OtUcers of the 
General Inst (Indian Army) in the matter of their 
pensions : and to move that a Select Ooiumittee of 
this House iie aiipointeft to enquire into their casp. • 

Sir E. Ashmcad-Bartlett has given notice that, on 
March 2nd, he will call the attention of the House of 
Commons to “the great advance of Russian power 
in Nortli-East Asia and generally,” and will move a 
resolution. 

We are glad to see that our spirited young con- 
temporary, the Saturday^ is taking up Indian 
problems in no half-hearted fashion. In its issue of 
January 30th it printed a vigorous leading article 
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upon the debate on SirW. Wedderburn’s amend- 
zaent to the address. We tahe the following extract 
from an article which ought to be read with interest 
throughout India : — 

** The official position vas authoritativelv presented by the 
ptei^t and lato Indian Secretaries, roimoroed by a former 
Governor of Bombay, and by Mr. Bhownaggreo, of Bethnal 
Green, who has ai last come out in his true colours. It is not 
enough to say that Sir Ifenrv iTowler agrees with Lord George 
Hanmton ; ho ostontatiously out-Hamiltons Hamilton. By 
the calendar, lie appears to have been Liberal Secretary for 
India : yet, in point of utterance, he seeiiis to be more Gon- 
Norvativo Ihaii Lord Cross, and bopcdessly to outdistance the 
late Lord Iddesleigh. Things are getting too mixed in this 
department. The man in the sia^oet wUl presently want to 
know what is the hidden meaning of such remarkable unanimity 
and fervour. And, in fact, the sooner he enquires into it the 
better. His representatives do not appear to care a brass far- 
thing for the business ; the debate could hardly hold a House 
together— 'it might have been the Indian Budget that was on. 
But what strikes us as the most sorious point of all is this, that 
there was no man there to handle the two Indian Secretaries 
as they deserved. 

Here is another extract from the article in the 
Aw Saturdays — 

** The second point is a word of regret that Lord George 
Hamilton should have been weak enough to rail so wildly 
against the National Congress. What though the ameudmeut 
did * emanate from the National Congress !"' ‘That body,” 
he dared.to say, ‘ never loses im opportunity of attacking the 
Indian Administration and of eudcavoiiring to diminish the 
influence of that Administrutiou over the people of India.* 
The assertion is simply a iH3rverfi)on of dislike. Two Viceroys 
and tw(\ Indian Secretaries— not of one political colour either 
— have strbngly te8titi3d to the loyalty and usefulnesH of the 
Congress. The Congress may have its I'eatherhoadt* and wind- 
bags, like otlier big associations of men for political purposes 
(ix^uding tlie House of Ommons itsolf). but its resolutions 
axe steadily, if silowly, getting incorporated in the statute book. 
And that is a notablo riympb>m.” 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


NEARLY THREE MliiLlONS ON RELIEF. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The latest M’eekly telegram from the Viceroy 
before we go to press states that the total number 
of persons on relief is now 2, Ibis, 000. 

The most recent isBue of the iUzetU of Lidia to 
hand publishes the following table, showing the 
total number in receipt of relief in all I Provinces 
during the weeks ending January 23rd and 
January 30th : — 

■ ■ t' - - - - 

i Rkuki.* Woskk. ■ 


Nawk ok Pi»ov/»ck. 


For weok 
eudiuK. 


I'or v.ook 
i luliiit; 


I’or wfpk 
t-udiiig 


I 23 Jftn. \ JiO Jftt). !, 2 .'» .Tail, ;n) Jan. ' 23 .Ian. ! .30 Jan. 
! 1807. . 1»»7. 1' 1807. ; 180?. mi. 


1. Madras 

2. Bombay 

:j. Bwural 

4. N.-w. Proviriccsl 

and Oudh i 

5. I^mijab I 

6. Contml Provincer: 

7. Burma i 

S. CVntral India .. 

lisjputana , 
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30,8.3.3! 

250.001, 

338,H1S| 

I 

(>45JNVit. 
.^3,.3U1! 
20«,OM3i 
34,37&; 
a?, 042; 
35,»20j 


2tt.H62. 

281,10311 

247,827,1 


8,0f)H 0.97411 2S,H4P 33.82 

7,090 11.002 1 26t,84>7l 29'»,22 

44,423; 70,343 1 278,2fc9i .3i7,07 


7IH>, 220,1 149,723' 234.i;t4 1 70.3, 00 M, 024 


02.227!i 

202,0.39- 

26,IK>I 

.‘J0,.'i06l 

W3,31 


Grand Total . ..ll, 500, 1.32 1,692,182' 


10,370 20,719 

32,210 39.003; 
5,9371 5,8»W; 

, 3,952' 4,103' 

2,880| 1.810 


S.VIll. 82,040 
238,892 242,002 
:)O,210; 32,023 

42,504. 40.759 

28,600, 20,543 


271,499 894,766 il,77T,631i2,Ofl0, 948 


• * 

In this connexion we may quote the following 
paragraph (^o. 6) from Lord G. Hamilton’s d^** 
patch to the Viceroy, dated January 16th : — 

“ The numbor of people in rtjf^cipt of roUef daring the first 
week in January was 1,200,000, of whom about ‘248,000 were 
receiving gratuitous relief. It is expected that these numbers 
will increase until April; daring March and April pressure 
will, it is hoped, abate in tracts where the spring harvests ou 
large areas prove good ; but in some parts the number on 
relief may go on inoreasing until the end of Mar. And in 
case will anxiety be over until favourable rains nave fallen in 
July or August next.** * 


On February 23rd the Lord Mayor’s Fund at the 
Mansion House for the relief of the sufferers in 
India amounted to £311,000. 

The total amount now collected by tlie tovrns and 
districts of Lancashire is upwards of £105,000. The 
cotton operatives’ collections in many oases have 
only just begun, so that a continued rapid increase 
is confidently expected. 

Meantime, affairs in regard to the cotton- weaving 
industry of north and north-east Lancashire have 
reached a critical stage. At a meeting of the Em- 
ployers’ Association recently held in Manchester, it 
was resolved to ascertain the opinion of the affiliated 
districts as to the advisability of seeking to obtain a 
reduction in wages to the amount of 10 per cent. 
The reason given was the great depression of trade, 
accentuated by the prevalence of the iudiau famine. 


TiiK Social Dkmockatkj Fedkuatiox. 

St. James’s Hall was thronged on February 10th 
from floor to ceiling for the great public meeting on 
the Indian famine organised by the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. A number of Indian gentleman 
W'ere present, both on the platform and in the body 
of the hall. 

VrofeNSor E. S. Bejiisly, who presided, said urt to the argunioni 
that the holding of snuh a Tneotiiig waw in.^i)p<>rfcuno, what 
India wanted was justice — ( cLcitb) — and the inino the F.iUfUi'li 
people came to understand that thev had been guilty of 
grievouis w'toiig to India tho more likely thoy wore to make 
reparation. Their reeponEiJbiJity in taking the govorument 
of thoHO 800,000,000 of people was so overwheiining and 
crushing that his dosiro waH that they should give it up as 
soon ah possible. (ChoerK.) 'I bey 3vero told they muat come 
to the TcHfsue of iJidia, and contribute even in the Board 
schoolb — (.^hame)— in order ti> imprewh on the working chLssef* 
the advautiigea of belonging to a vast Empire. If the state of 
India waa due to her being squooied during 100 years, they 
must help, but not again. If the people of tUeae small ihlaiidai 
wore to make a common purso with 300,090,000 paapora the 
Boonor they got nd of the Empire the hotter. It would be much 
Himpler if the English maimg(*d their own busiiie»N, and left 
the Indiana to manage theirs. (C/Iiolth.) There a aBiiotthe least 
chance that cither Socual Democrats or I^ositivists would attain 
Gicir ideals as long as the country w'os weighed down by her 
millstone of an Empire. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Micuxai. Davitt, M.P., moved Die following resolution: 
•* That this meeting of the citi/ens of London calls upon the 
Government to atop now and henoefortli the drain of pro- 
duce fi'oni India, officially certified at a value of more than 
£20,000,000, sterling a year, used to pay home charges, 
tiensioiiB, interest, etc., this drain having caused and now 
hideously intensifying the famine which is devastating Biitiiih 
India.** He said that the Euglisli seemed to think that their 
business was to manage everyone else*s business— at a fair 
peroentago. They had to deal with a serions problem— a 
calamity which had liefalten their fellow-subjeot in ImUa not 
for the first time. There was one curse afiliotiBg India— the 
curse of English rule. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. R. B. CuNiNOHAACE OrnMixiic Beoondod the resolution, 
declaring that the root of the evil was not eo much the inherent 
fautte of British rale, as the sapremaLy of Jbho capitalistic 
STHtcm—cheers — whioh bound together in one chain of mitiei^ 
the people of England, of India, of Ireland, and tho peoples of 
the whole world, where one class labours, and another enjoys 
the fruits. (Cheers.} 

Mr. I)A,njLBHiLx Naouoji said that ho found no fault with tho 
English people, oxoept that they had laid down rules and 
principles and did not see them carried out. If their servants 
had betrayed their trust, tho misery they caused must lie at 
tins door of tho English people. To tho mOTohants and 
officials who exploited the country carried away millions 
yearly India seemed very rich, but to the people who had been 
ground and ground without cessation for l.OO years she seemed 
very poor. The Euglish system was based on dishonour and 
hypocrisy. (Cheers.) 

Mr. HYNDatAN. who was received with throe hearty cheers, 
declared that in September and October the district officials in 
India had sent in reports of the beginuing of the famine. 
Those reports were 8U[)prossed in Calruitta, and he challenged 
Lord Georg© HaiulHon to deny iii. Tho action of the Govern- 
ment WHS first tfj conceal and then to minimise the greatest 
calamity thfit had over befallen India. Tiie Famine Fund hud 
been expended in frontier wars that wore ruinous to the 
people. Ellery day in every year people wore dying of starva- 
tion, but four or five hundred thousand deaths were licver 
heard of ; when they died by millions, it became a little 
serious, because they could not get taxes out of corpses. 
((?heers ) He appealed to the people not only to stop the 
drain iroiti India, hut to introduce a new system of govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) 

Toe resolutioji was pirt and carried with enthusiasm. Other 
speakers followed. 


The 8ocial J.)omofTatic Federation have received the 
following letter from Lord George Hamilton, M F., 
If^ecretary of State for India, in reply to their request 
that he should receive a deputation to place before 
him the resolutions passed at the meeting on the 
ludiau famine at St. J amos's-hall on February 10 : — 
• India Office, Fob. 18. 

“ Sir, — I am directed by tho Secretary of State for India to 
noknowledgo tin* receipt of youi' luttcr of the loth inst., asking 
his lordship to i^ceivc a deputation to lay before him proposals 
rtdfjpred at a public mooting held at St. Jumcs’s-hall on tho 
lOtli inst., to th(5 eff'oc.t that all p'iym<njt.H m ide iu this country 
in connexion with tho Covoruineiit should now and henceforth 
cease. The payments include* pension.^ for sir vices rendered, 
the maiDtonaaco of establishments for recruiting tho civil and 
mUitury branches of tho Govorimient of India, and the pay- 
ment of interest upon niouios hmt to tho Government of India 
for the building of railways and other works of public, utility. 
Lord Gcorgo Hamilton assumes that tlic meeting which iJiis.*jcd 
this resolution did not propose as a mitigation of the distr«»ss 
and misery now caused by famine and plague iu India tho 
bankruptcy of tho Government of that country, 

llpon the credit and financial resources of the Government 
of India is now imposed the obligiitioii of saving life and 
counteracting tlie terrible consequences of the laminc and 
postileuco, and tho ruin of their credit means the death by 
starvation of many millions. Still loss can tho rnectiug dewire 
to destroy tho railway systeifi of India, for upon the efficient 
working of the railways depends the transport of the fttod 
necessary to keep the people alive. Tho imly .intelligible 
meaning which il appears to Lord Georgia Hamilton can bo 
attached Ui the niBidutton passed and approved us a panacea 
against distress in India, is that the ebarges in qiu^tion — 
namely, 17 millions sterling, should bn transferred from the 
Indian to the Imperial Exdieqaer. This will involve, as a 
itiattcr of course, incroused taxation among the communitv in 
these islands to the same amount — namely, £l7,Ot)0,iK)0. This 
is not a question which Lord Ghmrge Hamilton could diMmss 
with the proposed deputation, and it is ((iiite outside ibe scope 
of his department, and ho therefore feels that no ailvantaijo 
would accrue from his meeting tl^p deputation. It should, 
however, bo clearly understood that the weekly drafts made 
upon tho Indian Government by the Seorotary of Wtato arc 
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regulated by the atate of tho cash balances in Indifif aftw they 
have met the fnU oxtraordinaty expmdxtnre 
monts neoessitated by the famine relief operational , 
balances are lew, the bills hero are redd^iT concnapdndiilg^ 
tho ditferonco being met by recourse to the bortowiiig'lwjWTO 
possessed by the Secretary of State in Oouueih 
George Hamilton would point out that there is tberefcQdw W 
roa.soa to fear the expenditure of tho Government on the rslie» 
of the sufferers by tlie faxniu© will be in any way curtailed by 
tho necessity of discharging tho ffnaooial obligations of tha 
Secretiuy of State in Gouiudl in this country. “ I ^tn, , 

“ Riokmond Ritohib.” 


Sin W. W. HirN'iER's Leaflet. 

In connexion with tho County, City, and 
sity of Oxford .Indian Famine Fund, Sir W. W:* 
Hunter has drawn up the following brief leaflet, 
under tho title, “Help f)r tho Famine- 8 trioken 
Millions in India ! We understand? that th^ 
\eaflet is being extensively and usefully employed in 
the work of house to-house collection. 

“The Famine I’agmg in India is one of the most terrible 
calamities that ever Hftli<‘.twd mankind. The rain on whioh tho 
crops depend has failed during successive seasons. Tho people 
have gradually eaten tijj their stocks of grain. About forty 
millions of men, women, and children, are now suffering from 
famine; and other forty -four millions will como within danger 
of fimiinc if the summer raiuH again fail. 

Imagine eighty- four millions of peasants, or three titUes 
the whole population of England, deprived of tho harvests on 
which they rely for their food ! The British Government of 
India has for the tirst time in the history of tho world made 
adequate provision for feeding .such multitudes. About three 
milhon.H are already entirely dependent on tho p-(f¥emment 
relief works. But the utmost tho Government can do is to 
provide a bare subsi.stenoo for these vast starving masses. The 
diseases which ctoine witli fuminC' -cholera, fever, and now 
perhaps also the platruo- will bring desolation and death into 
hundreds of thoui-ands of homes. 

*‘Vou arc urgently begged to help the widows, and orphans, 
and aged and sick people who will thus be deprived of their 
lu'Had- winners. Your aid is also asked for Lrge classes of 
poor but respfctable Indians, who have? eked < ufc their little 
stores in the hope of th« crop whioh has now fjiih'd, and many 
of whom (csiecnallj the women) would silently starve to death 
rather than seek public relief. During f.iminos under the 
native kings of India, the people used to sell their wives and 
sons and dmighters for food. But slavmy of any sort is pro- 
hibited under liritish lulc, and your ohari’y will take tl.e j^aoo 
of this old Hlavc-dcaliug in women and chi dren. 

“ Every shilling that you give will keep a poor widow or an 
orphan for a week ; every sovereign muy save some bcieaved 
family fr«>m being broken up ; every hundred pounds will 
eiiuble a w1u)1j village which has lost its plough-cattle and 
seed- grain to make a fresh wtait. If you can subscribe a 
htmdred pounds, give them. If you can nff »rd a sovereign or 
half H sovereign, give it. Ii you cun only spare n shilling, give 
it ill I tea veil’s name, for no olb'ring ourrie.s a surer blessing 
tlt.au the charily of tho workiug-msm to the poor, 

•’* You are asked <o lielp the British Government of India in 
its great and difficult task ; to m <ke ihe bare subnixtem e which 
it provides for all, soinethi-iir more than a bare subsistence for 
IboHB who need spccdal relief; to help tOousauds ftxa^t^lv striokfn 
by disca>e to ward.*! recovery ; and to biing comfort and hope 
into thousands of homes lefn desolate by death. “ 

A telegraphic rao.ssngo has been sent by tho Central *0001 - * 
mittee of the Indian Famine Ralief Fund to all the principal 
Continental towns and oh ‘of porrs trading with India, to tho 
Governor-Geuersl of Ctoabi, the Asjc York llar.i'Uy and the 
Mayors of American ports whicli do business w-itb India. An 
apjienl has also been msde to South Africa, tho Australian 
Colunu-s, Colombo. Perang, Singapt roi, Ht^gkong, Shanghai, 
and Yokohama. The me'^sago. which has bion sent iu tho 
name of Sir Francis M«c*liiui, Chief .lust.ico of IIcngHl, runs: 

“ Central Commirtoa Indian Famine Firtid, Calcutta, oaraj^y 
solicit your cjrdial c-.>-op'?ratipn ; highest po-ssible ■. SqfCpe 
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inivate benovolcuce, anteido State relief system ; area nnmbers 
aifeoted enormous : distress rapidly iuoreasm^ ; feel sure 
unavoidable privatioTis millions industrious poor will arouse 
profound sympathy of all classes of all nations. Comtnhido 
make urKont appeal to you to organise relief fund ; will be 
deeply grateful for contributions which will be publicly 
acknowledged.’* A sympathetic message has already boeu 
received iii reply from the Straits Settlements announcing 
donations amouuting to 13.000 dollars which has l^n grate- 
fully uflrriowledged by the Secretary of the Famine Fund. 


Tlie gives some particulars regarding Famine Relief 

operstiems which are now being carried on privattdy and with- 
out any ostentation by a few Bengali gentlemen in B(3nares. 

* They have formed among themselves a small tsommittee. who 
sock out, and personally distribute cbappattics, parched gram 
and molasses to all the starving poor who daily congre- 
gate, or come to die ou the chief ghats of the holy city. 
Rico and also attah are distributed in a private manner to the 
respe^jtublo poor whose position does not allow them to b<3g 
diroc-tly, juid whoso circumstances have become so reduced as 
hardly to enable them to obtain one full meal in two days.. 
“Tliere seoms to be no doubt,” says the Piojurr, *‘that these 
gentlemen are, quite independently of Covornmeni, doing 
exopUcnt work ; and it is to bo hepod that tbcir example 
may be widely imitated in other cities, toa’-us, and villages. 
Tlio rc;iOurce8 of the Famine Fund might well extend help to 
'any local elf oris of this kind to any genuine efforts at self- 
help like tJiis that are found in Mvidem t .” 

OViNioNs I'ROM India. 

Sra William; WKnuEBBuiiN’R amendment to the Address, 
asking for a Oommiftsbm of Inquixy into the lujiterial coiiditiou 
of India, as suggested by the famine that has now settled ou 
the laud, ^tood but small chance of hncce^M out of hand, setting 
that we havcF another big Commission still ou luind. But on 
its own. rnerilH, nothing could bo more reasonable than the 
demand made by the Jfou. Mc-inbcr for Banffshire. An 
enquiry of this kind is iuovitsiblo, whether domundod by the 
Congress pari/y or by an independent member. AVe cannot 
imderstand Mr. Bhownaggri throwing eold water on it by 
expressing confidonco iu the work tluit is being done by the 
.officials. That is worse than begging the (luestion : it is 
blinking at a great fact, an imperative duly. Nor is it easy 
to follow Lord Oeorge HimulttUi’s nunarks as to tlu) Congress 
trying 1o weaken Ibo bauds of tbo Cnvernment. Such state- 
ments can have uolhiiig to do with Sir W. Wedderbui-n’s 
demand- That demand is for an encpiiry, w'hieh, if })ioperly 
conducted, would set /if. the quesfiou that hits liaunted 
reaponsiblo statesmen siiu'c Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji started it. 
But wo SCO tlifit statesmaiiNliip is n lldiig our Conservativo 
friends are becoming sliv of, Ts tbe Seerelary of State for 
India aware that in denuuuciug the Congress lie has given 
the movomoTifc jjorhaps the most Imndsonic c/tU it hits yet 
rcceivod ‘r — IndvtH Spectator (daniiary Slst). 

In another direction prompt action is desirable, w'ith a view 
to relievo the financial pressure. Owiug largely to the gioat 
per.soual interest taken in railway exteuHi(#u liy J^ord FIgin, 
the Oovcninient of India is fjommitu-d t») a eonstructioii pro- 
gramme, entailing an expoiuliturc of thirty ercires of rupees 
during the next three years. In ordinary limes, it would l>o 
ea.sy to ju.stify a policy of vigorous cxbjusion of railways 
leading even to so vast an outlay as this. But the burden, 
which is very heavy for the Emi.)iro at her best,, is j.H‘caJiarly 
onerous at the pre.sent juncture. It is not too iruw li to my 
that under existing circumstances, at dcterminaiion to adhere 
‘•fully to the scheme, involving the raising of a largo loan in 
addition to that required for the Famine, might, imd in a 
serious financial crisis. ... It may be ho^Msd Mmt now that 
the reality of tlie F/mdue has been fully and frei.dy rectognised 
at head-quarters, public opinion will not have once, again to 
go in advance of the Viceroy in the recognition that clicrished 
schcTncs of railway .extension must give place to tlio great 
financial needs of 'u time of widespread distress. — Itatubify 
GauU( (January 30th). 

c - 

There is a Colonial Offi/io in London. The Home Goveni- 
ment paid l'100,000 for its construction. Th*‘ Colonies i?aid 


nothing. For the construction of the India Cilice the Home 
Government paid nothing ; but t.he poor, rack-rented, 
grievously assosiied rayats of India, living scunetimes iu the 
days of scarcity upon tiger’s flesh, paid £500,000 towards 
the building of this palatial edifice in the heart of the oapital 
of the Empire ! Then, again, the Homo Government pays 
£41,000 a year for the Colonial Office in London. It d<»es not 
pay a farthing towards the inainteuanco of the India Office. 
On the contrary, it would seem from the ovideuce given before 
the Royal (Commission that If an adjustment of accounts •a^ere 
made, several crorcs of rupees would be owing to India. The 
ju.stice of Mr. Hyndman’s contention is beyond dispute ; and 
pi-obably Mr. llyndman felt that a great occasion like the 
meeting of the Mansion House, which was attended by Royal 
fiorsouagoH standing so near the throne, and presided over 
by the Lord Mayor, was a suitable opportunity lor striking a 
decisive blow for justice to India. — T/ic Jicnyalcc. 

There are only two ways of saving India from tbo inevitable 
fate that awaits her. One is by tlio reduction of her expendi- 
ture, and the other, by making tlio English Exfbeqiioi* help 
her in her clironic dillb'.ulty. The pro-Indian members of 
ParliumoTit, fi‘tun Mr. Fawcett downw/irds, had tried their 
best to secure economy iu the affarniiiistration of India, All 
that they got for their iiaius was only a Committee. This 
Committee sat for a few years and then produce/l a n'-port, and 
the matter ended tbore. Even now a Royal Commission is 
sitting with the same object in view. . . . India, how»»vcr, 
needs a prompt and substantial remedy. The ludy sure way 
of making the English people earnest is t(i fcuich tlujir pockets. 
They would have been ta xed for the purpose of maintainitig 
the India Otfifie if Mr. Hyudman’s «j)n>positiori hml bo(yi 
a(‘.cftpted. And this would have no dmil»t crei-tfid an uproar in 
England. The vast majority of Englislmum liavo very little 
interest in India, wdilch is only a sotirt‘o of profit to an bu’ou- 
sidorablfj imiiibRr of thoir community. India bciiclits only a 
few liimdrodh of civil sorvanis, a fww hnudreils of merchants, 
and a few thousands of military men. To the iv.st of the 
English nation, India contribute nothing or very little. — 
Amrxtn Jia:iar ratrika (Junnary 31st). 

% 

Last Tliursday the Tunrit wr«»te that no serirms harm is done 
by itio delay of a week or two in apj^iaUng to the British 
public, adding by way of oxpUiuntioii that tlie famine could 
not be dealt with in the spurt, but was an affair of fiMiri six 
to twelve iriimths' continuous (jXHrtion. AVli'\^ the l.t».t that 
tlie famiiK! is likely to eiidur«* for luonths t-o come, sb-udd 
render it less desirable te eolleet the means of mit.igating its 
effects with all possible speed is not clear. I'lie trutli is (bat 
so long as the Scsjrbtury of State supj)oif.od Mn^ \'i(5!>roy tlio 
Timt'H felt compelled to find argument, c. to the same j/urpose : 
but the moment Lord George Ilainiltoii has acted on his own 
responsibility and asked the Lonl Mayor to open an rndiitti 
Famine Fund, the lending journal disrovers that the dangers 
of delay arc orcr whelming, and the Viceroy' is thi’owu over- 
hourd. His Extidleuey's reasoning, it appears, is admira- 
ble fnmi the standpoint of statecraft,” but “iu prae.tiec’' bis 
policy is of doulitful “sagacity.” And the attitude of sitting 
ou the fence, M'hile admirable from the standpoint of prudence, 
is of doubtful dignity when adopted by a paper witli the 
authority' />£ the leading journal iu the case of a great liripciVial 
emergency . — Vmm'r (.1 uuuary H th) . 


THE TWELFTH CONa'RKSS. 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 

We print below the authorinod text of Resolutions 
carried at the Twelfth Session of the Indian 
National Congress, which was recently held at 
Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. R. M. 
Sayani : — 

I. — ^Thk ^Queen’s Reion. 

This Congress desires to place on record its 
humble congratulations on Her Qracious Majesty, 
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the Qaee|i EmproBs, having attained the sixtieth 
year of her reign, the longest and the most beneficent 
in the annals of Empire — a reign associrfitied with the 
most important advances in human happiness and 
civllissation. The CongresB expresses the hope that 
Her Majesty may long be spared to reign over her 
people. 

II.— The British Committee. 

This OongTPss desires to convey to Sir William 
Wedderburn and the other members of the British 
Committee its most grateful thanks for their disin- 
terested services in the cause of Indian Political 
Advancement, and accords its hearty welcome to 
Mr. W. S. Caine as the delegate of the British Com- 
mittee to this Congress. 

HI. — JuDTCTAI. ANP EXECUTIVE DUTIES. 

That this Congress notices with satisfaction, the 
support of public opinion both in England and in 
India, which the question of the separation of 
judicial, from executive, functions, in the adminfstra- 
tion of j ustice has received ; and this Congress once 
again appeals, to the Government of India and the 
iSecretary of State, to take practical steps for 
speedily carrying out this much needed reform. *In 
this connection, the Congress desires to record its 
deep regret at the death of Mr. Manomohan Ghose, 
who made thi%s object his special study. 

ly . — F tnanctal Decentii vlt/atton. 

Considering that the Local Govo’-nmonts are en- 
trusted with all ])rancljf 8 of administration excepting 
army expenditure superior supervision and control 
hero and in England, and imyment of interest on 
debt, this Congress considers the allotments made to 
the IVovincial Govern men ta on what is called the 
X)rovincial adjustments as being inadequate to meet 
the growing rdtpiirements of the difieiviit provinces; 
and that in view of thci revision of the Uuinquennial 
IVoviiicial Contract, which is to tiiho plaise in 1897, 
tliis Cungreas is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when a furtlier ste{) should be taken iu the matter 
of financial decentralization, by leaving the respon- 
sibility r»f the financial administration of the 
different Provinces principally to the Local Govern- 
ments ; tlie Supreme Government r» ceiving from 
•each Local Government only a fixed contribution 
levied iu accordance with some definite and equitable 
principle, which should not be liable to any disturb- 
ance during the currency <}f the period of contract, 
so as to secure to Local Governmonts that fiscal 
certainty, and that advsjLiilage arising from the 
normal expansion of the revenues, which are so 
essential to all real progress in the development of 
the resouices, iu the satisfactory administration of 
the different provinces. 

V. — SmULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

That this Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, again records its deep regret that the labours 
of the Public Service Commission have practically 
proved void of any good result to the people of this 
country, and repeats its convjjption that no satis- 
factory solution of the question is possible unless 
effect is given to the Resolution of the House of 




Commons of the 2nd Tune 1893, in favour of hold^g 
the competitive examinations for the Indian (Xvu 
Services, viz. Civil, Medical, Police, Enj^eerxiigf. 
Telegraph, Forest, and Accounts, both ih India ow 
in England. This Congress would once again 
Bpectfwy urge on Her Majesty’s Qovemment that 
the Resolution of the House of Conunons should be 
speedily carried out as an act of justice to the Indian 
people and as the only adequate fulfilment of the 
pledges made to thorn. 

VI. — The Education Department. 

That this Congress hereby records its protest 
against the scliemo of reorganisation of the Edaoa« 
tional Service which has just received the sanction of 
the Secretary (d State, as being calculated to exclude 
natives of India, even those who have been educated 
in England, from the superior grade of the Education 
Service to which they have liitherto been admitted ; 
for the words of the Resolution are : — In future 
natives of India who are desirous of entering the 
Education Department will usually bo appointed in 
India and to the Provincial service.” The Congress 
prays that the scheme may be so recast as to afford 
facilities for the admission of Indian graduates to 
the superior grade of the Educational Service. 

VIT. — Tutal by Jury. 

That this Congress having regard to tlie opinion 
of the Jury Commission as to the success 4 >f the 
system of the trial by Jury, and •also tbe^act that 
with progress of education a sufficient number of 
educated persons is available in all parts of the 
country, and, concurring with previous Congresses, ia 
of opinion that trial by Jury should be exceiidod to 
districts and offences to which the system at present" 
does not apply, and that the verdicts should be final. 

YIIL— The Salt T.\x. 

That this Congress once again places on record its 
sense of the great hardship which the present rate of 
Salt tax imjioses upon the poorest classes of the 
country, a hardship which renders it incumbent upon 
the Government to tako the first opportunity to 
restore the duty to its level of 1868. 

IX. — Indians in JSouth Africa. 

That this Congress once again deems it necessary 
to record its most solemn xirotest against the dis- 
abilities imposed on Indian settlers iu South Africa, 
and the invidious and humiliating distinctions made 
between them and European settlers, and appeals to 
Her Majesty’s Government aud the Government of 
India to guard the interests of Indian settlers and 
to relieve them of the disabilities to which they are 
subjected. , 

X.— .The Medical Services. 

(a) That this Congress notices with satisfaction 
that its views in regard to the urgency and lines of 
reform in regard to the condition of the Civil and 
Military Medical Services of the country, are being 
endorsed in iufiuential Medical and Military circles, 
and that in the interests of the public, the Medical 
Science and the profession, as also id the cause of e(^- 
nomic administration, this Cangress once again affirms 
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(1) that there ehould be only one Medical Military 
wrvice with two branches, one for the European 
anny and one for native troops, worked on identical 
lines, and (2) that the OivU Medical Bervice of the 
country should be reconstituted as a distinct and 
independent Medical Service, wholly detached from 
its present Military connection, and recruited from 
the open profession of Medicine in India and else- 
where, with due regard to the utilisation of indigen- 
ous talents, other things being equal* (3) That the 
Oongr^s further affirms that the status and claims 
, of Chvil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants 
require thorough and open enquiry with a view to 
the redressing of long-standing anomalies and con- 
sequent grievances. 

XI. — ** Omnibus Besolution. 

That this Oongress concurs with its predecessors 
in strongly advocating ; — (a) Persistent pressure by 
the Government of India on all Provincial Adminis- 
trations to induce them to carry out in its integrity 
the excise policy enunciated in paragraphs 103, 104, 
and 105 of the Despatch published in the Gazette of 
India of March 1890, and the introduction of a 
simple system of effective local option ; (5) The in- 
troduction into the Code of Criminal Procedure of a 
provision enabling accused persons in warrant oases . 
to demand that instead of being tried by the Magis- 
trate, they may be committed to the Court of Bes- 
sions ; (e) A modification of the rules under the 
Arms Act so as to^'inake them equally applicable to 
all residents in, or visitors to, India without distinc- 
tion of creed, caste or colour ; to ensure the liberal 
concession of licenses wherever wild animals habitu- 
ally destroy human life, cattle or croijs ; and to make 
all licenses, granted under the revised rules, of life- 
long tenure revocable only on proof of misuse, end 
valid throughout the Provincial jurisdiction in which 
they are issued ; (<?) The establishment of Military 
Colleges in India, whereat natives of India, as de- 
fined by Statute, may be educated and trained for a 
military career, as Commissioned or non*Coxnmis- 
sionad^ officers (according to capacity and cj^ualifica- 
tions) in the Indian army ; The authorising and 
stimulating of a widespread system of volunteering, 
such as obtains in Great Britain, amongst the people 
of India; (/) The discontinuance of the grant of 
exchange compensation allowance to the non -domi- 
ciled European and Eurasian employees of Govern- 
ment; (y) The abolition of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India ; (h) The establishment 
of a High Court of Judicature and a Provincial 
Legislative Council in the Punjab; (<) That this 
Congress, being of opinion that the Government of 
India Notification of 25th June 1891 in the Foreign 
Depptment, gagging the Press in Territories under 
British administration in Native States, is retrogade, 
arbitrary and mischievous in its nature, and opposed 
to sound statesmanship and to the liberty of the 
people, again enters its emphatic protest against the 
same and urges its cancellation without delay. 

XII. — ^Thb Famine. 

This Gonmss deplores the out-break of famine in 
a more or less acute form throughout India, and 
holds that this and other famines which have 


occurred in recent years are due to the great poverty 
of the people^ brought on by the drmn of the weUtn 
of the oountry which has been going^ on for years 
together, and by the excessive taxation and over- 
assessment consequent on a policy of extravagance, 
followed by the Government both in the Civil and 
the Military departments, which has so far impover- 
ished the people that at the first touch of scarcity 
they are rendered helpless and must perish unless 
fed by the State or helped by private charity. In 
the opinion of this Oongress the true remedy against 
the recurrence of famine lies in the adoption 6f a 
policy, which would enforce economy, husband the 
resources of the State, and foster the development of 
indigenous and local arts and industries which have 
practically been extinguished, and help the introduc- 
tion of modem arts and industries. In the mean- 
time the Congress would remind the Government of 
its solemn duty to save human life and mitigate 
human suffering (the provisions of the existing 
Famine Code being in the opinion of the Congress 
inadequate as regards Wages, rations, and oppressive 
as regards task work), and would appeal to the 
Government to redeem its pledges by restoring the 
Famine Insurance Fund (keeping a separate account 
of it^ to its original footing, and to apply it more 
largely to its original purpose viz., the immediate 
relief of the famine strickon people. ^ That in view 
of the fact that private charity in England is ready 
to flow freely into this country at this awful juncture, 
and considering that large classes of sufferers can be 
reached by private charity only, this Congress de- 
sires to enter its most emphatic protest against the 
manner in which the Government of India is at 
pi^esent blocking the way, and this Congress humbly 
ventures to express the hope that the disastrous 
mistake committed by Lord Lytton’s Government in 
the matter will not be repeated on thir ocLaeion. 

XIII. — PoVEKTY, AND ITS BeMEDIES. 

That this Congress once again would desire to call 
the attention ot the Governraent to the deplorable 
condition of the poorer classes . in India, full forty 
millions of whom, according to high official au- 
thority, drag out a miserable existence on the verge 
of starvation even in normal years, and the Congress 
would recommend the following amongst other 
measures for the amelioration of their coxiditiou : — 
(1) That the Permanent Settlement be extended to 
those parts of the eountiy where it does not exist at 
the present time, and restrictions be put on over- 
assessments in those parts of India where it is not 
advisable to extend the Permanent Settlement at the 
present time, so as to leave the Bayats sufficient to 
maintain themselves ; (2) That Agricultural Banks 
be established aad that greater facilities be accorded 
for obtaining loans under the Agricultural Loans 
Act ; (3) That the minimum income assessable under 
the Income Tax Act be raised from five hundred to 
one thousand; (4) That technical schools be estab- 
lished and local and indigenous manufactures 
fostered. 

XIV. — ^Higheh Education. 

That the time having opme when greater faciUties 
are imperatively required for higher education and 
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the proper development of the Indian intellect than 
what are at present ofiared by examyatiQns alone, 
tide Congress is of opinion that the Acts of In- 
corporation of the Universitiee of Calcutta, Madras 
ana Bombay should be amended so as to provide for 
the introduction of teaching functions and for a 
wider scope of learning, and so as to suit generally 
the requirements of the present day. 

XV. — ^The Ihtlastd EuranATiON Act. 

Having regard to the facility of intercourse 
between all parts of India and Assam this Congress 
is of opinion that the time , has now arrived when 
the Inland Emigration Act 1 of 1882 as amended by 
Act Yll of 1893 should be repealed. 

XVI.— The Made as and Bombay Goveenments. 

Having regard to the wisdom of the policy of 
appointing to the Governorships of Madras and 
Bombay, Statesmen from England to the exclusion 
of the Services in India, and in view to the utilisa- 
tion to those Governors of the power of giving when 
necessary a casting vote allowed them by law, this 
Congress is of opinion that it is desirable that the 
Execiutive Governments of those Provinces should be 
administered by the Governors with councils of ^three 
members and not of two members as at present, and 
that one of the three oouncillors must be other than 
a member of«the Indian Civil Service, and in view to 
carrying out the object without additional cost, this 
Congress would suggest that the offioers commanding 
the forces of those Presidencies be declared members 
of the respective councils as the CommanderK-in- 
Chief of Madias and Bombay were, before the 
Madras and Bombay Armies Act of 1893 was 
passed. • 

XVII, — Lani> Eeventte Settlements. 

That this •Congress enters its emphatic protest 
against the policy of Government, in provinces whore 
the Settlement of Land Kovenue is periodical, to 
reduce the duration of the Settlement to shorter 
periods than had been the case till now, and prays 
that the settlement should be guaranteed for long 
periods, at least for sixty years. 

XVIU. — Indian Phincks and ChieI'S. 

That in the opinion of this Congress it is desirable 
that in future no Indian Prince or Chief shall bo 
deposed on the ground of mal- administration of mis- 
conduct until the fact of such maladministration or 
misconduct shall have been established to the satis- 
faction of a public Tribunal which shall command 
the confidence alike of Government and of the 
Indian Princes and Chiefs. 

XIX. — Rei’resentative in the Central Provinc es. 

That this Congress puts on record its emphatic 
protest against the retrogade policy of the Govern- 
ment of India followed last year in nominating a 

f entlemw for the Central Provinces to the Supreme 
»egislative Council without asking local bodies to 
make recommendation for such nomination, and 
earnestly hopes that Govemimvat will be ]deased to 
^ke early steps to give to the Central Provinces 
the same kind of representation that it has already 


granted to Bengal, Madras, Bentbey 9xA the 
Western Provinces. 

XX.— Lord Welby’s OoiwisaxoN. ; 

That this Congress desires to plaits on reocurd Ste 
sense of satisfaction at the deleg^Wh by the 
Presidency Association of Mr. Binmew Ediiljee 
Waoha, Joint General Secretaiyof theXJptt^resf^ to 
give evidence before the Boyal Oemmlssion en 
Expenditure, and the Congress has full confidence 
that Mr. Wacha will give accurate and i^equate 
expression to its views on the questiona which form ^ 
the subject of Enquiry. 

XXr.— Mr. Dadabhai Naoeoji. 

This Congress again expresses its full md w- 
abated confidence in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as the 
representative of the people of India and hopes 
that he will be re- elected by his old constituency of 
Central Finsbury or any other Liberal constituency. 

XXII. — ^Thb British Committee. 

That a sum of Bupees sixty thousand be assigned 
for the expenses of the British Committee and cost 
of the Congress Publication, India, and also for the 
expenses of tbe Joint General Secretary’s Office, and 
that tbe several circles do contribute as arranged, 
either now, or hereafter in committe, ior the year 
1897. 

XXIII. — OrFlCERS OF THE CONGUEBS. 

That this Congress reappoint '’Mr. A. CT. Hume to 
be General Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Wacha to be 
Joint General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

XXIV.— Next Session. 

That the Thirteenth Congress do assemble on 
such day after Christmas Pay 1897, as may be later 
determined upon, at Amraoti, Berar. 


“ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS.” 

On ihe Face of the Waicre, By Flora Annie Steel. 

(Loudon : William Heinemann.) 

There is a pretty story of a reviewer who com- 
mended an epic as ** one of the best epics produced 
during the present year.” The expression, which 
provokes a smile when it is applied to an epic, is 
used every day of novels, and from some points of 
view reasonably enough. Not only is the out-put of 
novels enormous, buD tbe consumption of them by 
the average reader is enormous too ; and to attain a 
place in the first half-dozen novels of a year is to 
achieve a success which is not only pleasant and 
creditable to the writer but interesting to nearly all 
of us. But the very fact that we consume so many 
novels leads to a dangerous confusion of standards. 
The critic does not always make it clear to his 
readers, probably is not always clear in his own 
mind, whether he is giving rdat?ve or absolute 
maise ; whether he is merely distinguishing a book 
from the cart-loads of prinM-paper that pass for 
fiction or claiming lor a novel the rare honour^ of 
literary immortality. For those honours are rare, 
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even in fiction; literary excel] enoe, as Matthew Arnold 
would say, is mi common and ahundajit* In spite 
of the vast yearly out-put of novels, it may be 
questioned whether good historical novels — ^to confine 
ourselves to one department of fiction — are much 
more numerous than good epics. 

These remarks have been suggested by the tone 
which has been generally adopted by reviewers in 
speaking of Mrs. Steel’s romance. On the Face 
of the Waters” deserves most of the success it 
has won. It is distinguished from the common 
ruck of novels by its ambitious aim, and by the 
^ labour and ability that have gone to its malting. 
That it has already passed into a fourth edition 
is a fact creditable alike to the public and its 
guides. Let so much be said ungrudgingly at the 
outset, to prevent misundorstonding. But when we 
find so accomplished a critic as “ Q ” felicitating 
himself on the prospect that thirty years hence it 
will redound to his credit that in ld9() he discerned 
the greatness of this romance, it seems a duty to 
protest that there are osaoutial differences between 
‘^O'l the Face of the Waters ” and the really great 
historical novels. It is an ill-natured criticism, the 
kindly will interpose, that extols the dead 

classics who have no need of our praise and snubs 
the living author who has his bread to earn. But 
surely the curse of literature, as well as of life, is 
that “Each day brings its p^tty dust. Our soon- 
cboked splits to fill,” and a reviewer’s first and most 
sacred dutyis to sot a high standard, to tost all work 
by the touch-stone of the great masters. 

“ I have not allowed fiction to interfere with fact 
in the slightest degree,” Mrs. Steel writes in her 
preface, and her words aro qu(»ted with admiration 
by “ (i ” and other critics. “The reader may rest 
assured that every incident bearing in the remotest 
degree on the Indian Mutiny, or on the part which 
real men took in it, is scrupulously exact, even to the 
date, the hour, the scene, tiie very weather. Nor 
have 1 allowed the actual actors in the great tragedy 
to say a word regarding it which is not to bo found 
in the accounts of eye-witnesses, or in their own 
writings.” Of Mrs. Steel’s untiring industry there 
can be no doubt whatever; she has the infinite 
capacity for taking pains that is at least one part or 
one way of genius. But is her method of writing 
historical fiction a sound one? A critic cannot 
refuse it his admiration, yet he may he forgiven for 
feeling the same doubt that lias occurred to many a 
thoughtful spectator of the still more laborious work 
in painting of Mr. Holman Hunt, This con- 
scientious study of details, this photographic realism, 
it has its merits, no doubt; but the signs of the 
workmanship are too obtrusive, the thought of the 
labour involved is almost painful. And in spite 
of all her elaborate study, perhaps because of it 
Mrs, Steel’s narrative of the Indian Mutiny is by no 
means clear. As in the case of Carlyle’s “French 
Eevolution,” you must know the events first, if you 
are to follow the pictures of them intelligently. 
Perhaps the baleful influence of Carlyle’s style and 
method is visible, not certainly in any Carlylese 
distortions of language, but portly in this obscurity 
of the incidents, partly in repetition of key-notes or 
catch-words. “The cloud of dust on the road to 


Meerut ’’—one wonders how many times this phraso 
is repeated; and there is iteration of less picturesque 
and helpful phl^ases too, cries of “Merciful heavens!^’ 
and the like, that lessen the power of situations they 
are meant to emphasise. 

Mrs. Steel has done wisely, as “Q” heui pointed 
out, in a criticism in T7ie Speaker^ to which reference 
has already been made, in creating fictitious charac- 
ters for her protagonists and introducing historical 
personages only as secondary characters. Hodson, 
of Hodson’s Horse, and John Nicholson, are graphi- 
cally pourtrayed ; but the real heroes of the book, 
Jim Douglas and Herbert Erlton, and the heroines, 
Mrs. Erlton and Mrs. Gissing, are unknown to 
history. Whether she quite succeeds in making the 
lives of her imagined characters profoundly interest- 
ing in themselves is a further question. If she does 
not, she fails as a novelist, though she may succeed 
as a historian. The main interest, certainly, for 
most readers, will lie in the historical narrative, in 
the fortunes of the siege of Delhi, in the humoura of 
the sham court or the populace, in the vivid Eastern 
colouring. Yet the motif that runs through the 
story — sordid and* unpleasant at first, but gradually 
tending to a nobler issue — of the fictitious characters, 
is worthier than present-day fiction too often shows. 
It is nothing less than the redemption of spoiled 
lives by heroic deeds. Douglas and Erlton are both 
men whom passion has led into sin a^d disgrace. 
The Indian Mutiny gave them a chanw of redeeming 
themselves, and both wore saved by it, one to die 
and one to live. As Bobert Browning, in so many 
plays and poems, showed that in the most common- 
place lives there may come a crisis iij which the soul 
has to reveal, once for all, of what stuff it is made, 
so Mrs. Steel has conceived of the#liidian Mutiny as 
presenting such a crisis to more than one sullied, 
but still redeemable, English soul. And in several 
scenes she rises to the height of hel* ar.''uraent, 
especially in the fine scene whore Herbert Erlton’s 
body lies in his tent, making mute but eloquent 
appeal, like the souls of those who had siuued ''hut 
not irremediably” iu Plato’s vision of I'artarus, to 
his wife’s forgiveness. Worth 3 % too, is the authoress^* 
aspiration to bring nearer the time when the uhite 
race and the dark shall understand oacli other better, 
and, in the light of hotter understaTidiiig, learn to 
forget and forgive. “ High failures,” says the poet, 
“ overleap the bounds of low successes.” To point 
out that Mrs. Steel has still heights to conquer ii* 
she would become a great novelist is, after all, to 
pay her a better compliment than to congratulate 
her on the success of a season . 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 

The Indian Village Community: examined ivith reference 
to the Physical^ Ethnographic^ and Historical eon- 
ditims of the Provinces^ chiefly on the basis of the 
Revenue-Settlement Records and District Manuals P 
By B. H. Badex-Powbll, M.A., O.I.E. (London, 
New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and 
Co.) 

* i' 

We have already become pleasantly acquainted 
with Mr. Baden-Powell through his useful, though. 
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somewhat brief, sketch of the '^Land He venue 
Administration in India,” and we take it as quite 
nafural that lie should now go a step deeper and 
tackle the mysteries of the village Communities. 
The present ample and solid volume needs no apology 
for its existence ; there is no truer word in it, or out 
of it, than that “in this department, at any rate, there 
is a distinctly vacant place.” The vacancy, in fact, 
as all the more glaring from the inadequate attomx>tB 
that have been made to fill it up. Sir Henry 
Maine, whom Mr. Baden- Powell still treats witli ail 
but fetisliistic reverence, told his readers long ago 
that “no Indian phenomenon has been more care- 
fully examined, and by men more thoroughly in 
earnest, than the Tillage Community.” Yet what 
ho himself proceeded to deaoribo was, in his own 
words, not a specific institution, but “ a typical form 
to which the village- communities appear to me upon 
the evidence I have seen to approximate, rather than 
a model to which all existing groups called by the 
name can bo exactly fitted.” Any abstract and 
unified conception of “ ilir village ” luuht lead to errors 
of a disastrous kind; and such baneful results are 
only magnified and canonized by prostration before a 
plausible authority. Mr. Badou-Powelfs volume is 
most valuable einiply becaucie its main purpose is to 
give tho facts. “1 tsinfoss,” he says, “to have felt 
niore (‘oncorned about marshalling the facts of the 
<iase and setf^ng forth the conditions under which 
th<>!i>o facts are found, than with elaborating argu- 
luouts and conclusions.” Now, it is just the facta 
and cinuimstancoH that are most urgently needed. 
All ]»ro{ieding conclirsions are limited in value by the 
slenderness of the basis of fact wlience they have 
been drawn. Afr. Bad en-Pt) well, indeed, reaches 
certain conclusions of his own. Fie leaves ^til), 
however, “a distinct!}' vacant place.” AVe .shall look 
to him for a suppleniontary volume “ elaborating 
arguments and conclusions.” And when ho resumeH 
his pen for this great task, we trust he will keep 
Ijcforo his eyes the trenchant method of Pustel de 
Coulaugos in dealing with the tlieories of the origin 
of property in land. 

I’ho diflicultios of the enquiry are numberless and 
most trying. Mr. Baden- Powell has (uit a way 
through tho jungle, more or less rough, but still a 
way. I le has guided himself mainly by the Kevenue 
.(Settlement Hecords and District Manuals. >Jow, 
the question at once arises, how far can such evidence 
bo r* lied on ? The men that drew up these docu- 
ments may or may not have been careful as to the 
precise facts. They wore almost without exception 
working under pressure, and probably the vast mass 
of such reports consists of materials gathered 
together, no man can say how or on what authority, 
by subordinates that may or may not have been 
careless, or ignorant, or insensible to historical and 
archmologioal interests. If we remember aright, Air. 
Baden- Powell speaks of these records with groat 
respect in his book on Eevenue Administration, and 
even assigns them a legal authority in the absence 
of proof to tho contrary. Has Mr. Baden-Powell 
ever tried their lordships of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Oouncil with the evidence of a Ivhasra or a Wajib- 
ul-arz ? True, legal proof is one thing, and histori- 
cal proof is another. But, for all that, it is quite 


plain that not a single Be venue Sefefteinout ^e^ord 
or District Manual can be safely used for tbe p^ur- 
pose of investigation into the hist^^ and natoe of 
Village- Communities without a vigorous testiing of 
the circumstances of its origin. To deliver yourself 
to the authority of the writer without suoli a searii^- 
ing estimate is to shut your eyes and exclude your- 
solf from the scientific field. On some such oousidera* 
tions we must regard the present volume m sub- 
stantially pioneer work, good of its kind undoubt- 
edly and exceedingly valuable in the existing state 
of the enquiry, yet in all essentials only of X pro* 
visional nature. We earnestly hope that the author 
will follow it up with a sharp critical examination of 
the materials, and with definite theories whether 
destructive or constructive. There is room for on 
epoch-making volume. 

Mr. Badon-Powell, then, has amassed and mar- 
shalled a vast body of facts (subject to further criti- 
cism, as already said). He starts with the common 
view of . tho village tenures, and describes the two 
forms of village — raiyatwari and joint. Then follows 
a very pertinent and suggestive consideration of the 
geographical, physical, ethnographic, historical and 
customary conditions affecting the movement of 
agricultural tribes and their forms of land-holding. 
Geographical features, of course, do not explain 
everything ; but the maiu points indicated by Mr. 
Badcn-Powoll certainly “ had a very clear connection 
with the fact« of the Aryan advance, \ the occupation 
of tho Indus Valley, the early Aryan conuo(!^iou with 
Upper Western India by that route, and the subju- 
gation of the Guiges Valley or Plain, as well as 
with the fact that no extensive Aryan movement 
south of the A^indhyas took place.” AVhile indicat- 
ing physical features that invite village formation, 
the author points out the absence of village groups 
in certain districts— the British Himalayan districts 
(Xangra, Xuniaon, Garhwal), tho 'West Coast 
(North and South Kanara, and Alalabar), and the 
South Punjab. This is a very interesting point to 
work out. The efchnograpliic discussion is very full 
and iini>ortant, especially the points of Aryan and 
non- Aryan custom. The insistence on a speoialiy 
agricultural caste among the Hindus has largely 
tended to emphasize the view that Indian village 
institutions are essentially or mainly Aryan. Mr. 
Badon-l’ovrell concludes that “ it may be safely 
asserted that all the upper classes of Aryan origin 
had little feeling for agriculture, and that India 
does not owe to them either the introduction of 
settled cultivation or (directly) any particular policy 
or principle of laud-ownership ” — a conclusion 
coinciding with the view of 8ir William Hunter, 
that “throughout five-sixths of the continent the 
actual work of tillage remained in the hands of 
the non -Ary an or 8ifdra races, and that eveq at 
a remote time hu:;»bandry would beooma as de- 
grading an occuption in the eyes of the Aryan con- 
querors as tho tending of sheep was to the Alosaio 
i'haraohs.” 

“From all tliat we know of tho resultR of tho Aryan invasion, 
the chief ageui. in producing varied forms exf iand-tenure must 
have boon tho mtrodnetion of a number of ceutraliHod goveru- 
mente, with tho opx^ortunitics tlmt they aflij>rded for the growth 
of over-lordRhips, whether extending to considerable estatoH or 
t'j single villttgos Even in those Aiyan villages that 
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W€ro alwayti held by cultivating fratomitioa from the first, tho 
'CO’^thareriH, ^^deroocratio"’ though we may call them, aud 
having no pretensionH to any noble rank, still regarded them- 
selves as holding tho land on a superior tonurt^ extending to 
the whole area of their possession, in a way that we do not 
observe among the humbler rali/atmiri communities. And it 
may be convenient to add that the eamo feeling of superiority 
and of miion was evinced by the Jat, Moslem, and other clans, 

who later f<»rined similar scttlomcnts of joint-viJlagos 

Aryan land holding, in the case of all the higher castes, had 
thus a natural tondency to the landlord form Otherwise, we 
have no evidence whatever tliat the Aryan mind conceived any 

9 p«c%al form of village as such As to the curlieHt ideas 

of land holding among the Aryans, in the state of movemeut 
and constant warfare which the V'odio hymns represent, wo do 
not iiud any direct or even covert alluaion to any system of 

shurtng the land conquered or occupied What is still 

more to the rnirpose is, that there is no mention in the much 
later Lauti of Manu of anything like a joint -village or an area 
of laud held in common.*’ This is tlie more remarkable 

because the joint inherltanoo principle fully assesrted 

As regards a general idea of title to the soil, or property in 
land, I am not awuro of any dimot declaration on the subject 
earlier than tho mention of it in the LawK of Maun. 

On theae points Mr. Baden-Powell comes into col- 
lision with several of the best known exponents of 
the general thesis of collective ownership, and the 
whole question requires more detailed exposition and 
criticism. The special chapter on **The Tribe and 
the Village ** is very useful, and in points incisive. 
The review of tho various known origins of actually 
existing joint- villages, apart from any general a 
jpnbjj* theory,*' leads tu the conclusion “ that we have 
two great causes for union — (1) the existence of a 
tribaUor clan stage of society with all that this stage 
implies, ^eBpecialJ;f in tho way of a right to share 
equally in the tribal acquisition ; (2) the influence of 
the joint- family and its Jaw of joint-inheritance; and 
to these W’e might j^erhaps add a third— voluntary 
association and combination.’* This review Mr. 
Baden- Powell follows up with an examination of the 
internal structure of joint- villages, exhibiting the 
minor variations and the modifications in the form of 
constitution. Thereafter he deals with the two types 
of village in juxtu-position locally. Let us now 
present the substance of his general conclusion on 
the more important elements of the enquiry : 

I believe that individual own^^rship of the personally 
cleared and prepared bolding in tho tribal territory is quite 
consistent with tbo cu>toms of tribal gooJoty at an early stage. 
Actual joint- property dws not exist among tho whole clan : at 
best, there is an appearanco of collectivity caused by the 
common origin and close dcfetisivo and offcxisivo alliancje of the 
wliole elan ; bv tho equal right of everyone to sharo in the laud 
obtained by the united exertion of the clan ; and by the 
obligation to obey the patriarc.bal aiithoritieH, and to subinit to 
that equalisation of holding in th^ tribal territory to secure 
which custom decreed tbat all holdings should be periodically 
exchanged. AoKial joint-ownership is exhibited in tho roeurds 
of the Indian villages, as far as I can discover, only (a) mnoug 
the /amilies forming separated groups on a clean torritoiy, (A) 
where there has been one Qwner ot tho whole village and his 
direct heirs continue to hold it without partition, (c) when tlio 
cultivation of an entire village liur been undertaken by a group 
of -solonists who prefer to arrange for eacli year, or cultivating 
season, wdiat area or what fields each member sball take up, 
according to the number of hands, number of oattlc, etc., ho can 
bring to the work .... (d) It is also poshiblc that particular 
plots of land may be always held in a sense jointly by a number 
of sljarers, who may represent even an entire group of village 
owners, when there is some peculiarity, as for instance when a 
TWtion of villifge lands are alotig a river, and so are both 
liable to be washed away at one time and added to at another, 
and uho to be excqpnoually valuable, a little further inioncl. 
onring to the unfailing perooktrion of moisture If 


there are other forms or oases of joint-holding, it' wdll be very 

interesting to hear of them I hove not met with 

any such. 

The theory^ then, tbat all joint villages deyift with « 
^^oommou ownership**; that this, by a process of natural 
evolution, goes on to strict shares; that, next, the shares 
become irregular ; and, 'finally, tliat mere individiiHl tie forto 
holdings emerge, is distinctly contrary to the faists. it is 
bHficd ou a false gouoralisarion from ** joint- villages ** of 
different kinds of origins ; and it ignores the fact that wdien, 
in any given village, there 1ms actually been a joint holding, 
followed by a partition into ancestral fractional shuies, and 
these have l»een transformed into siinxde do facto Ijoldirgs, tho 
joint condition was not original, but consequent on u prior 
single title of the founder, grantee, ^c., of the village; tho 
joint liolding was the result of tho joint -biicc^tssiou (on anocs- 
tral shares) to that one founder. There is no jirogress of 
ideas, or evolution, in the matter. 

Those students of early conditions that have com- 
mitted themselves decisively to the collectivist view 
will dislike Mr. Baden-PoweU’s book exceedingly^ 
and put their knife in it with a will. Those that 
wait for more materials and further verification will 
welcome it with no loss cordiality as a noble contri- 
bution of facte and suggestions, to say nothing of 
the incidental criticisms of details, and the broad 
conclusions. It remains, we repeat, that Mr. Baden- 
Powell apply the same intellectual candour to the 
criticism of his authorities, and that thereupon he 
come to final conclusions on the Indian Village 
Community, and, so far as iiiay be practicabU), uu 
the general question. 
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A('C'«iii>iNG to the meet recent figures 
The Famine, which have been published the number 
of persons employed upon rolief works 
in India amounts to 2,811,000, while the Mansion 
House Fund lifts readied £4(50,000 . That is, in brief, 
the present position of the Indian famine as it 
appears to the casual reader of the newspapers. 
Lord George Hamilton, as will be seen from our 
I^a^iamentary Supplement, has not much to add to 
this information. He did, indeed, observe on 
March 9ch, in reply to a question as to the mortality 
due to famine, that if the author of the question 
expected the present calamity to *‘pa8s over India 
without raising the mortality above the level which 
obtains in normal times,” ho stood alone in the 
expectation. Apart from this vague and indirect 
admission that the famim^ will probably cause some 
deaths, Lord George Hamilton is dumb. His private 
opinion probably is that members of Parliament who 
|)Ut questions on the subject are seditious agitators. 
They ought rather to say, as Sir J. Woodburn 
is reported to have said, somewhat mysteriously, in 
the debate on the Budget at Calcutta that, while 
perfection could never be hoped to be attained, yet 
th^ Government of India had gained a measure of 
it.” While the Government of India is congratu- 
lating itself upon gaining a measure of the unattain- 
able, we oontinqe to hear from India that the steps 
aken to combat the famine are inadequate, and the 


wages paid on the relief works 'unduly low. The 
India Office apparently thinks that its duty at this 
moment consists partly in withholding information, 
and partly in excusing’— which is sometimes the 
same thing as accusing— the Government of India. 
Fortunately, a large section of the British press is 
no longer content to accept this theory of its duties, 
and in many quarters we notice a strong determina- 
tion to probe beneath the surface, and to enquire 
iuto the meaning of what is, after all, only a 
symptom. 

Ahong the more Vigorous protests 
^°Oau8e^^^ against official optimism and superfi- 
ciality may be mentioned two notable 
articles which appear in the Progreame Itetiew and 
the Poaitivut Review for April, Professor- E. S. 
Beesly, in a luminous and cogent article in the 
last-named journal, goes to the root of the matter 
when he says: ‘^In India, or any idther country^ 
famine is the result not of drought, as Lord George 
Hamilton likes to think, but of poverty unable Co 
make provision against drought, 'Therefore it it 
can be shown that British government is in any 
degree draining India of her wealth, it follows that 
in the same degree is British government the cause 
of Indian famine ” Professor Beesly examines some 
of the topics which are familiar to our readers — such 
as the cost of Indian government, the drain of money 
to London in the form of pensions and other pay- 
ments, interest on Indian debt, and so forth— and 
asks : 

“ What are we to think of a pubUu subift^riptioi^ of half a 
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mUlicm to reliere distresA in an exceptional year» when we are 
bleeding India every year to the extent of thirty millionah 
Even in this year of faiuine, every penny of the English doiin 
on India will be exacted. * Thon ahalt want ere I want ’ is 
our motto. Tlie interest on the debt will be forthcoming 
punctually. Every official in India or in London will receive 
the salary to which he is entitled. Lord Elgin will draw his 
Bs. 250,0(10, and Lord George Hamilton his £5,000. To meet 
the strain the debt will be further swelled ; and, unless the new 
interest is to be paid out of new borrowings, new tuxes must 
bo devised for a people long sinoe taxed to the uttermost and 
^now suffering from exceptional distress.” 

The Fropresaive Revim^ writing in much the same 
fitrain, saja — and we entirely agree— that the need 
of the situation is an exposure of the real meaning 
of British rule in India simple and vivid enough to 
catch the imagination of the people of this cotmtry. 

** If Front Bench liberals are going to stand in the way, so 
much the worse for them. Sir Henry Fowler is treading a 
perilous path ; if he wants to reach the India Office again, to 
say nothing of any higher ambition, ho will have to go more 
warily. The idea that, at this time of day, the House of 
Commons could be hoodwrinkod in regard to so old a grievance 
AS the Famine Insurance Fund was «|uite fatuous.” 
Imperialism, the writer in the Frogreaaive Fevieio 
concludes, will be on its trial in various quarters 
during 4he next few years, and nowhere with more 
desperate stake than in India. All sober men will 
hope that ^another mutiny may not be needed to 
bring the famine-makers to their senses. 

It may be interesting to reproduce 
T^e ProgTOSB of ^ brief analysis of the evidence 
^xptm ure. given before Lord Welby’s 

Commission on Indian Expenditure by Mr. H. 
Morgan-Browne, formerly Secretary to the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. Mr. 
Morgan^Browne’s evidence may be summed up in 
the following seven propositions with reference to 
the accounts of the Government of India for the 
twenty-one years 1875-6 to 18115-6 : — 

1. That during the loMt twenty yours the increase of net 
expenditure upon the civil and military services, ap art from 
exchange, has far exceeded any iiicrouHe in the cost of these 
services caused by the fall in exchange ; while the additional 
cost of exchange accruing under othei* heads of not expenditure 
has been move than met by decroaHcd r^xpenditure under these 
other heads. The foilowing is a summary of the figures : 

Bx. Bx. 

Increase in Civil and Mili- 
tary Services .. .. 13,150,000 

Add Increase in Cost of ^ 

Exchange .. 7,750,000 

Total Increase .. .* 20,900,000 

Beoreese in other Ex- 
penditure .. 8,000,000 

Deduct Increase in Cost 
of Exchange ^ • • • 6, (>00,000 


Total Decreaoe .. .. 2,000,000 

.. Bx. 18,000,000 


2. That taking 1884-5 as a middle year, and altogether 
excluding expenditure due to exchange, the increase in civil 
and military expenditure in 1895*(J over that in 1884-5 w& 
more than double the lucrcaBO in such expenditure xu 1884-5 
over that in 1875-6. The following is a summary of tlxe facts ; 

From 1876-6 to 1884-5 there was an Increase in total net 
expenditure (excluding exchange altogether) of Bx. 3,000,000 ; 
from 1884-5 to 1895-G the increase is Bx. 1,550,000. Tlie 
increase of Bx. 3,000,000 during tlie former period is mado up 
of an increase of Bx. 4,200,000 under the heads of civil and 
military services (iueliiding collection of rovoiiuo) and a 
decrease of Bx. 1,200,000 under other heads of expenditure; 
while the increase of B.X. 1,550,000 during the more recent 
period is made up of an increase of Bx. 8,950,000 in civil and 
military expenditure and a deoiuase of Bx. 7,400,000 in other 
expenditure. 

3. That .since 1884-5 tho effect of the heavy fall in exchange 
has been aggravated by a largo increase in the sterling ex- 
penditure of tho Ooveniment of India and by other increase 
not autoiuaiit; in its character. 

Bx. 

Gost of Exchange on Inc^rease in sterling 
Expenditure (£1,900,000) .. .. 1,600,000 

Cost of E \f:hange Oompensatiou Allow- 
ance (1895-6) 1,400,000 

Bx. 3,000,000 

4. That from 187o-(j to 1884-5 the Ailitary expenditure of 
the Government of India (excluding exchange altogether) was 
almost stationary, but thstt siTvce 1884-5 'agaio exciuding 
exchange in any shape or form) there has been an increase of 
nearly Bx. 4,500,000 per annum. 

5. That during the twelve years 1884-5 to 1S95-6, over and 
above a largo increase in ordinary military expenditure (i.r., 
army and militsry works), and excluding all rthargos on account 
of Upper Burma and the cost of fronticT railways, specuil and 
extraordinary expenditure has been incused to thf‘ amount of 
nearly Bx. 12,000,000. 

C. That, genenilly sj^eaking, and whatever may be the 
explanation, while the fall in exchange has bom ft dist-urhing 
factor of considerable magnitude, increased expeiulitiirc. on tho 
civil and military services apart from exebango hus been a 
more important source of finaiuaul difficulty. 

7. That some of tho statements in the afir.^ounts of the 
Government of India relating to debt aro misleading ; that tl^^ 
set-off against ordinary debt of debt transferred to public 
works is improperly carried out in those accountfl owing to 
tho mixing of gold and silver debt without taking into account 
the varying rate of exchange between the pound and the 
rupee ; and that therefore the Gk>verDmont of India arc wrong 
in stating that tho ordinary debt less that transferred to public 
works has decreased since 1884-5 by about Bx. 9, 000,000 — it 
has, in fact, increased by nearly Bx. 3,000,000. 

The foregoing propositions summarise the financial 
memoranda issued by the British Committee of the 
Indian National Congress, and we believe that not 
one of them was shaken in the course of Mr. Morgan- 
Browue’s oxamination before the Boyal Commission » 


We print elsewhere a full report 
of the speeches delivered at the 
National Liberal Club on March 9bh, * 
on the occasion of Ifr. Caine’s return from the 
Twelfth Indian National Congress. The gathering 
was a large and representative one, and, while our 
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Indian readers will note with satisfaction the just their close, it is little "suited 4or esceoutive work. 
mid sympathetic temper which animated the pro- But, as Mr. O^ine aptly showed, the individuals who 
oeedings, it may be hoped that the spaeobes of Sir are promment in the eampaign against lamme iu 
W. Wedderbum, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr, Har- their several districts are Suppoi^teie of the Oongreea> 
wood, and Mr. Ooine will further dispel delusions They subscribe to the relief fund, They form the 
once deplorably prevalent in the United Kingdom as local committees. And, as Mr. Oaiue might have>- 
to the method and the aims* of the Congress. Sir added, they are responsible for the oarefd. and 
W. Wedderbum, in proposing the health of the fruitful investigations of such bodies as 'the Bombay 
Oueen, expressed the hope that India might not be Presidency Association and the Deccan Sabha. Mr. 
forgotten in this year of celebrations. Mr. Samuel Caine disposed of the charge of sedition by 
Smith, Lord Kinnaird, and' Mr. Caine strongly simple device of reading the Congress resolutions, 
urged that the United Kingdom would be neglecting The allegation that the Congress is not repreeen-^ 
its duty to India if it failed to make an Imperial tative is only less absurd. Popular eleotiou has as 
grant to supplement the work of private charity and ^yst little scope in India. But wherever popular 
State relief in tho hour of famine and pestilence, "election is permitted, the people of India, as Mr. 
Needless to say, this proposal, excellent as it is, only </aine said, ** love to elect men who have proved 
touches the surface. What is inOuitely more im- their interest in their welfare by conspicuous servioa 
portant is that justice should be done to India all in the Congress movement.” Mr. Came*s description 
round, and the first step towards that end is to wel- of a Congress election in the market- place of Sholapur 
come and appreciate the wishes and aspirations of Is a useful and striking answer to the wiseacres who 
Indians themselves. This, no doubt, is a difficult talk of election as if it were a Western institution 
task. But in the Indian National Congrerts the unknown to India and unsuited to her people. Mr. 
(jovenimeut of Imlia, and the people of England, Caine was impressed, as every English visitor to 
have an unrivalled index of Indian public opinion. India is impressed, by the passionate affectioi^ which 
Sir W. Wodkierburn, who remarked the difficulty of i** entertained for Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji among all 
governing so many millions of people so many classes of the Indian people. • Mr. Naoroji, who 
thousands of miles away, urged the paramount im- reminded ))ie nearers that the Congress is the off- 
portance of loyal and cordial co-operation betvveen of British rule, and seeks to strengthen tho 

the Governmeat and the natural leaders of the connexion between Great Britain and India, has no 
Indian people. \Tnfortunately men like Lord George objection to being told that he has the povertf of 
Hamilton are for<,he moment m<»ro dispoyed to sneer India on the brain. On the contrary, he intends to 
at the Congress than to listen to it. The Secretary retain the malady, if malady it pe, until the English 
of State for Jndia denounced the recent proposal for people are. aroused to a sense of their responsibility, 
enquiry into the causes of famine as a proposal Brince Ranjiteinhji expressed the hope that tho 
emanating from the Indian National (Congress. But cause of justice to India might not become the 
that fact, far from discrediting Sir W. Wedder- ©^chwive concern of Liberals. The remedy lies in 
burn’s amendment, was its chief recommendation. hands of Conservatives, whose co-operation is 

I3i)rd Gsorge Hamilton’s knowledge of India is, to always invited, but who seem to be permanently 
put it gently, imperfect. Sir W. Wedderbum was ^^der the spell of the party whip. Lord Kinaaird 
able to quote from fiir Richard (rarth, formerly does not think (and we heartily agree with him) that 
Chief Justice in Bengal, a description of the consti- friends of the Congress need be discouragCMl 

tutioQ and objects of the Congress whirti was based hevauao they meet with some opposition. ^ 
upon knowledge of the facts, and was, theroforo, in — 

the highest degree favourable. ^ 

UiiE suggestion that a gt^ant sooula 

* I ^'rilTarant from the Imperial Treasury 

Lodt) Geohoe Hamilton not only * * to suppletnent State measures of relief 

Critics of the accused the Congress of sedition— in India has met with increasing support during the 
uogresH. which he means that it dares to past month. It ha*«,*ia fact, become a commonplace^ 

offer criticisms and suggestions to the Governuiout among public speakers and writers on the famine. 
— but also taunted it with unreadiness to help in the Lord George Hamilton, however, In his reply to Mr. 
work of fighting the famine. No taunt could have Buchanan on March 22nd, said that no application 
been more uncalled for, or more grotesque. The for assistance had been made by the Government of 
Congress, as Lord George Hamilton ought to know, India, and her Majesty’s GovernmesA did not see any 
is a deliberative assembly. Consistiug as it does of reason to anticipate such an application by an offer 
representatives drawn from all parts of India, who of financial aid. In this oonneklon it may not be 
meet together for its proceedings and disperse at amiss to quote the words (osed by the Mah4«aja oi 
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X)itr1)banga in liis speeoli in the Viceroy’s Conncili on 
March 26th, upon the Indian Budget ; — 

** For ao long the burden has been exolueively borne by the 
Indian taxpayer that in the. time of bis need he may fairly 
appeal to the Home Government for a subfddy, and 1 am sure 
that he will not appeal in vain to the generous ‘Eugiah nation, 
for his demand is based upon eonsiderations of justice and 
equity^ For England in the past he has made at least some 
pecuniary saoridoes, and to the Eoglish Government he may 
appeal for help in the time of pestilence and famine. 1 trust 
that your lord^hip^B Government will see their way to press this 
view of the matter upon the attention of her Majesty's Ministers 
in England. The whole of India feels deeply grateful for the 
msgnidoeut way in which the people of England have unani- 
mously come forward to afford relief to the famine-strioken 
peasantry of this country. , What 1 now request is that the 
English Govermment should supplement the good work per- 
formed by the generous English puhlio. Any concession of 
this sort in a year like this will, I feel sure, not only he 
regarded with feelings of deepest gratitude by the thinking 
|x>ttion of the Indian publio, but, what is moK, it must go a 
long way to bind the two nations in closer bonds of union and 
love.” ; 

The oampeign Webb who was pre- 

against vented by illness from attending the 
Ignorance. meeting on March 9th wrote, in the 
course of an inspiriting letter, that *^the general 
ignorance prevailing in the United Kingdom as to 
the Oangrese movement was deplorable.” Every 
supporter of the Congress must agree with Mr. 
Webb in this opinion. At the same time, it is only 
reasonable to recognise that during recent years 
some impression has been made upon public opinion, 
and especially upon the newspaper press. Nobody 
who now oompards the tone and the volume of 
references to the Congress in British newspapers 
with the tohe and the volume of such references a 
few years ago can fail to notice the progress 
whi^ has been made. The truth about the Con- 
gress is by degrees becoming known. Among other 
causes to which this result is due, we may mention 
especially the growing frequency of visits to India, 
and (a very different matter) the bitterness with 
whichf»the Congress has been attacked. As an 
ezamiiie of the first kind of lufluonce we take the 
following extract from an article printed in the l^tar 
(March 2i7th) and written by an Englishman who 
rocenOy visited India : — 

As to the Cknq^ees. On my way out I met with members 
of both the chril and military services who loathed the very 
word Congress. I also met with Englishmen who were going 
ont chiefly in order to attend its meetings. In face of this 
conflict of opinion I desired to see and hear for myself, and 
therefore made a point of reaching Calcutta, where the 
meetings were held from 28 to 31 Deoember. 1 am bound to . 
aay, as the result <ff my own observation, that if India is to be 
allowed to haveesn opinion upon matters in which she is 
mainly ooncemed (and no Liberal, at any rate, would refuse 
that light to her) it is dlficah to imagine that sUifli opinion 
could be expreased with greater moderatioii, aViliiyi and 
Icyaliy, to the EsgU^ rule tbiaii at Here 


■f 

was a gathering of upwards of one thousand delegates, the 
picked men from all parts of the country, ,reinloroed by 
about flve timet that number of visitors It is ^im- 

possible here to speak of the detailed resolutions, about twenty 
in number, which were all carried with entire unanimity. 
The fact is that before a question reaches the Goiijgress v^ge it 
has been threshed out elsewhero, and only those suhjeota are 
admitted about which tl^re is fairly general ooncurrenoe. A 
special fe^ore this year was the larger adherence of the 
Muhammadan community, a disiingmshed member of which 
opened the proceedings in a speech of more than three hemrs* 
duration, and presided over all the meetings, with marked 
ability. The official iflass docs not love the Congress or 
its leaders. But perhaps the futuro historian of India 
will say that at the present stage of development the Oongroas 
was useful, not only for the reforms, legal and adminis- 
trative, which it promoted, hut also for preventing, by 
the publicity of Its proceedings, the abuses to which non- 
ropreseutative government is liable.” 

All thia is excellent ; and, as readers of India are 
aware, it is but one out of many instances of 
impartial and favourable testimony. 

A grim commentary upon Mr. Cham- 
Sou^Afrka menaces to President Kruger 

* with reference to the grievances of the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal is afforded by the perse- 
cution of British Indian subjects in British colonies 
in South Africa. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been 
for two years, amd still is, in communication with 
Mr. Chamberlain on this subject, but so far, it would 
appear, with very little practical result. In spite of 
protests and appeals from South Africa and India, 
Mr. Chamberlain has declined to disallow the new 
Franchise Law Amendment Act in Natal, which will 
have the effect of excluding British Xudian subjects 
from civic rights. Other measures of a similar 
character are still, it would seem, under Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s consideration, and his decision in regard to 
the treatment of British Indian subjects in British 
colonies must inevitably siipx>ly a standard by wUich 
his attitude towards the Transvaal will be judged. 
Mr. M. K. Oandhi, who recently visited India, laid 
before his fellow-countrymen the disabilities and in- 
dignities under which Indians suffer, and the whole 
case was presented to Lord George Hamilton last 
December in an incisive memorial drawn up by Mr. 
Pherozeshah Mehta. 

Tub condition of affairs which the 
memorial and subsequent telegrams 
from South Africa reveal is deplorable. 
Throughout South Africa British Indian subjects pf 
the Crown are not only subjected to the most 
humiliating indignities by European colonists, but 
are harassed by legal disabilities of the most vexa- 
tious and injurious kind. Indians,, for example, 
cannot travel on , the railways or trmways without 
frequent molestation. In some parts pf JSot^ 
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Africa they ate prohibited by law from travelling in 
any class but the third class. They are pushed off 
footpaths, and excluded from the public baths and 
Government schools. ** Altogether,” as Mr. Mehta 
says, ”the Indian is a hated b^ng throughout 
South Africa; he is shunned as a pariah. Every 
Indian is a coolie without distinction.” Mr. Mehta 
suggests that the evidence which is for&coming 
establishes a good priwA faeu case for a State 
emiuiry. He admits, of course, that the ‘inter- 
vention of Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to such grievances can only be indirect and slow.” 
But he believes that “ an expression of an emphatic 
opinion may do much to allay the unreasonably strong 
feeling that seems undoubtedly to exist in South 
Africa towards the Indians.” The real object of the 
disfranchishing legislation in Natal is believed to be 
not so much protection against a future pre^^onder- 
ance of the Indian over the European vote, as the 
degradation of Indians, “so that, it may not be worth 
the while of a respectable Indian trader to seek 
his livelihood in Natal.” Indians in Natal have no 
objection to a reasonable educational test, or a high 
property qualification, for the franchise. What they 
resent is disfranchisement on grounds of race, in 
spite of the Uueen’s Proclamation of 1858, which 
guaranteed to Indians equal rights with other 
British subjects. 

A TMepicaj^ CoBREsroxiiENT writes; — 
The Plague. “ At*a time when the attention of the 

public is taken up on the one hand 
with laudable attempts to mitigate the ravages of 
famine in India, and on the other with unedifying 
newspaper correspondence and discussion on the 
alleged effects of the withdrawal of the Acts which 
aimed at the diminution of diseases of a certain type 
in*tlie army in India, another, and in many respects 
an equally serious calamity, the plague, is In danger 
of receiving less attention than its terrible import- 
ance demands. The* famine is confined (if the word 
is allowable in connexion with such an extended and 
cruel force) to India. It cannot take ship from 
Bombay and travel speedily to Marseilles or to 
Liverpool. The plague, on the contrary, may quite 
easily seek for itself fresh ground, and is not likely 
to find much difficulty in meeting with a suitable 
soil among a famine-stricken people. The awful 
effects of the plague during its past visits to Euroi)e 
should warrant a Government in taking very strong 
measures for its limitation. Those who have fortu- 
nately nut been brought into contact with the 
horrors of this disease in India and desire to know 
H(»mething of it will find in Defoe's ‘ History of the 
Plague ’ a sufficiently gruesom} account of the ‘sick- 
ness ’ itself, thb sufferings it entailed, and some of 
the means taken to escape infection. Defoe was 


bom about the time the plagne wai ^ragin]^ ih Lon* 
don, BO that he can hare had no pmcml knowl^Sgt 
of it. But he lived at a period suffidseittly dose to it 
to have had opportunities of hearing the pmaonal 
experiences of ^ose who had thmsdves suSeredi 
or had observed appearances of the disease ia 
those whom they tended. Interesting also it is to note 
that, even when the plague had lost its epidmnieityi 
there were numerous scattered oases in the lower 
parts of London, each of which might have been , 
the means of ' giving the scourge a new life, 
if proper soil hod been met with. The de- 
liverance from this menace came in die form of 
another calamity, the Great Eire of London. 'IBre 
lesson derived from all the visitations of the Black 
Death is that it is essentially a disease which 
flourishes among badly- fed and consequently ill-^ 
nourished people, and that the existence of bad 
sanitary conditions are simply a welcome extended 
to the visitation. Two years ago a distinguished 
army medical officer, in a lecture to the Public 
Health Society of Oaloutta, besought them to take 
steps to prevent the plague from obtaining entrance 
there. He stated that if once the plague found its 
way into Calcutta the situation and sanitary condi- 
tion of that city would make thQ disease siiSw itsrif 
in a more formidable manner than it had done in 
Hong Kong. In the recurrence of the disease at 
Hong Kong in 1895 it was found that Europeans 
were more liable to be attacked than had been the . 
case during the epidemic of the previous year, but 
that the chances of recovery were much greater 
among Europeans than among the native Chinese. 
No medicinal treatment seemed to be of much 
service, and reliance was placed upon alcoholic and 
other stimulants. A French bacteriologist, Dr* 
Yersin, has produced a »erum, which he claims has 
curative powers, but its reputation has yet to be 
made. The same tavant is continuing investiga- 
tions— begun at Amoy and Canton— in Bombay. 
Nusservanji Fakirji Surveyor has also worked at 
the bacteriology of the disease, and has ndfted the 
existence in the blood of subjects affected with the 
plague minute bodies, which may possibly prove to 
be the spores of the plague bacillus. Tliis gentle- 
man, who is honorary physician to the Bombay 
J. J. Hospital, took some years ago the public 
health diploma at the University of Cambridge. 
Englishmen everywhere will wish him success in * 
his efforts on behalf of his countrymen.” 


It is a good sign for the moral 

and leading among lier own sons 
ooma forward and appeal pnbliol^ to their fallow* 
oountrymen m amh a matter as Hindu fmnale 
adnoation, ar|^g them to pnt their ehouldere to the 
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ivlieel and perfionally promote tbe good cause. This 
remark is called forth by a memorandum on Hindu 
female education by Dew^n Bafaddur Manibhai 
Jaebhai, printed at Bombay last year, which has 
just come under our notice. The Dewan is well 
known in the Bombay Presidency , especially in 
Gujarat, his native province, where he has held the 
important post of Minister to the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
after holding a similar position in Xutch. As he is 
well to the front among Native Administrators, his 
opinions on the important subject with which he 
deals are worthy of all attention. He divides his 
remarks into ten chapters, as follows: i, The present 
situation ; ii, The need for female education : iii, 
Woman as wife and mother ; iv, The consequences 
of neglect of female education ; v, Methods of in- 
instruction; vi. Vernacular literature for women and 
infant schools ; vii, Ways and means : viii, The 
course of instruction ; ix. Conclusion. In describing 
the present situation the Dewan gives us some very 
interesting statistics. There are in Bombry 
institutions for tbe education of males, numbering 
597.840 scholars, while for females there are but 901 
institutions with 84,101 scholars, the percentage of 
male scholars to male population of school- going ago 
being*' 79, and^ that of females being only 1 o2. 
To take primary schools, the most important in a 
general view of the care uf a people to provide 
for the education of their children, there were, 
in 1895, institutions for males and 7.‘5] 

for females, the former having 184,107 scholarn 
and the latter only 08,870, although in actual 
numbers the male population in' the Bumba}^ 
Presidency, including Native States, only exceeded 
the female by 849,01;], the malts lieing 12,841,959 
and the females 12,992,;]40. Out of the 08,s7t) 
ft male pchulars even, only 26,095 were suifi- 
ciently advanced to be able to read printed books. 
To give gi cater emphasis to this comparison, 
the Dewan points r»ut that girls are iiu stly vitli- 
drawn from bchoul just at a time wlieii tlicv }iav« 
barely passed what may be termed the parrot-like 
stage, when leseuns are learnt by little cltiUrt-n by 
rote, without the recjuirile maturity of tiiought or 
understanding. The proper period for the com- 
mencement of eilectual lUhtrucuuu is only then 
reached, and thus, practically speaking, Indian 
women hardly get any reatl btnefic from cducattun. 
Hjs adndfs that some progress is being made, but it 
is miserably shtw, for, ns has been remarked by Mr. 
Baines, the late Census Cummissioner, where there 
were ten years ago four women in every thousand 
who nere not illitf^rate there are now live. 

Tiik arguments by which the Devan 
A ConiiircheDsivo pupports his plea for further efforts 

ill the cause of female education are 
well known, and need not be recapitulated here. 


Wo proceed at once to the measures he proposes in 
order to ii^prove matters. These are epitomised at 
the end of Iho pamphlet, and tbe chief of them may 
be indicated us follows : — 

(i) The education of native opinion in favour of female 
education, especially hy the delivery of leotures- 
by male and f<»tnale agency. 

(ii) The supply of a greater niiniber of female teachcra 
— a want very much folt, o.‘*pecially for the oon- 
tinuaiion of the educalioii of girls when they 
reach tho niairriageablo ago, and are almost 
universally withdrawn from school, by an 
iucTOBse of KcbolarshipB available at tho Kathiaivar 
and Ahinedahiid Training Otdleges, and tlic 
opening of n Preparatory Ciass at Surat. (Those 
pr(»vision» (i) and (ii) apply tf> tho Province of 
Gujarat and Ki'ilhiavrar.) 

(iii; To pro\ide partly for the Deccan and Konenn, the 
estahlishniont of u Training College at Bunibay, 
vvith ]Vra}jr,'iti and Gujarati hide^, with such oth(*r 
nie:isures f»)r the former as inighi- he reooinnnuided 
by well-wishers thcro based on lociil reiiuirements. 

(iv) Tlic appointment of an InspcotrePH in addition to tbe 
J)ircrtor- General of education. 

(v) 91)0 ostablishnient of a StrVGKHh Shnhi^ o»’ school for 

tho instrucition of grown-up women, with homo 
tf 3 aehing as an optional alternative. This in.'-litn- 
tion to have attached to it a .Shriskrit i'andita to 
impart religious and moral instruction. 

The former <tf these obje(!ts w'ould be obj<*(;b'd to 
as part of thchysU'in of State education. ' 

(vi) Th*‘ I't emotion of vernacular literuhiro for women : 

this is aocoiripnnled by a recommendation for the 
preparation of a gradtiated religious series in Jhe 
vemaculur with (juotatKms of Sunscrit texts, io 
serve aa manuals To be taught by exjxrts, Avhich 
,alh(* would bo inadiuiMsible in State ediuiation. 

(b 

(vii) Publication of vcriiucular muga/ines c-speciully for 
women. 

(viii) Dgtriblishmfnt of infant scliooN and introduction of 
tbe Kindergarten system 

(i\) The orgoni.sation of a Str^' Vnrdhftk SahJni, or society 
fur llio promotion of female education, with 
lyranchea in the ^ofustil and u hpecial fund. 

And, lastly, 

I'lit* adoptiem of an approved graduated courho of 
iT;h1rij'‘fi<ui and the preparation of the requisite 
icxi. honks. 

The pr(>grHiiiTn« is thorough-going and sufficiently 
CMPiprchoiiH^^o, but, art wo in.)y remind the Dewau, 
also expcnhiv«, and we hiioui fear iinattainahle in 
iho imiseut stale of Jiidiu’o liiianceF, unless his 
nrgunionts iiidiice a lui^u numVier uf IndiuuH of 
wealth and inllueuce to 8ub^c^ihe handRomely for the 
pnrpuHO. Oouhl ho not aefiemble a conclave of 
retired native olfioors t(» consult on Iho subject, and 
place before tlieir fellow'- countrymen and tbeGovern- 
Tiient some tangible scheme fi>r the fulfilment of 
hirt praiseworthy proposals. PeihapH he will think 
—as we do — that ?he Gevernment of India might 
well devote to education much of the money cow 
squandered upon militarism. 
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. THE CANTONMENTS QUESTION . AGAIN. 

B\ pBOJb'ssson Stuabt, M.P. 

The Beport of the Departmental Committee on 
Venereal Disease in the British Army in India, 
\vhi(ih has just been issued, is creating quite a 
furore of excitement. While there is no need to 
minimise the importance of the facts brought for- 
ward in it, it is just worth while stating that the 
statistics which it gives convey absolutely no addi- 
tional information beyond that which has been year 
by year pla(^ed before the public in the regular 
official documents. 

The whole point, however, for consideration lies 
not in the figures, which have practically not been in 
question, but in what inference we are to found on 
them and what steps we are to take to meet the 
evil. 

As was anticipated, the attempt is at once being 
made by the advocates of the C. D. Acts to secure 
the reiniposition of these odious measures. The^ 
S0y, ** fiook at this grievous amount of disease; the 
C. I). Acta liave been repealed in India, therefore wo 
must restore thorn,” .The fallacy of this position 
lies entirely in this, that the 0. D. Acts are no 
remedy. They have been tried and failed. 

Here are the facts shown fairly enough by the 
Keport itself. The admissions into hospital for 
those dixsoases were increasing in India while the 
system was in operatibn quite as rapidly as since it 
has been repealed. Anyone can see this who turns 
to the last colunius of page 19. From that it will 
be seen, taking the last clear ten years while the 
system was in full vigour, viz., from 1876 to 1886, 
tiiat the numbers in question increased from 203 per 
thousand to 38o per thousand, h’rom that date till 
last year, they rose from J»85 to 522 ; figures which 
fully hear out what I have said. (Bepeal nominally 
took place in 1888), 

There is another most important fact which is also 
brought out on the same page and in the column 
preceding that to which I havo referred, viz., that 
the admissions in the home army in England have 
very greatly decreased since yepeal. The number of 
admissions j)er 1,000 in the home army in 1882 (the 
last year when the Acts wore in full vigour in 
England) was 246. But since that date it has greatly 
diminished, and the figures for the last four recorded 
years (1892-95) are 201, 194, 182, 178. 

How, then, is it in any way logical to attribute to 
repeal the rise since that event in India, when, first, 
the rise there was taking place before repeal, and 
when, secondly, repeal in England has been accom- 
panied by so great and continuous a fall ? 

By the way, I may jnst here correct an error which 
is made by a large part of the defenders of the G.D A. 


system. It is frequently said that ball the army in 
India is in hospital. ThiS) of course, is not case. 
The figure 522 above quoted, refers to the nnmber 
of admissions into hospital, and includes quite trivial 
affections. The army returns show that the number 
of men constantly in hospital from these diseases 
comes to about 4^ per cent, of the whole in India, 
wliich is about a twelfth part of the other figure. 
It is well to view these figures, bad enough as they 
are, from the proper standpoint, and to be accurate 
as to what wo are dealing with. 

Those who are unalterably opposed to the immoral 
and discredited O.D.A. system are yet by no means 
in favour of a do-nothing policy. From the first we 
have known and said that the abolition of the 
system of Begulation was but a clearing of the 
ground, and our hope was that when the ground 
should be so cleared the army authorities might be 
led to seek and to find a better way. Such a better 
way has not, I am afraid, really been seriously 
entered on. Tho things that can be done all come 
under one great head. An honest attempt must be 
made to diminish the vice which is the cause of the 
disease. To do anything else while neglecting this 
is in vain. Wo demand, therefore, that there sl^ould 
be no reversion to an immoral *and discredited 
system, but that practical steps should be taken 
which, while supplying adequate means for treatment 
of disease, should be based on a positive discourage- 
ment of sexual vice and a positive recognition of the 
merits of abstinence. There are many and most 
important suggestions which have been made and 
which can be made in this direction, and these ought 
to be at once considered, and such of them as recom- 
mend themselves should be adopted. Those who 
clamour for tho reintrocluction of tho C.D. Acts ore 
standing in the way of rational and effectual 
remedies. 


INDIA\S EOONOMIC DRAIN. 
lix W. M. J. WiLmms. 


In a recent number, in giving a summary of Mr. 
O’Conor^s Review of the Trade of India in 1895.6, a 
brief reference was made to the constant large 
excess of the exports over the imports. This was 
characterised as a dram ” upon India, but the 
subject was not pursued. The Editor, however, in 
a note made some remarks upon the subject, 
drawing attention to the just characterisation as a 
drain,” but demurring to the view taken by some 
that this said excess is justly to be regfirded as a 
f>art of Indian trade. As the article and the note 
have received some notice, it may bt useful once 
again to ventilate this question of the drain. As to 
the fact, that there is a drain, there can be^littlo 
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qaeation : what Bignificaace ahoiild be attached to it 
^ is, indeed,' one of the Indian questions respecting 
which a sound conclusion is much to be desired. In 
^S paper I propose to regard this drain” as 
anything but a channel of health. While doing this, 
if the Editor jpermits, I will not deny that the 
statistics of India’s trade rightly include transactions 
required to meet the claims roughly represented by 
the esccess of exports by the economic drain. There 
can be little question that these neoessaty trans- 
actions take place much in the ordinary way of 
commerce, and, indeed, cannot be distinguished from 
ordinary commerce except by the ultimate results. 
In the course of these transactions those who 
engage in them have made profits or losses, as the 
case may be; the drain” is found to have been 
dug when a balance of all the trade done comes to 
be drawn. But our purpose is to consider the drain, 
to ascertain it as a fact, and to consider its relation 
to the welfare of India. Happily the tables upon 
which the report of the trade by Mr. O’Oonor was 
founded are now to hand, and, together with other 
documents, they enable ns to make a few com- 
parisons bearing upon this crucial question. 

The following table summarises the trade of India 
for 5 years ending 189,5-6. 

i i ^ ' 

^ 1 1891-2. ! 18»2-n. J 189S.4. i 1894-5. 1895-0. 

£xpovtn - I Bjc.* I Kx. Hjc. Jlx. Its. 

MerdiandUe . . . ' l<tM,17a,592! 10a«595,475' 106.rj0a..%9! 198,91.1,778 1 1 4,aS4,7.98 
I 3.288, (jsii 0,958,924; 4,100,192i 8,2215,072 4,259.811 

! — 

U.%554,31)»110,«03,61M 1 17, 1«»,060 118.594,549 


Morchatidho 
TriiiasAire 


6J»,492.M8M «C5, 20.5,277 77,021,432! 73.528,993 72,a'}«.7.'>3 
14,72a,«ea 17,(09,810 1«, 401,250 9,581,207 1;5,307,9H8 


I 

Tntor 84,155,045 83,275,087 95,482,ii»8| K'1,110,2<C H6,;-101,739 

Ex«'reB4 I 

EXfOETaj 27,305,2.3.3 30,279,312 lf),12fn«73j 34,029,0.50 32,289,810 

These figures include Government stores among 
the imports and exports of merchandise. Mr. 
O’Oonor^ supplies us with a set of figures dis- 
tinguishing these Government transactions as they 
affect the excess of exports. 

India — ExetM of KxporU. 


I lucluding: l Exelndinp' !| 
! Govorument : Gkivernmont 
jTntiitiaf;tion(». ;rninMic*tio;tti.|i 


Inoludinir , Excludiug 
OoveruDiHiit I Goveniun'ul. 

' tniQ!.act1()nBJTraniMturi.»JiB. 


1880-7 ' 17,859,900 
I 

1887-8 , 13,317,800 

t 

imt^9 I 16,548,403 
1889-90: 18.709,700 
18‘)0-1 I 8,440,700 


1891- 2 ’ 

1892- 3 
18U3-1 I 


20.398.400 
35.774,700 

18.208.400 
21,219,4C0 
11,2.33,200 li 1895-0 

lu. i* - 


27.303, 2C0 ! 29,809,100 
:J0,279,300 33,850,1'H) 

15,120,900 i 18,090,100 


I 1894-5 I 34,029,000 ; 37,21(!,(1()Q 

i 

.32,289.800 I 36,820,100 
Kx. Kv. 


It is very oonienient to have the figures analysed so, 
but it seems that with regard to the subject in hand 
we must take *the excess on the grand total, 
including Government transactions, as our guide 
and bas^is. The above table will then l^^oma very 


interesting when studied along with the following 
table 2 —— • • 

DrawingH of the Socretary of StaU in Council Bilh. 


.. i 

Pounds 

£ 

L_. . 

]3x- 

ohango. 

1686-7 

12,180,279 

17*441 

1887-8 

15.368,577 

16*809 

1888-9 

114,262,859 

16*370 

1889-90 

15,474,496 

16*566 

1690-1 

15,960,033 

18*089 

— 


Pence. 


Dx. 

18,700,300 

21,812,400 

20,699,100! 

22,41S.70oj 

,,l88,9f 

Kx. 


rounds 

£ 


3891-2 10,093,8641 
16,639,215 
9,530,231 
I89i-5| 16,905, 10'2 


1692-3| 

1893-1; 


change.' 


Bx. 


.L 


367.1.1 ^28,082,800 
14'984 26,478,400 
14'518 15,728,000 
1.3*1 30,909,900 

18*0.3« 131,085.500 


I’cnce. , 


Bx. 


This table makes me qualify the remark following 
the previous table respecting the basis of the 
enquiry. The excess of exports including Govern- 
ment stores may be taken as a basis* but it would be 
misleading, were we to omit the Ex. S, 530, 300 for 
1895-G say, from the economic drain, because it is 
excluded as a Government transaction in stores. As 
a balance of trade in the produce and morchandiHo 
of India the exclusion is legitimate and the balance 
of exports over imports for 189.5-0 is no less than 
Ex. 35,820,100, a truly colossal sum. What dis- 
cussions on policy would arise lu Great Britain were 
the British returns to show such a phenomenon ! 
As things are, we have some wisoaCres among us 
who with crying and tears lament that our imporU 
show an excess over exports, but ou the whole 
these cries are as unheeded as the screeches of 
pelicans in the wilderness. John Bull, with all his 

E other, never mistakes regarding* the advantage of 
irger incomings than outgoings. But India, so 
strangely and so long deemed^^'strewn with pearls 
and rubies and choked with wealth of various kinds, 
is seen to be subject to an opposite j^tate of things. 
And this loss on the balance is a steadily progressive 
one. The excess of exports for 1895-6 represents 
about 2s. 9d. per head of the population, or equal to 
a fortnight’s income of India’s poor. At a time 
when famine is devastating the greater portion of 
India, and looking to the fact that this excesh of 
exports is a chronic feature of Indian affairs, to 
pay attention to so serious a leakage is a duty of the 
most pressing kind. 

One of the remarkable features of the above tables 
is the GovornTnent import of treasure, of gold and 
silver. Further details show that in 1895-6, of 
gold there was an excess of import over export of 
Ex. 2,520,000, and of silver of Ex. 6,582,000, or a 
total excess import of gold'and silvi r of Ex. 9, 108,000. 
This reminds ns that the excoes of exporU of 
merchandise is far greater than appears from the 
total figures, and it is found to be no less tliau 
Ex.41,398,000. But of the exchange which India 
makes with Great Britain a very large sum is seen 
to be iu gold and silver. Seven-eighths of the silver 
imported into India in 1895-6 was in bars, the 
remainder being taken in lupeee, dollars, and other 
coins. This points to the fact that most, of it was 
taken for trade purposes by the dealers. Mr. O'Conor, 
indeed, is at much trouble to show how the closure of 
the mint iu June 1893 has influenced the form in 
which the silver is taken. His elaborate diagram and 
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notes thereon lead to the oonolusion that previous to 
that Act the price of silver ruled that Of the rupee, 
whereas he shows that since the change the contrary 
case has been established, with the consequence that 
dealers think it more profitable to import the metal 
than the rupee. Of the quantity imported about 15 
per cent., it is computed, is used for coins in Native 
^^tates andthe remainder for the following purposes : 
(1) manufacture of ornaments; (2) sent across tiie 
frontiers to neighbouring countries ; (3) hoarded in 
substitution of disinterr^ rupees (though not to a 
large extent) ; and (4) left in stock with dealers. 
In dealing with this adverse balance of trade it was 
necessary to follow the movement of treasure, and we 
have gained a negative advantage, which is, the 
emergence of the fact that a large part of the 
treasure imported is an ordinary exchange, a portion 
of ordinary trads.^ This sends us to another quarter 
for the light required upon the excess of exports. 

Becurriug then to the last table given above I find 
some pertinent matter. Ex. 31,085,000 were drawn 
by the Secretary of State in Bills during 1895-6, and 
for the same period the gross excess of exports was 
Ex. 35,820, 100 (or 32,289,800 including the Govern- 
ment Stores Account.) Mr. O’Oonor makes ‘this 
pertinent note. In these ten years [see drawings 
table above] the exchange value of the rupee has 
fallen 21*8 ppr cent.; the excess of exports over 
imports was Ex. 212,401,300, and the cost of the 
Council Bills drawn was Ex. 230,357,600.” So that, 
on the ten year period, the drawings were even 
larger than the excess of export, and the fall on the 
rupee has been a j^owerful factor in the situation. 
Eureka! All this^is known, well-known, but this is a 
day when it shcMild^be shouted in the street, and the 
<jry kept up until the busy Briton shall have found 
that it has penetrated into his mind and into his 
heart. Los.s will continue, India will suffer, her 
people will starve, and Britain’s power there will be 
lees stable than it should be so long as the British 
people do not know what is being done in their 
name. The bureaucrats kuow and have long known 
bleeding sore. 

We need not attempt to give a Balance of the 
account as between the excess of exports and the 
Council Bills for the year 1895-6. The summary 
already given for the last decade has made that 
unnecessary. The Home Accounts for 1894-5 show 
a disbursement in London of £25,469,0*11 and the 
Estimates of Home Charges fur 1895-6 were 
£20,143,192. At the rate of exchange of 131 and 
13‘638 pence respectivoly^ these sums would be equal 
to about Ex.46,660,838 for 1894-5, and 35,447,764 
for 1895-0. There were considerable sums which 
were in the nature of receipts on these accounts, but 
the figures serve to show the large transactions, the 
heavy payments which have to bo made at home on 
behalf of India. It is necessary, too, to remember 
that some of these payments are, in some years 
especially, in the nature of capital expenditure. 

But when all is said and done, these Home Charges 
are the drain upon India, or in other words India’s 
surplus is swept into Britain anxyially. Let us tick ofi, 
not all, but the principal items among these Home 
Charges for the year ending March, 1896.. Interest 
on Debt (excluding that on railways) £2,622,695 ; 


Postal Services £106,606; Telejgriipk Services 
£101,071 ; General Administration ;£243|012; Cbn* 
tribution to Admiralty £236,599 ; Political SsrriM, 
(Mission to Persia. £7,000 ; her Majesty’s establiik* 
ments in China £ 12,500^ the Shasaw’s vh^ to 
Engliind £25,408 ; etc.) £47,693 ; Political Pensions 
£9,565; Civil Furlou^ and Absentee Allowances 
£223,452 ; SuperannuationBand Pensions £1,817,711 ; 
Stationery and Printing for the India Office and 
Stores £45,443 ; Examination Expenses, etc., 
£18,286; Bailway Bevenue Account £5,747,782; 
Buildings and Boads £117,321 ; the Army 
£4,136,692 ; and Defence Works Stores £45,241. 
In addition, there were payments in the nature of 
capital expenditure, or discharge of Debt, as 
foUowB : — Bailways and Irrigation Works £683.215; 
Debt Gonoelled £2,001,600; Payments to Baflway 
Companies on Capital Account £853,820 ; and 
Bemittanoes to England £996,754. This last item, 
of course, includes only remittances made on behalf 
of the Government of India, and does not take 
cognizance of any sums transmitted by private per- 
sons. The nature of these Government payments will 
enable any reader to understand how very expensive 
a thing is Government to India. This expensive^ 
ness may be regarded from two points of view at 
least, viz., with regard to the poverty of the great 
mass of the population, and also because of the 
double Government establishment, viz., in In^jia and 
in London. We have established the fadt that in 
1895-6 a deficit of over Bx. 32,000,000 was found in 
the exchange of Indian produce. This is almost, if 
not quite, wholly accounted for by remittances to 
England in varions ways. To any sober and sane 
mind the fact is staggering and when we put it along 
with the famine now raging, the Mansion House 
Fund, however creditable in itself, only makes it 
look the more ominous and threatening. It will be, 
and it is said that for the most part, with the 
exception of the Army Charges, the large sums 
which we have j ust named are paid for great works 
which were capitalised from England, aud from 
which India is to— and will increasingly — benefit.' 
Here, of course, how easy it would be to enter on a 
fray, a perennial battle, in which Anglo-Indians are 
conspicuous fur belabouring each other. Let it be 
conceded that these works are calculated to benefit 
India ultimately. Does it not become increasingly 
clear that India cannot afford them ? Many a poor 
man would find many expensive things exceedingly 
agreeable, but their cost would crush him and leave 
him dead by the wayside ; on the contrary, some of a 
less expensive kind, rendered as he could manage to 
use and pay for them, would be not only bearable, 
but highly productive in raising his status. All who 
kave paid any attention to the careers of those srho « 
have represented England in India have much to 
admire, but it is equally true that a great many 
have also gone to India as to a satrapy in which a 
fortune was to be made, and made from a govern- 
mental position. It is probable, nay, it is certain, 
that the present does not afford so fliony examples 
of this as the past, and for a good reason — the 
wealth of India has long ago been largely swept 
away. The long and the short of the story seems to 
be that the BrituAi Baj has been to India politically ^ 
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beneficent, and economicallv withering. It has 
eeoured for India a share in the Briianmea but at 
the cost of supporting in London and India a guber- 
national caste which by its pride, cupidity and 
military lust, has taken for itself the produce which 
should have been sustaining the teeming millions of 
India’s plains and hills. Need it be said that this 
sad tendency of the English rule in India has not 
been deliberately sought of the high governmental 
authority. It has not been the fault of Government 
as such, but it has assuredly been chieily the fault 
of bureaucratic officials, including the individuals 
comprised in the Government at home and in India. 
And whether there be an early agreement as to such 
apportionment of culpability, it is to be hoped tliat 
the day is near, very near, when the British people 
will deliberately take in hand the resolution of the 
problem presented to them when India has an 
annual tribute of over lix. JJ2,()00,00() to pay to some 
of them, and that though ^e is subject at short 
periods to suffer the horrors and privations of a 
famine. When that happy moment comes, I believe 
the verdict will be short and sharp to the efiect that 
an end shall be put to such a condition of aftairs. 
No condition will be tolerable to India and honour- 
able to England, save that in which India’s exchange 
with England shall show a balance, however small, 
in her own favour. To wait for the verdict of the 
Hoyal Oommissiou on Indian expenditure before 
these things are«again placed before the public is 
impossible ; they are so pressing, they are so 
dangerous, and well will it be should they prove loss 
dangerous than we fear. At some other time 1 may 
be able to say sometliing of the way in which the 
Indian i)eople are taxed to meet the expense of their 
Govemmonts, and we khall find that to be a subject 
complementary to that of the excess of exports which 
I have tried to set before readers of these columns. 
So long as taxes are hcayy and tribute is great there 
can be no wonder if suffering is dire when rains fail 
and crops are not. 


OUK DUTY IN INDIA. 


33y Donald X. 


HeM seen his duty a dead-surt* thing, 

And ho went for it thar and (lion ; 

And Christ ain’t a-goin* to ho too hard 
On a man that died i'or men.”'- Jm Bludso. 

“Wo justly reprobate Ottomuu miH-govornmmit, and pity 
the unhappy pea»antry of the Turkish provincof^. It in a 
seriouH relleotion that almost eijual mipery ih being intlictod 
over a far wider area, under 1>*o bt hI- iiieaiiing of Govommente, 
and through Iho most Hciontific hyHteuiN.'” ir, G. Jeddtr in 
“ Famine and Ifthi in Tiidta,** %n Jt^inricouh CvntM’it for 1877 . 

A few years ago cholera broke out in its most 
virulent form among the troops stationed at Luck- 
now ; and when the epidemic had disappeared, two 
yonng nurses, w^ho up to then had slaved incessantly 
in the hospitals, were obliged to visit the hills to 
recruit their health. They had broken down so 
completely in doing more then their duty in fibo 
cholera hospit&ls, that they were compelled to 
remain away :lbom their work in the plains for some 
considerable time. But, on the first Sunday alter 


their return to Lucknow, they received quite an 
ovation from the soldiers who filled the ohurcB ior 
morning service, as every man sprang to hia feet 
and remained standing until the little ladies had 
taken their seats. 1 wish I had been there to 
witness that scene ; it vrould have been better for me 
than any sermon that was ever preached, as Christ 
was certainly in the hearts of the men who made the 
spontaneous demonstration of respect and gratitude 
for duty performed in the face of death. 

The so-called Parliament of Eeligions, which was 
held at Chicago in 1893, and which drew together 
the representatives of all the religions of the world, 
gave the first practical recognition to the teaching of 
the Apostle who said that in every nation he who 
fearetu God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him.” And now we hear of English nurses 
being anxious to volunteer for servjce in the xdaguo- 
stricken districts of India, to work among tbe 
natives, if the public will provide tlie neceesary 
funds for their outfit and passage. Here indeed is a 
noble example shown by our countrywomen, who 
solemnly acknowledge the duty owing to their 
fellow-subjects in the East. But let it be said with 
shame and sorrow that the bureaucrats of the India 
OlfLce are still afraid to face r.n enquiry on the Hp(>t 
into the condition of the niassos. Every well-wisher 
of India wants the true state of ^matters to be 
brought vividly home to the iinaglnation of the 
British public, and the India C>f{jce shirks its duty 
by refusing to lift the veil ; while on tht. other luind 
our delicately nurtuied English sistera are prepared 
to throw themselves into the jaws of cieath at the 
prompting of the higher instiricta' of humanity. 

England’s duty to India is make it impossible 
for famine to take hold of the people in that country, 
and in fulfilling this duty England should condone 
everything but failure to save life m man and beast. 
At present the tradition of the India Office is 
that it ia Utopian to expect to save the people 
when crops fail them. As the old lady said, 
“ sailors are used lo drowning,” so the India 
Office declares that the ray at s are accustomed to die 
of starvation. The bureaucratic idea is that famine 
is one of Nature’s methods for getting rid of the 
surplus population of the soil ; and, although it is 
the duty of the Government to render some assistance 
by means of relief works, still the real danger lies in 
giving too much. Well, the result of this system 
was seen in Boutbern India in 1877-78, when nearly 
(5,000,000 people perished from starvation ; and even 
during minor famines most ghastly scenes are 
enacted, as will be shown by tbe following extract 
from a letter of Mr. Archibald Forbes, the 7Mt7y/ 
News commissioner to the famine districts in 1873-74 : 

*‘Tho north-western section of the subdivision of Sitauiarhi 
is that part of Tirhoot in which the ravages of the famine of 
1806 were the most terrible. Tlie wieJer-Bpread CM.Iamity in 
OzisBa threw into the shade the Tirhoot famine of that terrible 
year. Mr. RoU'rt Wilson was living (hen at Barhiar factory, 
in the very heart of tlie famine-Btriokon area. The people 
died like flies all over the place. In a little plot of land close 
to the feeding-place ot the factory, Mr. Wilson useci to find 
from ten to twenty corpses every inoming'. Stronger women 
drowned the weaker ler the sake of the pittance of food tho 
latter were canydng away from tbe factory ofioking-place, and 
it became necessary to insist that those who wero fed there 
should eat their allowance on the spot. Unquestioxiable oases 
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of cannibalism were forced upon Mr, Wilson's observation. 
Wbi^o villages were depopuiaM, and Uie district to this day 
is but sparsdy inhabited, owing to the mortality in the famine 
year of 1866. The air was heavy with the etfluvium of 
decomposition, and there arc fields which are now fertile 
because of the number of bodies buried in them. Glreat as 
was the mortality among the labouring classes, thfy mere not 
tht heavmi mfferers. The factory distributions of cooked food 
kept life in many, and caste prejudices were thrown off that 
life might lie saved.'’ 

My ol)ject in giving the above long extract is to 
show' how suddenly famine can take hold of the 
people in the rice- growing tracts of country that are 
not protected by irrigation works and by the storage 
of grain. The sub- division of Bitamarhi is inter- 
sected by two large rivers (the Baghmati and the 
Lakhandai), and by numerous minor streame, the 
waters of which are utilised for irrigation in a per- 
functory manner in seasons of drought. But there 
is no organised system of irrigation practised, and 
the result is that the people coutiuually sufPer from 
cither serious distress or famine on the failure of 
their rice crops. On the other hand the Tharus (a 
race of ludo-Uiiiuese origin), who cultivate the sub- 
montane lands in the north of Bamuagar Pargaua 
in the Champaran district, are a marked exception 
to the poverty-stricken rayats of !North Behor, 
These men are most ekpert irrigators, and have con- 
structed (jhannels many miles in length to convey 
the water of the hill streams to their fields. More- 
over, they take the ’‘precaution to store their rice 
against seasons of scurciry ; the result of this far- 
aeeiug measure being that not a singls Tharu (man, 
woman, or child) came on to the relief works during 
the famine of 187,1, wdien one-third of the popula- 
tion of A’oith Bwhar was being almost entirely 
aiipjiorted by Goveaninent. The Tharu .s by their 
general prudence and foresight have raised them- 
selves far above all other cultivators in the province, 
and when the hftniiie was at its height in 1874, they 
declared that they had still sufheient rice in store for 
six montlis’ consuniptiou. JSurely what the Tharus 
Cain do the other rayats could iuiicate if they w'oro 
freed from the yoke of the middleman and relieved 
of tire border of debt. This is work indeed to give 
the Anglo-Indians some healthy intoi*ost in life, 
instead of taking in d<;udly earnest the cynical 
aphorism that If you want to make money, be sure 
not to make anything else.” 

In reading the detailed account of the debate 
on the address which followed the amendment 
moved by jSir William Wed der burn, I was struck 
by a remaik made by Sir James Jfergusson, which 
I think requires to be •contradicted. He said 
that Sir William Wedderbum had not made 
“ a very extensive foundation for the very wide 
and far-reaching enquiry which he now pro- 
posed. When the hon. baronet was in India his 
views on the question of administration were not in 
harmony with these of the great majority of the 
members of the service to which he belonged.” 
Now, 1 have already given an extract from a most 
interesting article lu the Nineteenth Century for 
September 1877, from the pen of the late Mr, W. G-. 
Fedder, who was Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, and afterwards served his term of service 
as a Secretary in the India Ofiice« This is what 


that highly-placed official said regarding the indebt^ 
edness of the rayat : — , v 

*'It must be romsmhared that the question el is sn 
almost equally pressing one in almost every provinoe in India, 
and equally atl'ccts not the yeoman alone, but every olasd of 
landowner, from the Bajput or Muliammsdan noble to the 
aboriginal tribes of the hill and forest.” 

Again he said : — 

” A few years ago, an old peasant in the Gaekwar’s 
then in'famuuidy misgoverned, was complaining to a Britiw 
fiilicer of the oppression his village sutfered from, but on being 
anked why he did not come into British territory, wnero Isjid 
would be given him, he replied, * God forbid J At least WO 
have no civil i^ourts.’ There is, however, a depth lower than 
penury or exile. Sometimes the wretched debtor executes an 
aj^eement whirh almost avowedly makes him the bond slave of^ 
his creditor. In ono case cited- by the Oommisston, a cultivator 
and his after tlunr land and property had bean sold, passed 

a bond to labour for the creditor for thirteen years, * wa 
par-dvih,' at home or abroad, for food and tobacco, and one 
blanket a year.” 

The above may, however, be looked upon as ancient 
history by the apologists of the Government. In 
that case I refer them to the article in the National 
Itniew for February, 1891, by Mr. H. E. M. James, 
another highly-placed 'Bombay civilian, who was a 
member of the Governor-Generars Legislative Coun*- 
cil in the year 1895. Mr. J^uies is no narrow- 
minded faddist ; as anybody can see by a perusal of 
his book, “The Lung White Mountain,” that he 
has been a most observant traveller in his day ; and 
1 recommend the reader to study and digesbaU that 
he says in the National Ileview about the iniquity 
worked to the rayats^ through the agency of our 
civil courts. Then there is still another highly-placed 
Bombay civilian, Mr. H. F. Malet, who some years 
ago published in the Salisbury and fVinehesUr Journal 
a very distressing account of the ruin brought upon 
the districts of the Deccan, by the substitution of 
English rule for that of the Feshwd, iu 1818. This 
is what Mr, Malet said regarding the storage of 
grain : 

“ In former yeari^ when roads were had, it was nsual to And 
great i»f grain iu the suuillet't villages. I have known it 
kept for four years. The transit duty uras .'ibolished in 1866, 
roads have been improved and railroads mode, a ready market 
is obtained, and no grain comparatively is now stored.” 

This is what he said about our civil courts : 

* ‘ The civil court'* arc* now solely used against the cultivators ; 
forgery, perjury, and false actjounls arc brought into play 
uguin-st those wlio have no wit of their own, and no money to.^ 
buy other wit to help thorn.” 

Mr. II. F. Malet is one of the oldest retired officers 
of the Indian Civil Service. He was formerly a ^ 
member of the Bombay Council, and his personal 
knowledge of that presidency is very extensive, as it 
stretches over the last half-century. 

Kegardiug the storagaof grain, anyone conversant 
with agricultural practice will see the insane foMy 
of the system of exportation which is now in vogue. 

In my article iu the February number of this journal 
I pointed out that the inferior food-grains of India 
were enveloped in a very thick husk. Now, the 
lives of the cattl 0 are to he considered^ in a famine 
as well as the lives of men, and if these grains were 
stored for local consumption in seasons of drought, 
the husk would be utilised as fooa for live stock. 

But in a famine year under present conditions we 
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malce tbe fortunes of grain dealers by purchasing 
Irom them clean rice to feed the starying people. 
Where do the cattle come in under these conditions? 

Another subject which I must touch upon, before 
closing this paper, is the eeil of mixed cropping in 
seasons of drought. In the sefrenties 1 wrote to the 
papers in India, and pointed out the great harm 
that was done to the cereal crops by mixing with 
them in the same field strong and quick*growing 
oilseed plants, such as mustard and rape. These 
oilseeds are sown by the rayats with the object of 
realising suihcient money to satisfy the demands of 
the money' lender and the rent-collector ; but a year 
like the present suits these plants, which fiourish 
exceedingly on very little moisture, with the result 
that they completely choke the slower' growing crops 
of wheat and barley so long as they are in the 
ground. The story of Sir Daidd Baird’s mother, 
who remarked, “God pity the poor lad that’s chained 
to our Davie” (when she heard that her eon was a 
prisoner in Tippoo Sahib’s hands), is illustrative of 
the fate of the wheat plant when chained to mustard 
or rape in the same field in seasons of drought. The 
sowing of oil- seeds with the cereal crops of rabi 
should therefore hare been strictly prohibited all 
over India this year, ab the money-lender and rent- 
collector could surely wait for their money until the 
people were in better circumstances. The following 
table, showing results obtained per Saran beegah 
(.-»■= Jths dJ an acre) from wheat in fields adjoining 
each other, will justify my condemnation of the 
S} stem of mixed cropping in seasons of famine : 

Produce of Wheat in lbs. i>er Beegali. 

Graiii. Btraw-chaft'. 
lbs. lbs. 

1. Wheat grown with oil -seeds .• 474 8oQ 

2. „ „ „ .. 1,160 2,650 

3. Wheat grown alone .. 1,660 6,100 

Fidd No. 1 bore a crop of maize during the kharlf, 
and was afterwards sown in rabi without being 
manured; field No. 2 was kept bare-fallow during 
the kharif season, and manured with cow- dung; 
field. No. 3 bore an indigo crop in the kharif season, 
and wats sown only with wheat in the rabi. 


WANTED: TECHNICAL INSTEUCTION.’ 

[Fbou an Indian Oobkeespondent.] 

A recent number of the Journal of the National 
.ndian Association furnished some interesting sta- 
tistics as to the number of Indians residing (whether 
temporarily or otherwise) in England in 1896. 
There has, it appears, been a slight decrease in 
numbers as compared with five years ago. It is 
suggested ^at fewer young*^ Indians now go to 
England w with the object of studying for the Bar, 
this profession not always being found to com- 
pensate the heavy outlay. Probably loss by exchange 
explains, to a great extent, the alleged decrease in 
numbers. But if it be true, as is surmised, that the 
number of young men studying for tb^ Bar is not so 
grbat as it was five years ago, it is a hopeful and 
encouraging signA It would be useless to disguise 
the fact that, despite some couspicttoaB successes, 
many Indians who return to their own country to 


practice as banisters prove to be comparative 
failures. It is unnecessary to enter into the reasons 
which account for these failures. It is enough for 
my purpose that those who are interested in sending 
young Indians to England appear to be realizing the 
position and prospects of a barrister in India, and 
may be eicpected for the future to pay more atten- 
tion to other professions or occupations which will 
be both remunerative and suited to the tastes and 
qualifications of the students concerned. 

Meanwhile, what do we see in India ? Graduates 
in law and in arts are being turned out each year by 
the Universities by hundreds, and undergraduates 
by thousands. Of those who pass only the Middle 
School Examinations we need take no account. The 
fact is very gratifying, no doubt, so far as it is a 
sign of the progress of education in India. But it 
would be still more gratifying if the result of this 
education were a little different in one respect from 
what it is. For it has too often infused into the 
minds of the people an abhorrence of their hereditary 
occupations, and of manual labour of any kind, 
and has encouraged them in the ambition to become 
pleaders or clerks. Nothing, of course, is easier or 
more wrongheaded than to throw cold water upon 
the legitimate ambitions whicli popular education 
inspires and justifies. Nor is it a wise economy to 
employ razors for cutting wood. By all means let 
us have the advantages of the “ladder of education” 
and an open course for proved ability. The mis- 
chievous effects of a mistaken view of education are 
apparent when we find educated Indians, who have 
a' tolerable capacity for business, content to toil on a 
mere pittance as clerks with European tradesmen, 
while they would consider it a degradation to carry 
on trade on their own account, with the prospect of 
making a competence. In workshop^ and factories 
we find young Indians employed as clerks, store- 
keepers, and time-keepers at a salary of 10 or 15 
rupees a month. But we do not find, them working 
as fitters, carpenters or smiths, who earn from 30 to 
40 rupees a month. It would be a loss of dignity 
on their part if they were to throw away their pells ! 
In fact, it is no uncommon thing for graduates to 
apply for appointments as clerks at 1 5 or 20 rupees 
a month, and, failing to obtain such appointments, 
to sit at home brooding over their misfortunes, and 
leading idle, discontented, useless lives. It would of 
course be absurd on these grounds to blame the 
system which has placed higher education within 
the reach of all classes. The fault is largely our 
own. The Government cun find employment for 
only a certain proportion of the young men who pass 
through the colleges and the high schools. The 
railways, the municipalities, the mercantile offices, 
factories and private individuals with means can 
absorb another portion of the educated youth whose 
ambition it is to use the pen, even though it be as 
copyists. But what is to become of the surplus, 
and that not a small surplus, who have found no 
scope for their ambition? It is a serious matter, 
and one which, if we are not prepared to face it 
resolntely, is likely to lead to disastrous results. 

Thd Government, it must be admitted, has failed 
to discharge its duty in one respect. It has taken 
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BO steps to provide for, or to enoourage, technical 
eauoation. It is true that until the last decade there 
was not much demand for schools where a training 
in mechanimi ai'ts could be given. But, on the 
other hand. Government did nothiug to stimulate 
educated youths to utilise thebr tstlents in acquiring 
a hnowiedge of the arts by offering prizes or 
schoiarsbips or by holding out the hope of employ- 
ment to successful students. In Bombay there is a 
school of art. But the instruction imparted there is 
elementary. In Patna wo have the School of En- 
gineering. It was recently visited by the Lieut.- 
Govomor of Bengal, who kindly promised it his 
support, and hoped it might soon become a technical 
institute or college for the whole of Behar. In 
Lahore there is the School of Art, which has made 
its mark. But what can these few institutions do 
for a countiy like India, with its millions of inhabi- 
tants y It is the duty of the Goverumont to provide 
for the wants of the people in this respect. Every 
encouragement and facility should bn offered to 
those who seek technical training. If it cannot be 
obtained in India, a selected number of youug men 
ought to be sent to Europe to acquire a knowledge 
of tiie technioal arts. The Baroda estate has reoentiy 
sent four students* at its own expense to EiM^pe. 
One is in London learning cabinet-making. Another 
is in Geneva trying to master the intricacies of 
watch-making. A third is also at Geneva acquiring 
a knowledge of pottery; whilst the fourth has gone 
to Boston to study engineering. What a coutrast 
the action of the Baroda Slate preseuts to the 
lethargy and indifference of the British Government! 

But, whatever be the shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment in this rei^eot, we cannot absolve ourselves 
from the charge of iudifference. Scores of young 
men who eat their dinners at one of the Inns of 
('ourt would* have done much better, so far as their 
own prospects are concerned, if they had apprenticed 
themselves to a iirm of engiueers or inauufacturcrs 
and, ou their return to India, had filled lucrative 
appointments now necessarily given to Europeans 
who have received the requisite practical training. 
Here in India the rage for quill-driving is really im- 
poverishing a good many families of the middle classes, 
whose members ai‘e earning a pittance as clerks, 
whereas, if they pursued their hereditary callings, 
they would have much better wages. As regards 
the three higher castes they would have done well if 
they had retlccted that “it is the man who deter- 
mines the dignity of the occupation, and not the 
occupation which meaBqreB the dignity of the man." 
These classes have to face a specisdly gloomy outlook. 
They have not only to contend against the com- 
petition of thoir own castes but also against the 
surging mass from the lower castes, eager to oust 
them from the professions. Twenty years ago the 
kayosths almost monopolised the olfioes w*bich 
required some literary anility. But now they ore 
being replaced to a great extent by the bun 3 ^a, or 
money-lending, class. This is the only caste which 
has prospered under British rule. 'Wbiist the others 
are being gradually impoverii^ed,. these have reaped 
a golden harvest from the miafortunes of their fellow- 
men. Jt is a credit to them that they are giving 
their eons a good education. 


But necessity knows no law. JHeca in India wd 
find a repetition of the old process 
himself to ciroumstanoes. The »s 

pollution to a Brahmas. l!et we ffnd a BftniMii 
complacently rubbing shoulders with , a a 

panah in a railway carriage. At each ndw^troon 
where it was proposed to construct waterworks ttere 
was an outcry on behalf of the higher castes. But a 
few years after the proposal had become an jaeoi^- 
plished foot, the Brahman and the 'ftuora# the 
Kshetriya and the pariah, were to be s^a calmly 
taking their turn to draw water txom. the/ saCae * . 
standard. And so in course of time will the struggle 
for existence remove the abhorrence of Cf'rtain castes 
for manual labour. Already the process has begun. 

Tne hereditary calling of a Brahma,n is that uf a 
priest. But in these degenerate days this occnpe^ifCh 
IS by no means so remunerative as it was. 

The other day 1 came across a man in court whd 
being asked his caste said that he was a BrabmaOi 
and being asked his occupation said that he was a 
cultivator. Hard times had compelled him to handle 
a plough, which would have fill^ his ancestors with 
horror. Not long ago, crossing a river I found the 
Mullahs wearing the sacred thread. 1 asked them 
what thoir caste was and found, much to my astonish- 
ment, that they were Brahmans, who, as they told 
me, had to eke out their limited income by taking a 
contract for the feriy. And among the educated 
classes it is gratifying to find that a^fitahman, 
Pandit Krishna Mohan I)hur, has undertaken the 
work of tanning leather. Having himself learnt the 
process he now owns a manufactory whlc^ he 
personally directs. For the kayasths it is no 
unusual thing now to engage in wholesale and in 
retail trade, though I atu not aware that any have 
yet become artisans. The great obstacle in their way 
would be the difficulty of learning a trade. They 
would’ be as reluctant to resort for instruction to a 
cari>enter or a smitli as these would be to impart 
knowledge to persons not bolonging to their caste. 

It is here that technical schools, started by the 
Government, would have a most useful sphere. A 
hopeful sign is that Kayastha Sabhas in Upper India 
are bestirring themselves to obtain the consent of 
the community for members of the caste to engage , 
in occupations which are forbidden to them by 
established usage. 

This is very encouraging so far as it goes, but a 
great deal more needs to be done, not so much 
perhaps individually as by co-operation. It is to tbd 
educated classes that we look for this. India at one 
time supplied the wliole world with her manu- 
factured articles. But now India is dependent on 
imports for the neoessariea of life. The majority^ of 
Indians would have\o go naked, so far at lease 
finer goods are cmcerned, if Manchester wjsre to stop 
its trade with this country. Yet at one time the 
oaliooes and the muslins of India were famous all 
over the world. The artisan has not yet lost his 
cunning if only he were to receive encouragement. 

The manufacture of muslins in Dacca is decaying. • 
But there are weavers who are still able to supply as 
fine a cloth as could be desired • The silversmiths of ^ 
Outtack and Delhi can turn out jewellery which, for 
fineness and delioacy of workmanship, is simply 
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unequalled. The brasiers of Benarea, Moradabad 
and Guzarat aro now largely exporting their manu- 
faotures, which are moat artistic alike in design and 
execution. The report of the Material Progress of 
the Punjab for the decade 1881-1891, issued by the 
Local Government, says : 

*‘The mnitbH of Kolli Loharan (Sialkote) aro capable of 
forging small objects ivith intricate joints truth and 

neatness that could not be surpassed in Burope.*’ 

And again : 

Ajnon#? a multiplicity of small wares in iron, locks, which 
ate of prime necessity in native life, may be mentioned. A 
representative of Messi's Chubbs* firm lately visiting tlic Punjab 
was greatly struck by the ingenuity and skill shown in the best 
work, and by its extraordinary cheapness." 

If only the Native princes, the zemindars, the rich 
merchants and the educated classes generally, were to 
make up their minds to encourage and support the 
decaying manufactures of the country, ic is not 
unreasonable to hope that a fresh stimulus would be 
given to the trade and industry of India and an 
inimeasurable blessing confen^ed on those classes 
who, under British rule, are being gradually im- 
poverished. 


received by the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress with reference to prices of grain 

' Staple Grain. ! UKual price. Prekenfc priocw 

Abmednagar Jwari or Bajari! 55 lbs. per i 18-20 lbs. per 

I rupee i ruiK^e 

lUiagalpur i Rice 19 seers per : 10 s<»erR per 

! rupee rupee 

Muzafiiirpur Rice, Makai, 15-20 seers per, 8-10 seers per 
or Wheat rupee rupees 

Murshidabad ; Rk^e : Rs. 2.8 per Rs. 1 per maund 
; inaund (80 lbs.) 

Oudh Jwari, Barley, 17*08 spers per 8 soers per rupee 

i ptft. ' rupee ^ 

The Muzaffarpur correspondent writes that “in 
the middle of January rice was selling at 8.J soors 
l^er rupee, but a private tracler imported some Jiurma 
rice, which he sells at 9 seers ; therefore the price 
has fallen.** 

The Murshidabad correspoiidvsnt writes, under date 
February I7th; “Owing to the importation of a 
large quantity of rice from Burma t«^ Calcutta, there 
has been a slight temporary fall in the price of rice 
in the Mofussil districts of Bengal.’* 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress Continue ta receive from their corres- 
pondents in India replies to the enquiries recently 
circulated with reference to the famine. 

The recent reports from Dhulia and Bellary con- 
firm the intelligence which we published last month 
to the effect that the measures adopted by Govern- 
ment are regarded in the afiocted districts as in- 
adequate, and that the rate of wages paid to 
labourers employed on relief works is too low. 

Rainfall. 

As regards rainfall, the information received by 
the British Committee of the Indian National (bn- 


grees may be summariBed as follows ; — 


— 

Norm:;! 

yearly 

rainfall. 

AcluJil 
mini all 
in 1896. 

* A.hmednagar (Bomhay) ..i 
Bhagalpur (Betigul) 

M uzaffarpur (Bengal) . . ; 
Murshidabad (Bengal) , . ‘ 
Oudh ! 

inches. 

2i 

4C-10 
about 50 

GO 

35‘7a 

inches. 

19*58 

40 

'46-85 

.39*15 

2:1*22 


'The Congress correspondent at Ahmeduagar adds 
that “ the late rains, upon which the district chiefly 
depends, almost failed.'* The correspondent at 
Muzaffarpur says : “In 1896 the rainfall was not far 
below the average, but the rains did not set in at 
the proper time, sq that there has been failure in the 
rice-crop,’* 

PiiidES OF Geain, 

The following table summarises the infomation 


The, Social Demookaik* l''i:T^Knjv<rioN and Loud 
Georok Hamilton. 

The following is the text of the reply of .the Social 
Democratic Fedorativm to Lord Goor^o lIarnilton*s 
letter on the Indian Famine : — 

To oiiE RifxUT IfoN- Loan GEoitifE IIamit.tox, M.P., 
St:cii«rAUV or’ State l•’OW Indja. 

My Tiord,— 1 am dirtcU'd by thu Execuiivn of the 

Social Bemoiirutic. Federatiou to nay, in reply fo your l»*ttei' of 
the ISth, thnt. the resoluium uzmri:moui*i]y passed at the tfreat 
ineotinjr in St. J.Hiiies’s llaJU on rebrurtry l(‘tli, means prv- 
(iisely that which its w'ords (onvey, tiamoly, that wo sboulct at 
onoo stop tho direct tribute wldoh the India Oflice now draws 
from India. Your letter statos that the llovenm.»mt intends, 
if it is at all posMldo, to extort producso to thft value of no less 
a sum than .i:i7,(j00,000 from our hnpover.is!jed cleiwrideiuiy, 
even in tliis terrible year of famine and plngiie. My Council 
certainly su<i[ge8tH. and the resolution on W'hieli you coiuinent 
demamlH. that, rather than Ibat such »i. ^;^ira^^ should b«; com- 
mitttxl in the name of the people i,i England, the pensions of^ 
the Earopean fun(;ti»maiics who have Inu3adtuiIli^tered and 
now bleed Indna should bo at oiiee cut off; that the expendi- 
ture on the civil department and the military Tirunch of the 
Government hero (tho latter, costing not than i)'!, 700,009 
a year, even Sir Henry fbackf*nbury has just publicly d»je.hired 
to IsJ utterly uscIcmh to India) shall be huppivsspd ; and that 
the iulcrcst and dividctuls on moneys borrowed and expended, 
without the consent of the peoph' of India, should cciiso to >>e 
1^6, 

If these necessary rptroiichincntB involve the proclamation 
of the bankruptcy of India, this is afar more honest and, in 
the long run, moro jxilitic, course than a jK'rsisteiKX) in the 
present fatal systein. There can he no bankruptcy so ruinous 
in its cflPects as tlmt which is forcinfj: millions of tho moat 
industriou.M, tlirifty, and temperate poople in tho world to 
huddle together on the relief works, a prey to plapue and 
cholera, for the sake of a wretched pittance ; dooms many 
millions more to perish miserably of starvation in their own 
honies; and vet continues to exact £1 7, 000. 000 of direct 
tribute from the remaining population of starvelings. 

Tho raising of further intere8t-boariiig*lbunB, on the credit 
of Indio, a teni];iorary means of postponing the crash, will 
only make the luiu moro complete when the day of reokonliig 
comes; while your notion that railways tjontribufo to the 
wealth of India and check famine is directly cnnttaiy to tlie 
truth. The railways of British India, (ionatruoted most ex- 
pensively with English capital, and managed in all tlio upjw 
grades by oxtravagantIy-i>aid Englishmcxi., so far from ourich- 
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ing the eountrj or acting as a protection againat acaroityi are 
tiiigc nyphons which drain away the Bubstauoe of the people 
to England, 

If, howow, the pensions* interest, dividends, and home 
charges paid, as you allege, they should be discharged 

by the proceeds of a special tax levied on the landlords, 
capitalists, and raiddle'^olass of (Ireat Britain. The workers 
of ihis country have never at any time derived the slightest 
benefit from the Empire in India ; nor are they, in any sense 
whatever, responsible for the present famine, which has lieen 
brought about by the policy of the governing (dasses. It 
It W'Ould be monstrous, therefore, that they should be called 
upon to bear any sharo of the taxation which you suggest 
be impo.sed here. 

The tribute now taken by this country from India is nearly 
double the £17,000,000 which you aiato the India Office 
directly draw’s from Calcutta. According to the traile figures 
given in the official Statisticjil Abstract for I894-.6 (tin- last 
year avnilabh*), tho totiu taaon without commercial return 
from India in that year BinouutH, properly calculated, to 
upwards of .£.’10,000,000. This ruinous drain is directly duo 
to the English domination in it.s present form, and to nothing 
else. J.>uriitg the eighteen years which have elapsed since the 
close of tho last groat fumine in 187‘b not lo.s.s than 
X.iOU, 000,000 worth of produce, measured in gold, has, on a 
moderate compulation, been taken by us out of India withoul 
rotuiu Afor cover, in that same perioiJ, tho sum of 
;{,ii0i),0l'0,l)()0 rupees, or, even at the present J«>w rate of 
exc.hinige, JL-2O,OOI),O00 have been paid oat of the revenues of 
IHJverty-stricUen British India hy wny of salaries to Europeans. 
Ju addition, between 1070 and 1S1»7, 71-1.000,000, rupees or 
,£' 14 , 000 . 000 , have been expended on frontier expeditions : the 
“sJicTcd trust” of tho I’umine Insuranci- J'^ind having been 
largely iUis;ip])ro])ri«tcd to that end, lien*, then, is the enor- 
mous u lal (.d £7*M,'0n0,('O ) diveited fr<»m usiful application by 
tho uativi.s ftf iTuiia in India, to serve th(! purposes of foreign 
ooTj«ne')V’ 3 s wiJhia tlio s'hort space of eighteen years. 

TJuis has tlm very life blood ofUjii Vli India been drained 
out f»i hei-. find in this way has the British Government itself 
mauiii.n Die ]»r4 s< id fainiu(' ur d plagm*. 

Tin* gicjit Stab s, Indore, G wabor. Hyderabad, 'IVa- 

viincor<>. ^.nd My.M*n*. thcugb governed under light British 
supervision, and swllcnng irom pn cisely tho same draw backs 
of cliuiiile ;js the B.rdish tfrnloiy by v/hich they are 
surmun'icd, ate ji,b]o In pay with ease much L< a vicr taxation 
per head of j^i.oid.dion iiiau tho iLilu.bihi'ils of Jjiilitiih terri* 
lory, and arc ^loiiiehing and pro.sT>eroiis even at lh« prisent 
time. Tliis, bi--. end a‘!l tpienfiou, is due lo the fact th.at their 
wealth i" not draineil from ihem eontiiu usly, as is the ctino 
witli the of iiihabifauts under our ixunplelely 

lOuropertuised govcmmenl . 

Tiie < ithstfdphf, which chiborete documonlH by high 
ollieiiii.s pigeon-holed in the Tniiia flffioe ]irove to Ire inevit- 
able, unh s.'* a thonuigh reorganisation jw at once entered upon, 
will nwsujedjy involve th<* dowTifslI of *itrrule. In spite of 
tho il'Ppwnt la>.h;on in v.*liif.li yt.u youjx If have t*.,rniighout, 
Irtitt-Wd the fearful c.'ilnmily which has fallen upon Ihithb 
Indifi, tl'C (.Jouncil ol the .Social Jlernoeratic Eederation still 
liopcH that tho highly J'uccoysfiil plan, so happily’ ai.’upt el by 
liord Sttllabury when he rostoreJ Mysoie I o native rule ihirty 
yva.Xf> will bo applied to the rest of IHndostiin, and that 
the Holr'Hin plfdgos contained in the proclMnuitiouH of Ih.’iS. 
1870 uu<i 1.887 tiy the J^niprcfs of India and tiucen of England 
will, even «fc this elevcnth^our, h* fulfilled. 

That you should decline lo receive a deputation from tho 
great St. James’s Hull lueoting scorns to my Gouneil naturul 
enough on jmur part. It is easy to deliver a ruliieking «p»jcoh 
on famine and plague to a set of sehoolboya at liurrfiw ; it 
would be much luoro difficult for you to defend your polay of 
fictitious optimism and eahsulated neglect in the prefti*nco of 
men wlio know I he facts and would n<jt have the slightest 
hesitation in btiiting them to your fu<;o. 

I am,' my Lord, your obedient servant, 

II. W. Lke, Secretary. 

337, Strand, W.C. 

• 

Lord Oeoroe Ha.miiton at Chtswick. 

Speaking on Maioli 10th at the annual dinner of 


the Chiawiok Conetitutional dub^ Loi^d 0eorge 
Hamilton said that 

tboy bod to a certain extent aonneiiiirted the graatMt'dilBi-' 
cnltles of the task that lay befbte them ia Indih* Althoagh 
there mnet be and would be a deplorable aaiouixt of 
on the whole the oporattona of the (Hoventment IvRd been 
aingularly auocessfal. Though tho numbera on the relief list 
were enormoua, the ratio of inoreaae had eteadUy.^minlt^ed. 
If India wore only bleaeed this year with nannid rain, 3ae 
believed they had surmounted the orUia. The re^^lKmee made 
to tho appeal issued some threo months back, not only in thia 
country, out throughout her Majesty’s dominioiul, had been 
most remarkable. (Clieers.) He believed that the total would 
not bo less than one million sterling. (Loud cheenii) On thO 
whole tho House of Commons had treated the matter with 
remarkable consideration, but occasionally questione win?© put 
by individual members which showed that they did uot in any 
way reuliy.6 the magnitude < f our rule in India or the &iaavmou» 
masses of people we there governed. Though a oaeualty might 
occiu* iiere and there, tlie organisation in itself Was equal to- 
the strain 'put it. (Cheers.) The oontrilmtions from 
this country would draw cl<;8(,r than before the ties between, 
tho Etistem and Westt-rn subjouts of the Queen-Bmpresa. 
(Cheers.) He trusted that as they approached the womier 
weather the plague would steaciily diminish. He had been 
particularly struck with the courage with which men and 
women had responded to the appeal made to them go out. 
TVoin Fr.4nce and Germany iwo of tho most distingitishedl 
Aava»i/s worts Irying, on the* methods initiated by M. Pasteur, 
to averfc t>»e coiiF^ iluenccs of Iho plague. He had received a 
telegram that day pointing to the marvellous success which 
had resulted from ti-e inoculation practised. Keferriug to tho 
Cretan questii.n. Lord George Ilamillon said that there had 
btfim no Brlmo ATiniistcr of recent years w’ho had succeeded 
in establishing anything like tlie European regutafcioti And 
authority whioli had attached to tbo^iame of Lord Salisbury aw 
Foreign Ai iriisler of this country. (Loud cluws.) lie was not on© 
of those Avho lielievcd that they must reiTss^rily hold ti> what 
was railed tho (Concert if ihry differed entirely from tho 
prir»ci]>los upon which that Concert nested. But this much 
might bf5 laid down as »t cardinal principle regulating European 
j)uUny — that thi‘ Eastern QuehUon had arisen in an acute 
hhapt* and tended to the advantage of the Cre-soent over the 
(’'ro^s Ijt'c.auHOof tho disunion and division among tho Christian 
J^>wers of Europe. Lord Salisbury wa-*, therefore, anxious to 
maintain ^o long as he could tht? Concert of European l'owei*», 
lor tho momt^nt that the Concert was broken up the probablo 
re-sull ^voiild be, if war broke out, thal the Powers previously 
united would find themselves in collisiou -with one another.” 


ExTRACT.S from the NE'^VSPArEJRf?. 

Tlio woaHh which our commerce has obtained from our 
Indian jjossoslons brings w’ith it an enormous rosponsibiUty 
(W)ien we rtdeet iluit a population ot ovi-r 300 millions, or one- 
lifth of Iho total of tho human rac<?, is eorojwised in that 
Indian w’hich acknow’lodgch tho Queen of England 

as Empress. — ShfJfrtfU luifcpa dent. 

It is tt laincntable fact that much money is wasted, that the 
co.st of the liureauorucv in salaries and pensions is enormous, 
and that potty wars, which absorb vast treasures, are entered 
into ligh’-hcartedly in pursuance of ainbiUous ‘ forward” 
progrnmir.OH. . . . Alter nil has been said for and agaiuKt, 
tlu*r© does undoiiblcdly remain substantial ground foi’ the 
opinion that our system of gov‘*nim<!nt in India is far fi*om 
being the lu’Ht ]*f>sibl^, and that, if a pulioy of progressivt* 
improvement tciullug to imirease the intorests of tho natives jn 
tho administration is not followed, there may eOTpe a day when 
even tlie power of tho sword will not bo able to repress tho 
discontent of tho myrhids now subject to British rule. — AVir- 
CGHlh' Leader* 

We now know th-it originally the Home Goveminent, 
unfortunutcly misled by that of India, failed to pfjroeivo in 
time the gravity of tho problem. Veff there was warning 
enough, and many who knew the case of India he.st ;strongl.v 
represented that a period of exceptiqpal distress was at hand. 
— Irish Timi'i* 

The British people, among whom we infty, we hope, include 
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the ItislX) haTo a cenponaibility to their feUow-Bubjeota. in 
India far more direct and immodiatA than when the Eant India 
Company administered that great Empire. We are now more 
fdoeidy united with them than we ever previously were. Steam 
and the electric telegraph have brought India Blmoat to onr 
own doors. The people may now be said to have boeome our 
own Idth and kin.— JVi>r/As>*» Whig. 

All through the oriaia the Indian Secreta^ has ahown 
himscH the mere phonograph of Gidoiitta ofBciaJrmi. ... It 
is one of the axioms of Anglo-Indian statesmanship that the 
occurrence of rainless monsoons are a natural and recurrent 
phenomenon which must be recdconed with and provided 
agaim«t, by the construction of ittiffaiUm works and railways, 
^ and if ^e funds set apart for that purpose had been faithfully 
dedicated to these works of necessity and mercy many 
thousands of Hindus who have mme to their araves daring 
the last feu' months vrould be aUve to-day. But again and 
again have those funds been wrested to the purpose of military 
expeditions and torriiorial aggrandisement, multiplying the 
nation without increasing the joy. The present famine is not 
an iuBcrutable calami^ ; very largely it Is the clear retribution 
on the crimes of statesmen who have sinned against the H^ht. 
■Sradford Observer. 

A weak Vieeroy always tends to lean on the permanent 
oificials, and in this way he may become the paa*<ive instru- 
ment of more mischief than a self-willed, imperious ruler 
would ftcoomplieh. The permanent officials in India are ex- 
oelleiit Betvauts when kept in their places and well supervised. 
But when they are allowed to dictate policy and to control the 
executive they become a positive danger. In dealing with the 
annexation of Chitral, Lord Klgin appeared to be little else 
than a tool in the hands of tlie military and civil memberH of 
his CounoiL So, too, in dealing with this famine, he has 
allowed his subordinate officials to dictate his policy, in 
dr^iiance the almost unaninions opinion of unofficial India, 
Kuropeau asswoll as native. — Xetccastle Leader. 

Just now it is enough work to fight the increasing deartli ; 
but it may be trusted that, wben the crisis is over, the question 
of a permanent remedy will not be ignored as it has b^ to a 
great extent in the past. — Lif?erpool Mercury. 

As to the Government of India, there otn be no doubt, that 
it would be able to act more easily if it had been more careful 
to accumulate sufficient reserves as a Fumino Relief Fund, 
and had not sp^nt so freely on Chitral and similar expedi- 
tions. • * • - Tbeindiantaxpayerispoor, poorer than we nave 
any conception oi.-^Eant Angivan Daily Ttfaes, 

A conference bus been held in London at. which a resolution 
was pasted, thanking tbo Goverurnent, for the benevolent help 
it was giving towards mitigating the caL-tiuitous consequences 
of the' present famine in India, hut nt the same time urging 
the Government to take fitep.s to rp«tr,iin the drain of wealth 
from India, which is one of the causes of the frequent re- 
currence of such calamities. There seems little doubt that 
the Indian Nations] Congress represents the collective opinion 
of the edncated natives. — Melbourne Age. 


“MILITABY ENTERPRISE AND 
AGGRESSION.” 

The first nnniial roeetiug of the Iucreas<^d Arma- 
ments X^rotest Committee was held on Friday night 
^in London. Dr. Spenee Watdon presided, and was 
supported hy Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, M.P., Sir W. Wedderhiirn, M.P., Sir 
Robert Head, Mr. A. E, Fletcher, Mies Eliza Orme, 
Mr. W. P. Byles, Mr. William Clarke, Mr. D. 
Naoroji, etc. 

Mr. G. H. TIrris (hon. secretary) read a letter from 
Mr. Xiabouchere, in which he said, one entertaiins a 
stronger opinion on title scandalous expenditure upon ama- 
ments, which are generally used to crush the weak. The 
late incident in Cretan waters is an instance of this mUnse. 


We actually have shown the sincerity of oar protests against 
Turkish atrooitieH by slaying men fighting to be freed from 
Turkish rule, and this in order to maintain the Integrfiy 
of the Turkish Empire.”— Hr. Justin McCarthy, M.F., 
wrote : “ I am sorry to say th«t I fear I shi^ not bo well 
enough to take part in your meeting. But whole sense 
and spirit and seal go w-ith your purpose. Blvalry in the 
increaae of armaments is the disease and curse of modem 
European States.” 

The Chairman, in his opening address, said the society was 
started in order in some way, if possible, to countecacyt the 
dangerous spirit of spuriouH patriotLsm which seemed to 
prevail everywhere. They were told at the outset that it was 
a quixotic enterprise, and that it was absurd, for they were an 
exceedingly small minority. It was true they were u small 
minority at present, but the history of minorities was one of 
progress. They might depend upon it that this expenditure 
on armiunents w^is a business for the rich and not for the poor. 
The armoments gave us power to make those miserable little 
wars which were such a lasting disgrace to us, and by such 
wars rich men became richer, but they did so at a heavy cost 
to England and the good reputation of Great Britain. The 
South Africa Committee had cast much liglit upon those little 
wars. What a sorry mess the enquiry hod revealed ! (Hear, 
hear.) Ho anticipated it would lead to such an outburst of 
feeling as would put a stop to the slavexy* which was being 
carried on under the name of enforced labour, if it did nothing 
else. (Cheers.) Wc told Europe that we had no evil inten- 
tions in increasing our annamonts, but no one believed it, and 
in response other nations began inrj’eusing their armaments. 
It seemed to him that our increoi-ed naval expenditure up to 
the pret>ent had bi'ouglit about this extraordinary result, that 
wo wore to do the dirty wi-rk of despotic nations, and that 
those nations were to decide what the dirty work sliould be. 
Whore, he asked, were the bishops while all this was going on 
— why were they dumb dogs wben the cause of their Master 
was at stake F (Cheers.) 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., moved tJic first resolution as 
follows : That this meeting protests against the further 

increaho of army and navy expenditure in the present year, 
and especially against the suhernc lor squabdoring ,C A, 000,000 
sterhng on useless military works. Ir. l>«l)c • h that Grout 
Britain could more easily than any otbeiMjrreat Power propo>e 
and initiate a general reduction of armaments, and that every 
step in the opposite direction is an aggravation of national 
burdens and iutematicmol dangers.” He wd they were 
prot-pstiug against what Mr. Ularlstone culled the ** wild, 
wanton, and most perilous expenditure in which tln.s country 
is ongngcHl.” With all the misery, wretrduMlucss, ]>auperisinj 
and starvation which exisUni in this country, it was mon- 
strous tliat the Government should play ducks and drakes 
with the money of the cc;untry ; indeed, it was a natioiml 
orime so to dissipate the resources of the country. He re- 
garded the armaments scheme as a scheme for the murder 
and mutilation of human txdngs. He agreed with Mr. 
Chamberlain that it was our duty to develop markets, but as 
a Little Englander he said markets without murder : while 
the Great Englanderp said murder for markets. 

The resolution was seconded by Miss Orme. 

Mr. W. Clarke, in supporting it, said the policy of bloated 
armaments was economically ruinous to the richest country in 
the world. 

On the motion of Sir W. Wedderbnm, M.P., seconded l»y 
Mr, I). Naoroji, the following resolution was adopted : ” That 
this meeting deeply regrets the destitute condlcion of the 
Indian masses, which renders them ready victims to famine . 
and disease, and calls upon Parliament to pat a stop to the 
polioT of military enterprise and aggression, in pursuance of 
which tbe Indian Government diverts to misc^hievous purposes 
the public money, which should be employed to improve the 
ooDttition of ihe people.” 

Hr. A. E, Fletcher then moved : * ** That this meeting 
deplores the use of British forces against the Cretans and 
their Greek friends, and regards the recent events in the East 
as affording abundant pnmf of the useleasnoss for good and 
the power for evil 4if the (enormous military establisoments of 
our own fund other European countries.” 

This was seconded by Mr. W. P. Byles, and adopted. 
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NOTICES. 

• — — 

TO CONTBIBUTOKS. 

The Editor of’^ltoXA cannot bold himself responsible In anj 
COM for the return of MS. He will, however, alw^s lie 
glnd to consider any oontribntions which may be submitted 
to him ; and when postage stamps are enclosed every ^ort 
will be made to return rejected contributious promptiy.— 
Address : Editor of IvniA, 84 and 85, Palaob Obakbsbi, 
'WaamnfesKB, Loimov, B.W. 

TO 8UBBCRIBEBS. 

The annual aubscription to IitniA (post free) is six shillings 
lor England ana nx rupees for India. Bubscriptions 
are payable in advance. Kemittsnees, or communications 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with InniA, should in all oases be sent to the 
Manager of InniA, 84 and 85, Fiiaox Cbaiibbb8, ‘Wbst- 
xjKsanB, London, S.W. 

Cheques and Pnst*cfBce orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of India can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
ircm Mr. Elliott Stock, Patebnosteb Row, London, E.O.; 
from Messrs. Dcighton, Bell and Co., Tbinitt Stbext, 
Cabbbidob ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique advantages as an advertisiuf'; medium. 
All communica lions us to advertisements should be sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of Inuia, 84 and 85, Paxacb 
Cbabbkks. 'Wbstbinbteb, Lcnuok, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists d oharues. 
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THE ISSDIAN BUDGET. 


The telegraphic RUtnmary cf Sir James Westland’s 
financial statement ia, as was of course to be ex- 
pected, dressed up in a form that makes the best 
attainable show of a sadly dilapidated situation. In 
spite of famine and plague, with all their distressing 
oomiomitants, things are found to be not so bad 
after all ; and the perennial cheerfulness of the 
Finance Minister is reflected in the ever rosy hope- 
fulness of the Indian Secretary, who told the House 
of Commons the other night that the credit of the 
** Goveimment of India has, I believe, never been 
“ appreciably higher than at the present moment.” 
What Lord George ITamiltoxi has in his mind to 
supx>ort such an airy statement will probably remain, 
as it now is, inscrutable. Probably, however, he is 
aware that only some ten days or a fortnight back 
the Bank of Bengal was in a position to do business 
at eleven or twelve per cent., if only it could have 
run the ri.skB attendant on somewhat reduced 
reserves. We might fairly assume that any other 
Secretary of State would bo able to assess the 
meaning of each a state of the money market in 
Calcutta as has been witnessed during, say, the past 
half year, especially when the monetary conditions 
are so exceptionally involved with the Government 


balances, Praotieally/Vsaid Sir James Westland 
so recently as last December, almoat the whole of 

the available current capital used in ooinmerce is 
** composed of the Government halanoea and the 
Hon. Mr. Playfair promptly endonied the Fiiaanml 
Minister's statement. It is an odd situation, as 
regarded from London. But there it ia, and it 
indicates in the most significant manner the over* 
powering influence of the Indian Treasury upcm the 
trade of India. Such being the abnormal import- 
ance of a healthy state of Indian flnancei the 
spectator can only regard with amazement the 
amiable futilities of the Indian Secretary in view 
of the yawning abyss into which officialism is 
cheerfully guiding the drift of the Treasury of 
India, and with the Treasury the fortunes of the 
Dependency. 

The artiflcial situation, so laboriously buttressed 
by Sir James Westland, has again broken down. 
Sir James was enabled to manipulate deficits into 
surpluses by the aid of the import and excise duties 
and by the coaxing of the exchange through the 
gradually increasing monetary stringency. The 
surplus of 1895*96, Bx. 1,5‘M^OOO, an improvement 
of llx. 583,000 on the estimate of the previous year, 
was indebted to the rise of the rupee for little short 
of the whole sum. Ilx. 163,000 are attributed to the 
railways, and would be a welcome sum if the good 
of it went undiminished to the country where it was 
raised. Px. 2 13,000 are said to have been Raved on 
military expenditure, a feat that recalls the emphatic 
declarations of General Brai:kenbury that military 
expenditure had been already pared down to the 
last possibility of parsimony consistent with effi* 
ciency. * Eitlier the General was mistaken then, or 
the eiflcieucy of the army has been so far imperilled 
in the interest of the figure of the Budget. In any 
case, the whole situation has turned upon the sheer 
chauoes of the fluctuations of the exchange ; and 
thoiofore there can be no solid satisfaction in the 
nominal surplus of the year. 

The outstanding fact in the revised estimates of 
the financial year just closed is the cost of the 
famine, which strikes the account hard on both 
sides. It involves not only a vast expenditure, but 
also a serious loss of income. Apart from Bx. 75,000 
set aside for the famine in Bundelkhand in the 
earlier part of the year, the famine relief works are 
ostimated to have swallowed up Kx. 1,891,000. This « 
is no doubt a Ixeavy call upon the light purse of the 
Government, though it would not have been sur- 
Xmsiug if the figure had been very considerably 
larger, in view of the unparalleled extent and the 
local severities of the famine. It had been anticipated 
that agriculture wmuld rather go backward during 
the year, but the estimated decrease of Bx. 2,391,000 
in land revenue cuts severely at the largest root of the 
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<jk>Teniment inoomo. The reflection is apt to^ rise 
unhidden that a judicious distribution of a much 
loss decrease at an early date might have been a 
better bargain for the Government both in rupees 
and in human lives. The Native States, as we have 
pointed out on former occasions, manage those 
things vastly better. , The declension of the salt 
revenue by Ex. 202,000 also tells its gruesome tale. 

It expresses significantly the laik of food over a 
large area of population, and implies a terrible 
diffusion of physical and mental suflering. The 
railway net earnings are diminished by Ex. 1,20 1,000, 
in face of the exceptional movements of grain and 
foodstuffs generally in the campaign against the 
famine. This testifies to a ixiaiked ooustriction of 
the ordinary trade of the country, obviously to bo 
connected with the distresses oousoquent iipou 
famine and plague, and perhaps not remotely with 
the monetary stringency that has radiated its in- 
fluenee fr'jm Calcutta to the very ends of the 
Peninsula. Eunning up all the figurts directly 
attributable to famine and pcavcih’, the financial 
statement totals them at Ex. 0,081,000, and of this 
sum Kx. 57-1, 000 arc charged on provincial balances, 
which arc to this extent again discouragingly 
depletiPd^ N(^twil]i8tanding this comparafivcly largo 
cost of the famine visitation during ISOtJ^yT, the 
revised estimate ^hows a deficit of only Ex. 1,987,000, 
which is a declension of only Ex. 2, 150,000 from the 
Budget figures. The improvouient in fxchange re- 
infoicos tile position wdth Ex. 1,820 000— a windfall 
resulting from the realization <»£ 1 i 4dd. for the 
rupee instead of tho Ifi’Tod, of the Budget estimate. 
Ex, 008,000 have been savxd on the military esti- 
mates, apart fiom the Ex. 19(i,0{;0 ot excess* expendi- 
ture attributed to the higJier rates induced by <}ie 
ficapeify — ancther tesfirnony to tho j)ossibility of safe 
military reductions, were there only a mind to make 
them. Other improvements under various heads 
co-operate in the same direction, t^pium, however, 
is heading steadily downw'ards; it shows a loe^s of 
Ex. 419,000. China is prcbting the competition, 
and the exchange dilficulty betw ocn the counlries 
operates against India. 9’he deerc ase w'as, or ought 
to have been, anticipated. IWjforo dismissing tho 
year now closed, we may usefully repeat that tho 
sheer iuclr of exchange has saved the deficit from 
being all but doubled. ^ 

Will the rupee continue to be forced higher — 2 #er- 
baps t6 the desired lOd. ? ttir flames Westlancrs 
hopes turn strongly in that direction, for J.c has 
adopted tho last year's rate of 14 ^Od. as tho basis 
of his Budget Estimate for 1897‘98. The deficit he 
forecasts at Rx. 2,464,000. He anticipates that ‘the 
relief of famine will absorb Ex. 6,641,000, and that 
the confiequences of famine will reduce the land 
revenue by Ex. 447,000, and the raihvt^ earnings by 


Ex. 917,000, while opium will go worse by the large 
sum of Ex. 1,169,000. In addition, he calculates 
advances to rayats to the extent of Ex. 800,000. 
Military expenditure, however, strange to tell, is to 
be lessened by l?x. 511,000, last year having included, 
we are told, expenditure for special mobilisation. 
The total expenditure on famine relief for both years 
Sir James puts down at Ex. 5,607,000, but much 
“ dej)endK,*' he adds, upon future prospects as to 
“ weather and crops.’’ The saving clause is obviously 
essential. The fact is that the forecast is the merest 
guessing in iJie daik. No man can tell what the 
famine wdll cost. The figure may be i 2, as easily as 
6, millions ; it will certainly not fall within the esti- 
mate. It must further be insisted on that the 
I'inance Minister is placing his hopes on the high 
exchange with something of the daring of despair. 
Looking to tho oj^erating causes of the rate, it must 
also ho inquessed once more that they tend steadily 
and heavily to tho crip]»ling and disorganisnliou of 
trade. No doubt, the oonteTuplated loan of dii6.500,00(V 
in En^dand will go some w'a 3 ’ to strengthen ex- 
cliange, although the result can hardly have the 
happiest < Ifcct upon the contenqdated loan of four 
crores to beraisfd in India, unltss counter} utlaiiced 
by anxious English inv( stors. Besuh s theao loans, 
it is intended to add another i* 1 , 0 ( 10,000 sterling to 
the temporary debt. And so tho miserable country 
i« perfchlently ^dtinged clee]) 0 r and deeper into tho 
mire of (b id. inextric^lilo. loans, we shall of 

course bo told, uill bo productive; for is not tho 
railway system to be ]»ushfd forward Ijriskly in 
accordance with the ]>oii(y explainwl a year ago ? 
Ex. 10, 1 30 000 arc to lie m’ ent on ra,ilw ays in 1 897- oS, 
«'bo:ddts Ex. 2,470,000 and jW. 3,284,000 spent 
** hy bianuh lines and other companies not under 
^‘direct guarautco.” Wo t: ever hesitated to strehdx 
a point to h\ ild a railway for fighting fouiino, but 
that object is ollicialiy i^roclai tried to be no longer 
available. 8o tar as railways ^can control famine, 
the work is done. Wo never doubted the value of 
railways for tho devcdopmtnt of the country, within 
the lunitfl of Uie counlr}’s ability to afford means of 
develtqmient. But tho pT» sent furore for railways is 
wholly iiiijubtifinlde in jirefioiice of the pressure upon 
the finances, and the derivative jrressuro ujam tho 
whole trade of the country ; and it is Haunted in tho 
face of the English imbhc simply and solely, in our 
opinion, as a material argument to confound those 
of ns who denounce tho ufiicial optimisru as to the 
state qf tho Calcutta Treasury and of the country at 
large. To our minds, the unsound position is aggra- 
vated more and more with every year. Every year 
we are being carried away further and more rapidly 
from the possibility of a healthy development, 
which can alone retrieve the finances of India---' and 
enrich the English trader* 
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THREE ANNIVERSARIES AND A 
CONTRAST. 


Tue formal oelebration of the Bixtieth anniverfiary 
of Her Majesty’s accefision has been iixed for the 
tweaty-second of June, but already the rejoicings of 
the nation have taken concrete form in the shape of 
the Rrinoe of Wales’s Hospital Fund, and the pro- 
motion of other charitable objects, while the Vice- 
regal Court at Dublin has expressed its feelings of 
thankfulness in traditional English fashion by 
giving a great banquet. The Egyptians thought it 
not incongruous with festivity to display to the 
banqueters a mummy, the emblem of man’s end. 
8o iiXK'Ient and excellent a precedent may be pleaded 
by those who would remind a nation in its hour of 
gladness that this present year pf grace, the sixtieth 
anniversary of the (commencement of a glorious 
reign, is the fortieth anniversary of the Indian 
Mutiny, and the twentieth anniversary of the pro- 
clamation of Victoria, Empress of India, and the 
inauguration of the new p(jli<*y. That the year will 
be famous in the annals of India as the year of 
tribulation goes without saying. Whether it will 
be luarkod also >vith*a white stone as the beginning 
of a new’^ era of justice for India, or only with a 
black Slone as ilie culmination of “two decades of 
dopresfcion, will depend on the ability of the Engliph 
people to apprecia.fo the contrast between the condi- 
tion of England and India after sixty years of a 
beneficent reign. Pt is a common boast that India 
is lulcd by Englishmen for her own gcjod. English- 
mcii are fond af (juoting with approval Ibo opinlou 
of a j>opular French writer, that the British are the 
best rulers in the world. The conclusion is obvious. 
How comes it, then, that the jdiglit of India at the 
present moment is bo ].>itiablf» while England is so 
prosperous 'i No doubt there have been famines and 
plagues of old time. No doubt, too, British rule 
compares on the whole favourably with any which 
has preceded it. But it dues not necosaarily follow 
that the utter prostration of India is due solely to 
unavoidable causes ; much less does it follow that 
British rule has attained a high or even a satis- 
factory standard of excel! enc(^. Indeed, it cannot at 
present bear contrast with*tne administration of the 
twenty years following the mutiny. To compare 
it wdth the administration at homo is palpably 
absurd. '\"eB if there were any sufficient ground for 
(official self-satisfaction such a comparison should 
surely be not impossible* Therefore it is with no 
intention of making any unworthy appeal to fear, 
but rather in the hope of arousing a more active and 
intelligent interest in the wrelfare of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, that we would dupert attention for a 
moment freJm the grounds of rejoicing in the ‘^dia- 
mond jubilee,” and beg politicians to consider how 


far the lessons of the Mutiny have been taken to 
heart and consistently ad<^ted as a basis of poS(^ ; 
and whether the good omen of the proclamation of 
Her Majesty’s imperial power in India— that signifi- 
cant parallel to the transference of a l^man 
province from senatorial to imperial control— bos 
been followed, as in Roman times, by such an im- 
provement as it portended. 

The welfare of a nation is not altogether a matter 
of finance, it is true ; but there is something almost 
pathetic in the repetition of an experience known to 
all e3K|uirers into India’s hardships, theHuevitable 
reduction of nearly every problem to terms of orores 
and lakhs. Unhappy indeed is a people which 
finds in its poverty the source of all its sorrows ; 
whose struggles to exist almost preclude the possi- 
bility of higher aspirations. Yet such is the position of 
India. The Steadily increasing calls on the exchequer 
have only been met by increased taxation, and the 
raiHiijg of new loans. While England finds it 
possible to liquidate the huge charges imposed on 
her by the maintenance of an army and a navy 
proportionate to the extent of her ovor increasing 
commerce and her empire, with little or no recourse 
to fresh ini posts and no violation of her principles of 
free trade, India, whvso territox^ is, but#i!or un- 
profitable accessions, stationary, aixd whose relations 
to the rest of the world have not radically changed 
for three Ctmturies, is forced as a last resort to tax 
her own productions and impose duties that hamper 
her trade. The chief sources of English revenue, 
excise aud income tax, both bearing a direct relation 
to tfhe prosperity of the people, prove by their steady 
increase and their exccs.s over estimate the elasticity 
of English finance. Thechiof source of Indian revenue, 
the land tax, with its extreme assessment and its 
cast-iron rigidity independent of the prosperity 
of the taxpayer, stands in | aiuful contrast. With 
an expanding revenue and a steadily decreasing 
National Debt, iWliament shows no tendency to 
grudge necessary expenditure, yet at the same 
time subixiits every item in the Budget to a close 
and prolonged examination and discusslou extend- 
ing over many sittings. On the other hand, the 
Indian Budget, drawn up by a practically irres- 
ponsible council, imposed on a people which has 
no means of protecting its own interests, dealing 
with as large a tot^ as the English Budget, 
and supplying repeated deficits by irecourse •to 
repeated loans, is passed by a scanty House* in one 
afternoon’s sitting. What a satire is this on the 
traditional .1iriti>h love of fair play ! Loxd Lana- 
downe’s suggestion that the transference of India to 
tlxe fiag of the United States, for instance, might 
greatly affect her financial exigencies, is a notable 
Mnt to the advocates of a so-calle(f Imperial policy. 
We may decline with Lord Lansdowne to discuBS the 
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applicability of English znethods of financial control 
to India, and refuse to affirm eyon as an academic 
statement of right that taxation confers a claim to 
r epresentation. But have no hesitation in con- 
curring with Mr. Naoroji's position that the Govern- 
ment uf India has forfeited its claims on our con- 
fidence, and should not be trusted with control of 
finance any more than the executive at home is so 
trusted. Taxation implies representation ” was 
never an axiom of the British or of any other con- 
stitution. But the right to good government is an 
inalienable one, and an administration which has 
failed as the Indian administration has undoubtedly 
failed in matters of finance, should certainly be put 
under popular control of some kind. The latest 
Budget is iu itself a confession of incompetence ahd 
perversity. There is no attetiipt to reduce expendi- 
ture, and resort will have to be had to loans of eight 
millions sterling. Mr. Playfair, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta on March 12th, found room for congratula- 
tion in the great expansion of Indian trade during 
the present reign, and the large amount of capital 
invested iu India. On the other hand, a considera- 
tion of Jibe great excess of exports over imports, and 
of the pf^oportion* of interest on railway capital 
which is paid out of taxation, tends to damp enthu- 
siasm over the mere increase of the aggregate of 
imports and exports, and the amount of invested 
capital. Large investments of foreign capital are 
by no means an unmixed blessing. If such ener- 
getic communities as the Australian colonies found 
themselves in severe financial distress four years a'go 
through excessive importation of foreign capital, it 
may reasonably be inferred that India would, if 
consulted, decline compliments to her credit so 
dangerous as those implied in the recurrence of 
British loans. 

Inelastic methods of finance, unsuited to the 
conditions of India, have depleted her grain stocks, 
while the railway rates found necessary to enable 
the State - guaranteed lines to pay part of their 
dividends have tended to reduce the area under 
cultivation for export. In face of a famine the 
country lies abject and helpless, with no reserves. 
The plundering of the provincial balances for Im- 
perial purposes has checked the adoption of essential 
sanitary measuies, and left Idie towns powerless to 
struggle with the plague. Time was when fires 
performed the work of destruction healthful to 
crowded districts. But municipal councils with 
straitened means, while guarding against fire, 
have found themselves unable to adopt regular and 
more modem 'methods of sanitation. So at a crisis a 
paternal govenin;kent is compelled fotoibLyif politely to 
suspend the municipal councils of Kaxach^ Bombay, 
and Calcutta, and undertake the improveihent which 
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chiefiy its own extravagance has rendered impossible 
hitherto. If a third of the money spent on znflitaiy 
departments during the last twenty years had been 
devoted to sanitary works and famine reserve, neither 
famine nor plague would have been in the slightest 
degree difficult to control. The passive submission 
of a people who have been made for centuries the 
victims of successive conquests, and their unaffected 
loyalty even in the midst of the most terrible' 
disasters, instead of inspiring in their rulers a feel- 
ing of shame for their own conscious shortcomings, 
have begotten in them an overweening self-con- 
fidence, and an arbitrary habit of making Indian 
interests subservient to what they conceive to be 
Imperial interests. It is not to be doubted that if 
the British electorate could be aroused to a sense of 
the importance of the questions at issue, their in- 
stinctive love of justice would insist on remedial 
legislation. Parliament votes nearly fifty millions 
annually for army and navy expenses. The army 
at home is sometimes said to be mainly a reserve for 
the British army in India. The chief portion of the 
money voted for now naval construction in the last 
five years has gone to the formation of two powerful 
homogeneous squadrons for the Ghannol and for 
the Mediterranean, the latter squadron being main- 
tained, we are told, in the interests of our Indian 
empire. Yet in spite of these concrete proofs of the 
importance England attaches to .the retention of 
India, the House of Commons, face to face with the 
desperate situation of India, Slows itself to be 
lulled to its customary apathy by the honeyed words 
of Anglo-Indian officials, and is complimented by 
Lord George Hamilton on its subservience. “ On 
** the whole the House of Commons has treated the 
matter (of the famine) with remarkable consider- 
ation, but occasionally questions were put by indi- 
“ vidual members which shewed that they did not 
in any way realize the magnitude of our rule in 
‘‘ India, or the masses of people we there governed. 
** Though a casualty might occur here and there, 
the organization in itself was equal to the strain 
put upon it.” The man who flatters our faults is 
a dangerous friend. There is considerable risk that 
if the present opportunit^r for insisting on a full 
enquiry on the lines suggested by Sir William 
Wedderburn, to supplement the evidence before the 
Finance Committee, be lost, Parliament may again 
be lulled to sleep until the next disaster, which may 
come sooner than we anticipate. There is all the 
more danger that our obvious duty may be over- 
looked in the preparations for national rejoicings, 
and our oonscienoes soothed by the warm glow of 
generous virtue as we contemplate the rising total 
of the Mansion House Fund. That as fat as in uh 
lies we may prevent the oontinuanoe of a state of 
things at once unjust and fraught with danger to 
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the Empire, we have ventared to recall the ooe- 
ee^uences of our apathj in 1857, of the promise 
implied in the proclamation in India of Yiotoria the 
Good, in 1877, and the contrast between the promise 
and the performance which has so grievously aggra- 
vated the disaster of this year of rejoicing in 
England, and of mourning in India — 1897. 

LONGFELLOW.' 

It is tempting, but it would be unfair, to regard the 
inclusion of Longfellow in a series of “ Oxford 
“ Poets ** printed at the University Press as a sort 
of canonization of a popular favourite. It would be 
unfair, because the Universify presumably does not 
make itself responsible for the publications of Mr. 
Frowde ; but it is tempting, for in any case admission 
to such a series of poets is a distinction, and the 
fact that Longfellow has attained it is a convenient 
starting-point for some useful reflections. If we set 
aside those to whom the critical have never allowed 
the name of poet at all — ^the Martin Tuppers and 
EtizaOooke, whose gilt- edged volumes still please their 
undisoriminating patrons — there is probably no poet 
in whose case such a complete divergence exists 
between the critical and uncritical estimates. If we 
are to gauge the greatness of a poet (after the 
fashion lately adopted by at least one literary paper) 
by the* sales of ‘his books, Longfellow would come 
next after Shakespeare and Milton on the list of 
English-speaking poets; perhaps his place would be 
even above Milton. On the other hand, the critical 

ft 

ignore his very existence. As the josthetic under- 
graduate said, when pigs were mentioned in conver- 
sation, “ I Lave never seen any,” so the cultured 
critic might answer, if asked what he thought of 
LfWQgfellow’s poems, I have never read any.” The 
fact that he has never read Longfellow would not, 
of course, prevent our critic from delivoring himself 
of a sarcasm on the shortcomings of the American 
domesticated muse and the untutored taste of her 
admirers. Now, it is unfortunately true that the 
appreciation of poetry, as of any other fine art, 
requires a special training. But the absolute diver- 
gence of cultured and uncultured taste is an evil 
with far-reaohing cousequenoea. Criticism may do 
« something to increase or diminish the* divergence. 
The critic who is anxious to prove his own supe- 
riority will naturally emphasize the points of dis- 
agreement; the critic who cares for the future of 
literature will be noiore solicitous to distinguish the 
sound from the unsound instincts of uncultivated 
admirers, and to acknowledge what is sound at least 
as cheerfully as he rejects whatsis unsound. To say, 

( **LaiigfeUow’B Poetical Works.” The Oxford Poets. 
London: Henry Prowda. 



as a superior oritio did the other 
nary admirer of Wordswortih hita 

unpoetical elements in hie work 
awe of the critical faculty in !a humh}ieVia^4^ 
reader, but it can servo no usefnl. purpose. It 
mystifles the plain man instead of helping hifa^tp a 
better judgment; and, besides, it is not true. we 
look fairly into the causes of Longfellow's . 
larity, we shall find both positive and WijSgf^^ 
reasons for it. Positively, it is due to his ppseee* ^ 
aion of certain good qualities ; negatively, it is. due 
to the absence in the mass of the public of that 
fine literary fastidiousness which makes hie pommoii- 
places almost intolerable to those who have once 
learnt the charm of great and perfect art. It is 
right to lay bare the second reason ; criticism must 
tell the truth even at the risk of hurting the feelings 
of estimable people. But it is not right to ignore 
the first reason, and so to widen the gulf between 
the cultured and the uncultured. It is but a sham 
Wisdom that takes her stand in the market-place, 
crying, ^‘Soek ye me early and ye shall noi find 
“me!” 

A story that won a success somewhat out of pio- 
portion to its merits a few years ago owed part of 
its popularity to its title, which eras borrowed from 
a line of Longfellow’s-^^ Ships that pass in the 
“ night and speak to each other in passing.” The 
metaphor pleased the popular fancy, and for some 
months it became a favourite occupation for young 
ladies to hunt for the line in their Longfellows--^ 
search not often crowned with success, as the line 
occurred in one of his later poems that was only 
published in the copyright editions. It is not likely, 
by the way, that Longfellow was guilty of any 
plagiarism, even unconscious, but almost the idmi- 
tical words, “Gone as a ship that passes in the 
night,” occur in Clough’s “Dipsyohus,” and Clough 
uses a very similar idea in two other poems, *^Sic 
“ Itur ” and “ Qua Cursum Yentus.” The image in 
the latter poem — 

** Ab Hhip8 beoalnied at eve that lay 
With oanvaB drooping, side by side, 

Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are Buaroe long leagues apart desoried ; 

When foil the night, upsprung the breeze, 

Anil all the darkling hours they plied ; 

Nor dreamt but each the self-name seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side ” — 

• 

is finer in itself and far more beautifully* wrought 
than the simile in Longfellow. It is oharacteristic 
of the injustice with which the popular voice, when 
left to itself, awards literary distiuotlbn, that Clough’s 
poem remains oomparativdy unknown, while Long- 
fellow’s line has become a household word. But, in 
spite of this, ths line of LongfeUoA^ (if we assume its 
originality, which it would be ill-natured to dispute) 
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baB Teal merits real BuggestivenesB, real pathos, and 
-owes its success to its good qualities. • 

la the words real suggestiveness, real pathos, we 
have already touched upon two of the secrets of 
Longfellow’s popularity'. The poet^ has been 
dehned as *‘one who sees the infimte in things.” 
The great poets, seeing into the very heart of in- 
finity, often dazzle the ordinary mind with excess of 
light, so that it is only blinded, not illuminated. 
Longfellow seep only a little way into infinity, but 
he sees further thin the unpoetical mar. and there- 
fore he helps h m. AVben he says, for instance — 
Kacli man*s ohimney is his (golden milestone, 

Is tho central polat from which ho meaHures 

Kvory diataiicc 

Through the gatoways of the world uroiuid him,” 
the thought and the expression are commonplace 
enough, but they are perfectly sincere, and they 
are at least a shade less comTitonpIaco than the 
average man’s average thoughts, even when ho 
is doing his best to bo pcetical. For the same 
reason, Longfellow is particularly helpful to 
children, on whom all but tho moat simple, objective, 
concrete passages in the great poets are usually 
thrown away. So, too, with the pathos. Its range is 
limited, but it is perfectly genuine. If he passes 
outside his proper s^ere, he fails at onoo. How 
puny are the characters in his Golden Legend” 
beside Marlowe’s ‘‘Faustus” or Goethe’s “Faust”- 
The great tragedian, as Professor T. H. Green pro- 
foundly said, shows us man “standing in the strength 
of his own spirit, remaking the world by its 
power.” 

us place ourMolvcK, by Ibe pwt’s help, within the soul of 
Lear or Hamlet, «nd we Bljall l)e abh' to follow the proccHH 
by which the epiritual |K)\vct, taking’ tho form of paasuoii 
in on© and of thought iu the other, and workinjr tmt wards, 

draws everything into its own unity The incidciitH 

of th© ti'flgt'dy arc wholly subordinate, isstiing either from tho 
epiriUi»I energy of the actors, on llio ono hand, or, on the 
other, from destiny, to whoso throne the poet penetrates.” 

Here we have a function of art wholly bejond tho 
powers of Longfellow, and beyond the understanding 
of most of his I’^aders. Indeed, his greater contem- 
porary Tetinyeon scarcely ever attained to it. One 
remembers the delight with which Mr. J ohn Morley 
hailed the appoaraune of “The Ping and the Book.” 
“The ethics of the rectory parlour set to sweet 
“music,” he wrote, “the respectable aspirations of 
“<the (icntimental curate married to exquisite verse. 
“ the everlasting glorifioatiou of domestic sentiment 
“ in, blameless princes nud others, as if that were the 
“poet’s single province, as if domestic sentiment 
^'summed up and included the whole throng of 
passions, emotions, strife, and desire— all this might 
“seem to be making valetudinarians of us all.” 
After Tennyson’s “ xhedimval knights masquerading 
in nineteenth- century evening- dress ”*-so one dis- 


satisfied reader described them — ^the undiluted villainy 
of Browning’s Count Guido was felt to be a relief: 
And many American readers must have turned with 
very similar feelings from Longfellow to Whitman. 
In Whitman they found, as his latest American 
critic writes, more of “ that pristine element, some- 
“ thing akin to the unbreathed air of mountain and 
“shore, which makes tho arterial blood of poetry 
“and literature,” than in any other modern writer. 
Longfellow’s poetry, his apologist must admit, is 
somewhat ansomic. Only (to turn the metaphor 
about a little) let us add that those who want litera- 
ture to furnish them with a tonic should take care to 
apply for it to the great poets, who see life sttadily 
and see it whole, not to the quacks of so-called 
“realism.” 

In saying all this it may seem that we have made 
liongfellow out to be a very minor poet indeed. 
But, though it may well be doubted wbethor his 
work contains enough of the “pristine element” to 
ensure its immortality, it has valuable (jualitios that 
minor ])08try generally lacks. Not the least of these 
is its choerfulness. The minor poet is generally 
dolorous; Longfellow is as optimistic as Browning, 
whose characteristic note was, “ God’s in liis 
“ Heaven ; all ’s right with the world ! ” As n rule, 
the minor poet ai)peals to an extremely limited 
audience. Most often he has no really individual 
note ; his poetry is but an echo. If he has un indi- 
vidual note, it is apt to bo a mannerism that repels 
more readers than it attracts. But*^ Longfellow has 
both individuality and width of appeal. No one else 
has rendered in quite the same way, instance, 
the charm of old-world Flemish or German cities. 
It is often from him, dweller in a world where 
nothing is old but “the foiost pTiir..ovah” that the 
English child first hears the names of Bruges and 
Nuremberg, and fails under the spell of the Middle 
Ages. It is often, too, in his poetry that tho child 
first catches tho echoes of the oM Noise Sagas, or 
learns the romance of tho North American Indians. 
His metres, again, have great freshness and variety, 
and some of them, including his hexameters, pisscss 
a curious fascination for tho untutored ear. There 
are few minor poets of whom so much could be said, 
and his great historic service has still to be men- 
tioned. Probably no one has done so much to unite 
the English-speaking races of the East and West by 
the bond of a common literary sympathy. No true 
lover of literature, surely, would wish to disparage 
the greatness of that achievement, or rashly to deny 
that one who aocotnplished so much had “ spoken 
“ things worthy of Phoebus.” 

** Ko Qua ditpuiSH that 'there will be oeoarioiial droughts 
and coosequeat failure of lilropH in India. But it does not 
tullow that whenever crops foil there must be famitte.^’— - 
X*ttOrzssoii Beesj-y. 
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Mr. D. E. Waohfl, of the Bombay Presidency 
Assooialios, and Professor Gr* K. Gohhale, of the 
Deccan Sabha, have arrived in London, and are 
expected 'shortly to give ^ evidence before Lord 
Welby’s Oommission on Indian Expenditure. 

It is not expected that the sittings of the Boyal 
Oommission on Indian Expenditure will continue 
much longer. A bulky Blue-book containing the 
first portion of the evidence was issued a few months 
ago, and since the sittings of the Oommission were 
resumed in January last important evidence has 
been heard from Lord Northbrook, Lord Eoberts, 
Lord Eipon, Ijord Lausdowne, Sir Henry Waterfield, 
and others. At tho latest sitting before we go to 
jiress Mr. Dadubhal Naoroji was called as a witness. 
He has handed in to the Oommission a series of 
valuable memoranda, dealing chiefly with the 
poverty of India, and setting forth his well- 
known views as to the deep-lying economic dangers 
of the existing system. It is understood that these 
documents will bo regarded as Mr. Naoroji'ii evi- 
dence in chief, upon which he will be oross-exeniiued 
by his colleagues on the OoniTuission. After him 
some other Indian witueases will bo heard, and the 
Commissi cm is expected shortly afterwards to con- 
sider its report. Having enquired into Indian ex- 
penditure, Lord Welby and his C'^'Hoagues might well 
devote their attention to the hardly Ics^ important 

questions connected with Indian revenue and taxation . 

• 

Major Eaach has given notice that he will, at an 
early date, calk the attention of the House of 
Commons to the ilealth of tho British Army in 

India; and move a Eesolutiou. 

• 

In rof;o:;nitiori of services rendered in connexion 
with the rrtliof of Chitral, tho Uueen has approved of 
the following corps being permitted to bear the word 
‘‘ Chitral on their colours or appointments Tho 
Buil's (East Kent Kegimont), Bedfordthiro Uegimont, 
Thing's Own Scuttish Borderers, East Lancashire 
Eegimjnt, King’s E >vnl Edle Corps, Seafurth High- 
landers (E'vtBH-shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany^s), 
and Cordon Highlande>-s. Perhaps a more suitable 
inscription would be “ India pays.** 

The Nair Saturdaij^ of March tiOth, following up a 
previous article on the crisis in Bhopal (to which 
reference has been made in our columns) wrote : — 

“Tfowov-er tliinirs may icsult, what is now iiievitabio is an 
iiidepeTKloiit British enquiry into the aUejriiti<«is siw-cifically 

sub, *11111 od The Uorornment of Indm. wo know, will 

do notbiijg if it can possibly htlp in such a case. It relies on 
the ignorance of the people at home. It remains for the 
people at home to lend tho weight of their opinion to the 
modest request of tho expatriated and oppresstjd people of 
Bhopal, h’or it is on tho people at home, ili-informwd as th*»y 
necessarily am, and pieptioupied with laborious trifles as they 
arc* oouslantly kepi by every Gkivomment, liiberal and Con- 
servative ill turn, that lies tlio flnal and awful responsibility 
for what is done, or not done, in tlieir name in India.'* 

Tho a vigorous little “ monthly ” which 

was issued for the first *time on March Idth 
last, gives the first jplaoe in its first number to the 
ladian laminei which it rightly describes as more 


important to England than the Oreira 
The writer concludes os follows 

** One man can do something, bat not sittoh. 3Cr. Eawoetty' 
Hr. Bradiaugh, Mr. Kaoroji and Sir W. WedSerbavn .^ve 
each in turn done something ; but give India re|Htasiliitatioiiy 
let her eand delegates to her own Goiiaoil CHiainbw, where she 
can watch over her own interests, with a closer knowledge of 
her needH and her capabilities than is posstble to any non- 
residoot Englicdiman, and then her future will be to a doaaider- 
ablo extent iii her own handn. In the meantime, all available 
funds and all available energy should he concentrated In. the 
effort to relievo the famiuo-scrickan milHonii in Hindoaian.*^ 
The Investors^ which, as was to be exp60te4 

of Mr. A. J. Wilsou, has always takeu a atnoiig and" 
independent line on Indian questions, contained in 
its March number a further article u|K>n the meaning 
of the Indian famine. Wb extract this vigserous 
passage : — 

** India is overloaded. We keep pouring Tnillioas more of 
our TnuQoy into the country every ye'JT, and this helps to 
disguise the ravages of our forcing system of * progress * upon 
the recij]H*rativo and vital powers of the (Xiuutry. But, though 
it may bo that ten or twelve millions Hturling fresh capital per 
annum, ^ invested * in India every year relieves tlie etram of her 
pre-exi.‘4ting obligations to im — enriching a certain dimmishiiig 
class among the j^ople in thu by-going— none the les^t is it us 
sure as the suec.esoiun of generations of men, that tho end of 
tliis policy is not strength but exhaustion. Of what use is it' 
to cover the laud with railways wheu the people have no money 
to pay for the food these raLlway.M t uuld carry ? Tho country 
is drained, n(»t fed, by these expensive undertakiDgs, and can 
no more stand up under the trightCiil obligalions we have 
bound upon the people’s backs, than wo oonld endure* to take 
<»v«r iU loads were it to succumb to over-presMijo? Eromthis 
point of view the famine now raginjS' may be looked at as one 
moi’e warning to us to make haste and put our house in order. 

The Indiau famine is no laughing matter, but home 
of tho “comments** which u liaa provoked in the 
British Procs decidedly are. One of the richest of 
tliese is the sapient dihcovery of tho I<*ottingham 
Guardku that bir William Harcourt's democratic 
Budget of 1891 is at the bottom of it all. Here is 
the amazing pa.'isagc — tak^u (need, we say ?) from a 
“loading article** - 

“ ■VVe h;ivo no desire to make political capital out of mioh a 
subject, but wo are pi'rfoctly sati^tfied that piurt ot Jthe 
prooeed.M of the new estate duty will bo paid by the half- 
starved Indian peasant. People wdu) arc comiNdlcd <to make 
largo provision Jt>r the denKicdti the State will make upon their 
pru|)erly at their death cannot., if they would, cjontributo as 
genrrouHly .ns they have been aer-ustomed to do to ohurit^iblo 
]nirpo8es, and hence it will bo found that fludicnl finance, 
which was supposed to tax only tlie rich, has heavily taxed 
CJVtTy kind of public charily.*' 

Upon this encouraging text, “S.L.H.** offered 
some pertinent remarks in the Morning Lttader : — 

"The notion is that tho poor niiliiouaires are so liothered 
w*ith heavy taxation that they wull not, or cannot, aulwcribe to 
charities. Tho only logical outoiiaie would, of course, be to 
,'illi>w millionaircH to go uiitaxed altogether so that they will 
have lots to give away. And it follows clearly enough that 
you ought to <5lap oil ihe taxaiion on the very poor, because, 
loughly fc'p3aking, tlioy^give nothing away, so the difference 
wou.'d not be. noticed, i hope 8ir Williim Harcoart js duly 
penitorit now f jr hi.s mirKleedft when ho finds that amoDg.sfc other 
trifles he is n!H|K)n8iblc for starvation m India I , . . . I put 
it to any tair-minded starving mau, who is huddled up at night 
on tho Embaukmaut or in Trufulgar-square, is it fair that these 
poor oreaiui'es who iuheiit their hundreds of Miousands and 
millions (for whicli they have actually done nothing at all, so 
it is not their fault) — is it fair, 1 ask, tbat they should be 
taxed Y 1 am sure that the age of chivalry has not gone, and 
the starving tramp will put in a word or two for the harassed 
millionaire, who would like to contribute to tlio Indian Famine 
Fund, hut, according to the XfolUnyhmm Qutirdtmj cannot, 
because of that wicked 'Arcourt.** 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGEES8. 

liE. W. S. CAINE’S BETITKN FROM INDIA. 
MEETING AT THE NATIONAL LIBEEBAL CLUB. 

Sir William Wedderbum, cm Tuesday, March 9th, gave a 
rOoeptiozL and Inncheott at the Kational Liberal Gub to weloome 
Mr. W. S. Game on hia return from rhe Indian National 
CongresH, whicli he attended aa the delegate of tlie British 
Committee. Sir William jxreaided at the luncheon, and had on 
hie right the gueet of the day and on hie left Lord Kinnaird. 

There were lour Vice-bbairmem yiz., Mr. H. L Wilson M.P., 
Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl, Mr. H. N. Haridae and Mr. W. 
Marlin Wood ; while the gueets also included Mr. Burt, M.P., 
Mr. F. W. Oawlcy, M.P., Mr. Geo. Harwood, M.P.. Sir 
Wilfrid liawson, M.P., Mr. J. Herbert Lewis, M.P„ Sir J. 
Ijeng, M.P.. Mr. Swift McNeill, M.P., Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., Mr, J. Herbert Boberts, M.P,, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M.P., Mr. C. B. Schwann, M.P., Mr. Robinson Souttar,H.P., 
Mr. John Wilson, M P. (Oovan), Prince Kanjitringhi, Sir 
Geo. Bird wood, and Messrs W, Higby, tbo Hon. Conrad 
Dillon, A. B. Fletcher, A. G. Symonds, A. J. Wilson, and 
Fisher Unwin, and the Hon. Mr. Justice Jardine. Over 70 
sat down to luncheon. 

After luncheon, the Chairman asked the company to drink 
the health of the Queen Bmnress. (Gioers.) This, he said, is a 
toast which in India is always leceired witli the greatest 
enthusiasm, because Indians will never forget 1 hat after she had 

Qimra's ProcSimaiioB of they^gard as the 

Charta of India. (Cheers.) They will never forget that,| in 
speaking of the people of India, she said, ** In their prosperity 
will be oiif ^hroD^h, io their contentment our security, and in 
their gratituae our best toward. * ’ (Cheers.) Well , gentlemen, 
forty years have passed sinee tliat time, and this year there will 
be great celebrations of triumph all over the Bmpire for great 
prosperity has accrued to the Britie^h Empire. But, sad to say, 
India alone lies prostrate, and therefore we may hope that her 
Majesty will not forgot India, and as we know she personally 
intervened to put the words I have quoted into the Proclama- 
tion of 18/i8, we trust that tlie personal intervention will be 
again exereised in this Diamond Jubileo, so that India may 
not be forgotten. (Clieers.) 

The toast was duly honoured. 

The Okaiusian ; There are some of our friends invited who 
were not able to attend, but have written lettei's regretting 
that they cannot be hero to welcome Mr, Caino. I will road 
but two of them. The first is from Sir William Hunter, a 
great kuthority upon Indian matters. Ho writes : — 

“ Oaken Holt, Near Oxford, 

“ March 61h, 1897. 

My Dear Weddorimrn, — I much regret being unable to be 
present at your luncheon to u’chsome home Mr. Csine. But, 
as you are probably awai'e, 1 have to preside at a Famine Be- 
lief meeting on that afrernoon, and so must prefer duty to 
pleasure. £ beg you will rememto me kindly to your gticst, 
and I feel sure that the gathering will be a onirilal and sympa- 
thetic one. We all have the interest of India at heart, and 
little ditferonoes in oar methods of working should not bo 
allowed to obscure our identity of aim. 

Ever sincerely youra, 

• “ W. W. HtmiKE.’' 

The other letter is from Mir. Alfred Webb, who presided at 
^the previous Congress, and whom we^had the pleasure cd enter- 
taining in ^is room two years ago. It is as follows : — 

Frankfort Avenue, Bathgar, Dublin, 

March 6th. 

** Dear Sir William, — lUness has prevented my acknowledg- 
ing your kind invitation for the 9th. Even still I have to 
employ an aiuaiiuensis. 

^^‘were it possible, nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to he one of the company to weleome Hr. Caine back. I 
have followed his coiirfie in India, and he is worthy of aU 
honour. How benefiotal it would be to both countries if men 
of his calibre and clear- fdghtedness oltener visited India. 

*‘lt is deplorable the general ignorance here prevailing 


reg^di]^ the Congress movement. By here I mean the 
United Kingddm at large. " 

** It is amazing how difficult it is to rouse public interest on 
the ^estion, the most important of all others to the lutUM of 
the Eomire, 1 do not even exclude the Home Buie question, to 
which 1 have Mven ho much of my life. People appear blinded 
to the overwhelming importance of the TOlitical and educational 
forces at present at work in India, ana which sooner or later 
will work thear way — whether for good or ill largely depends 
on the manner in which we meet or help to guide them. 

*• I am very sincorely youra, 

*<A£FKXD Wbbb. 

SxB WiLUAic Wbddbbbdbn, Bast., M.P.^* 

Among tbose who have also written expressing their regret 
at not being able to attend are : Mr. T. B. Buchanan, M.P., 
fiir Charles Cameron, M.P., Dr. Clark, M.P., Mr. Michael 
Davitt, M.F., Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., Mr. Charles Harrison, 
M.P., Sir Robert T. Beid. M.P., Mr. C. P. Scott, M.P., the 
Hon, Philip Stanhope. M.P., Mr. E. T. Cook, Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, Df. Clifford, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Sir John 
Budd Fhear, Mr. Geo. W. E. Bussell, Dr. Guinness Rogers, 
and Sir James Stansfeld. The object of our meeting this 
morning is to give a hearty welcome to our friend Mr. Caine, 
upon his return from India, and to say how glad we are that 
he has come back safe and sound. (Hoar, hear.) We wish 
also to tender to him our thanks for his services in India. At 
considerable personal risk be has visited that country in order 
to bo the delegate to the 12t}i Indian National Congress, 
and to carry io the people of India a message of good will 
and of deep sympathy in their sufferings. (Hear.) For, 
gentiemon, a double ualsmity has now fallen on India. To 
the famine pestilence is superadded, and, whatever efforts 
may be made there will, no doubt, be great misery and great 
loss of life. We know that twenty years ago, when there was 
a famine, no fewer than five millions of people perished, and 
what will be the number to perish on tliis oocanion no one 
knows. The problem bow to avert disaster is a very difficult 
one. Here in this island we have a population of 40 mUlions, 
and with the people of this country rests the whole power and 
the whole responsibility. And 6,000 miles away there is India 
with its 800,000,000 inhabitants : they havq none of the 
power, hut they have all the need and the aufiering. The 
problem is a difficult one. The only thiiig is for us all to 
work together with mutual goodwill and confidence; tiie 
Government must do all tliat it possibly can, and the natur^ 
Icladers of the people must do all that tho^ cun, but even 
that will not suftic© unless all work heartily together. (Hear, 
hear ) What we want is nolidarity in facing this question, 
in order to bring together public opinion in this (country 
and in India. To do this our friend Mr. Caine recently 
undertook this j( urney io India. He has not only attend^ 
the meetings of the Congress, but be has visited many lo.)al 
centres and been present at gatherings at which delegates 
to the Con^ss were elected I hope that he will tell us some- 
thing of his experience, iu order that those present may judge 
of the Teal suhstauoe and basis of this movement for the benefit 
of the pciople. (Hear. ) I shculd explain that at one time it was 
doubtful whether the Indian Congress would meet this year ; 
so great were the difficulties and hardships, and so occupied 
were the people in their own homes, that some thought 
it would bo better not to meet at all. 1 think it was 
liighly to their credit that all those difficulties were over- 
come, and delegates assembled from districts long ffistanoes 
apart, and were able to place before the Government *their 
past experience of famine difficulties, together with sugges- 
tions as to the best means of overcoming them. 'What they ^ 
want to impress u|>oii the Government is this: that it is 
not enough to deal with the present famine— (hoar)— in deling 
with the question it is not the mere soporfioiol symptoms that 
must be got rid of, hut you must strike at tbe cause of 
the disease. (Hear.) The universal belief of Indian public 
opinion is that the originating cause qf the disaster is the 
extreme poverty and destitution of the people — this poverty 
and destitution heiug so great that the people are uttahls to 
resist even the first attacKS of pestilence and famine. That 
was the opinion of tl^ Indian National Congress, and we, 
who are the iriends of India in Parliament, as in duty bound, 
brought that view of the case before Parliament, I am grate- 
ful to those members of the House who are here, and to those 
who have not been able to oome to-day, for the support they 
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gave mo ia bringing the matter before Parliament. An 
amendment wae moved. We did not even ask that the 
Qtiveniment should accept this statement of the Indian Con« 
greis ; we only asked for an enquiry in order that it might be 
aeoertained whether or not the universal feeling of the people 
of India was founded upon fact and truth. (Hear, hear.) I 
am sorry to say — ^and X say it with deep regret— (hear)— 
that Ihe Secretory of State rmused this enquiry : he not o^y 
refused it, Wt he also made what 1 consider to be an 
altogetber uncalled for attack upon the (Congress. Lord 
George Hamilton took up a very extraordinary position iu this 
matter. The very justmoation for our action in the House 
was that we took it on behalf of a great representative body in 
India ; and bis great objeotion to my proposal was that it 
emanated from the Indian National Congress, instead of that 
Wng considered, as it really was, the greatest reoommen* 
datiou it could have hod. (Cheers.) He not only made this 
attack upon the Congress, but be further ridiculed the olalms of 
the Gonffress to be a repaesentativo body, and I am sorry to 
say he iUho taunted the Congress with unreadiness to help in 
mitigating the famine. Now, as regards that taunt I think I 
should like my friend Mr. Caine, who has been through India, 
to say whether it is a deserved taunt. (Mr. C ainis : It is not. ) My 
own belief is that the Indian people are the most charitable people 
oil the face of the earth. (Hear, hear.) They have no poor law, 
because in time of disaster they shew a xnarked feeling of brother- 
hood in helping one another, and 1 believe it will bo found that 
the leaders of the Congress have been among the first to help the 
people during this famine. (Hoar, hear.) Then, as regards Lord 
George Hamilton ridiculing theclaims of the Congress to be repre- 
sentative. I should like to say a word about that. I will not 
give my own opinion, but I will quote that of a most undeniable 
Huthonty in answer to tho Se<}retary of State, who has never 
been in India, and does not coaspqueutly know very inuch about 
it. Our friend Sir li. Garth, a Conservative Chief Justice of 
jUeugal, who has be^n in India and does know a great deal 
about that empir«j — (hear)— 'in an article iu the Magazine 
and Hevien'y refers to this question, and says The ludian 
National Congress is a largo, intlu«uitial iUid important assembly 
of eanicst and patriotic gentlemcv, who, since 188*'^, hnve, at 
the close of each year, met at one or other of the large centr{^s 
111 India, such as Calcutta, Msulras, or iiombay, to discuss their 
political views and opinions. They consist of delegates Irom 
every jiart of India, who arc duly elected at a number of 
divisional headquarters. We arc told that at tho Congress 
meeting in Allahabad in the year 1888 fully three millions of 
men took a dit^'ct part in the election <j! these delegates, who 
theniselve.s numbered no fewer than 1,248. The constitution 
of this important Iwdy was thorfuighly representative ; it con- 
sisted of princes, rejes, nawubs, hfty-four members of noble 
fsinilies, members of Council, honorary magistrates, ohaircneii 
and commisoiuuei's of municipalities, fellows of universities, 
members of local boards, and professional men, such as en- 
/fitieers, merchants, bankers, journalists, landed proprietors, 
shop-keepers, clorgymen, priests, professors of colloge.s, 
/.aniindars, and otheril|. 1 should also say that they w'crc 
Thoroughly representative us regards religion, as well ns their 
rank and profession. The Hindus of various ea^tes numbered 
OfM, the Muhammadans, 2i2 ; the Christians, 38 ; and tho 
Jiiins, 11.” Then Sir Iliohurd Garth goes on to enquire what 
these men have done to merit tho relentless persecution of the 
Govemment of India. Ami he answers his owti <juestiim as 
follows : “What have they done? 1 will tell you what they have 
done. They have dared to think for thenisclves, nnd not only 
for themi^elvea, but for the millions of poor and ignoraui pcopb.* 
who compose our Indian Empire. (Cheers.) Tl»cy have been 
content to Kanrjq"e titeir oan interest'* and to brave tho dis- 
.* pleasure of tho Government in order to lend u heljnng hand to 
those poor people.” (Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, beariug in 'fnind 
tbeit these are the aims of this Indian National Congress, 1 ask 
is that a body to whom a responsible Minister of the Crown 
shouhl refipo ii hearing ? Aro these inoji to bo treated oon- 
tomptuously ? Is there any reason for doing that ? I «uy that 
there is none. (Cheers.) I very much regret that Lord George 
Hamilton and others who have filled the poaitioxi of Secretary 
of State for India hav© nevtur had an opportunity of meeting 
this Congrefs of wise men from the East. (Hear, beor.) Tho 
other day t asked in the House whether the ^oretary of State 
would not consider the propriety of inviting some rtipros^nfa- 
tivo and experienced ludian gentlemeu to sit on his Oouuoil. 
I think he mood not have gone far to find at least one suoU^ 



gentleman; he could have invited our’IHeiBd Kr. Badnbhai 
^aoroji— (cheers)— 'Who ooocicpl^ a the 

love, affection, and conffdentS ef 

— whether in or out of Parliament— a^ 1 hopehi^ wSd spou bo 
in Parliauient again— ‘(bear)— he will «v«r ^|ut. one 

single member for India. (Cheers.) V (leorotarioli. djf State 
would take opportuutides of meeting men Hke the 

experienced older generation— they would probably dobtUor 
the claims of India with a little more tOflpoot. Ajud ^eiXf 
too, consider the young mou who oome to wis oonutty , ; We 
have not yet got simultaneous examinatiiMis iU XMdon aadl in 
India, so that candidates from India are heavily handicapo^. 
Yet India, after all, has had the gratifioatidii ;of 
Chatter jeo out-distanoe aU his oompetitors in thie exiiniiiMttibn 
for the Civil Service of India. (Hear, hear.) . in 

science we have recently heard from Profeesor Bose bialdSa- 
coverios in light and electricity, which have gained for liiitt 
admiration of mon of science throughout Bnrope; Then, tpio, 
wo have our distinguished friend Prince fisjsjitsin jM • hue 
he not taught us how to plav our natioxial game? (Oheera;) It 
seems to me that under the cxroumstances it is most mocs^coiic 
that a bearing should be refused to the elnims of men like 
these. (Hear.) It says very littJe for the vasdom with which 
we are governed and with wliiob India is governed that tike 
Government of India should treat iu a hcetile way these men 
who constitute the ludian National Congress, and who are 
doing their utmost to teach ilie Government how tbe people of 
India may be made pro.sperouR and contented under -iikitjeh 
rule. (Cheers ) But 1 must return to oar friend Mr. Caine. 

I should like to say how veiy much we feel his absence from 
the House of Commons. His inexhaustible energy, his rCady 
resource and hi** vigorous speech were of tbe utmost value to ' 
xis. We hopi^ lie will veiy soon regain hie post tbcrc. 
(Cheers.) Not that Ixdng in the House and attending to 
ludian affairs is altogether a bed of roses— (laughter)— egpeci- 
idly when you liave to to bring matters before a careless and 
indifferent House, when you have to face # mweiful 
Ministerial bench with a in.Hjority of f50 liohind it, and especi- 
ally as, I am soriy to say, is the case, wo got no help from 
the front Optwsition bench suclx as we have a right to expect. 
Indeed, an ex-Se:tretary of State seeniB always waiting an 
opportunity to attack us in the rear. His proc^inga remlxid 
me somewhat of w^hat was said of Austria in King John : 
“Thou ever strong upon the stronger side.” (daughter.) And 
be speaks on Ind^ matters with oU tliat ease and asaurauoe 
w'hich go with practical ignorance of the subject. (Cheers and 
laughfcvr.) W« are very weak in the House of Commons, and 
need all the support that public opinion can give us. But I 
tun very glad to think that the Press is strongly represented at 
our m*.‘eting tu-day, and I wish to tender our gratef ut thanks to 
the iudepiMidcnt press for tho assistance and support they in- 
variably give us. I even feel a certain amount of gmtlfcude to 
the ho^tiic press — the Pioneer, the Qhhe, and the St. Jamen'H 
bir They x>ay g. tribute to our little efforts as is proved 
by their sometimes losing their temper and falling into person- 
aiities. (Laughlor.) It is always gratifying to see one's 
opponents lose their tomjier, as it shows a shortness of argu- 
ment and facts. When they find they cannot deal sucoessfuily 
with cmr facts and arguments they call ub bores and faddists. 
(Laughter.) We have sometimes heard blessings in disguise: 

1 tldnk we may term this a compliment in disguise. (Laughter.) 
After all, what is a faddist ? It is a person who has axx idea 
in his head and follows it up whether it does barm o,r good 
to himself. If he is to get any good by it for himsolf 
he is HOC a faddist. As to being a bore, hU good work in 
a hove to tbe Is/y and self-indulgent; indeed, to such 
peoxilo both duty and ooif^uionce arc a bore. Therefore 
1 do not think we need complain ol being called hires 
and faddi'^ts. (Hear, hffiar.) We hope that public opinion 
will cotituiuo to be heard on the side of JuHtioe for Indian and I 
believe that in due time the House of Commons will recogiiiso 
that what is tiow deemed to bo a bore is a sacred duty tiiat they 
must x>C'i'form and a respousibility which must be dlsohargod iu 
the inter^^stK of India end of this Oountry. (Cheers ) Gentle- 
men I must apedogUe for the length of my remarke, and 1 will 
now only ask you to drink to the health of our friend Mr. 
Caine, to wish him long life, and to thank him for the valuabb* 
services he has t^deted to India and to humanity. (Isnid 
cheers.) « 

Mr. Dadabhai Naosoji: I rise with the most cordial £eelmg<» 
and with the deepest appreciation of Mr. Caine’s services. I 
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velflome him homo on my own behalf, and on behalf of all my 
Indian friends who fcre here present. (Hear, hear.) 1 am most 
heartily glad tliat he has Ijeeu to India, and that he has seen 
the National Congress at its labours, and 1 trust ho will give 
m a very clear and just ucooimt of what he has seen, Vioth 
with regard to the cuzistitution and the w'ork of tliat iissembly. 
1, as one of those who were present at the formation of the 
Congress^ do not ciuro a straw whether oiir objects are mia- 
represimted or misutiderstood. 1 said then, as I said forty 
years before, that my political creed was that 1 bad the 
utmost eoufidenoe in the oouscionco of the British people. I 
repeat that to-day, after fifty years* experience ; I have the 
same confidence still, and, whatever may happen, however 
ipauy may be our di;$appoiutment8, I Hlili feel faith in the 
efforts of oiiT friends, and 1 hope I shall continue to hold that 
faith to the end of my life. (Cheers.) It is uhoIchs for mo to 
oftor any strong remarks with regard to those who misrepre- 
,sent us or misunderstand us. If there is one thing more than 
another of which the British people should be proud in regard 
to the Congress, it is the fact that the ve-ry creation and 
existence of the ConjpesH are a i*esult of British rule. (Hear.) 
I say that the British people should bo proud of that. It 
means— whatever misrepresen ♦nations may be raaio of it- that 
a great force has been created, and if it is endeavoured to- 
morrow to suppress the Congreps. it v/m quickly rise liko a 
phcDoix from its ashes. (Hoar, hoar.) I believe it will con- 
tinue its Wi»rk. The systein of British Government has faults 
as well as merits, and we believe if we can point out 
evil defects in that system, we shall bo doing useful work. 
Gar objtict is to strengthen the rioimexion between Great 
Britain and India. (Hear.) At present, unfortunately, the 
system is directed more or h'ss to the benefit of one party only, 
while the other party suffers from great destitution and 
poverty. I am sometimes told that 1 have the poverty of 
ludia on tho brain. Well, it may be so, and it will remain 
there till tha British i)eoph} are aroused to a sense of tlieir 
responsibility, and as lon^ ns my feeble voi(^o can be raised, I 
wiU raise it in an attempt to nialco the British people under- 
btand their duty and fulfil their responsibilities. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Samufl Smith : I am sure wc are all very anxious to 
>»ear our fiiend Mr. Caino, and therefore I will not long detain 
you. I wish just to express my deep sympathy with the 
people of India, who are now sulFcring from famine and 

n tilonce. 1 do not thitik that India po.s<}esHes any truer 

md than Sir William Wedderbarn— (hoar) — and I only 
wish the House of Com:aons would give liini as good a hearing 
as he has had this day. Unfortunately, our experience is that 
the House of Commons takes little interest in dihcussions on 
Indian questions. Now, we all, I am sure, fool a very deep 
flense of sympathy w'ith India in })er trials. (Cheers.) Those 
of nti who have been in India know something about the 
magnitude of tlie famiue. I am afraid it will prove to be one 
of the mo4 wi<bdy oxlondcd famines of the century, and the 
suffering will be extensive in spite <if the cfl'orU of tho Indian 
Government, which 1 believe is doing all it, possibly can do to 
relieve the distress. (Hoar.) But 1 hriiove this country will 
not lie discharging its duty to India if it does not make it a 
handsome Imperial grant, I’he Indian Government, after all, 
cannot undortako to do more thou grant a bare HubsiMtenoe. 
It cannot in justice to tlio taxpayers undertake to do more. A 
good deal, however, needs to bo done hoyond that, and I 
therefore hope our Government will do what I believe the 
nation would like it to do, and make a generous grant in 
aid of the sufiei-ers in their long-continued and terrible trial, 
and thus strengtlien the union betTfsen Gront Britain and her 
ISastem dependency. (Hear, hear.) T only wish to say in 
conclusion, Sir William, how much wo indebted to you for 
calUng togi>tber. (Cheers.) 

Lord KiHHAieED : I will only occupy one or two minutes. 
Wo in the House of Lords do not go in for long speeches, and 
therefore I have not got into the habit of making them. 
(Laughter.) First, I wish to thank Sir William Wedderbarn 
tor leaving invited ufl to this pleasant gathering, and then I 
wish most lioartily to welcome home Mr. Caine, whose experi- 
ences! in India we shall be very glod to liaten to. With 
regard to the fluggestion that a grant should be made from 
Imperial money in aid of tho Indian Famine Fund, I muiit 
express my earnest hope that if one ie made, it will be rendered 
perfectly clear that it is not intended to be in any way a check 
upon private chfuity. (Hear, hoar.) I am afraid that people 


are only just beginning to realise the vastneea of the need for 
assistaneo. Our fellow-countrymen in India are wholly unable' 
to cope unassisted with the disaster, and 1 hope It will be 
found that among all the Uueen’s subjects, from the higdiestiu 
the land to- the lowest, there will be a readiness to atf ord that 
help which is so -much required. (Hear, hear.) ^ 1 do not 
think the friends of the National Congress need be disconrag^ 
because they ate meeting with some Uttle oppodtion: it 
should spur them to greater efforts. We gladly welcome jrou 
you homo again, Mr, Caine, and we hope that lie work which 
you and ocliers interested in India are doing will be carried 
forward to a sucoessful issue. (Cheers.) 

Sir Wilfuid Lawson, M.P. : l am as glad as anyone in this 
room, or, indeed, in the country, to see our friend Mr. Caine 
safe and sound back again. We are old comrades in arms. 
(Hear.) I remember reading an advertisement in tho Matri* 
mmial Netrg once, in which a j^ouxig man *^tall, fair, and 
gor)d-lookmg. is anxious to meet a young lady of the same way 
of thinking.’* (L.aughtor.) Welt I think you, Mr. Caine, 
have met that young lady of the same way of thinking. As 
von know pretty well what we think, I need not dilate upon it. 

1 was much struck by the expression of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
when ho said ho was ucoased of having tho poverty of India 
on the brain. 

Mr. Cainb : As I am said to have drinking on tho brain. 
(Laughter.) 

Sir WiLFUiT) Law'SON : We know how much Mr. Naoroji 
has done for India, and w’o believe that as long as hi** life is 
spared he will oontinue his efforts, and will bo able to «lo a 
a great deal more for that Empire. May he. and may our 
guest, live long to fight tho cause they have so much at heart, 
both at home and in India. (Cbenrs.) 

Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P. : I am very glad to join my voice 
with those w1k> have preceded mo in most heartily wolc-oniing 
Mr. Caine buck to this country, and in thjinking you cordially 
for your kindness, Sir William, in thus bringing us all lieie 
together again. (Hear.) While you may agrtjo that Mp#*ecdj 
is silvcni, yot, as you are all w'aiting to liear our guest, I am 
positive you will assent to this proposition that silenfte on my 
part will be absolutcdy golden. (Hoar, and laughter.) 

Mr. BtTBT, M.P. : Having hoard ht>th tho House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, I am sure nil >^il] agree tlrii. the 
soimer Mr. Oaiue is addrossitig us the Ixdter, and therefore 1 
.shall be satisfied with simply expressing my thanks to you, 
Sir William, for giving us this opportunity of coming tf;goJicr 
again, and testifying to our hearty sympathy with^Mr. Caine iu 
the offort,a ho is making for the improvement in tho condition 
of our fellow -subjects in India. (Cheeroi.) 

Sir William Weldebbuen : When just now I referred to 
tho fact that tho front (ippositiou benoh failed to give us that 
support which w(i think we had a right to expect, 1 sliould 
have mentioned that there wore some wry pleasing exceptions, 
and that Mr. Burt for one has ulA'ays readily supported any 
action the object of which is to do justice to India. (Hoar, 
bear.) 

Sir Gkoimie Biiu)woot>: I am very glad indeed to assent, (o 
Sir William Wedderbiirp’s invitation to add a word of cordial 
welcome! to Mr. Caine personally on his return from India, and 
equally glad to (jomply with Ids peremptory instruction not to 
ex«ei^a**two minutes” in what I may say. A candid friend 
who liappened to know that I was a Conservativo in home 
politics doHcribed me. on my entering the room, as “a fiy in a 
pot of ointment.” (Apologetic cries of “No, no ! *’) Yes, ye.s I — 
but ©von so my prcvseace here serves, and qiiiJbo aurooably 
to myself, to setoff tho exceeding preeiousne-ss of the Radical 
nnguent in which I find myself floundering. (Loud laughter ) 
But it b^ also weightier justifictition. I have never identified 
myself with Indian poUtios. But all my life it ha.s been my« 
public duty to promote to the best of iny opportunitiefl and very 
humble allilities the knowledge in this country of tho roproduc • 
tive reflourccK of India, and it has been the absorbing o<^cnpation 
of my private leisure to vindicate tho title of the artistic and 
religious cullure of the Hindiie to independent development, in 
the directlou given to it by the natural tendencies of tlie race, 
and the retmtion on their hiuer oonsciousness of the position 
wliich India has occupied during the past 3,000 years in inter- 
national history. I therefore flatiirally sympathiflo with every- 
one who recognises the regeneration of tho people of India 
tl^ongh their own spontaxteons efforts, and, so far as possible 
through ihelr own traditional institutions, and, differ as I may 
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from Sir WilUam W<|^crbiirii as to Bomo of the nioa&e bj 
frhich he aeeke the common end we all have in view, 1 fully 
and reflpectfuUy Tcoogniee the high ideals by vdiioh he has 
ever been aotuated, and hie absolute dismteresteduese in all ho 
has endeavoured to do for their resltsatlon ; and ho has always 
commanded not only my grateful, but 1 may add, for 1 have 
many pleasing aasoos&tions with bin name and family from my 
student days in Edinburgh, 1 will add therefore, my afPee- 
tlonate regard. I also recall with pleasure the previous 
ocoasiotts in wMcb I have been permitted to share in the charm 
of 3Ir. Caine’s ever genial company ; and I most heartily join 
in the welcome aneorded to him this uftemooTi, and pra}'' that 
ho may be long spared to devote tho souiid physical health and 
vigorous mental powers with which he is blest to the sympa- 
thetic and fruitful service of the x>cople of India. (Cheers.) 

rrinco EA.x,riT8iN.THi : It is indeed a very great pleasure to 
me to see such strong and influential friends of India aHsomblcd 
in this room, and I trust that sooner or later the whole of tho 
people of this country will entortaiu towards India the feelingw 
■which actuate Sir William Weddorburn, Mr. Caine, and Mr. 
Naoroji. (Hear.) 1 know you are all anxious to listen to Mr. 
Caiuo*s exporieuce. but, at the Hanio time, may I bo allowed to 
make a suggestion t One reason why the Indian National 
Congress is misrepresented is because it i« generally bDlieved 
to l)e ashof'iutod with the Liberal party of tiiis riountry. 1 
trust that tho peojde of this countr}- will not make Indian 
quest ions party questions — (hoar, hear) — and if it could Ix) 
ivalisod that there is no jmrty I fool sure we should 

find uini>ng our supporters a great many Conservatives as wvll 
as Lilx^rals. (Hear*, hear.) I am ospocially glad to Weloome 
Mr. Caine, because I know ho has at heart another cru-o in 
which I am able tc» symjDaUiiso Mdth him, and that is the caupo 
of tomperamse (Hear.) T trust be may long Ik* spared both 
iti health and years to do good work ou behalf of the two 
causes, both in thisduuntry and in India. (Cheers,) 

Mr. IIauwood, M.P. : T bolieve I liave tlu) honour of being 
railed upon to say a fow’ tvords to you because I had tho 
ploasuro of attending the last Natioutii Congres, although J 
did in*t participate in its work. 1 was there simply as a 
sturlcul, lor i wMshed to learn all I could as to tho movement, 
ajid I was very gl*id indeed to meet Mr. Caine there and share 
Tu some of his cxpcrioneHs. Wo stayed together at the same 
house for a period* of ton days, and I siiw enough of him 
during that time k) bo able to say at tlio close that he disliked me? 
less than ho t!Xpt*clejl (laughUrj — and I liked him a great 
deal more thaifl expected. (Kenewed laughter ) As I said, I 
a1 tended many of tho meetings in which Mr. Caine took part, 
and J should like to note one fact in rc^gard It) the Congress. 
Its naino and fame is not gouerallly asHoeijit<*d with the most 
extreme timidity and moderation (laughter) — but I was 
struck AVI til tho courageous, moderate, and eritiual attitude 
taken up by those who participated in tho dohutes. It is not 
lor me to hiiy anything as to tlic Congress itself; I merely 
lookird on from the outside, but of this 1 am conviiiced iliot it 
is not u movr-meut which has for its ohj«<’t iuterferonce willi 
tho HUpretn4ev of England (hear)— on tho e-unlrary. that 
supremacy is fully recognised as au axiom of the Aihole move- 
ment. 1 think the Congress is a distinctly Con.-crv:itivo 
xnoyemout in tho sense thutiih object is tocun*»eive the p»»kion 
of this country in regard to India aud to make that positiim more 
secure by linugiiig it into closer rapprochtnivnt with the feelings 
of the p<»oplt) of India. (Cheers.) At sotuo of the committee 
meetings which 1 attended, that was impivs-sed very 
strongly upon me. It wfis there stated, again and Hgaiii, 
that the main object of the Congress w'hs to bring the (govern- 
ment of the country more info touch with the feelings of the 
people, and. therefore, as to its Ixtjug a more party question it 
i>!t MO only in tbo sense taut it is distinctly a ConferA'ativo 
iH^remeiit. I went through tho famine di.Ntri(5ta— or most of 
them -and ibe iinpressioii I gathered was that one great chumo 
which is producing such disutuTous results in our Eastern empiru 
is tbi* depriKiutiou in the imruhasiiig power of idlver. This 
eonsideraiiou 1 reeouimtmd to ec'ouomisLs, bet'ume I hold that 
with a g«dd «‘nrreney much might be done to relieve rlistieN«. 
I nail -ojly ^ay. in c »n»lusioii, we heartily w«'loomo Wr. Caine 
ba^dc, and W'iaii hUi health tocontiuue his 1 h bouts in the cause 
of putiiotistu nncl pUlnnthi'Opy. (^ear, hear.) 

Mr. Httumsni Lawis, M.i*. : I njh glad to elilo to say 
a few w'urds. 1 am there is not a naiionaHty in the 
world wiitehmofe heartily rympathioea with enllieriittg, where* 


ever it may be found* than dt^s Jffalaa. fS yO 
Naoroji spoke of the power of sympaithy* and 1 ,'lwyt ugp to 
think that that is one of the most imporiaiit wtent 
factors in tho nationallifo of tho preiwnt day. 

We have seen its power within the loot ^w laji 

sure that the people of Great Britain only need to boiigwaww, 
as tJiey should bo, wiUi regard to the true state o f- tniafgB m 
India, and then, certainly, there will be no look til ay itipiCTy « 
material, as well as moral. (Hear, hear.) it has iHWBWmee 
been suggestcHi that India exuifcA only for the benefit of ■Gewt 
Britain and of Englishmen who are sent out totokie jpart in its- 
adminintrution, but I am sure tliO people of Ibis oounHy am 
determined that she is not to be governed merely aa^e 

of revenue or for tho benefit of tl»e govjKpaors# kt w ta% 
action of men like Mr, Caine which tnepuma the fcNdlng m 
India tliat the masses of the people there are not 'daeerted, 
but tlmt they have true friends in thbi country who are 
determined to do their host to seoure jiwtSee fot 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. FLKTniiiJii : I have no claim whatever to tho distindiott 
of being called upon to address this gathering, beyond 
fact that (luring my career as a journalist I have Hlwa>ys tned 
to awaken the ^ymI)athy of the English pioplo in the cause of 
India. But there iiro journalists iiresent who have done far 
greater serviite in tlmt respect — men who^ have proircd that 
they hud India, not only on the brain, but in their h(?artB. I 
am glad to join in the welcome home to Mr. Cai^, aftd 1 
hiqje wo slmll sotm hc.ir of his return to the Hotise of 
Commons. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. S. Caixk, who was received with cheers, said: I 
must, first of all, Sir William, thank your guests who aro 
assembled hen* to-day for the kind and hearty manner in which 
they hnvo reef ivtd the toast which yon proposed. I will not 
lake up yo'ur time with elaborate thanks, aud I will only say 
how fully I recognise the kind symiiathy, and thatfi accept the 
function we have been engaged in tr^day, at tho invitation of 
8ir William Wedderbum, as an indication that, so far as the 
work entrusted to mo in India is concerned, 1 have at any rate 
performed it to the Batisf action of my chiisf. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, while J do noi, wish to lie led away from tho subject of 
the meeting of the National Congress by the sympathelilo re- 
mnrk.s wbi(;h have been malo as to tbo famine in India* I 
should like to say hoAv heartily I reciprocate tho suggestion of 
iny friend Mr. iSamucl Smith, that a grant should lie mode from 
imperial funds so that the pi-ojilo of the Unitesi Kingdom may 
aid the xAKqde of India in their terrible distrcfB. (Hear.) I 
believe ih.at if the (Joveriiment proposed that a million sterling 
should Ix) voted tho suggestion would meet with a hearty 
response from the democracy. (Cbeerfi.) It woitld, at tho 
same time be a nieasagu of pympathy which the Indian people 
would thoroughly appreciate, and it would do morta to settle 
the pormiuienco of British rule than any other step that could 
1)0 taken ni the present moment. (Hear, hear.) Now, I went 
out to India during the past winter as the rexwesentariveof the 
Britisli Committee to t.Uo Indian National Congress. Tho 
British Commiiteeisbeld to bemuntegral i)artof the Ctmgresa 
iind not an outside lx»dy, and it is etjtru.sted with the function 
of promoting tho interests of tho Congress in this country, and 
cspecii(lly in the House of Commona. As the iviweseutative of 
the Briti-h Committee 1 not only attended tho Congress in that 
capacity but I w as also elected as the representative of seventeen 
electoral districts in India. I did not have to selcot my con- 
stituency as I would have had to do iti this country. I visited 
in addition twenty-two loading Congress circles and doctoral 
disfriets, and studied with great caro the methods by the pro- 
cedure of w hich this important body is called into active cskim- 
tenoe. With tlur oxfoplion of my hriond Mr. Hutae, 1 am tbe 
only Englishman whd has seen Uiree Congresses. I have been tft. 
three separate ones, and therefore! may claim to speak wiUi some' 
authorily with regard to tbe opeiation of this important body. 
My four vinf^ to India— for this last was roy fourth— have im- 
pressed me more and more with the vastness aud iutricaey of tbo 
social problemswhich Mfil have to bo settled them. ( Hear.) After 
my first visit to India I returned to this eonntry thinking ! know 
something <«f the iialional leelhig, but since fhen I have found out 
how difticult it i« fiTony l^nglishman to know very roach about 
tbo social and political proyems wbidj^so immenady affeeli the 
peopiTN who I'onu tho Indian station. (Hear,) It is abselutely 
impessible ivt KngUNhmen, howevft able they” may bo as^ 
adimniMvaUirii, to 'satkfaotorily eettle any of t^se met and 
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probleniH ^tbont the aid of the Indian people them- 
aelyea, and the Indian National Oongreaa, more tlian anj other 
institution in that couutty, is in a position to furnish that help 
to the Government of India by enabling them to get at the 
Opinions of the people of India themselves. fHear.) Unfortu- 
nately there has been a great deal of misunaerstanding in the 
public mind as to the main objects of the Congress, and even 
the Secretary of 8tatc for India docs not appear to have the 
remotest idea of its real aims. 1 have road vritb great care the 
apeoch which he made in the House of Commons in respect of 
the reasonable amendment proposed to the Address by our 
Chainuan, and I think we may take that speech as a type of 
the V u Igar estimate in which the Congress is held . For instance, 
look at bis oheap sneer in regard to the generosity of the 
leaders of the,tC<mgTess! It was a sneer wluch was prompted 
by pique at being driven from his al)suru and optimistic 
position with regard to the famine. At the very time that 
, speech was being made, however, a meeting was being held in 
Calcutta in aid of the fund, and the men at whom the sneer 
was direcited were contributing largely to the Famine fund. 
The Mahur&jii of Dharbanga, one of our strongest and warmest 
friends, actually eontributed eight lakhs of rupees, and ex- 
pressed an intention of giving eight more should it be necessary 
to do so, besides making large remissions of rent. Others 
evinced an equally generous spirit, and were doing i>o 
while Lord George Ilamilton was indulging in a sneer at 
them. 1 found that the men everywhere undertaking the 
workjj^ raising money for famine relief in India were almost 
all of them members of the Indian National Congress, and that 
local charity and mutual self-help were doing much to mitigate 
the distress. Under the oircumstances I think Lord George 
Hamilton would have been better advised if he had not given 
utterance to that sneer. (Hear.) In the same sfieoch he 
chariirod the Contpress with never losing an opportunity of 
attacking the Indian Administration and with endeavouring to 
diminisheita in^uenoe over the people of India. This is 
evidently Intended fo» a grave indictment against the Con- 
gress. But, even if that were true, it is precisely what Sir 
WUtiam Harconrt is doing at the present moment: for be, 
Lord Kimberley, Mr. Morley, and other members of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition are engaged in n^^ver losing an oppor- 
tiliuty of attacking the adminiKtratiou of the Govoi’nmeot and 
endeavouring to diminish their inf! unco over the people of this 
couiitn^. The Indian National Cougress was once desnrihod by 
Lord tansdowne as the advanced fiibcral party of India. I 
am not prepared to accept that definition -(Imar)— I prefer, 
instead, our Chairman’s description of its object and aims. 
Lord George Hamilton, in the same speech, made some extra- 
ordinary statements as to tlie doings of the Congress. Has he 
read the resolntious Xia^sed by it r Has he ever rend one of 
rile published iisports of the Congress meetings ? Let me rend 
yon ,tho condensed telegrams sent from Calcutta by Reuter. 
Wie are constantly being charged with being a seditious body. 
1 rather tldiik the resolutions prove the utter lack of foundation 
for any auoh charge— (hear, bear)— and it would therefore be 
welt lor overyone to uuderstaiid in the future that in tbo 
ophrion of Lord George Hafiiilton sedition in India simply 
meMUis disagreement with the Government of India — (laughter) 
— oVerybooJr adver,® to that Government is K^itious. (Renewed 
laughter.) A good many people now present are consequently 
seditions— and, of course, thorearesomewboarenot. (Laughter!) 
Now, what were the resoluiioxis passed by this seditious body Y 
’fhe first vras one beiotily congratulating tbo Quc4eii-]^preHs 
on 1|ba attainment of the sixtieth your of her reign, and 
earnestly hoping that her Majesty may long be spared to rule. 
The re^olati(m was passed nnanimously, all the delegates 
standing. I fall to dnd any sedition there. (Hear, hoar.) The 
second resolution expressed the thfnks of the Congress to Bir 
r. William 'Wedderbnrn and other members of tbo British Com- 
mittee, and accorded a hearty wdoome to me, the Committee’s 
delegate. Tlie third resolution advocated an important reform 
in the idiape of the separation of judioial and executive 
functions. That was sedithm five years ago, but now the 
Government have promised to gSre ciflfect to the reform, 
* and thus it has come within the range of praotioal politics. 

S ear.) The fourth resolution urg<^ that the demands of the 
perial Government on the loosl. goveirnmeiito should he 
Routed and that the flatter ihould Jpend tnpoey for theimprove- 
ment of their own provinces. ^«t is iimfy simple 

nroposal.' Then, we nave a denumd ihat imtiiMb^ effort idudi 
IdUtiventothensBOlution passed by that 


Civil Bervloe examinations should be held simiihaiieodsly in 
England and in India, and, further, a protest against thefcoent 
scheme of education for the Civil Service exolodi^ Indians 
from the higher posts. Then, here is a most seditious resolu- 
tion— it is in favor of the introduction of the system of trial 
by jury throughout the country. (Laughter.) Next, there 
is a protest against the salt duty; while the ninw and 
lost resolution passed on that iHurtioular day is the most 
seditious of all, for it sent the warmoongratulations of the Con- 
gress to Mr. Gladstone on completing his 87th year.^ On the 
following day the Congress protests against the disabilities 
imposed on Indian settlors in Africa, and appealed to the 
.British and Indian Governments to guard their interests and 
relieve their disabilities. The second resolution endorsed tlie 
medical refoims advooated by Br. Bahadur ji before the 
Indian Expenditure Commission, at a table around which 
sat both Conservative and Liberal statesmen. X do not th^k 
anyone there would have charged Dr. Babadurji witli sedition 
simply because he suggested important reforms in the Medical 
Service of India. (Hear, hear.) The next one might just come 
within the charge of sedition, because it advooated excise re- 
forms, a system of effective local option over liquor and drug 
shops, equitl treatment of all sections of the people, on Arms 
Act, the founding of military colleges for the natives of India, 
the granting permission to natives to join volunteer corps, and 
the aliolition of the oompensatiou allowance of the Indian 
Council, as well as the establishment of a High Court in the 
Punjab. Thou came the famous Famine resolution, which 
authorised the President to oablo to the India OfHoe and to the 
Tjord Mayor urging the immediate opening of public subscrip- 
tions, and which seems to have been specially obnoxious to Lord 
G^^orgo Hamilton. The first resolution carried at the final sitting 
of rim Congress urged that the Acts of Incorporation of Indifin 
Universities should provide that riiey should teach and not 
simply examine ; the second advocated the repeal of the Coolie 
Emigi'ation Act ; the third urged (be appointment of a third 
member to the Governor’s Council iii Madras and Bombay ; 
the fourth demanded that the settlements of tbo land revenue 
should be gfuaranteod for a minimum of sixty years : the fifth 
declared it to be desirable that no Indian i’rince should be 
deposed until maladministration or m^oouduct had been 
proved to the satisfaction of a public tribunal ; the sixth 
urged the assimilation of ihe methods of electing the Legis- 
lative Council in the Central ProvixioS to those in force in 
Bengal, Madras, and Tombay ; the seventh expressed satis- 
faction at the selection of Mr. Wacho, Secretary of the Con- 
gress, to give evidence before the Welby flomiuission ; and 
the eighth declared full and unabated (amfidenoe in Mr. 
Naoroji as a representative of the people of India in the House 
of Commons, snd expressed the hope th.tt ho would be re- 
eleolied for Finsbury. (Hear.) These are the resolutions 
which wore passed by the Congiess, the proceedings of which 
clo.sed wirii three cheers for the Queen-Empress. What on 
earth is there in them that any reasonable politician can 
object to ? They constitute fair and legitimate criticism of the 
Government of India, and if that Government were wise it would 
welcome the existence of the Congress and pay respect to its 
recommendations. So much for the charge that Oonjmss 
never loses an opportunity of attacking the Indian adminis- 
tration. There is, of course, in these words a distinct sug- 
gestiou of treason and sedition which is altogether unworthy 
of any statesman. Lord George Hamilton, in the same 
speech, declared that the Congress arrogate to themselves 
the ropresnntation of millions pt the people of India,” and 
added, ” There never was a more preposterous blaimi” If I 
am not trespassing too far on your time and patience, 1 should 
just like to deal with that ossertiou, for I shall be able in a 
few Words to show hoW completely justified we ore in the 
claim that millions of the people of Iimia were represented at 
the Congress. This statement again proves how Uttiie^Ciord 
George Hamilton knows about the C^rese at all. I cannot 
give the representative chameter of the Congress which Mr. 
Harwood and I ^tended at Oalontta, because the flguree 
are not yet published ; i6 I will take the Allahabad Ocm- 
gress in 1893,' although the statfiiitios as to that m not 
exceptionally lavoura^. Btlll, it was held in the centre 
of the dountcy, and it was a NaHonol Convention to whkfii the 
different provinces sent^detogates. Now, X ‘find that for thet 
Congress riiere weire 140 eleotonl diribions, Which retnritwA on 
aggregate of 598 delegates, In addition to 97 irhlbh wOre 
mpreseutative of ARahabad diy Itsdf, thna giving na il|^ tbtnl 
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I wi»b to Hay I was never ho much impresaod as with tiie 
warmth f»f the affection— the passionate affeistlou— entertained 
for Mr. Naoroji in India. (Hear.) From one end of the Empire 
to the other hie name, whenever mezitionod, ia enthniHiastically 
received and liin iTOpulaiity differs only from i>hat of other 
popular men by reason of the fact that it exists among evf>ry 
closR in India alike. ^Cheers.) He is everywhere recjognised 
as a true friend of India> and, although may think tliat 
for fifty years his has been but as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, it will Ik.) found that he has accomplished u great and g<iod 
work, aud I tru»t that onr dear old friend may Uvo to see the 
fulfilment of his aspirations. (Loud and prolonged (‘heers.) 

Mr. Xacboji briefly proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, and 

Sir Wiixtlbi WiSDDEEnuasr, in reply, said : Tt affords me 
very groat pleasure to meet you oil hero, and I tlumk you for 
so readily coming to welcome our friend homo again. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


The following information regarding the Indian 
Budget appeared in the nowspaperfl of March 19th : 

The Secretary of State for India has received the 
following telegram Bummarizlng Sir James West- 
land’s finanoicu statement, which will bo published 
in India to-day : 

‘‘Accounts for 1895-90 closed with a surplus of 
Bx. 1,5*14,000, being Bx. 581,000 better than esti- 
mated last year. Of this improvement IJx. 163,000 
is in railway revenue and 213,000 in militarj* 
expenditure. 

“Mam feature* of the revised estimate, 1896-97, 
is the loss of revenue and expenditure due to famine. 
Expenditure on famine relief works is estimated at 
B.X. 1,891,000 in addition to Ex. 75, 000 provided for 
in Budget on account of Buudelkhand famine in 
the earlier part of the year. Loss of revenue is 
estimated as follows : — Land revenue. Ex. 2, 394,000; 
salt, Ex. 262,000; other ptinci pal heads of revenue, 
Ex. 374.000; railway net earnings, Kx. 1,234,000 ; 
total, Ex. 4,264,000. Militaiy expenditure is in- 
creased Ex. 196,000 by high prices, duo to scarcity. 
There is gain in irrigation of Ex. 270,000. Total of 
figures directly attributable to famine and scarcity, 
Ex. 6, 081,000, of which Ex. 574,000 is charged on 
|>rovinoial balances and Ex. 5,507,000 falls on Im- 
perial accounts. Eovised estimate accordingly closes 
with deficit Ex 1.987,000, being Ex, 2, 150,000 worse 
than Budget, being the Hx. 5,507.000 above men- 
tioned and Ex. 419,000 loss on opium account, less 
£x 4 1,329,000 improvement in exchange due to 
better rates, Ex. 474,000 protective railways trans- 
ferred to capital account, Kx. 608,000 savings in 
* military estimates exclusive of the Ex 196,000 excess 
expenditure, and Ex. 1,065,000 improvement under 
other « numerous heads. The exchange realized 
during the year has been J4 i6d., against 13'75d. 
taken in Budget estimate. 

“In* framing the Budget estimate, 1897-98, this 
same rate of exchange, 14'46d., has been taken 
without alteration. The Bndget estimates* 1897-08, 

^ work out to a deficit of Ex.2,464,0fM). Compared 
with Budget 1896-97, exchange is better by 
Ex. 1,360, cod' ; kmd revenue woroe Ex. 447,000, add 
widlway eatoiags worse Ex. 917, 060 — both due to 
famine; o^ttnTworse Ex. 1,189,000, owing to low 
pdees; znilitaay expenditure in India less by 


Ex. 51 1,000, as last year included special mobiiiea- 
tion expenditure; the famine relief expenditure 
provided for in the Budget is Ex. 8,041,000. 

“Total famine relief expenditure both years 
Ex. 5,607,000, but much depends np<m future mo- 
speots as to weather and crops. This is independent 
of about Ex. 800,000 adyauces to rayats. 

“ The statement announces continuation of pro- 
gramme of railway expenditure. In accordance 
with policy explained in Metrch last, Ex. 8, 758,000' 
have been spent in 1896-97, and Ex. 10, 130,000 will 
be spent in 1897-98, besides Ex.2,47o,000 and 
Ex. 3,284,000 spent by branch lines and other com- 
panies not under direct guarantee. This necessitates 
Government loan of four crores in India and 
£3,500,000 sterling in Eugland, besides £1,000,000 
sterling temporary debt. Drawings of the 8e«sretar3'' 
of State on India will amount to £13,000,000 ster- 
ling. The statement contains a full review of 
provincial finance aud of the new (piinquenniaL 
settlements with local governments. In conclusion 
it refers to the cost of famine being so much greater 
than the declared deiioits, and bases upon this the 
hope that when famine and plague have passed 
away financial progress will be resumed.” 


MEDICINE JN INDIA. 

A Shurf JTiiftofy of Aiyan Medical Science. By IT* 
H. Sie Hhaokat 8inii Jke,» K.C.I.E., M.D., 
D.C.L, LLD., F.E.O.PK., Thokore 8aheb of 
Goudal. With ten plates. (London : Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd.) 

It is pleasant to see an Indian who has taken the 
highest English degrees in medicine, applying his 
first leisure to the patriotic task of setting forth to 
his English confreres an outline of the history of 
medicine in his own country. The pleasure is 
heightened into admiration when that Indian phy- 
sician is also the ruler of a Native State. For the 
example will tend to dissipate the stupid imagina- 
tion, still only too i)revalent, that Native Indian 
princes are either devotees of Oriental pleasures or 
villains of melodramatic type. The Thakore Saheb 
of Oondal has not only been invested with the 
honorary degrees that are easily accessible to rank 
and wealth, but he ha» also achieved in the hard 
and beaten track of continuous study and serious 
examination the English medical degrees that 
testify to the best modern knowledge of the subject. 
With all this personal industry and acquiremeut, the 
Thakore Saheb bears a high name for enlightened 
Tule and administration in his Btate of Gondsll. lu 
the present volume he takes bis stand simply as 
medical historian, and he bears himself with the 
modesty of knowledge, and yet with^ the dignity of 
epokesmati for a long J^story of medical theory and 
practice that has been more freely critieiwd than 
stixdied by the exports of the West. He dedicatee 
hie work to hie old teacher and iMlend, Professor fiir 
William Tmmer, and thereby assures it of the fairest 
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consideratiojQL from the very flower of British medical 
comiietexice. 

By the very nature of the case, the art and science 
of medicine must be of inpalcnlahle antiquity in 
India as elsewhere. In India, however, • like all 
other Boiences, medicine has never been able to 
separate itself definitely from the alhembraciug and 
overshadowing influences of religious theory ami 
practice. Very probably the persistence of this 
companionship has had a great deal to do with the 
hasty opinions that Western science has pronounced 
upon Indian medical ideas in a general sense of 
depreciation. The apparent lack of positive and 
inductive procedure has suggested to pride and 
prejudice a short cut to an adverse, not to say a 
contemptuous, verdict. The Thokore Sabeb has ex- 
pounded the case for Aryan medicine in methodical 
form, if concisely; and he has patiently set forth 
many particulars which an English historian of the 
subject would, in all probability, have swept away 
with impatience. But this very fact adds to the 
value ot the work. The Thakore Saheb, with the 
modern British science of medicine before his mind, 
quietly and firmly puts forward the Indian facts, 
however odd and preposterous on the face of tlveip, 
and claims that the science as conceived and built up 
inliuliii “contains amine of information not to be 
altogether despised by tlie students of medicine of 
our day.’’ “ Hhould jt be approached in a spirit of 
fairness and oiKpiiry,” he suye, wi^h just claim, 
“ p<^ssibly it might disclose Iho germs of not a few 
of tlio marvellous discoveries in the realm of medi- 
cine of which the present century is justly proud, 
and nil'ord a diiigant scholar ample acoiie * and ma- 
terials for comparison between the old a?id the now 
systems, with a view»to supply the deficiencies with 
one or the other for the benefit of mankind.” The 
expression of claim could not be more modestly pre- 
sented, yet it is patent tliat under the velvet touch 
there is a harder substance which challenges the 
right to bo duly reckoned w'ith. The political posi- 
tion of the Tbakore 8aheb will reinforce his profes- 
sional <iualification8 in socuriug a fair hearing for a 
little niuderstood science that it concerns the rulers 
of India to study with the frank allegiance to facts 
required from all sober seekers after the truth. 

The Thakore Sabeb, pointing to the advanced 
state of Aryan enlightenment, properly reminds us 
that much progress in civilisation implies a long and 
Continuous development. He makes a proud claim 
for his an (dent countrj^meu — a claim that deserves 
at least to be patiently estimated : 

The country was a cradle of learning for the whi»le world, 
and history witnoSH to tlie fact that many a nation that 
now walks with its head erect would have been nowhere had it 
not borrowed conHideraldy from the iutollectuul st rehoutJC of 
the ancient Hindnei. This country was at the pinnacle of glory 
when otlicr xiationn were either not in. exist (uice or wore 
wallowing in craas ignorance. jM[oHt of the HcioxKtes, which the 
present century boasts of so much, were not unknown to the 
ancient Hindus ; and one has but to Itwk into their writingH 
to see whether the irath.s propounded by them some thousands 
of years ago do not still endure in their natural fresimess,” 

It was only the other month that we had occasion to 
speak a word for the Hindij^ attainments in 
Astronomy and Mathematics. Similar claims might 
be strongly advanced in respect of their study of 


chemistry, language, music, xoilitaTy 

science, law% religiom philosophjr and politics. 

When the state civilisation ivas so perfect, an4 
when all sorts of useful sdencss wesre vegnlo^y 
studied, there should be no wonder,” as the Thakore 
Saheb urges, “if the science of medicine, too, received 
its share of attention.” On the contrary^ the wonder 
is that Western students, armed with the inductive 
method, should have so far forgotten it as to pnaa 
sentence on Aryan medicine without applying a 
deliberate and full examination of the ascertainable 
facts. If the ludiatis have never been able to extri- 
cate science from the domination of religion, neither 
have Europeans always been able to exclude the 
bias of prejudice from investigations that can .be 
rightly conducted only in the pure light of reason. 
Let us m xko a fresh start. The controlling power 
of religion over IIin(hi medicine may be found 
after all to be more a matter of form than of 
essential restriction. In any case, the business of 
scientific enquiry is to got down to the real facts 
underlying tlio superficial appearances. 

The Tnakoro Saheb passes in review the ancient 
writers on Hindu medicine, and outlines the Hindu 
theory of creation. He then expounds Hindu 
practice during the period of nubility, the prin- 
ciples of hygiene as understood by the Hindus, and 
next the tboi^ry of Indian medicine. On this last- 
mentioned subject ho remarks as follows : 

“Tlio Hoiouce of Aryiin Hcdiciiio is, as wo have soon, b;isod 
oil th« throe iriorblfic (fiathesea. Tbeao di^pOsitiouH itro bom 
with luau— nay, it is asscried that ther« is no sulistanoo in the 
imivorso which does not owe its formation t » t.jG humours in 
more or loss x>rop()rtio'». The humoral pathology of the ancient 
, Aryans bus boon in oxiHi<encofor ai^os. Diagtiusis made on the 
jirinciple of thiM tboory, and mcdiciiieB admlniptored' in ooti- 
I'nrmity with its teachings, have, say the Hindus, worked 7>rctty 
siutcessfully in India. This theory seems to liave been 
bon’owed from the JrLindiis by Hippocrates (4C0 B.C.), the 
FhUkt of (treek Medi' iDe, and to have retained its hold on the 
mediciil schools of lOnropo for more than 2,000 years. To 
discard ibis theory as thoutrhUeHs and barbarous is, urge its 
advocates, unjustitiablc. The epithets are strongly resented by 
tlie Aryan physiciaiis, who coinphiiu that their soieuoe has not 
been p rosier ly studied and examined by inodorn investigators, 
who have condemned it on insuffii?icnt data. They are, 
liowcver, taking comfort in the hope that modem medical 
soienoe, in the course of its onward maroh, or on reaching its 
goal of progress, may jiossibly laud its votaries on the very 
theory w^hich tliey have at present rojotited.” 

The chapters ou tlie ludian materia m^dica^ on Hindu 
writers on aetiology, diagnosis, and treatment, and 
on the qualities of a physician and his prognosis, 
contain imuieroiuj elements of curious interest. There 
is even more striking matter in the narrative of the 
rise and fall of ludiau surgery. The Thakore Saheb « 
points out that numerous ailments that are now in 
Western countries treated by the knife were anciently 
in India cured medicinally; and he makes strong 
claims for the eavly proficiency of Indian surgeons: 
Thus : ^ 

“It was only in rare casos, and for eflocting a speedy 
recovery or ailoidiiig itnmodiato relief, that they had rocourse 
to Rurgioal operations. And yet their earliest vrorks mention 
no less than one hundred and twenty -five surgical instrumeuts 
for ophthalmic, obstetric, and other operationsf They were 
experts in forming now esrs and noses .... and * our modern 
surgeons have botn able to borrow from tl^em (Hindus) the 
operation of rhinoplasty* (Weber.) On this subject l>r. 
Hlrschb^g of Beriiu says: ^The whole plastic surgery la 
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Eitiope liad taken ita sew Aight wlien tbeae cunning devices 9 f 
ln<lian workmen become known to us. The truuej^naiing of 
eensihle ekiu jdapa in alao an entirely Indian method/ The 
Mine -writer also gives credit to the Indians for disoovering t<he 
the m*t of catttniot-<.?ouobing, * which was entirely unknown to 
tSie Greeks, the Egyptians, or any other nation ’ The cataract 
operations are, it is said, performed by Indian practitioners 
with great siiceeMi even to this day. The Hindus were also 
experts in performing amputations axtd abdoxuinal section. . . . 
Inoculation for small^pox seems to have been known to them 
from a very early age. .... ‘The Hindn philosophers,’ says 
Dr. Wine, * undoubtedly deserve the credit of having, though 
opposed by strong wejudice, entertained sound and philosophical 
views reelecting the uses of the dead to the living ; and were 
the Arst scientino and sucoessful oultivator(!i of the most im^rt- 
aut and essential of oU the departments of medical knowledge 
- practical anatomy.* . . . i A certain incense should be kept 
burning in ibe operation room : this foreshadows the germ 

theory of the present day Brain-Surgery, which is 

t onsidered one of the jpreatest achievements of modern science, 
was not unknown to the Indians.” 

It is lidded that the surgeon should not leave his 
palaent without offering a prayer to the Almighty 
for his speedy recovery.” The chief cause of the 
decline of the ancient Hindu surgery was “the 
aversion of the Brahmans, who had the monopoly of 
teaching the various sciences, to animal food and to 
the sacrificial offerings, which were too common in 
the pre-Buddhitttio period ” The whole volume is 
exceedingly able and strangely interesting, and we 
close it with keen appreciation of the Thakore 
Sabeb*8 final word : 

“Let the Western and the Eastern Schools of Medicine, then, 
join handf and reconcile themselves to each other whenever 
possible I.et them meet a.«> friends, and not as foes or rivals. 
Underpresent circumstances the East hasmuch to learnfromtbe 
West., but the West, too, may have somoiliing to acquire from 
the Bast if it so chooses. If the Medical Scicutte of India, in 
its palmy days, has directly or indirectly assisted tl»e early 
growth of fhe Medical Science of Europe, it is but fair that the 
latter should show its gratitude by rendering all possible help 
to the former, old as it is. and almost dying for want of nourish- 
ment. The Indian Medicine deserve preservation and in- 
vestigation. It is the business of all seekers after truth — be they 
Eutopeoud or Hindus— to take up the question in the spirit of 
fairness and sympathy. The andval of such a spirit will, it is 
hoped, lead at no distant date to u juster appreciation of Aryan 
Mwical Science.” 

We- should add that six of the plates figure varieties 
of pharmaceutical apparatus, and the remaining four 
a selection of surgical appliances and instruments. 
Aus^Kful bibliography is appended, and the glossarial 
index is judiciously full. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

“The seventh volume of India, which is jmbli.-ihed by 
4>he British Committeo of the Indian National Congress, 
contains a large amount of matter <u interest nud im- 
portanoe to all who are concerned in tho light govem- 
iiient and prosperity of tho peoples of Hindustan.” — The 
Manchester Gmrtiian, 

Bovie wing our seventh volume (189G), the WeAtminster 
Oazette described it as ” a well arrtinged file of carefully 
prepared articles and statistics on Indian matter.^ widen 
must prove of considerable value to politicians and 
journalists, and others. Our Eastern dependency is a 
topic on which there is not only much imlifteronce l?ut 
ignorance in tlii.*i country. This a course of stufly of the 
columns of India might do something to dissipate.” 

“The best sotirce of current information on tho 
ooniroversies of our great dependency ^published in 
England.”— TAr Bpmlm. 


“All who ai’e in sympathy with popular native as|dra- 
iions will be delighted to see the manner in w-hioh^the 
political, social and inteUeotual activities of the Indian 
movement are refieoted in its iiages.” — ThtLredeMerewry, 

“ The volume of India for 1896 has reached us, and 
will be found' invaluable by students of Indian affsirs 
who sympathise with the development of the native.*' — 
The Star. . ^ 

“ Brimming over with interest .... an excellent 
periodical.”— TAr Western Mercury (Plymouth). 

“ The new number of India contains much instructive 
matter.” — The Nnveasile Leader^ 

“Our esteemed contemporary India.** — The Enylishnun 
(Calcutta). ^ 

“ India, in the luinds of a new editor, seems really in 
a way to perform tho difficult feat of making a publi- 
cation entirely devoted to Indian affairs pay its way in 
England. Its pages may be looked to for some exposition 
of most subjects that are before the Indian Govemmont 
and public ,** — The Pioneer (Allahabad). 

“That very useful organ India is doing yeomuxi ser- 
vice in England for the people of this country.**— IVa; 
Champion (Bombay). 

“The current number is, like its predecessors, full of 
interesting reading .” — The Advocate (Lucknow). 

“ India is accomxdishing vast good by spreading 
correct information and arousing slow British intereHt in 
the social and economical as well as x)oliticul condition of 
the Indian peoples .** — The (Jhicayo Htrald. 

“ An unread newsi>aper .” — The SL James's Gazette, 
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We print on another page the full 

S'£"K. “ I"'- i- *^7 '» 

the statement, publiBhed in the Tmea, 
that supporters of the Indian National Ooogress had 
not ooutributed ip the Famine Belief Fund. Nobody 
who knows anything about the Indian people could 
charge them truthfully with lack of generosity or of 
neighbourliness. If there is no poor law in India, 
that is, as Sir William Wedderbum lately pointed 
out, ^because Indians help one another. A more 
hospitable and liberal people, up to the limit of 
their resources, is not to bo found. But the Tmea, 
and some official authorities who ought to know 
better, have endeavoured to discredit the Congress 
in the . eyes of the British public by accusing, first 
the organisation as a whole, and then the individuals 
who compose it, of failing to subscribe to relief 
operations. No aoousatioh could be more wanton 
or more grotesque. It is leaders and supporters of 
the Congress who have been most liberal and most 
energetic in India, not only in raising funds, but 
also in organising the various local committees, 
whose co-operation has been of inestimable value in 
combating the famine. Whi^, therefore, the Tmaiy 
having given ouxrenoy to this calumny, received a 
complete and authoritative contradiction, its plain 
duty was to give to the truth not Jess publicity than 
it had given to inaconmoy. Sven so, the original 
oflenoe would not have been . fully repaired, as 


the mischief had been done. The Tmaa^ however, 
seems to have understood differently the obligatloiw 
of honour and the methods of journalism. It pub» 
lished only a mutilated fragment of Mr. Goodridge*a 
letter — which, therefore, we now reproduce in full. ‘ 


Mil. Goqdkidob, who lately returned 
to England, has discharged ah isa- 
quines. portent public service iu India by 
visiting some of the famine-stricken districts; andi 
frankly criticising the methods of the authosilies^ 
It is to be hoped that ho will shortly lay before the 
public at home the results of his investigatione. 
These appear to have been conducted chiefly ih the 
Central Provinces, where, os a retired civilian, Mr« 
lloodridge was on familiar ground. His letteva to 
the Pioneer^ the Stateaman, and other journals reveal 
a condition of things in the Central Provinces hf 
which official optimists like Lord Ceorge HasnUtoa 
must be completely ignorant. Mr. Qoodridge has, 
in oonBe(]uence, drawn upon himself a characteristic 
rebuke from some Anglo-Indian censors. They 
accuse him of casting tibe winds the tradtitiom 
of the Service ’’—meanlAg^ apparently, that mhm. 
he saw culpable mismanag^eut and neglect of 
duty he ought to have hdd his tongue. Mr. 
Qoodridge’s rejoinder is brief and to the point ' 

** I am not aware that I haye in any^ way. escMBeilll^ lijo 
bonnda of fair critioisin, or have ^been wanting in the flnn* 
sideration ,dne to late ooUesgueg. Many I haire sMmv» 

met have expreeaedfoH.agrMment in all that I have sai4<« |iP 
one of the tFadltlone of that Serrico la that a former 
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must in all oasas refrain from oritioiaing late coUeagnea, even 
in a lime of famine, when he aeea much going on around him 
to tlie diaoredit of Britieh adminiatration, then xt must be 
confessed that I am prepared to cast all such traditions to the 
winds. But if, as 1 think, I had carefully abetainod from 
taking action in order to bring the true state of things to 
public notice, 1 should haye acted selfishly and cowardly, and 
not according to what 1 ooDoeive to be the best traditions of 
the Service,’* 

Hr. Goodridge’s chief contentions with regard to the 
Central Provinces are (i) that there were frequent 
and sufficient warnings of the approach of famine 
kmg before it reached an acute stage; (ii) that 
these warnings were either not noticed or ignored ; 

(iii) that when the wandering of emaciated persons 
set in^ and heavy mortality had ensued, the measures 
adopted were inappropriate and inadequate; and 

(iv) that the present mod^ of relief are inefEeotive 
and wasteful. This is a grave and categorical in- 
dictment of the conduct of the authorities in the 
Central Provices, and it is brought by an “ expert” 
whose competence and responsibility nobody would 
impugn. Yet Lord George Hamilton permits him- 
self to say that there is no evidence, official or non- 
offioial, to show that relief operations have been in 
any way insufficient. 

elements of famine,” said the 
** Caught^ Orissa Famine Commissioner, ‘‘are 
* much the same everywhere. It is 
entire ignorance of the whole subject which produces 
disaster.” Mr. Goodxidge declares that, ^though 
the famine of Orissa and Madras were followed by 
full enquiries, the results of which were circulated 
iii^an easily accessible form, the same errors and 
omissions are nevertheless to be found in 1896 as in 
1866 and in 1876. In spite of the clearest proofs 
impending famine throughout the year, and the 
warnings of the Famine Commission, the Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces had up to October, 
1896, done nothing but call for reports and under- 
take a few insignifiicant measures of relief. The 
' authorities regarded the work ofCered by the Saugor- 
Katni railway as adequate for relief purposes, but 
Mr. Goodridge gives a very different account of it : — 
‘ “ Tbe railway work is in tho usual way^giren to ooiitractors 

at specified rates, and they sub-let to potty contractors, who 
deal with ffie peo^e. Task work is given and it is impossible 
for persons not acenstosned to this particular kind of hard 
hibonr to earn more than an apna a day, and generally it is 
lunch less. Many complained loudly to me that at the time of 
payment they were given a pound of millet and told that there 
was no coin for payment, and that if they were not satisfied 
with that they could leave the work. The demand for employ- 
ment being generally in excess of the supply, the villagers are 
entirely at the mercy of these petty ooutraotors, and are glad 
'if they can ^ a mouthful of fo^ for their day’s labour, 
Woiami and children get so many ootrries for a basketful of 
' eairth removed. They all declared in the presence of the eon- 
tractors that they could not earn suffldent ^ keep them in 
health, ^ond this seems, to he admitted on hands.” 


At for the stereotyped official theory that tho 
ucuijorify of the wandering skeletouB and of tkoae 
who die in famine houses come into British territory 
from adjoining native states, Mr. Goodridge says ; — 

** I did not find this to be correct on my visit to tbe Bamoli 
Famine House. For out of a total of 8fi8 inmates, 547 
belonged to the Bamoh district, 76 to other Central Province 
disttiots, 25 to the North-Western Provinces, end 211, or 
about one-fourth, to the adjoining Native States. In British 
frontier districts it is tho custom to say that dacoits oomo from 
Native Staten (where they are harboured) and raid Biitish 
territory, but whmi one crosses the border precisely the same 
compliant is made against the British police administration.” 

‘‘Caught napping” is' the verdict which, in Mr. 
Goodridge’s opinion, the historian will be compelled 
to pass upon the Government of the Central Prov- 
inces with reference to the famine. The question at 
once suggests itself — will that verdict apply to the 
Central Provinces alone ? Side by side with Mr. 
Goodridgo’s letters and articles, it is useful to read 
the corroborative evidence given by a correspondent 
“C”. in the Pioneer of March 14th. Having dis- 
sected the official method of dealing with statistics 
of mortality, this writer adds a practical suggestion : — 

*^What this mortality really lueauH, tho exti?nt of tho 
doKolation and ruin this famine has wrought, can only bo 
accurately ascertained in ono way, and that is by taking a 
oonsiis, say in .Taiuiary, 1898. It wtmld be three years short 
of the ordinary period, but tbo 1901 fmisus would not bo 
inditipeusabie, and the value of ouch a census would bo iar 
greater than the cost of carrying it out,” 

Perhaps somebody will ask Lord George Hamilton 
in the House of Commons what steps it is proposed 
to take in order to obtain a correct estimate of the 
mortality due to the present famines 

That Blessed in Parliment with reference 

Word— to famine mortality have hitherto pro- 
‘‘ Privation.” duced very little result. Lord Creorgo 
Hamilton has, as a rule, been content to put o& bis 
interrogator with a promise of “further papers.” 
But these papers, which were issued on the eve of 
the Easter recess, are more important for what they 
omit than for what they contain. Of the latter, 
much had already appeared in the newspapers. 
What had not so appeared consists chieffy of belated 
provincial reports. It yill be necessary, therefore, 
to resume the cross-examination of the India Office, 
and in this connexion we may well reproduce the 
following passage from the letter signed “ C,” which 
was printed in the Pioneer of March 14th : — 

“ There has lately been published a droulaar— 'I thhiik by tlie 
Govenunont of ludia-^which reveals a distinct intention of 
oonceiding the mortality * from famine— a deliberate projeot 
for * cooking ’ the statietios. The gist of the circular is that 
efixeers whose duty it is to report deaths from famine are not to 
report them as deaths from starvation unless it can bo clearly 
established that the ^otims have hod no foetd for sevund days. 
Where this proof iS wanting the deaths are to be shown as 
deaths firom privaticm. What tho exact meiadog of privation 





will bamikir }» ddbad lo be is an intomiiag apaottlMaon. 

• But mat H wQi be aoBwi^ii^ quite efert Iron etamtlon or 
famiM is vfoty (ter. It is ate visty enritet en the teat 
eoosidenten that, eresfit in rare ioatavoee, it be impcmte 
to iwore tlAk a ted man baa bad do food for aereral days 
tmleaaa pvt mvim exananation ia bidd, and in tbeaiajoritf 
ctf eaaea this woold mean brlngtag a body eorae mUea to Urn 
DeaiMt di^pensaey arbere there was a qoalifled atirgeon or 
libyaidan. How often a aubordiaate official would be at tbe 
paba to do this when be eould eave bimaclf all trouble by 
entering on tbe report tbia myatic term * priteioii ^ ia eaaily 
ealoulated by anyone wbo baa any knowledge of tbe ways 
of subordinate polioe, medioal or oItiL officers, snob as bead 
oonatabte, aasistant apotbeoaries, and naib tebsildara and 
kotwara.’* 

Lord Geocgo Hamilton said the other day that if 
Mr. Leuty thought the present famine could pass 
over India without raising the mortality aboire the 
level which obtains in normal times,” he stood alone 
ia that opinion. Bat if the injunction of this circular 
is carried out, there may, after all, be no deaths due 
to starvation ” — at any rate, in the official reports. 

4 

Mn. Daoadhai Naouojt has summed 
Up the defects of the present system of 

• administration in India as depriving 
Indians of wisdom, work, and wealth.” Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale, the acoomfdisbed Professor of History and 
Political Economy in Fergusson College, Poona, 
dwelt upon this point emphatically and uaefuUy in 

* the evidence which* he recently gave before Lord 
Welby’s Commission. The excessive coetiiiness of 
the foreign agency is*not,” said Professor Gokhale, 

, ”itB only evil. There is a moral evil which, if 
anything, is even* greater. A kind of dwarfing or 
stunting of the Indian race is going on under the 
present system. We must live all the days of our 
life in an atmosphere of inferiority, and the tallest 
of us must bend ia order that the exigencies of the 
existin*g system may be satisfied. The upward un- 
pulae, if 1 may use such an expression, which every 
school- boy at Eton cr Harrow may feel, that he may 
one day be a Gladetone, a Nelson, or a Wellington — 
and which may draw forth the best efforts of which 
he » capable— that is dentel to us. The full height 
to which oar manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reached by us under the present system. The 
moral eAevataon which every self-goveniuig people 
feel cannot be felt by na. Our administratKm and 
militasy talents imist gradually disappear owing to 
sheer disuee, t31 nt Jest our lot, as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in our own oountiy, is stereo- 
typed.” Shis is, we think, a etatemant ^ the case 
which Aosdd appeal stroni^y to the Ikiglidi people. 

By way of iUiutedag praotieal 

to SSSSi. ** poata 
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Welby and his ooUeagues a sMk$i|g fsu%te ^ ^ 
OivU List of Bombay Prestdam^ ldn 
y»«t. The table, which leHs Its ioirii tale, Is 
dooedWe: — 

Coratiaatml (Xtnl or« as tiuy te now stiM, 

Servants of India. — ^Tbe total number Of Civil Servai^* 
attaobed to* Bombay at present ie lSd,oat wbtm osly dve 
are Indiana, these five having entered by tbe ootapstltive tew . 
tnEnfirland. There are beajdea, eight tetidmylndlm 
The Jdembera of CoanoSi, the Coiirt CivlUan ^ 

Commiasionera of Biviaidna, tbe Semtarias to 
tbe aenlor OoUeotora are all Europeans. There ia m Ksifive 
among tbe District and Seaaiona J udgee^ and one AoBiig finite 
Collector among Jtinior Odlecitors. 

Cfitjjf Afay if train. —There are tour City Haglalteeabipa, two 
on Ex. 800 a month and two on lix.SOO a month. Tbe twci 
former are held by Europeans (not Oovenantsd), the two latter 
by Natives. , 

Zanet Mt/corrh and Agrieultnre. — There are six po^ in tbia 
Department with a aalaiy of over Ex. 400 a month. They are 
all held by Europeans. 

Forest J^eparhnent.—^heee are twenty-nine posts In this 
Department with salai-te ranging between Bx.400 a month to 
Bx. 1,600 a month. They are all held by Europeans. There 
are nine K:iropeana even below Bx. 400 a month. 

Salt . — ^There are twelve po^U with aalaripa ranging between 
Bx. 400 and Bx. 1 , 130 a month. Only one of these ia held by 
an Indian. 

Post. — ^The Poatmaater-lteeral ia a Civilian. are 

eleven ppsta under him with aalanea above Bx.400, out cd 
which seven ure bold by Europeans. 

Telegraph.— ^here are twelve posts in this Department with 
ealaries ranging between 400 and 1,000 rupees, and they axe 
all held by Europeans. There are moreover forty posts between 
Bx. 100 and Bx. 400 a month. Of these ate thirty-six are held 
by Ettropeans. 

jRcvenua Survey . — There are ton posts in thl4 Department 
with salaries above Bx. 400. They are all held by Europeans. 

Aeroimtant^GeneraVs IhpartmeaL—The Acoouutant-General 
and Deputy Accountant- Greneral are Civilians. There are five 
posts under them with salaries ranging between 400 and 1,000 
rupees, four of which are held by Europeans. 

Jffigh Court Jadges. — Out Of seven Judges, two axe NativeSi. 
Government Law C^fioers. — There are seven Government Daw 
Officers, of whom six are Europeans. Four of these get 
Bx. 2,000 and above, one gets Rx. 1,000, and tbe sixth man 
gets Hx.2&0. There ia only one Native among those, wbo k 
paid Bx. 300 a month. 

(HHeera of the Sigh Court . — ^Thero are fourteen officers iMi 
salaxieH ranging between 400 and 2,au0 rupees a month. Of 
these six are Natives. 

Frifon The Inapeotor- General draws Bx. 2,000 

a month and there are under him eleven officers receiriug 
Bx* 340 tip Bx. 1,200 a month. Tlw^ are att Enxopeasis. 

fkatonment Magitdratea.— There axe elevesi snob msgiatrates 
with salaries ranging from Bk. 100 to Kx. I,21lr0 a moiitlu « 
They are all Europeans. 

There are fifty-louroffioen in Ibk Department with 
salaries ranging between Bx. 280 and Ex. 1,800 a month. 01 
thesecaly three lue Natives, and Ibiy axe all drawing Bx.240a 
month. Tfamaire, asoiwovw, five affiom In charge of Bafiway 
FoUoe. They ate all Eniupeant and,, tews ra&giiig 

between Rx.350 and Bx.1,000 a moDHi. 

Eteate.— The Dixeotor k paid Bx. 2,500* a month, mi 
under him there are for^ • five cffioem Moriving between 
Bx.4C0andEx.l,5e0amoii«|u Of tbeae only ten ^ sarivea, 
and with one emMqpte, they get teer 400 500 a 
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ilb» m gentleman smtiQBiod w «tt esoe^ftion is « 
CWsfeiikii and dmws 63^ rvpess a mootli. 

JSceUiiaMtwaL-^Thm m thirty-o&a paid ofllom in iliis De- 
portmatit. draw between Bx.400 and Bx,800 a month 
and are, of oonrae, all Soropaans. 

JMW.— The fifn^geoD-Ckneral draws Bx. 2,500 a month, 
and there axe under him fifty-nine ofBoets drawing sahurlea 
Mween 400 and 1^600 rupees a month. Out of these only 
four are Katim. 

There are eeren posts in this Department with 
aalaxies between Bx.400 and Bx. 1,200 a month. They are all 
held by Boropeane. 

jMUieaLT^Thm ate i4xty-tiac offioen in this Department, 
diBinng sahuries ranging between Bx.400 and Bx. 3,600 a 
month. Only two of these are Katives, one of them drawing 
Bac.400 and the other Bx.450 only. 

TMic JTorks.-^Tbepe are eighiy-three ofiioeis in this De- 
partment, drawing salaries between Rx.250 and Kx. 2,600 a 
month. Of these twenty-three are Katives. 

mie Subordinate Judgeships and Deputy Gollectorships 
are the only branches of the public service wUoh are free from 
this practical monopoly by Duropean officers. 


ThoFtoposed N. Habidas writes ; ‘‘It was 

Court of admitted by the Secretary of State in 
Arbitration, gpeeoh on the question of sending 
Indian Forces to the Soudan &at ‘from time to 
time charges were put upon India in excess of the 
interests whidi India has had in former expeditions; 
(Ikdxa, August, 1896, Supp. p. 60). The Indian 
Ooirenment haye also complained from time to time 
that ih^ are made to pay towards objects which 
haire nothing to do with the interests of the country. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Soudan expedition, 
the Indian Government contend that they should not 
pay at all. In other cases they contend that they 
should pay a part only ; and in others that the part 
which the Indian Exchequer is asked to contribute 
is unduly buxdensome. The decision of these various 
points involves the consideration of issues of great 
legal, constitutional and financial importance. No 
doubt, bona fide differences of opinion are likely to exist 
between the authorities in India and the Oabinet in 
England. Ministers of the day have always some 
loqperial policy, sound or unsound, to advance, and 
in their einthuaiasm for that policy they cannot look 
at it from the standpoint of India, but are uncon- 
sciously led to impose burdens unjustly and even 
illegally on the revenues of India. It is, tb|refore, 
of great importsnoeHhat for the adjudication of 
eueh questions there shbuld be an independent 
tribunal, before which both the parties might 
a^ear. The necessity of such a tribunal was 
frankly admitted by Lord Salisbury. , Bnt before 
wfi pronounce on any new tribunal to be constituted 
lor the purpose it may be interesting to examine the 
provisicns already made , by law for such oon- 
tingeitcies. To do so we have fo trace the legal 
ve^tian in which th^ Goyemmont o|. India stood 
Wmw 1858 to the authorities at ' home. The 


direction and control of auilioritll^ in India ware 
vmted in the Court of Ittrectors and the 6om- 
suBsionen for the Affairs of lad^ <^tod by 
83 Geo, in. cap, 52, sec, 2, their pawers being 
defined by the same Act. Thus, thm ware two 
independent bodies or oorporetions (for the Board 
of Oommissioners, known as the of Oontrol, 
was nothing more than a corporatioa}— creatures 
both*of statute, euieisiiig in some cases concurrent, 
in others exclusive, jurisdiction. The directors were 
bound to carry out the orders of the Board of 
Oommissioners, but they were not bound to carry 
out all. The Board of Oontrol or the Oommissioners 
had their jurisdiction limited by the Statute that 
ordhted them. If we assume that this Board, under 
the influence of the Oabinet of the day, sent an order 
which they had no legal right to send, the Directors 
might either obey the order or disregard it. 
It is not my object to discuss what legal liabilities 
the East India Company would have incurred in 
case they obeyed the order. But this is certain, 
that no court of law or equity would have allowed 
them a shelter under the oilers of the Board of 
Oommissioners. On the other hand, if the orders 
were disregarded, the Board of Oommissioners, if 
they wished their orders to be enforced, would have 
no other course but to proceed in the courts against 
the defaulting Directors (as they did by applying 
for a writ of Mandamus from the judges of the 
King’s Bench in K. v. East India Company, 4 B, 
Act 530), or to petition the Privy Council, as 
the North-West Company of Canada did for the 
repealing of the letters patent issued to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company (Forsyth Const. Law, p. 389). 
In either case the Directors would have been 
able to advance proper arguments in support of 
their conduct, and to obtain the judgment of a com- 
petent judicial tribunal on points in dispute between 
themselves and the Board of CommissionerB.* 


WhyDotttie “Since no Statute bad expressly 
Judicial Com- taken such cases out of the oogni- • 
mittoe F sanoe of the Superior Courts of liw, 
such courts were competent, and the only competent 
tribunals, to decide th^se questions, and they did 
exercise their jurisdiction twice against the Court of 
Directors (Maxwell, p, 151-2-3). This really was 
the state of the law, if the Act that created 
the Board of Oommissioners had not made some 
further provision for the determination of differences 
between the Board and the East India Company. 
But the Legislature of tiie day thought fit to give 
some means by which the East India Company 
themselves might iijjBSt if they chose upon a refer- 
ence in .such niattani. See.; 16 of ^ Act of 
George HI. emoted, among btiier tbingOi ibat 
** < ; if the said Beard diall seud any orden or mstiiio- * 
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ilimfl to tbft Bajd Gmift of Dosad^i to bo bj tliiii4iMi|0mittod« 
urbjtili in tho opitiion of tbo said Court of Dinotom jiball 
reloto to pointo twt eotm 0 ci^ witk tfivil or miHiarp ^vtmntent 
or rootmm, ibou 04 any onoh oooasiQii it shall bo lawful for tho 
said Court of 3>lMtors . to at^ly by petHion to 33Eb Majesty in 
Oouaoil toadiing tho saine» at^ His Majesty inOouuefi^diall 
dooMe km for ihfombouf konoteonMclidmith otoi/ or oiili- 
toiry gmemmtnt ond roooouoi qf ike eakf ierriioriee and poeteuions 
to MiOf wMoh deoision will be final and oonoluaive*’* 

Iho italics are mine, Sa2)pos6 tlxat at that timo the 
Oomxnissioners had asked the Directors to send an 
Indian force to Suekin, and the Directors wm of 
opinion that the expedition had no connexion with 
Indian interests, or they wished it to be established 
*how far ’ the expedition was connected 'with Indian 
interests, they could have had the judgment of the 
Privy Council on those points. Now, tbia section, 
so far as reference to the Privy Council is concerned, 
became inoperative because the powers and duties of 
the Commissioners and the Directors were combined 
in the same official in 1858. The effect of the Act 
of 1868 was to make such reference difficult, as .the 
Committee of the whole Privy Council could not be 
moved under this sec. 16. The only tribunal that 
can exercise this jurisdiction is the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy* Council. The repeal of sec. 16 
of 33 Geo. IIL, c. 52, does not affect in the least the 
power of the sovereign and the juiisdiotion of the 
Judicial Committee over such questions oonfened 
upon them by 3 gnd 4 Will. IV., c. 41, sec. 4. The 
Judicial Committee is not an unfit body for the 
determination of qbastions relating to the action of 
executive bodies. Only recently it pronouni'^ed its 
judgment on aia action of the Cape Government, 
declaring a certain proclamation issued by the High 
Commissioner to be ulira vtres* It has pronounced on 
a reference from the Queen — obviously under sec. 4 
— its judgment on a petition upon the action of the 
Go^rnment of Nova Scotia. It will be clear, there- 
fore, that the suggestion advanced by Sir W. 
Weddornburn in his article on this subjeci was 
quite consistent with old traditions and old statutes. 
We have a tribunal created by the law which has 
been admitted to be efficient for tho purpose we 
have in view. Our only difficulty is to approach the 
tribunal. If liord Salisbury is sincere, and I am 
sure he is, in his desire to* have questions of appor- 
tionment, etc., adjudicated upon fairly and im- 
partially, he has only to lay down rules by which 
reference should be made to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council under sec. 4 of the Privy 
Council Act of 1833. The making of stirii rules 
requires no new legiriaiion, and no recommendation 
from any Royal Comniission.*' 

rra. T^ 1 PicxjffiHBoan (who, if rumomp may 

M trusted, narrowly escaped appoint- 

ment ' as a metropolitan magistrate) 
called Lord George Hamilton's attention in the 


^ (kanmone April.' 
judicial and executive duties in tbs 
In^. The precise 

rmii^ the subject is, ^«n to , 

and Lord George HemiUSn “ 

inraaive and useless answer. The system by^aWon. 
the detective becomes also the publiS -proieoiit^ and 
the judge is no new thing in Ihd^. But;it is 
none the more palatable M that aopountl 
George Hamilton said that in his judgtnw 
existing law required no alteration. i% <» 

tiia face of it, a contradiction of whaihe eaid i»the< 
Indian Budget debate last year— namely, that the 
Government of India was working in the direc-p 
tion of the proposed separation* Or do^ Iiord 
George mean that judicial and executive duties^ oba 
be separated in India without the aid of legiriation f 
Perhaps he wUl explain the point in his reply to tho 
deputation of jurists and others who are shortly to 
wait upon him in order to present a memorial pray* 
ing for the reform of the existing system. One 
thing is certain. No reform will bo satisfactory to 
public opinion in India, or in this country, whish 
does not draw a clear line between judicial duties on 
one side and executive duties on the other. 


Tux little volume, Incidents in 
T India and Memories of the Mutiny," 

Indmn ^ ^ ^ . 

Kegan Paul) appears to he a somewhat injudicious 
outcome of hero-worship. The author looks up to 
General W. B. E. Alexander, late commander of the 
Ist Bengal Cavalry, as a hero. But he seems to be 
innocent of warlike experience, as well as of literary 
capacity. One would stretch a good few points, 
however, in favour of a writer who could furnish 
additional details of any portion of the drama of the 
Mutiny. But it is difficult to glean anything fresh 
or definite from these pages. At page 80 our hope- 
lessness was relieved for a moment by the statement 
that Captain Alexander and his fellow-fugfitives 
know a phase of the Mutiny that yet requires its 
historian," but only for a moment. Why, in the 
tame of common sense, does not Mr. Pitt constitute 
himself that historian ? What is his bpok for ebe ? 
To be sure, he informs us that Captain Alexander 
went here and went there, and some trifling inci- 
dents are mentioned— among which, of course, 'we 
do not include the dbtressful tragedy of relatives in 
the country. Probably the biggest thing in the way 
of active service mentioned by Mr. Pitt is a rectm- 
naissonoe of the enemy by Qaptain A^exandnf with 
five-and4wentymen &V6-and4wenty miles out, “after 
oonsultatiGn by the offiem of fhe^ regiment," but 
pending— and, as it turned out, in opporition to— 
the ju^ment of the gOneral officer in eomn^d, Sir 
T. Seaton, who wae then some distance off. The 
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awrauMot vaa aueoaasM, asd the anaiay Wat dia* 
parted. Bat obvkmdy it waa a laottidalcy experi- 
meat Bethatasitmayilfr.Pittapeaikaextiltiogly 
ci the retan of ^the oonqueriag hero,” and remaika, 
apparantiy way of complaint, that “for thia 
service Oaptaia Alexander recerred neither reward 
nor thanhs from the GoTernment.” To our j udgment, 
nothing could w^ be more prepoatmous; and we are 
, not indined to look so oomidaoently at Mr. Pitt does 
upon &e next day’s receipt of Sir T. Seaton’s belated 
direction that “on no account was the offensive to 
be taken with so small a force.” We do not think 
with him that “complete victory justified the action.” 
Apart from military judgment and sense of propor- 
tion, however, it is most tantalising to find such 
looseness of dates and inattention to detail. “ Mrs. 
Alexandor wmit to Agra ” ; we thought she was in 
Agra at the moment. About the end of October 
Oaptain Alexander was directed to raise some 
mounted men for duty in the Agra district’’ — 
^^Alexander’s Horse,” in fact — which he did. Next 
sentence we learn that they joined Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s force at Futtehgurh, and remained several 
days, but, Etawah being threatened, they were 
ordered eff there post-haste,” and so on for pages 
without a definite date. But the junction with 
Campbell at Futtebgurh could not have taken place 
except between January 3 and February 1, at any 
rate more than two months after the direction to 
raise the force. When lieut. Alexander, the cap- 
tain’s only brother, was killed at Allahabad, Mr. 
Pitt says he ”rode alone, and rode to his death.” 
Why not set down the precise fact that of his 
men followed him? It would not detract in the 
slightest from ” Paddy’s” gallantry. We know he 
would have ridden idone, but then he didn’t, and 
history does not permit the embellishment of 
romance. In the first sentence of chap, x., and 
again in tlm last sentence of chap. xiiL, we learn 
that Major Alexander was appointed commandant of 
the famous Bengal Cavalry regiment, originally 
known as Skinner’s Horse.” The whole of the 
istarvanmg narrative consists of scrambling notes of 
&e fortunes of Skinner’s Horse under the original 
Skinner and his brother; there is not a syllable 
more about Major Alexander. We are not surprised 
to hear of ^Colonel” Skimmer half-a-dozen years 
before it is related that ”for these services Mjsjor 
Skinnw was promoted to tiie rank of lieutenant- 
colonel.” In 1876 Colonel Alexander retired from 
active service with the rank el Major-Oenesel, and 
for many years he and Mie. Alexander have de- 
votedly busied ti&emselveB in ways of Omstiiui 
benevolence at Burgess HSl, in Sussex. There ean 
be no question W tlmt Genera) Aiexijs^ 
experiences which would useful^ the known 

iaoti at the Mutiny period, and thi^ he played his 


part with ability and honottr. UtthappUy, this 
somppy, inexact and ineffective nancative laile to 
produce such an imiwesmon as we cannot but think 
would be produced by a suf&cient and saitisflsetcay 
sketdi. It reminds us, both as to Mr. Ktfs pu> 
formance and as to his representation of General 
Alexander, of Edmond About’s young officer, who 
” n’a pas perdu son temps en voyage— il a ramase^ 
des ooquilles.” We cannot accept it as worthy of 
the general, nor yet as possessing more than a slight 
minimum of historical value. 

- TJnpxk the title ” On the Threshold of 

Three Closed Lands: The Guild Out- 
Misftion. post in the Eastern Himalayas” (Edin- 
burgh: E. and B. Clark. London: A. and C. 
Black), the Bev. J. A. Graham has written an un- 
pretentious and solid little sketch of missionary 
work. The three closed lands — lands closed to 
miseionary activity — are Nepal, Tibet, and Bhutan. 
In the wedge between the three, at Xalimpong, a 
Mission Guild in connexion with the Church of 
Scotland was established in 1870, The first baptism 
took place in 1874. Now there are 2,896 native 
Christians in 40 congregations, and 2,406 scholars in 
81 schools, guided by a staff of 11 European mis- 
sionaries (four of them ladies), 80 catechists, and 96 
teachers. Sir Charles Elliott has good ground, 
then, for stating, in the introduction which ho con- 
tributes to Mr. Graham’s little volume, that the 
missionaries here **have been unusually successful 
in converting the simple tribes fron% their animistic 
or Buddhistic beliefs to the Christian faith ” Sir 
Charles has b^n there several times, and has made 
himself intimately acquainted wiih the work done 
and doing. Besides the church and the school 
operations, there is a hospital under a medical man, 
which contributes its share of Christian persuasion. 
The affairs of the church of ICalimpong are managed 
by its own panchajat in the spirit of self-government ^ 
the branches estabhshed in the various villages are 
almost, it not altogether, self-supporting; and the- 
missionaries are keen to proselytise. Thus the 
church possesses what Sir Charles Elliott calls 
three distinctive notes of tme Christianity.” The 
description of the place and the folk and the mis- 
sionary operations is most interesting, and Sir 
Charles Elliott testifies to the ” complete candour ” 
of Mr. Graham’s account of the quality of the 
CSxristians; ”tliefe are men and women of all sorts,”’ 
says Sir Charles, according with Mr. Orahmn— 
<< some weak and doubtful, some of distingui^ed 
pxirity of life and ebaraoter.” We should not have 
belieted that therp was any wheat if we had not 
heaed ol the admixture of tares. It is stony soil 
nough up there, but the plants seem to have tak^n 
fairly firm voot. 
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.THS BITAX AND HiS DAOK-iaiNT, 

Bit Sift W. Ws»m«uBK» Bjlbi*, M.P. 

T}i€GFe is aa irrsconcileabls diSsreaos of opiaiosi 
regarding the conditioii of the Indian rayat. Loud 
Qeorge Hamilton and Sir H. Fowler deecribe him as 
a tat and prosperous person, very lightly taxed, 
pleasantly conscious of *^the infi^te benefits of 
British rule*” Oh the other hand I assert, and 
Indian public opinion is with me on this pmnt, that 
he is a wretched starveling, ruined, despairing, 
embittered,” crushed burdens too heavy for him 
to bear, and paralysed in his industry by the opera- 
tion of laws altogether uneuited to his condition. 
Here is a clear and simple issue of fact. Why 
should this issue not be tried ? I have challenged 
enquiry by moving an Amendment on the Address, 
the most public and formal way in which such a 
challenge can be conv^ed ; but enquiry has been 
refused. Lord George Hamilton does not find the 
season convenient. As regards the famine he is too 
busy dealing with the symptom to make a diagnosis 
of the disease ; not realizing that this is the method 
of tho ([uack rather than of the physician. I must 
therefore wait, and ^continue placing the facts and 
figures before the public. Perhaps when a few 
Imndred thousands, or millions, of these fat and 
prosperous people have died from starvation, the 
House of Commuifti may be willing to spare a few 
minutes to recousidq;* its decision that no enquiry is 
necessary. 

What I asked for by my amendment was, not 
a roving Commission, but a careful local enquiry 
in two or three typical villages of each Province, 
ill order to ascertain the real facts regarding the 
rayat’s economic condition. I took my illustra- 
tion ^rom the work of the bacteriologist, and pointed 
out that the individual rayat must be put under 
tho microscope, in order to detect the microbes which 
blight his industry, and I indicated the nature of 
the mischievous organisms to be sought for. In 
the March number of India I brought some light to 
bear on the microbe which has its nidus In the harsh 
and unsuitable system of collecting the land revenue. 
This month I will deal with the land revenue itself, 
tho microbe of rack-rent, which is tho originating 
cause of the rayat’s woes ; and 1 will show (1) that 
the instructions of the Secretary of State limiting 
the amount of the Government demand are entirely 
disregarded in practice, and (2) that by arbitrary 
enhancements of rent the rayat's improvements have 
been oonfiecated, and he is compelled to make up the 
Government demand by stinting hi msel f and his 
family in food, and by l^rrowing from the money- 
lender. For proof of these statements I will now 
refer to official documents. 

The principle which was to govern land assess- 


ments was first distinctly 

deapatoh from the Ooairt ^ Hixedtas dated 

December 1856. It was then dedared that 

the right of Govmmsnt is not a rent which soorists ol eH 
the surplos produce alter paying the ocst of oultiveliicsi;, and 
Hbs profits of agricultural stock, but a land reveaiiie only, 
which ought, if possible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave 
s surplus or rent to the occupier, whetiber he, In fact, let the 
land to otheiu or retain it in his own hands.** 

The Government claim wae in fact to be not a rent 
but a tax upon tent. In 1864 Sir Charles Wood re- 
a:£rmed this principle, and went beyond the Court 
of Directors by fixing 50 per cent, of the net pro- 
duce as the amount ordinarily claimable on aceount 
of the Government demand. Now, these assumoes 
of 1856 and 1864 have never been withdrawn by 
any Competent Authority. They constitute, in tact, 
the Magna Oharta of the peasant cultivator; Sad 
tho friends of the rayat should never cease to appeal 
to them, and to claim fttSt either the princiide 
therein laid down should be effectually carried out 
iu practice, or else that some more suitable method 
should be adopted, based upon ascertained facts and 
according with the customs and wishes of the people. 
If the rayat, after paying the assessment, wve left 
with the wages of labour, tho profit of his stboh and 
improvements, and one halt of the true rent, he 
would have nothing more to ask for. And we may 
safely say that if, like the Irish tenant, he were able 
to enforce this limitation by suit iu the Civil Courts, 
there would exist no Agrarian question as between 
the Government and the rayat ; and the foundation 
would be laid for a contented and prosperous body 
of peasant proprietors. But unfortunately the princi- 
ple laid down in these declarations has not been 
carried out in practice ; the application having been 
left to the judgment or caprice of the Settlement 
Departments in India, a special agency the reputa- 
tion, and even existence of which depends upon its 
success in expanding the Government revenue. 
Hence the rates levied usually absorb, not tho half, 
but the whole of the rental, besides eating into the 
profits of capital and the wages of labour. The 
shearer of the Indian sheep, disregarding his 
niaster’s orders, not only takes the whole of the 
fieeoe, but allows his shears to bite deep into the 
skin and into the fiesh. 

That this is admitted twill be seen from a very 
important document which forms Appendix I of the 
report of the Famine Commissioners; a document 
which may well be studied by those who desire to 
understand the causes which render the rayat power- 
less to withstand even the first attacks^ of famine. 
The appendix referred to reproduces, under the 
modest title of Notes on Indian Lau^ Kevenue,” it 
group Minutes reoerded in 1876 by the highest 
authorities at the India Ofilce; the g^miexytl question 
being, What is the nature and limit of the G^em- 
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timit demand undet a rayatwiri setAementf and, 
Under what eircnmatances may an enhancement be 
equitably claimed ? The diaouseion originated with 
the proposal of Lord Hobarti the Governor of 
Madras, to stop absolutely the enhancement opera- 
tions of the Settlement Department, which with 
more propriety might be callod the TTnsettlement 
Department.’’ He wisely deprecated the disttrrb- 
anoe, loss, and vexation, involved in the periodical 
re-assessment of every field of a vast peasant pro- 
prietary, and with all the earnestness of strong 
conviction advocated a statesmanlike policy giving 
to the cultivators the full enjoyment of their im* 
provements, and securing their lasting attachment 
to the British Government. It is upon these pro- 
posals that we find recorded a valuable Minute of 
Sir Louis Mallet, Permanent Under Secretary of 
State, followed by Sir George Campbell, Sir Henry 
Maine, Sir H. Montgomexy, Sir Erskine Perry, and 
Sir Bartle Frere, the debate being closed by Lord 
Salisbury, then Secretary of State for India. 

There is not here space to give even the substance 
of these Minutes. But it may be noted that no one 
among the writers even pretended to think that under 
existing arrangements one-half the net produce is 
really left with the rayat. It was in fact admitted 
that Sir G. Wood’s rule had become a mere paper 
instruction.” But I will quote the words of Sir 
Bartle Frere, himself a Beveuue officer, as to what 
the Settlement Departments really have done and 
are doing in India. His opinion was that through- 
out India the State demand rarely, if ever, fulfilled 
the requirements of the India Office instruction, or 
could be rightly described as limited to a fixed share 
of the true rent : 

** The reader/' he saya, “ of much of the literature relating 
to Indian land revenue would Huppoao that it oame for the 
moat part, or at leaat veiy frequently, under this class as a 
true Vnd tax. But with the exception of a veiy few localities, 
almost infinitesimally small in proportion to the total area 
which pays land revenue in India, sudi a true land tax is 
practically unlsnown." 

In the opinion therefore of so experienced an 
administrator as Sir Bartle Frere, compliance, in 
this vital matter, with the instructions of tbe 
Secretary of State was “practically unknown.” 
Dealing with the Bombay Presidency, of which he 
^had been Governor, Sir B. Frere describes the 
assessment as coming lor the most part under the 
three following economic classes: (a) a land tax 
fixed mere or leas arlitraril^^ imSi absorbing a varying 
proportion of the true rent.; (b) a full reni^ leaving 
nothing to^the cultivator but the wages of his labour 
and the interest on bis capitid; and (c) a rehi and 
eomething mr% trenching on tlie wages of labour or 
the profits of capital. With refOreuee to thie last 
class he observes : 

*^lt might seem almost impoanble thift the Government 


demand idkonld now amount to what is deAni^ as otaiis <o), rent 
and Mmething more, hut. in my early yeain, when aaeaesments 
were Idgh and prices low, I often met vdth whole tystriots 
hi the Bekkhan whme the cultivator could not pay tbe 
Government demand without trenching on his own wages as 
labourer, to the extent of his having less foe himsril than a 
hired labourer would require." 

To Sir Barilo Frere’s three classes Sir Louis Mallet 
adds another, for he says : 

I am also informed that in many oases lands have been 
assessed which barely pay the cost of cultivation and yield no 
rent at all." 

This may be callod class (d) where the land yielda 
m rent at ally and the assessment is taken wholly 
from that portion of the crop which represents the 
wages of labour. And to these four classes I must 
regretfully add yet a fifth and still more grievous 
case, riass (e) telure the total crop ia inavffieieni to pay 
the coat of mltivatmiy and where the assessment must 
be paid out of wages earned elsewhere or from cash 
obtained from the money-lender* That this class 
(e) not only exists, but that it embraces the vast 
majority of holdings in the Dekkhan, will be clear 
to anyone who will take the trouble to study the 
bulky and doleful literature which has accumulated 
round the case of the distressed rayat : the report 
with appendices of the Dekkhan Biots Commission ; 
the report of the Famine Oommissioners, with the 
evidence taken before them ; and the enquiries and 
debates in connection with the Dekkhan Agricultur- 
iris Belief Act. Here facts pxid statistics will be 
found in abundance, showing that the pauperism of 
the ordinary rayat is an increasing evil ; that it is a 
necessary consequence of his present economic posi- 
tion, and that it primarily arises from the absolute 
insufficiency of the total produce of the land to 
maintain the existing population and to meet the 
demands of a costly European administration^. In- 
stead of improving, matters are steadily getting 
worse; for the fertility of the land is becoming 
exhausted; the population to be supported is in- 
creasing ; while the demands of the Government are 
constantly enhanced. 

To illustrate the process which is going on I will 
give the exact figures with regard to a couple of 
typical villages, the detailed condition of which was 
investigated by a judicial officer under my own 
personal observation. The first is the village of 
Nepti— -a village containing a fair amount of irri- 
gated land and favourably situated on a road near 
the town of Abmodnagar. As regards each holding 
the inquiry ascertained in detail the amount of the 
assessment, the cash expenses of cultivation, and the 
cost of family maintenance, together with the value 
of the produce and the amount of income dmived by 
the occupant from other sources^ And from Ihe 
totals it appeared that the gross prodnoe of the 
whole village was worth Bs. 12,001, and the income 
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Isom ofh<|r 8010000 Iras B0.i>,7Sl, gMag niotal isoomo 
0^80.15)792. Oa tlie otlior bud, bavo faixdly 
moiatoiiftiioo omottiitod to Ba 11,345, the ooA, ex^ 
peases of cndtiyatioa to Bs. 3,007, ud the aieess.. 
meat to B8.2,3d2, giviag a total of Be. 16,744 as the 
outgoings of the 'vSlage. In oirdiaary years, there- 
fore, the iaeome was insufficient to meet the ex- 
penffiture. And there uras besides a total debt on 
the Tillage of Bs. 33,132, which represented a farther 
annual charge for interest of Bb. 7 or 8,000, ud 
indicated a steady progress towards abscdute rain. 
In TiUages where there is little or no irrigation the 
case is still worse. Thus in the neighbouring village 
of Obds the total crop was found to be worth 
Bs. 7,939 ; whereas the cost of cultivation, including 
maintenance, amounted to Ba.l2,130« Here the 
assessment could not have been paid at all had it 
not been tor the considerable sum of Bs. 4,619 
earned by labour apart from agriculture; by carry- 
ing grass and firewood, by working on the roads, by 
cart-hire, and by other xniscelianeous employments 
rendered possible by the vicinity of a large town. 
Such supplementary meus of livelihood are, of 
course, wanting in secluded villages far away from 
any large market or centre of industry. It may be 
noted that about the same time Mr. Irwin, in his 
book ^^The Garden of India ” made similar calcula- 
tions for one or two typical villages in Oudb, with 
similar residt ; ^ind he gives it as his opinion that 
the only way the peasant makes both ends meet is 
by stinting himseH in food ud eating less than is 
necessary for health. And the conclusion is that by 
reason of exhausted soil, increasing population, ud 
excessive revenue demuds a condition of things 
has, in a large portion of India, been produced a 
fuU degree lower than that described by Sir Bartle 
Frere as existing in his early days. 

Now I would ask any sane person, Is a peasantry 
so situated in a condition to iuvito large and whole- 
sale enhucements of the revenue demand? One 
would have thought not, but that is not the wisdom 
with which we are governed. In all tbe recent re- 
visions the fiscal screw is being vigorously applied 
by the revenue authorities : 

“ Half •ignorant, they turned an ea«y wheel, 

That set sharp rack& at work to pinch and peel.” 

One or two specimens must suffice here by way of 
illustration. In the Assam Valley districts the 
authorities muaged to create serious agrarian 
disturbances by a general enhancement amounting 
to 53 per cent. In deference apparently to tbe dis- 
turbances the enhancement was reduced to 32 per 
cut. In the Bombay Presidency there existed a 
Studing Buie of the Department that enhuoe- 
ments should not exceed 33 ppr cut. upon a whde 
Talttka, 66 per cent, u uy one village, and 100 per 
cent, upon aigr individuol hdiding. Surely such a 


scale of tnereased rut shxmld eontni f&s ipNMsdkMt 

ludlord. Bui not so the GkrvescMimi*^^; 

ago in the House of OemnM»M I ^[lieiiicaikieA 9# 

Fowler regarding the 4MM ik the Bbla^ 

where the increase, u the whole VmwA 

was 44*8 per out, in oertain villages over 109 {isr 

cent., ud in certain individual lnfiduig0 over 1,900 

per cent. He had to admit the eorrecteees of th6 

figures, but upheld these radk^ruts. It redurass 

cannot be got in such cases, what hoj^ io &ere for ^ 

others? 

I have stated a few grim facts, wluoh cannot be 
denied; ud again I ask for snquiry. Such u 
investigation as I have described at Nepti ud Ohii 
need not take away a single mu from famine dufy ; 
and the cost would be quite trifling : indeed ex- 
perienced retired officials could be found to do such 
work out of mere charity ud pity. But the high 
authorities to whom we appeal scorn sudbi humble 
methods: they will not wash in Jordu, ud be 
fdeu. They prefer heroic methods, ud their idea 
of heroism seems to bo noisy self-praise, contempt 
for the opinion of others, ud resentmut of outside 
criticism. In my humble opinion there would be 
more heroism in regret for past failures, uxiety to 
learn, ud patient research into t]^e causes lAiioh are 
bringing sorrow ud death into the homes of the 
poor. 

THE HEALTH OF BRITISH TROOPS IN 
INDIA. 

Bt Alvekd Wxbb. 

It must be evident to all that a supreme effort is 
now being made in military ud medical circles to 
bring about the re-establishment, in India at least, 
of the hateful 0. D. Acts. On all hands we find the 
‘‘ rawhead and bloody bones being paraded of the 
advances of a loathsome disease amongst British 
troops, and the nation is being adjured set at 
naught the '^canting hysterics of old maids, and 
to be guided by the advice of men of the w^orldt 
Professor Stuart, M.P., Mr. H. J. Wxlson, M,P., the 
author of **The Soldier and his Masters,” ud 
others have efiectually dealt with the broad, aspects 
of this question. There is one certain effect upon 
quiet people at home that the urgings of the 
friends of the Acts is qertain to have, which has not 
perhaps by the friends of the Acts been suffidtetlj • 
considered. 

Whatever is the whatever is to be the cure, 
we are appalled bij^^the ti^ts of the case. One 
writer has gone^^Bd^lte as to inform us that in one 
distut outomiumt ia India where none of the 
cares of medioiuF^^Supemrion were available, prac- 
tically all the mu, in the counfe of a year, con- 
traeted the disease. 
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Breiy effort has of late yeare bam made to 
elevate the Service, aiid attract ycamg men ef good 
dbiaracter into the army. All who enter mnet take 
their chance of aemoe in India. If the modes of 
life of the soldier there are such, if the temptations 
there are so great, that the oontraoting of a disease 
resulting from vice is not to be considered any 
blemish on the diaracter, surely them is not a fathm 
or mother, a sister or brother, that would not rather 
, see a beloved relative beneath the sod than exposed 
to such chances of moral contamination ! The advo- 
cates of the necessity of these Ante are striking the 
most serious blows ever aimed at the character of the 
British army. The doctrine and the experienoes upon 
which civil life is earned on are that every young 
man has it in his power, aided by the grace of 
God, to keep himself pure as his female relatives 
and friends. No one who has any regard for his 
self-respect, for his virtue (which is above all 
material considerations), should enter the army if 
the chances are vastly against his there conserving 
his purity. It the descent of young soldiers into vice 
in India is so likely that provision must be made 
for it, and the way made easier and pleasanter, we 
have no right to maintain a British army there at 
all. The«cffect upcgi the soldiers themselves may be 
bad enough, the reilex effect upon this country 
worse still. It it is the fact that few of the many 
thousand soldiers who annually return after Indian 
service return free from the contamination of dis- 
ease, or if free, so not through abstention from vice, 
but through vice being rendered physically harmless 
— no girl, however humble, should consider her future 
happiness safe in wedding a soldier who has served 
in India. Habit in vice is everything. The system 
of the C. D. Acts must stand or fall together in 
India and at home. The tendency of such regula- 
tions undoubtedly is to increase the practice of vice. 
If habjts fostered in India establish their raging 
mastery over young men, what is likely to bo the 
result upon their return home, where none of the 

protecting safeguards ” are to be found ? 

The more the subject is considered the more 
dearly will it be recognized, that the slighest 
approach towards regulation ” tends down a path 
ending in a quagmire of unuttiarable horrors. 
Burely the evidence laid before us through the devo- 
tion of Mrs. Andrews and IV* Kate Buehnell must 
' not* 'be allowed lightly to pass from our minds. 
Surely tbat brought forward in the enquizy which 
preceded the atwlition of i3tm Acts still stands. 
** Give a free hand to India xftk this question, and 
we shall soon again have ^4|b|isten” Oolonels 
sending forwaM precepts to havwMjg^Ues of sulhci- 
Mttly handsome girls in readineiw nt Met canton*- 
ment. If a ** free hand is given it wSl not be to 

India,’' whose ^^heathen” oonsetwbe ie^gher on 
< » 


tirii Ham that of too many pnolesrinf- 

Camstiana, but to asecrion of a militaiy dass, falhiv 
out of toudh with the standards of morality 
oalooted in the .homes of England, Ireland and 
SiM}tland----dandardB enjoined by Ohmti and which 
evetyday experience proves possible cd adbereace to 
by men of aU dispositionfl, under all circumstanoes, 
in army quarter of the globe. 


A FAMINE BUDGET. 


Bt H. MoBGAN-BEorwsa, LLB. 

Nowhere is the evidence of the severity of the 
present famine stronger than in the figures disclosed 
by Sir James Westland when making his ffnanoial 
statement in the Viceroy’s Council on March 19th 
last. Taking the figures in the Eevised Estimate 
for 1896-97 and the Budget Estimate for the current 
year together, the present estimated cost of the 
famine amounts to nearly Ex. 10,000,000. Of this, 
more than half represents money spent in relief, and 
the rest, remissions — or are they only suspensions ? 
— of land revenue, loss on railway receipts and 
other indirect charges which are due to the pre- 
vailing distress. These eloquent figures attest not 
only the gravity of the present crisis, hut the real, 
if somewhat tardy, awakening of the Government to 
the needs of the situation. Let us hope that this 
gigantic sum expended in relief — Ex. 5,607,000, 
according to Sir James Westland^is both necessary 
and adequate. Three important considerations 
belong to this question. Have the government of 
India by tbeir failure U> recognise in its early stages 
the magnitude of the existing evil, increased the 
cost of those remedial measures which the Imperial 
Government, in opposition to the strong represen- 
tations of the local Governments, seemed reluctant to 
taka before their hands wore forced by public 
opinion in India and in this country ? Have they, 
after this first delay, in their efforts to make up 
for precious time that bad been lost, still further 
increased, without corresponding gain to those 
afflicted, the heavy burdens already reposing bn the 
impoverished Indian taxpaper? And, finally, have 
they, in an untimely spirit of economy, not only 
increased expenditure, but shown themselves 
niggard, and therefore tortiouB, trustees of that 
** sacred trust,” the Famine Insurance Fund or 
Grant, which they obtained from the people for this 
veiy purpose ? These are questions which can onlv 
be fully answered when the time for ** reporting” 
on the famine has come. Whatever else thty mity 
do or not do, the Government of India will 

report” to admiration. It is well in the mean- 
time that these three salient points should be kept 
in view. 

We must never forget that, while ihe need of the 
gtdferers in the famine districts is dire and instant, 
the need el the general popnlatton in good yeeas, as 
in bad yeam, ttmngh not so great, is yet great and. 
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oomtaa^, SaoOBd oaly to tho xaUfettsaace at a 
lAldtj, or i^simoiuouiit or dilatory orgaaiiSKatm for 
reHel^ would be that of luuity* ill^oouaidered and ea- 
travagaat sq^uaudering of the general tazpayera^ 
oziguoua resouroes. Farther^ there ia a real danger 
that the undoubted finauoial straiii of a great 
famine may aerre to oonoeal the normal condition of 
Indian Finance. That normal condition during the 
last decade haa been one of progreaaiTe taxation, of 
Enhanced asaeasment of the land revenue, and of 
chronic znoreaae of civil and military expenditure. 
WhUo, therefore, making every allowance for the 
preaimt pressing financial difficulties of the Indian 
Government, and while hoping that those difficulties 
are being met in a manner at once humanely ade- 
quate aud fiuarioially ecouomical, it behoves us to 
examine the figures of the Indian Finance Minister 
as carefully as though no legitimate reason lor in- 
*creaeed expenditure and yawning deficits existed. 

In concludixig his review of the financial situation, 
Sir James Westland referred to the fact that the 
cost of the famine was so much greatc^r than the 
declared deficits, and upon this based the hope tliat 
when famine and plague have passed away, financial 
progress will be lesumed. We propose to test this 
assertion of real underlying financial progress, by 
the facts aud figures at our coinruand. It should be 
• observed, hotvever, that the mere fact that but for 
the famine there would bo surpluses is not of itself 
.a sufficient indication of financial progress, it 
would undoubtedly be evidence — and most gratify* 
iug evidence so far as the Treasury is conoerned — of 
an improvement iu Indian Finance qua finance. 
But between that kind of ** improvement ’’ which is 
so pleasing to iudian Finance Ministers, and that 
substantial amelisratiou of the financial burden of 
government to the Indian taxpayer, there is a wide 
gulf fixed. A surplus which is brought about by 
additional tax&tiou can only be st^ded an improve- 
ment ” by igxioiiug the point of view of the 
taxpayer. Aud no credit rightly attaches 10 the 
Government for a sudden decrease in expenditure 
which is brought about by a oouveiiieut but uncon- 
trollable rise in the rate of Exchange between 
England and India. Loss by Exchange has been 
the burden of every Indian financial statement those 
many years ; the been clear and strong. 

Gain by Exchange has been the feature of the last 
two budgets ; but the dvTtxopii>v seems somehow 
scarcely audible and singularly vreak. Truly, Indian 
Finance Ministers are an ungrateful race ! When, 
putting aside the cost of the famine, we find the 
taxes imposed to meet the loss by Exchange re- 
pealed to meet the gain by Exchange, and financial 
equilibrium supervening — then, but not till then, 
shall we deem it time to congratulate the Govern- 
ment of India on their good fortune or their 
economical administratioiL, or both. 

Let us turn to the figures. First of all, let us see 
what was the financiaT position in 1894-5, the year 
when the average rate of exchange was the lowest 
on record. The following figures — except where it 
is expressly stated to the contrary — are the gross 
figures, taken from the orduwiry statement of the 
accounts of the Government of India, published in 
India sad hud before the British ParliameAt. 


« 


FuiajrcuL PosmoK op sssejs qv 

(i) iJsssnas. 

Land, Opium, and Tax Beveaue Bau 68,585^900 
Other Beoeipts . . , , .4 Ex. 81,602,000 

Total ♦♦ Bx. 95,187,000 


(ii) JSxjtenHU&e, 

In India * 

In England . • » • . • 

Exchange : — Bx. 

On Bemittanoes. . 13,068,000 
Exchange Com- \ 
pensation, and f , ^ 
Sterling Payofj 
Troops . . j 

Total . • . • 

Surplus . . 


Ex. 68,778,000 
£15,707,000 


Bx. 15,012,000 
Bx. 94,494,000 
Bx. 693,000 


Compare with this, the financial position as re- 
vealed in the Budget Estimate for the year 
1896-7 

FixAxcrAL Position- of toe Government of iNnxJu 
Bcdoet Estimate, 1896-7. 

(i) Revenue, • 

Land, Opiuxfi, and Tax Bevende Bx. 65,^14,000 
Other Beceipts Bx. 32,407,000 


Total 


.. Bx. 97,621,000 


(ii) Expenditure, 

In India . . . . . . . . Ex. 67,530,000 

Iu England . . . . . . £15,909,000 

Exchange : Bx. 

Ou Bemittances. .11,860,000 
Exchange Com- V 

Ex. 13,719,000 


Sterling Pay of i 
Truops . , ; 


Total • , 
Surplus . . 


.. Bx. 97,158,000 


Bx. 463,000 


Now, the difierence between these two ye«m, 
which was not due to expansion of the revenue or 
to economies effected in the expenditure, was as 
follows : — 

Bx. 


Increased Customs Duties . . • « 1,000,000 

Decreased Cost of Exchange — 

Rx. 

On Bemittanoes , . 1,208,000 

Exchange, Oompen- j gg 
sation, etc. . • ) ' 

1,293,000 


Unearned Finpac^ Improvement !Rx. 2,293,000 


There were, of course, numerous other diffierenoes: 
growth of revenue, of railway receipts, etc., and a 

• • 
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TOfy Ifurge increase of expenditure in India (exdu^ 
si?e of exchange), which y&xj nearly abeorhed the 
whole of what we ha^e oall^. the TTneamed 
XWnoial Improvement. But the Bevised Estiimatos 
for 1896-7 are far better for the Treasury than the 
Budget Estimates nven above, as theie was a 
further dear gain of Bx. 1,^29,000 upon exchange. 
So that for the Bevised Sstimate of 1896-7, me 
Unearned Financial Bnprovement amoimts to no 
less than Bx. 3,622,000 Bx. 2,293,000 + 

Bx. 1,329,000], to which a rising exchange contri- 
buted no less than Bx. 2^624,000. Again, for the 
Budget of 1897-8 the unearned improvement com- 
pared with the accounts for 1894-5 is still more, as 
exchange for 1897-8 is estimated to be better by 
Bx. 1,360,000 over the Budget Estimate for 1B96-7. 
Thus for 1897-8 we get an unearned improrement 
of Bx. 3,653,000 [«.s., Bx. 2,293,000 ■+■ Ex. 1,360,000]. 
Altogether, then, in these two jears the Indian 
Treasury, by no effort of its own — save that of im- 
jwsing new taxation-^-hos had Bx. 7,275,000 addi- 
tional resources, compared with 1894-5, with which 
to meet the strain of the present visitation. This 
calculation, it mue^ be repeated, takes no account 
whatever of the ordinary growth of the Bevenue, of 
increased receipts from the commercial services, of 
the savings on the debt services, or of any econo- 
mies, which may have been made, or which ought 
to have been made, with taxation at the high level 
it has nbw attained- 

Now we can better estimate what solid ground 
exists for the Glovemment of Indians self-congratula- 
tion. Sir James Westland states the account thus : — 
The GovEKKnKNtf of Ikbia. in acxwttnt with the 
Famine, 

Fen THE TWO teahs 1896-7 and 1897-8. 

To Loss of Bevenue . . • • Bx. 4, 1 1 5,000 

Expenditure on Famine Belief . . Bx. 5,607,000 


Now we will state the account as it mMenis itBdf 
to us, following to its conclusion the line of ai;gu- 
ment we have taken above: — 

Tan Goveenment of India in kooojjKT wmt the. 
Famine. ' '* i \ ■! 

Foe the Two Teaks 1896-7 and 1897-8. 

Bx. 

Total Extra Oost of Famine • • 8,522,000. 
Total Unearned Financial Improve- 
ment, as shown above . • • • 7,275,000 


Excess Cost of Famine, or Le - ) 
gitimate Deficits (2 years) . . ) 


Ex. 1,247,000 


We see, then, that with ordinary prudence the 
deficiency of Bx. 4,451,000 in the two years need 
not have exceeded Ex. 1,247,000, By orjolinary pru- 
dence we mean this : When expenditure had reached 
the high level of 1694-5, after a rise of unprecedented 
rapidity during ten years, with taxation at its ad- 
mitted limit, and with exchange a constant source of 
financial anxiety, it would have been only ordinary 
prudence to have confined the increase of expendi- 
ture to the natural increase of the revenues, and to 
have kept the unearned improvement in the finances 
for the purpose of reducing taxation at the earliest 
opportunity, or of meeting some such calamity as 
that which has now befallen the country. Had this 
course been pursued, the present heavy deficits would 
have been less by Bx. 3,200,000 at least. It is con- 
ceivable that by heroic measures— such as one does 
not expect from the Government of India — the whole 
cost of the Famine to the present time might have 
been met without deficits ; but we do not expect too 
much, and we will content ourselves with pointing 
out what might have been the* financied position 
to-day, had the dictates of ordinary prudence been 
followed. . 


Total Oost of Famine . , Bx. 9,722,000 
Portion of Oost of Famine met 
out of Ordinary Besourcas . • Bx. 5,271,000 


A STEONG- MINDED HINDU.— 1. 
By W. Mabtin Wood. 


Deficits (2 years) , . . . Ex. 4,45 1,000 

But this statement needs correction on the face of 
it. Even in 1894-5 there was an expenditure of 
some Bx, 600,000 on famine relief and insurance— 
whieh is doubtless suspended, or rather included in 
the total of Bx. 5,607,000 g^ven above. This makes 
%h% extra expenditure on famine reUef due to the 
famine about Bx. 4,400,000, and the account should 
be stated in this way - 


Xiou of BoFonue .... 

as • • 

Ex. 

4,115,000 

Fa];p.in. Belief . . 

. Bx. 
6,607,000 

Peduet Znsimaoe StiB* 
pended . . . . 

1,800,000 


4,407,000 


Total Extra Cost of Famine • . Bx, 6,522,000 
Portion of Vout of Famine met 
out of Ordinaiy Besouroes * . Bx. 4,671^000 
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Deficits (2 years) 
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Yishvanath Narayan Mandlik, O.S.I., bom in 
1833, died in 1889, familiarly spoken of in Bombay 
as **the Bao Sahib,” occupied a conspicuous place 
in the public affairs of Western India during the 
three decades sixty, seventy, and eighty. And now 
a substantial service has been rendered by Jus 
(adopted) son, Mr, Narayan Y. Mandlik, B.A., in 
publishing a copious collection of his father’s 
‘‘Writings and Speeches,” with a “Sketch of his 
Life,” by Mr. Dunadur Gaiiesh Padhye, M.A. The 
character wad attainments of this tyi^oal Mabratta 
Brslimia are wdl summed up by his biographer 
thus: — 

eminent man^ whom esreer ws have irseed from hie 
birfli ins BpsUvimage in ^ Hsnk sn to his dee to the highest 
portion a native osa rise to-^ the position of a leamed mim, a 
sneoesefnl member of his profesdoii, an author of gr^t 
mh^noe, and a poHtiQiAii whom the pecmlS trusted aud^'the 
Gk) verumeut oallea to counsel and sbowea u nmis teha bt s dgns 
Mpeesfc sad esteem for.*’ 

"^hvsnath wte amative of Maruda, iu the Btd- 
ndgeri district d the Southern Etadmn^ BSe 
woestors were conneotOd by marriage with the 





of tlxe Depoant wlio,, with, most of hk 
CM>ii|i8ello9rs mA oommaad^, the consolidators of the 
• Manmtta empire iouhded jb 7 

the same rugged and picturesque sea-coast terri- 
toiy* His grandfather^ Dundopunt, was a Sathu 
(provmeial governor) under Baji Bao, the last of 
the Peishwas. So that ancestor Yishvanath owed 
his early training in the Hindu cult. At ten he 
wmit to the Anglo- Yernaoular School at Eahoagari, 
where he acquired his first knowledge of English 
and the rndiments of Western education. At four- 
teen, in spite of difficulties, but encouraged by his 
schoolmaster, Bamchundar— a man who left his mark 
in the locality— *the stripling made his way to 
Bombay, where he entered the Elphinstone Insti- 
tute. There he soon secured a Clare scholarship and 
other prizes, enabling him to prolong his student 
come. That institute was then (1848-50) in its 
prime, under the energetic influence of its professors, 
Harkness, Green and Patton, the memory of whom 
is still gratefully cherished in Western India as the 
energetic pioneers there of collegiate education. 
Yishyanath’s f aoility in mathematics was such that 
be was entrusted with charge of the classes during 
the professor^B absence. Having completed Ills 
course, and passed the highest examinations then 
existing, he was strongly advised by Professor 
Patton to come over here and enter the competition 
for the India Civil Service, then newly opened to all 
citizens of the British Empire. As may be supposed, 
this was quite out of the question, fur no proposal to 
cross the Kala pmi (black water) could be listened to 
for a moment by the young student’s orthodox Hindu 
relatives. Even when he shortly afterwards received 
an offer of oifioial* employment in Sindh, it was with 
much difficulty thifji his friends consented to his 
leaving fur what was to them, at that period, 
distant unknown land ” ; but they gave way. This 
proved the true starting-point in Yishvanath’s public 
career; and in the oircumstanoes of this tranter to 
Sindh may be traced the earlier strands of that 
affinity of Burling qualities in his own character 
with that strict uprigotness and sense of public duty 
whiqh were exemplified in the European officers his 
superiors. It was the late General Sir Le Grand 
Jacob, then Political Resident at Hyderabad in 
Sindh, who had asked the principal of the Elphin- 
stone Institute to send him a youth as personal 
assistant. That eminent political officer, as the bio- 
grapher remarks, **took a liking to his young and 
able assistant, and his interest in Him never slackened 
while life lasted.” Long after General Jacob’s re- 
tirement the present writej^ used to hear Yishvanath 
speak with the highest respect of his early exemplar 
and steadfast friend, and quote from his letters to 
him on public affairs. Later on the young assistant, 
who rapidly acquired the language o£ the province, 
was brought, into contact at ICaraohi with the then 
Hr. Bartle Frere, as aUo with his coadjutor, 
the late Hon. James Gibbs, with whom also 
Yishvanath subsequently worked in Bombay, in the 
d^oate and arduous service of organising James 
Wilson’s first income-tax, then a novelty in 
India. Both these eminent Oivi^ans recognised the 
valuable qualities of tiseir energetic Hindu subor- 
dinate, wkio retsiaed thrir confidence and friendship 


thronghoutlffe; thou^ataUtier|miiod.^i8h^^ 
steady advocacy of the clashk of IKi 
Khote landh^dere 6f BntiutgeeH^ 

Sir Bartle Frere in fiis tme 

founders and eager vinfficatms of tfre Bem 
Revenue Survey system. 
official had passed through riie^dutiM of 8^^ 

Judge, Educational Inspector, and ^laraMr 
Government Book Department ; and wsthi f 

these semi-scholastic appointtnents hedid mndh ^ewlea 
in editing and revising some ol the school books of 
the period. - ' ' 

In 1862, being then heariy wrty, 
that, as administrative arrahgem^ts tbmi stoCMl; 
there was little prospect of far&er advimccnanit ilk 
Government service; his energy and ifis^ot 4^ 
public capacity were strong Within him; so ho 
resolved to strike out a new course for himsm* 
soon passed the High Court pleaders* examination^ 
and in 1863 began to practise on the Appellate ride 
of the Court, which had then recently superseded 
old Sudar AdawluL At that time vexy few of the JDadism 
advocates knew English, in which the new pleader 
was i^killed; while, on the other hand, very few of ritW 
English 3 udges were really vOrsed in Indian civil law* 
Hence his progress was both rapid and secure. Ashia 
biographer justly remarks, ^^few could equal his in* 
dustry, zeal, and argumentative power, and fewer still 
his punctilious punctuality and fearless advocacy.’^ 
His independence, also, in dealing with ^uitore. 
his clients, was none the less marked ; a touts 
could do nothing with him, as ^*he oar^ less lor 
money than for professional honour and his high 
ideal of duty and pimotuality.” It is mentioned aa 
on illustration of the latter quality that on cm 
occasion, having been unexpectedly detained in tha 
Court at Bombay when he was due to defend a case 
in the Sessions Court at Poona, he charter^ a 
special train, and duly arrived at the time appointed 
for him to appear. Also, in one of the KUote eaesa 
heard at Rutnageri, he had been outrun by the 
Government pleader ; but on that occasion he char- 
tered a speciiu steamer in time to meet his appoint- 
ment. 

Daring the course of this part of his career he 
became the champion of his colleagues the Indian 
advocates ; and to his exertions was mainly due the 
passing of the Legal Practitioners Act, which ad- 
mitted native advocates to plead before the Original 
aide of the High Court. In 1873 thrie was an 
opportunity for bis being appointed to an aotlug 
Judgeship of the High Court; but what Was re- 
gar£»d by the authorities as his too pronounced 
independence of character and his activity in publie 
affairs were sij^oient to account tor his being jiassed 
over in favour of less demouetrativs lawyers. Ho 
could scarcely have regret^ this exemption ftomi « 
judicial office, seeing that he was thereby ieft,fi^ to 
devote his energies to the civic, literary, and poUtieal 
duties that claimed his earnest attention, more and 
more, as his character matured and his knowledge of 
publk life extended; la thk latter dureefebn ho 
gained much laeillty what was only an 

incidental public service,, ifie establiaiunent, in 1364, 
ol an Anglo-Harathi journal, the»iVsfiVs Opinim^ 
which, thougl^i^s srime was not attariied to It, waa 
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luaown to the ofQicial, as well as the popular oom- 
eoiniauuity as ** the Bao Sahib’s paper. In its tone 
and trenobant treatment of current questions it well 
represented the virile character of himself and his 
race; &nd, though many competitora have^ since 
entered the field, the journal faithfully maintaius the 
traditions of its founder. 

Our review of Yishvanath’s middle and later career 
as an author and ‘‘man of affairs'’ maybe con- 
veniently entered on by reference to his notable and 
very concise work, “Adoption t\ Annexation; with 
.Eemarks on the Myiore Question,” published in 
England, as well as in Bombay, in 1866. It was 
f»uitably dedicated to Sir George Clerk, whom the 
Bao Sahib had known as twice Governor of Bombay, 
whose name will live in history as one of the best of 
the old Company’s men. Sir George Clerk, step by 
step, manluUy resisted the revolutionary policy of 
annexation ; and ho was Lord Canning’s chief coun- 
sellor iu finally reversing that baneful policy after 
the political deluge that had strewed the euiptre with 
its wrecks. The Bao Sahib’s essay took the form of 
a thorough refutation of the Duke of Argyll’s and 
Sir Charles Jackson’s pleas for the J^alhousie nyime; 
and, as it combines with its masterly political argu- 
ments an exposition of Hindu law relating to 
adoption and “lapse,” it will alwa3S remaiu one of 
the text-books of that fundamental Indian (j^uestion. 
Xt is reproduced in the present memorial volume. 
Its concluding sex^noe runs thus : — 

the British nation to pennit mere land-hnnger to 
tnm itself from the eorupulous observance of treaties U a 
descent from the sjptritual to the mab rial— a lapse from mono- 
thoism to idolatry which must, in time, corrupt the governors 
and the goveruetl, to the certain ruin both of India and 
England.’^ 

"When this was written the fate of Mysore was hang- 
ing in the balance, which happily turned the right 
way, with the best results to Mysore and for 
England’s reputation. 

^To he continued.J 


THE SECBETxVRY OF STATE FOE INDIA. 

FkOX a PaBLIAXEMTASY CoBErsroSDYST. 

One often wonders what the intelligeiit foreigner 
must think of the selection which this great Empire 
makes of the men who are to rule over it, and, if the 
foreigner is puxxiod to know why certain men are 
chosen for high oiBce, still more must the natives 
of distant oolonies and dependencies seart^h in vain 
for some Acceptable reason for the choice of the men 
whom, apparently, the nation delights to honour. The 
people of India, after something like two years’ 
experience, are no doubt looking curiously for the 
quatiti«>b which have placed Lord George Hamilton in 
the highest office, controlling the destiuies of millions 
of his fellow-subjects. T&^are secret and hidden, and 
will never be discovered by the plain man who con- 
nects talents with power and looks for some proof of 
statesmanship^ in the men who obtain the highest 
priEes in the tanks of statesmen. The truth is that 
Lord George belongs to one of those reigning 
families ” whose hereditary right id the bomfortable 


and profitable posts in the service of the Grown 
seems to be more safelv established than even ;the 
heteditaxy mcmarohy itself. The HamStons have sat 
vevy near to the fount of honour and public molu* 
ments almost from the beginning of Snglid!i Idetory. 
Whenever there has been aaySiing to give away, 
they were always close at hand. They have soreoora 
throughout all the centuries of any ^at act of 
statesmanship or any great service to the Btate, but 
a steady stream of titles and honour, lands and 
profitable posts has flowed upon them from public 
sources. Lord George is one of the younger sons of 
the Irish branch of the family, who have been known 
for centuries in Ireland as “ the hungry Hemiltone.” 
Not that they ever suffered the actual physical 
hunger which has been the inheritance of so large a 
proportion of the Irish race, but because, although 
they seemed always to have the first choice in what- 
ever there was to be given away, they were always 
readyfor more. The estates which maintained them 
were all gifts from the Crown, the property of dis- 
possessed Irishmen or disendowed churches. The 
fortunes of the family were founded by a judicious 
change of allegiance at a critical moment in the 
history of Scotland, and at all the troublesome 
changes in English and Irish history the Hamiltons 
have come out on the winning side. Thus it happens 
that Lord George’s elder brother, the present Duke of 
Abercorn, who is the head of the family, is one of the 
only two peers who enjoy independent peerages in 
the three kingdoms. It was the lather, the late l>uke, 
who received the highest honour posssible for a sub- 
ject in the form of a dukedom, for no apparent 
reason. It was characteristic of .the family genius 
that the}’* were tlio largest beneficiaries under the 
Irish Land Purchase Acts of tea years ago, w^hich 
were never meant for them at all. Tired of the 
Irish land question, the British Parliament opened 
the purse-strings, and granted £5,0(i0.000 to enable 
the poor cottier tenants to buy out their equally poor 
landlords. It was thought that the money would all 
go to the small men on the barren lands, but some five 
or six of the biggest and most prosperous landlords 
managed to divide about a million between thern^^ Of 
course, the Duke of Abercorn whs one, and, equally 
of course, he obtained the lion’s share, no less than 
£250,000 going into the Hamilton pockets. There 
must bo some reason for this phenomenal suct^ss. 

Lord George is a tall good-looking man of gentle 
manners and refined appearance— now fifty years of 
age but looking less. His distinguishing character- 
istics are a soft voice and delicate hands. His 
political career is an epitimie of that of hie family. 
Scarcely was he of age when he not only entered 
Parliament, but entered it for one of the safest 
seats in the country, one of the gifts usually 
reserved for service-worn veterans. And now, 
without the worxy of the recurring election con- 
test which troubles most politicians, and the 
adverse chances of which drive them from public 
life — without a thought of electioi^s or electors — 
Lord George is established in Parliament for lifo« 
Without having displayed any striking public ability, 
the moment his party came mio power he stepped 
over the heads of all his fellows into office ns 
Under Secretary for India. This post he held 
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fr^m 1874 to 1879, and on ihe first opportunity be 
secured promotion to the more independent and more 
luoratire post at Minister of Education. Hie party 
was driyen firom power, but <m its return in 1B85 
he eiepped up agiw into one of the great prises, at 
the bemi of a ‘‘spending department,” ae Eirst Lord 
of the Admiralty, end held the post as long as his party 
held office, until 1892. Now when the Tories have re- 
turned onoe more he is established in one of the most 
honourable and most lucrative posts as Secretary of 
State for India. It cannot be said that in any office 
he has distiogoished himself. No great deed, no 
brilliant effort of statesmanship, no strenuous labour 
for reform has marked his career. The personal, 
charm, the soft yielding to permanent officials and 
colleagues, the skill in discovering just how little 
worry and endeavour will carry on the ordinary 
work of a department on the old lines, have always 
made his path easy and comfortable. This has been, 
and will undoubtedly be, his career at the India 
Office — a gentle turning away from all difficulties, 
and an unerring instinct for the action and policy 
w'hich will least disturb the thou ^hts or comfort of 
the Secretary of State and secure the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of not unrewarded position with the smallest 
possible effort. That is the Hamilton tradition, 
which strews the path of a Hamilton with roses and 
has done so for c^turles. Hemarkable charm of 
manner, coupled with a keen eye for substantial ad- 
vantage, has made Lord George one of the most 
successful men of Lis merits in both public and 
private life. ITe is the husband of one of tbe most 
l)eautiful and cjharuiing wives that move iu l^ondon 
society, and ho Thas secured a Cabinet pension of 
£2,000 a year. A^ew' pensions are provided for ex- 
Oabiuet ministers who, having passed their lives in 
the service of the State, are in necessitous cucum- 
stancoH. Lordetjeorge is certainly the youngest, and 
probabl}’ the least necessitous, who ever claimed the 
pension. Jbit he had no difficulty in making the 
necessary declaration, and so, if he never does 
au(tther sti'oke of work for the public, he is 
quartered on the public purse to the tune of £2,000 
a year for the rest of his days. 

In the face of these private personal qualities, it 
is not necessary to pursue the useless task of looking 
for anything worth recording in his public life and 
deeds. The i>a«7y commenting a few days 

ago on Lord Salisbury’s absence from England, 
said truly enough that if Jjord George Hamilton 
took a trip to Iceland nobody w^ould be the wiser. 
The apparent blunder i^ tactics of his revolt from 
his colleagues on the famous debate in 1895 
ou the Indian cotton duties was one of the most 
striking incidents in his public life. But it paved the 
way for his promotion to his present office; and 
however much ho was at variance with his colleagues 
in the House of Commons, he was acting in accord 
with the wishes and instructions of Lord Salisbury, 
and Lord Salisbuiy is the man who appoints Secre- 
taries of State. The Hamilton instinct never fails. 
It must have been disagreeable to play a leading * 
nttt in that utisoeeditahle intrigue, but he obtained 
his office, and a cynic might say that perhaps — ^in 
view of what he went though to serve his chief 
— for once he earned it. 
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THE 00NGBES8 ASp , 

PEOTEST BT ME. J. P. 

Tbe Ibllowifig letter was addressed 4o the Bd^sr 
of the 2Vsf«9 by Mr. J. P. Geodridye (lormerly e 
member of the Indian Civil Serfioo, mow a inember 
of the British Committee of the Indian Natioodb 
Congress), in reply to a fsJse statement teleB^caphed' 
from Oal^tta and pisnted in the IVsm* The letter 
was dated Jubbulpore, Febmaxy 11th. As the TSiesr 
omitted some of the most matarial portions of It* 
we reproduce the letter here in full : . . > ^ 

«T0 THE Ea>ITOJl OF MB ^Timssu^ 

Your Calcutta correspondent ttiegraphed to ym . 
on the 6th ult. as follows : 

' With regard to the recent aofcioii of tiie Notional 'OongxeM 
which amonnte to a condemnation of the Oeveromm laodtie 
polity, it ehoiild be noted that the leadere of the agltatioa • 
have not eo far roieed or eubsetibed a single rupee to ai^ fund 
fur the relief of their distreBeed frilow-countrymen. Their 
sympathy has only been shown by the passing of Eesolntions 
and the sp<mding of money in telegmmis to England. If the 
National Cemgress were a real power its leaders would be dhls 
to raise an enormous sum, but its organisation is merely one 
for political agitation with which the hulk of the people are 
out of touch.* 

” As this statement is false both in fact and in the 
insinuation which it conveys, I beg that you will, 
out of fairness to the Indian National Congress, 
permit me to say in vour columns that all the dele- 
gates from the Juboulpore division of thd Central 
Provinces, where famine exists in its most acute form, 
had, before the date of the telegram, contributed, not 
once, but ou several octiasions, to famine funds raised 
at Jubbulpore and other places in the Central Pro- 
vinces. 1 myself contributed towards the mainte- 
nance of famine houses in no fewer than three 
districts, Jubbulpore, Sangor, and Damoh, and 
during a period extending as far back as June, 1895, 
when, even then, there were unmistakable signs of 
starvation. And if it will be of any interest to your 
correspondent or to any else I will add that the 
aggregate sum of my subscriptions amounted to over 
lisAOo, 1 am uow on a tour in the fauxine-stricken 
districts of the Central Provinces, affording what aid 
and relief I can, both in money and by peieonal exer- 
tions to the starving, and am therefore unable te 
communicate with other delegates (iu time to icpiy 
by this mail) as to whether they have also sub- 
scribed to famine funds, but this I can say wiiUviut 
further reference, that Mr. W. 6. Caine had long 
before the Congress meeting subscribed to the 
Balaghat famine fund. Now, sir, I beg to jirotest 
against this mode of warfare. Your oorrespundeiit 
may surely be expected to take some pains to bolleet 
and verify the news l]|p sends home. The Times is 
not understood to be a party newspaper, and, though • 
it may perhaps bo impossible to find a corroi^ondeBt 
who has not bis own views on most subjects of 
public interest, and who will not colour his tele- 
grams accordingly, yet I think that ail fair-minded 
persons will say that your correspondent strikes 
below the belt when he t^graphs aft fact matters ‘ 
of which he could not possibly have obtained trust- 
worthy information witihout enqimry, and in a 
manner, too, which not admit cu his hemjg 
promptly contradicted if his staten^mit was ineorrect^ 
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' inia before it bad served tlie purpose intedSed by 
im dispaioh. Tbe telegram was seat iu mppoet ol 
tke {Kiac^ of the Govttraiaefit of India* and in order 
that no laoiine fund should be opened as urged by 
the National Congress* and^ iUs end was to be 
attained by showing that the telegram smt to the 
Secretary of State oy the Owgress was worthless 
as proceeding from a body of inea who were not 
themselves prepared to snbeoribe a single rupee to a 
iamtne fund. Telegrams are not wired oaojk to 
' l^a, so that those who knew that the statement 
was false and oonireyed a wrong impression had no 
opportunity of contrMicting it till the misdiief had 
heetk done. It is with weapons of falsehood and 
misrepresentation like this that this Nationid move* 
meat is being combated. The oolumns of the Anglo- 
Indian press teem with charges of every sort of moral 
<d>liquity brought against those who take an active 
part in the National Congress, or even express sym- 
pathy with it. This Utarature is, of course, specially 
prepared for those who, while knowing but little of 
the movement are yet prepared to resist to the last 
irssp alt reforms in the government of this country. 
No one here thinks it worth while to take any notice 
of such misrepresentations. But 1 think, as a dele- 
gate of the Central Provinces, and also as a member of 
the British Committee of the National Indian Con- 
gress, 1 ought not to permit this false and mislead- 
ing statement, madp by a responsible persrm such as 
your Qorrespondent, to pass unnoticed. I beg, too, 
Sir, that you will permit me on this occasion to 
observe that Lord George Hamilton was ill-advised 
by the India Office when he adopted so uncompro- 
mming an attitude to the national movement as to 
si^ in a recent debate in the House of Commons 
that the National Congress is always ready to attack 
British rule. This must have been said in forget- 
falnese of Lord Lansdowne’s expression of opinion 
to the effect that the National Oongress is a consti- 
tutional movement of reform, representing what in 
Burope would be called the extreme Liberal party 
(I am quoting away from books, and cannot give the 
precise words used). At the last Congress I had the 
opportunity of meeting hundreds of educated Indians 
from all parts of the country, and what struck me 
most forcibly was the extraordinary loyalty to the 
Crown and hearty appreciation of British rule mani- 
fested by all 1 spoke with. I am, therefore, able to 
give Lord George Hamilton's statement a complete 
denial. Whatever mav be said of the leaders of tlie 
Congress movemeiit, they are almost to a man well- 
educated persons. They know better than any 
Englishman can know that their interests are better 
secured under British rule than could possibly be 
the case under any other iomt of government. This 
natmnal, movement, at its commencement, was ridi- 
culed an^ declared to be merely a debating society 
of schoolboys, and as not to be treated seriously. 
Afterwards, when many of the leading men of the 
Congress were also to be found in the oouncil- 
chamber of the Government of India, in the local 
oouneils, sitting on the bench, leaders of the bar, 
iiiflaeiitial merchants and princes, tiiis line of attack 
was changed, and the Congress ^,now mlted with 
all the opprobrious epithets tlmt bffbim spite can 
inhrent. It has been termed ‘veiled ^silition/ If 
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«aili iioaoittmble body of ineo, it is tiiis* Many of 
them have served their Queen and coontpywi^ 
honour and distinclibn, and now enjoy a penfi^ 
from Government, but still devc^ their m<mey and 
energiee to the cause ol their country an the way 
they think she may best be eerved. 1 have lived 
amongst these people for more than a quarter of a 
oehttuy, and I say this, that her iCajes^ has no 
more loyal sul^cts than her Indian subjects. 11 
Lord George Hamilton or any other fair-minded 
person will read the proceedings of the Congress, he 
will see that British rule is not attacked, but, on the 
contrary,- is heartily appreciated, and is regatded as 
affording the sole hope of this country ever being 
raised up from its present state of degradation and 
poverty. The Congress is the exponent of the edu- 
cated and public-spirited portion of the people of 
India. It does not attack British rule, but, in a 
moderate and constitutional manner, places before 
the rulers of this country the views which it holds 
on various important topics — principally fiscal and 
administrative reforms — with which the people are 
BO greatly concerned. If the educated classes of 
Inula — the most characteristic creation of British 
rule — ever forget their mother and become disloyal 
(which God forbid), England will have to thank 
politicians like Lord George Hamilton and those 
who inspire these thoughtless and unwise utterances. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ J. P. GooimiDOX, 

“ Late Indian (Jifnl Service, 

‘‘ Jubbulpore, 11th February, 1897.*^ 
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TO OOiraaBUTOBB. 

Th« Editor of Iwu m(OD«ible hi aaj 

OMO for the wtaj C ii of VS. He will^ howem, alwe/e be 
glad to ooneSder aaj eoatribijLtioiie wbioli may be eabmitted 
tobhn; «&d when poatage etaio{« axe enelosed evety effort 
eriU be mde to retom tejeoted oontxfbntiocBa pramptly.^ 
Addveea: ol 64 and 85, Pujiqb OBAmna, 

Wa a ttanw w^ Jjomoov, B. w. 
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Ghaiobbiib, WssncnniTBai, MimoN, S.W., who trill, on ap- 
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A CASE FOR ENQUIRY. 


For the moment the Indian famine has ceased to 
occupy public attention and to fill the columns of the 
daily papers to the extent which is due to its 
importance. The rapid development of events in 
(ireece and the Balkan Peninsula has filled Europe 
with the apprehension of a war into which the 
Great Powers may possibly bo drawn, and vivid 
personal anxiety has for the time being left no 
place for sympathy. Unfortunately, it cannot be 
affirmed with any appearance of truth that interest 
in the Eastern Question has blunted the sensibility 
of the Indians to their own terrible sufferings. 
Though we might venture to predict that the famine 
reached its highest point last month, still there are 
few sigxis of any great or immediate decline in its 
severity. Purely temporary oauses have from time 
to time contributed to effect a diminution of the 
numbers on relief in various districts, but the net 
result of these fluctuations is only a very slight 
improvement. The high-water mark was apparently 
reached in the second week in Harch, when 
millions were on rriiel. Statistics a ereek later 
showed a decrowie of a hundred thounandi due 
chiefly to the withdraw^ of hands for the coUeGtion 
of the harvest in the Korth-West Provinces, and to 


the rednetion of. tiie. iaoiine 
.distinct . in- e(^uM^onDe;,o^ the e ay ter ' 

A-stiB farther imptovMunit -emNOiitid'A^'ii^ 
tiie celebration of the Jtecli 
with more estensite hertestiOf V W 
grain rates indicated that the deriine 
relief was not alone an alto^&^ ydia^ teit p'^e 
actual state of affairs. OonieqnjNtiiiyi ^ Mt 
surprised to find that the eeconfi we^ 
while showing am improeemeat of inere a^ 
quarter of a milHon as ec«i]$NUfed witit the 
a month earlier, is rather w<aie them the 
preceding; and the further deterioration 
appears in the atatistios of April 22nd, 
absorbs the previous gain, again brings up .the 
famine roll to very Uttle short Of three milUcftie. 
The reports of the spring harvest afford Kttle ground 
for sanguine hopes of the future. Bajputana elbne 
has produced a good crop, most other districts are 
reported fair, or fair to good, while Central India, 
Bundelkhand, and Gwalior are bad, and prioea» on 
the whole, are stationary. The ebb has probably 
begun, but its progress is, and must be for a 
considerable time to come, very slow. 

Details of the measures taken by the Gpvemxnant 
to combat the famine may be obtained atTthe coat of 
great pains from the two voluminous Blue-books, tiic 
second of which appeared after lengthy delay and 
innumerable promises just before the Easter recess. 
It is to this volume that the Secretary of State for 
India has repeatedly referred his importunate ques- 
tioners in the House of Commons, and under the 
circumstanoes it was not unnatural to anticipate that 
it might prove interesting to students of Indian pro- 
blems, even though it was a Blue-book published by 
the India Office. But the reader must frankly con- 
fess a sense of disappointment. Nobody will deny 
that in this volume of 230 pages the Indian Govern- 
ment has fully maintained its reputation for . the 
capacity to present a certain amount of infoimation 
in a hopelessly indigestible form, but the previous 
Blue-book on the famine was alone sufficient io 
establish that reputation beyond all fear of pavil. As 
an answer, however, to the enquiries made in the 
House of Commons, these ** Further Papers regarding 
*<the Famine and Belief Operations in India” are 
practically useless. They merely carry out the . 
official policy of evCBion, which the delay in their 
publication was doubtiess' intended to . submve. 
Analysed, they consist of seven pages of telegrams, 
most of which have already appeared in the news- 
papers, the last being dated March 15tb, and about 
220 pages of hopelessly belated ^dispatches and 
reports* To the questions whicli have been re- 
peatedly pressed in &e Bouse* of Commems with 
reference to mortalllydue to the famine; questions 
to evade which the Secretary of [State haf repeatedly 
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promiaesof infozmatton in further papers/’ 
there is really no answer* In Burma, we are told, 
^*no deaths have taken place direotly or indirectly 
due to starvation.” In the North-West Provinces a 
few cases are admitted, and some others regarded as 
possibly due to starvation.” It is also allowed 
that the high mortality in Jhansi ** possibly indicates 
<‘a rediioed vitality and lower standard of living.” 
When the ofEoial reports are compared with the 
accounts of unprejudiced witnesses on the spot, the 
conclusion is forced i^on non-ofhoial minds that 
there is, on the part of the Government, a i>ersi8tent 
attempt to ignore or to gloss over awkward facts. 
It is impossible to conceive what end can be served 
by the obstinate concealment or oficial denial of the 
worst aspects of the calamity. The course pursued 
by the Government can only be due to the ostrich- 
like belief of bureaucrats in their own infallibility 
and their wilful deafness to outside suggestions. 

This ^^irreooncileable difference of opinion regarding 
« the condition of the Indian rayat ” — to quote Sir 
William Wedderbum’s words in another column — 
is a question of fact which calls for enquiry. It is not 
enough to apply mere temporary palliatives. The root 
of the dis^e must be sought and destroyed. What 
is the Mansion House Fund, the paltry half million 
which is arousing jubilation in journals like the Timm^ 
compared with the millions which are spent annually 
on military objects in which India has not a vestige 
of interest, or exported, in the form of pensions, 
home charges and the rest, to Engliind? As well 
m%ht one apply salve to a sore while the patient was 
bleeding to death from a wound. Sir William 
Wedderburn follows up his investigation of the 
mode of collecting the land revenue with an exami- 
nation of the laud revenue itself, and, by an analysis 
of official documents, some of them even drawn up 
under bis own observation, he reaches some notablo 
oondusians. The Court of Directors laid down the 
rule in that the right of Government should be 
merdy a tax on rent, and the limit was further 
defined in 1664 as dfty per cent, of the net produce. 
But even this very moderate ideal has never been 
carried out, except in very few localities. The 
Settlement Department depends lor its very existence 
on its power of expanding the revenue, and the 
natural result, steady enhancement of assessment, 
followed. By successive stages the land tax has 
Keen Is tax on rent, a full rent, and a rent plus 
something more. All three stages are oo-existent in 
India to-day, but the first has come near to being a 
mdre survival of better days. What the somethiug 
more ” is, Sir William Wedderburn points out by 
reference to definite cases and inoontrov^tible 
statiatica. It is in xpany eases a tax on the wages of 
labour where the land really yidda no renit; in the 
extrema eaee where t^e land does even repay Uie 


cost of cultivation it is a tax on wages raised by o1he{ 
means ; vai^ often on money obtained from the zaoney- 
lender in the hope of more prosperous times. The 
rayat reduced to absolute starvation by the superses- 
sionof the general order and exorbitant enhancement 
has not even the right of appeal to a civil court. 
And when his friends in Parliament make enquiry 
concerning the injustice of which he is the victim a 
despotic bureau merely vouchsafes the reply that it 
has pleased the wisdom of the Secretary of State to 
set aside the Standing Buie, and that no interference 
is proposed. The enquiry suggested by Sir William 
Wedderbum’s amendment is plainly one which is 
urgently needed, and that, too, while the disease is 
still in full activity. Justice and common sense 
alike forbid that it should be postponed to a period 
w'hen a temporary amelioration of the condition of 
the rayat may induce forgetfulness of the undorljring 
canker of which the existing misery is only a 
symptom aggravated by. fortuitous circumstaces. 


BUSKIN.' 


Until either philosophers obtain the kingly 
power, or those who are now called kings and poten- 
tates become imbued with an ade<|uate measure of 
“ genuine philosophy, there will be no deliverance 
‘‘for cities, nor, I believe, for the human race.” The 
words are the words of Plato, idealist^ visionary, un- 
practical Plato, ringing out their oracular message 
across the centurii s ; but they might well be the 
words of our living x^i^ophet, uttered with not less 
earnestness but with a more hopeless badness from 
his retreat at Coniston. The cry for *^one still strong 
man in a blatant land — ono who can rule and dare 
“ not lio,” has been wrung from many strenuous souls, 
who feel Hint, in spite of the multitude of counsellor^ 
the people are perishing for lack of guidance. On 
Carlyle’s lips it took the form of many an angry 
paradox, as when he cried out upon the blindness of 
our forefathers in leaving Bobert Bums to be ale- 
gauger at Dundee, instead of committing to him the 
destinies of the empire. When Mr. Buskin speaks 
it is generally in softer tones ; as when, in ** Sesame 
<^and Lilies,” ho contrasts the power of those who 
**do and teach” and of those who **undo and 
consume,” whose power, at the fullest, is only the 
power of the moth and the rust. Suppose kings 
should ever arise who at last gathered and brought 
forth treasures of l^isdom for their people ! ” 

But the likeness between Plato and Buskin does 
not end with this demand, so strange to the practical 
man, that philosophy, wisdoiii» ideas, should hear 
rule in the State. It has many other aspects, and 

Iidtiers to the Workmen and IiaboiniSn of 
Gvest 39xilsm. By Biukin, ULJD, New Editieii, ia 
four volet. (London : George Allen.) 
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extends ev«B to PlatoV dMike far those who set a 
•price iipcm that which is abore price, and accept pay 
far the teaching of wisdom. *^A11 good judging 
and idl good preac^bg,’^ eaysMr. Buskin in ‘^Pors,” 
*^muBt he giren gratis. The professional sale of 
** justice and mercy is a deadly sin. A man may sell 
^^the work of his hands, but not his equity nor his 
^ piety.” Their humour is another point of resem- 
hluoe— that humour which, playing upon the most 
serious themes, relieves the else intolerable tension, 
and for which their reward is this, that the un- 
^ympathetio reader supposes them to be flippant, 
^d in one respect, at least, the literary careers of 
the two men have been singularly alike. In both 
the artistic instinct was originally supreme and gave 
way gradually to an overmastering earnestness. The 
critical historian of Greek literature admires the bril- 
Itanoe of Plato’s earlier dialogues and the oonstruo- 
tive imagination of the **Bepublic,” and speaks 
disparagingly of the *^Laws” as a monument of 
declining power. So the critic of English literature 
will bestow his applause on Modern Painters” and 
dismiss ** Fors” with a depreciatory sentence. But 
the cause of the change in both cases has probably 
been the same— no decline of artistic power, only an 
earuestness that deepeneil with years and prompted 
to an act of self'Saerllice, the greatness of which is 
quite beyond the understanding of common men. 
Plato’s famous quarrel with the poets, as Mr. 
Oilbert Murray has pointed out in a suggestive 
passage in his i^w book on Greek literature, was no 
quarrel with bad poets merely, as we have often 
tried to persuade ourselves, or with a low ideal of 
poetry. It was a breaking with poetry altogether, 
and on the part of one to whom poetry was more 
precious than to most. There lies the pathos of it. 
Poetry, it seemed to him, the poetry that he loved, 
stood in the way of the search after truth; and 
poetry must go. Was not this the resolve that 
definitely shaped itself in Kuskin’s mind, as he found 
that the world approved his style, treasured the 
rare editions of his early works, learnt by heart his 
"^‘purple patches,” and then went its way regardless 
of his teaching? Among the present writer’s most 
cherished remembrances of his Oxford days is the 
hearing of Mr. Buskin’s lectures on “The Art of 
“ England.” At the close of one of these Mr. Buskin 
showed his delighted audience a i*eo6nt drawing of 
his own “to prove that there was skill in the old 
“ hand yet.” There are many passages, both in those 
lectures and in “ Fors ” and in “ Praeterita,” which 
show that “ there was skill in the old hand yet,” 
had he still had the heart to employ it. . We shall 
come hearar to the understanding of Buskin’s life and 
writinga — how sadly he has been misjudged by some 
of the beet of his contemporaries, let the epithet, 
feverish,” applied to him by Matthew Arnold, bear 


witness — if we koiq^ in B^nd timi likonMt to 
And when we read 

of the philoMphei^maeU hMi 

&e madness of' th'O many, how that flicve'^id nhscwe 
“ who ever acts honeetiy in the ’ admikuMmt^ 

“ States, nor any helper who defends !&e cahse if the 
“just, by whose aid he may he seve^*^ atiil who 
retires from public life “under the 
“ in the storm of dust and sleet Whidk the dritihtg 
wind hurries along,” wemaydnd anewappiioalio& 
tor it in our own age and country. , * 

And all the time the ditdieartsited man of hMsm 
had “ builded better than he knew;” As Plate saw 
his disdples carrying o£E some fragment et his 
teaching, some dialectio subtlety or Other, aaft 
following it out to the exdusum of the rest, or even 
perverting it to some dishonest end, so Baskin mnst 
have watched with pain those who made cl tiie 
insight into painting and architecture which rimy 
owed to him only a means of heighteniiig rifcSir 
selfish .‘(esthetic enjoyment. But the seed wfaloh he 
had sown was taking root in all manner of UH" 
expected places. Slowly but surely his teaching has 
revolutionised political eoonomy. The old pohtieal 
economy, blameless and even admirable as ware the 
aims of its professors, had helped in a sense to 
poison the springs of life. It had corrected the 
fallacy^ that “ wealth ” and “ money ” were converti- 
ble terms, only to fall into the deadlier fallacy that 
“wealth” meant “material possessions and the 
“ ability to acquire them.” Against this doctrine 
Buskin’s voice was lifted, in “ Unto This Last,” in 
emphatic dissent : “ There is no wealth but life : — 
“life including all its powers of love, of joy, of 
“admiration. That country is the richest which 
“ nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy 
“ human beings, and that man is richest who, having 
“ perfected the lunotions of his own life to the utmost, 

“ has also the widest helpful infiuenee, both personally 
“ and by means of his possessions, over the liven of 
“ others.” This does not sound very paradoaioal now, 
perhaps. It is hard to realise with what suspidott 
and contempt the book that contained it was 
received. Christianity then, as at other times, was 
saying very much the same thing in other worde— 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
“ righteousness.” But it is possible for even sincerely 
religious people to keep their rdigion and their way 
of looking at life in dubiously separate compartgiettte. 
And just at this time, as we jknow from die “ Self- 
“Help” books so eharaoteristic of the period, 
professing Ohristians were apt to lay a dispropoiv 
tionate stress on the conclusion of the text — “and 
“ all these things shall be added unt^ you.” Happily, 
we have all ceased to beUeve that the unrestricted 
development of industrial coni^etitioii will lead us 
straight to the millennium* The stem logic of facts 
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rr<mJA perhups have oonvinced m hy this time had 
there been no Buskin to teach us, but at least we 
hare leamt the lesson sooner for his teaching:^ and 
saved some preventible misery by restrictive legisla- 
tion. Not that he worked alone^ even amongst 
workers with the pen ; Charles Kingsley and Mrs. 
Browning wielded a great influence; but Buskin’e 
teaching, if less popular at first, went further and 
prompted more of those inoojjivenient self-question- 
ings, the stings of the Socratic gad-fly, that are the 
surest stimulus to real reform. Perhaps eveu now 
it is our theory that has advanced, rather than our 
practice. ** We do but ddn and film the ulcerous 
“ place in our social life. But where theozy leads, 
practice will follow, it with a lame foot. And the 
silent leavening of English life, in all classes, by 
those who have assimilated a large measure of 
Buskin’s ethical teaching, is a good beyond calcula- 
tion, though it passes unnoticed. **It is quite 
“ possible we read in Fora” — “for the simplest 
** workman or labourer for whom I write to under- 
** stand what the feelings of a gentleman are, and 
share them if he will ; but the crisis and horror of 
this present time are that its desire of money, and 
^‘the fulness of luxury dishoueetly attainable by 
** common persons, are gradually making churls of all 
men*^* Here and there a working man has heard 
and obeyed the summons; and far as littlo 
candle throws its beams ” the good deeds of these 
quiet heroic lives have shone in a naughty world,” 
and helped to arrest the churl-making process. Nor 
is there ;reason, finally, to suppose that the teaching 
has been wasted upon those who seem very slow of 
response to it. Walter Bagehot, a true man of the 
wodd, but illuminated by culture to a degree very 
uni|sual in men of the world, said that Dr. Arnold’s 
teaching , was very bad for the sensitive, too im- 
pressionable Olough, but tile best possible thing for 
&e average boy, ** the small apple-eating animal 
« whom we know.” So the practical man, with his 
contempt for ideals, owes the idealist something 
after all — nothing less, perhaps, than that softening 
of his hard nature which saves him from becoming 
quite intolerable. 

Of the four handsome volumes of ** Fors ” it only 
seems necessary to add that they are indispensable 
for a complete study of Buskin’s life and work, and 
that they contain many Rightful treasures of wit 
and wisdom and beauty. ThiSse who know little 
oi Bimkin’s moral teanbing *wiU, however, find more 
systamatio and perfect exposition of it in such works 
as ”Unto This Last” and ”Tlie Grown of Wild 
« Olive.” 

i^iiak it is a %mt miMke, and indeed I tidok it is a 
dsagmae anstalw,,to euppoas that yon can regard tiie eney 
m Tnm aa an army upon which yon can ind^ far genem 
Jmp^ pnrpoaee.^^— Ard JBipoti. 


OX7S li&NDON LBITEB. 


Some partioulats with reference to the two Ifldiah 
witnesflSB, Mr. D. E. Waoha and Professor G. 
Gokhale, who have recently given evidence b^ore 
the Boyal Oommission on Indian Expenditure may 
be of interest, especially as arrangements are being 
made for them to addms meetings in England on 
the Indian question before they return home. 

Mr. X>. E. Wacha has been one of the hon. seme- 
tariea of the Bombay Presidency Association since 
its formation in 1885 ** for the advocacy and promo- 
tion of the public interests of India by all legitimate 
and constitutional methods.” He is also Joint 
General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, 
a member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
the managing agent of a large and flourishing cotton 
mill, and a member of the managing committee of 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association. Mr. Wacha is 
a well-known figure at meetings of the Congress, 
and of the Bombay Provincial Conference, and one 
of the most energetic and capable contributors to 
the Indian press. 

Professor G. £. Gokhale is hon. secretary of the 
Deccan Sabha, an association established in Poona 
for the promotion under British rule of the political 
interests of the Indian people* He was for seven 
years hon. secretary of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
— a political association of a similar kind — and 
honorary editor of its quarterly journal, dealing 
chiefly with questions of indian administration and 
finance. Professor Gokhale is also a member of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, and, was ior four 
years one of the secretaries of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Conference. He was a seorotary of the 11th 
Indian National Congress, which met at Poona in 
1895. For four years he was one of the editors of 
the i^ud/iarak or jRefifrmer^an Anglo-Miflrathi weekly 
published at Poona. Mr, Gokhale is Professor of 
History and Politioal Economy in Fergusson College, 
being one of a body of young Indians — sometimes 
called *^the Indian Jesuits” — who, in view of the 
Government’s neglect of higher education, took a 
vow of poverty, and pledged twenty years of their 
life to educational work. 


With reference to the proposed meetings, in which 
it is hraed that Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea, Mr. 
D. E. Wacha, Professor Gokhale and others will take 
the following circular, signed by Sir W. 
wedderbum, M.P., has been issued to various 
political associations in England and Scotland by 
the British Committee of the Indian National Con- 


gress 

In view of the present proiaiiienoe of Indian qnsetions, it 
oootttB to 118 that you be disposed to hold a meeting in 
your district lor the cUtfCUseion of the financial and eeemomio 
problems which the ocouitenoe and the apballlhg seyerity of 
famine in India have forced upon public nonce. ' 

It happens that there are now in London eeveral Indian 
gentlemen of distinction and enperleuoe, who have been 
deputed from India as witneeaes at the requeet ol the Beyal 
Gomanlasion on Indian Expenditure, and who are ,Wl 
quelifted to plaee before an audience at flmt hand the fhots of 
Indian, admmisWation as they appear to Indians theBMcJlvet. 
Doring the next few weeiaf we enpaot, other Jndiatt geattoitnen 
to arrive in London in order to giveevidwme before the Epyal 
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OommisBioii, and tiiek oendoes^ will aluo bo avsilabla ior 
naotbiga. 

OB we boM Tcm m ^Jmsmd to malEe am^igemetiti for 
a meeting bi yoiw^triot-^wbe^er it be a Bmi}i meetbig in 
TOUT own ol«(b or bimbliomeetiiigin a large hall hired 

for the purpdee— we ahidl be han{iy to oo-operate with 
As regam any expen^ that might be inoiirm, we Should be 
glad to know what your yiews are, and to arrive at a friendly 
arrangemeitt* 

So frr as bur Indian friends are oonoemed, a meeting might 
be axTBDged at yonr eSxiy dbnvenknoe. On the otbw hi^, 
it is not probable that tliese gentleuen will be in England 
later than the end of June, and, as they hope to speak in 
various parfs of the country, we shall glad to receive your 
reply as early es be. Applications for speakers wUl of 
oouTse be dealt with iti the order in which they are received. 

The evidence given by Lord Bipon before the 
Boyal Commieaion on Indian Expenditure baa 
naturally a special interest for Indians. Lord 
Bipon’s administration is remembered in India with 
gratitude and afPeotion as a period of peace, re* 
trenohment and reform.” Yet, for that very reason, 
it will be found that in his evidence before Lord 
Welby’s Oommission he was not able to give strong 
support to some of the proposals for modifying the 
existing financial machinery, because he did not 
appreciate their necessity. ^^It so happens,” said 
l^rd Bipon, ** that I had no difference of opinion 
upon questions of economy with any of the gentle- 
men who were Finance Members of Oounoil in 
my time.” And ^ think that the gravity 

of the financial question was undoubtedly appre- 
ciated by the Oovernment of which I was the head; 
and I am quite sure that all the lepresentations of 
the Finance Member received the utmost attention 
from the Oouncil of the Qcivernor-Oeneral. Z claim 
for the Government with which I was connected that 
we were an ecouqmical Government. We reduced 
expenditure and we reduced taxation.” Precisely, 
but unfortunately — iempora muiantur. 

As regards financial anxiety in India, Lord Bipon 
said: — 

^*You muftt lx» always anxious about iiiiatico in India, 
partly for tho reasun that the revenue in Itidia incroasos very 
Mowly, and a conmderablo portion of it (that, for instance, 
derived from opium) is very uncertain ; and, besides that, we 
hafi already beginning in my time thoso diflioulties brought 
about by the state of exchange which has l)ecome latterly so 
great a financial evil in India ; and, as 1 have said, the 
difficulty of finding new sources of taxation, without resorting 
to measures that might be oppressive, is always present. The 
finances of India aro inelautio, and you have little to look to in 
the way of increase from ordinaiy taxation.” 

”No doubt,” added Lord ZMpon, there has been 
a more forward policy since than there was 
before. Personally, I have never been in favour of 
a forward policy; andvbile I was connected with 
the Government of India there was no forward 
polioy. For various reasons which I do not want to 
enter into, because I am not the {mrson to imeak to 
them, the military expenditure in India nas m- 
oreased since my time,” Later, Lord Bipon saldy 
significantly enough t — 

You know tisere ore always persons who are urging fron- 
tier expoditiotis, end it k somenmes by no means easy for the 
Government to vesist that pressore. But if the Government 
wem determined to leskt fm^^ expeditions tmless they were 
absolutely necessary, 1 think yon w^d find that the number 
of them would very greatly deereoae.^* 

On the question of Apportionment, Iiord^pon said 


that he did not tldnk tile 
quite stthiabla; ake . 

lavouraide ^owAsde 

the charges whitii are tohe dii 
Governments.” 

<fTwo partners bav8, ssl i 

interest in the undertakhig.^ jn 

ducting one undertaking m whieh'iSey hsste i 
inteztet. Kow, there ate ] ‘ ' 

r ditnre. for instesnoe. or : 

charged to India for any parlli^r 
India-^ which the interest of the two j 
propose to call them, would be not the same.! 
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Lord Bipon made an minrefftfr^ pud 
suggestion with regard to the propoM^ 
been put forward with the vie«r of enahBng 
ment to deal more effectively i/nth Indian i^nchir^ 
I fully recognise the unsatisfabto^ nature of tilic dhods^ 
sions that take ]^ace on the Indian Budget in these dsyauudm? 
the present system. I think that that is veiy unsatijsfact^f 
and I should like to see it amended. 9! have no ^^ticnlak 
objection to the appointment of . a Aelifl Gooimiteee, thoi^ 
whether it would have the desired effect ot not, I do not know* 
.... 1 should like to make one remark. Under t^ .bid 
system of the East Lidia Company it came ahont that, as fhttfr 
charters were granted for limited periods, when that hudted 
period was nearly run out, Parliament was in the habit of 
appointing a very important oommittoo, upon which it gen Arid|y 
put, if I am not mistaken, some of the foremost men in the ' 
House of Commons, to look into the whcle question of the 
Indian Government during the period of the expiring cherteir, 
and to make a full report upon the whole subiect. How, it 
has often struck me that by the abolition of the JBsst Lidia 
Company, and the fact that there are go limited ohkrters now 
running out, that solemn (if I may say so) enquiry by tlte 
princi]^ men in Parliament doss not take place ; and t hate 
thougnt that it might now be a very good .thing to have such 
an enquiry regulany fixed, not yearly, becanse that is a great 
deal too short an interval, bat at considerable intervals, so that 
at the expiration of a certain period of years a Coanmittee 
of the kind I have mentioned should be appointed to look into 
the state of the Indian Gtevemment. I think you wotdd deal " 
with policy more thoroughly in thidi w:^ than you would wiili 
your annual Committee examining the Budget.” 

Lord Bipon, replying to Mr, Dadabhai j^aoroji, 
said that in bis judgment the fpovemment of India, 
speaking broadly, must be paid for by India her- 
self. ** The advantage which England derives from 
the possession of India is a very wge question 'upon 
which a great deal might be said both ways.” 


We understand that an ortide by Hr. Alfred 
Webb (formerly President of the Indian National 
Oongress), upon the grievances of Biatish Xndian 
subjects lu South Africa, will shortiy appear in the 
Now York Nation, 


13xe Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Sir James Lyle Maokay, e!.C.I.E., to 
be a Member of the Oounoil of India in succession to 
Mr. Bobert Hardie, whose tenure of bfdoe hasekpired. 

The Lord Mayor's Fund at the Mansion House 
for the relief of the sufierem by the fkmine in India- 
reached and exceeded on Apm 39rd the sum of 
£500^00. The fund was, opened on the 9th ol 
January, and tUs qum has been raised in tifteen 
weeks. The amount howiever, does not yet beat the 
1877 record, when for tiie Indian Famke Fund 
£615,900 was raised ,* but tiiere is Skid to be Uttie 
doubt tiiat this total wiU be exceeded before the 
present fund is closed, as vatious remittaitees are 
Imown to be on their way from the Oedonies. 
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BBinSS INMANS IN SOUTH APEIOA. 

IMPOKTANT LETim FJRaiC ICE P. H. ICBHTA. 

The following is tlie text of the oommumcation 
addressed to the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
George HamUtoa, M.P.^ by the Hon. Pherozeshah 
M. Ifehta, O.LB., as Ohairman of a public meeting 
recently held at J^mhay : — 

Sight HoNounAJUiB Bik, 

The following Besnlution was unanimously 
* adopted at a Public Meeting of the citizens of 
Bombay, held under the auspioos of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, in the Framjee Cowaajee 
Institute, on the 26th day of September, 1B96 

Tfais Kee^iug reiiolvefl that the Chairmaii he authoriesd to 
addret« Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, solicit io^ 
his attention to the havdHhipA and diaabitities under which Her 
IC^eetr’s Indian eubjeote in South Africa are at present 
esuering, aa eet for^ in the Tarious MemorialH presented on 
tibeir bimalf , and imploring him to taho snitable measmeji for 
their redress.’* 

In accordance with the above Eesolution, I beg 
respeotiully to submit the following for your con- 
sideration.. 

Prom the various Memorials and Pamphlets dis- 
tributed and the Address delivered at the meeting, 
it appears that throughout South Africa the Indian 
British subjects of Her Majesty labour under griev- 
ances ofctwo kinds, vfz. : (a) those due to the ill- 
feelii^ eafhibitod by the European Oolonists towards 
the Indians, a^d {b) those due to law. 

Owing to the, grievances of the first kind, it seems 
that the Indians cannot travel on the railways or 
tramways without frequent molestation throughout 
South Afrlcui, and the South African Eepublic has 
even passed a law making it illegal for any coloured 
person to travel 1st or 2ud class in the Netherlands 
carriages. The instances cited in one of the pam- 

S hlets distributed at the meeting, copy of which I 
ave the honour to enclose for your perusal (Eu- 
closure A), if true, certainly disclose a very regret- 
table. State of things in South Africa. They may be 
pushed off the foot-paths, and they cannot use the 
public baths. The Gavernment Schools, according 
to the speaker at the meeting, are not open to the 
Indians. Altogether, the Indian is a bated being 
tbjroughout South Africa; he is shunned as a pariah. 
Every Indian is a coolie without distinction. 

A perusal of the Address, copy of which is also 
herewith enciost^d (Enclosure B) and the pamphlets, 
in tny humble opinion, makes out a very good prmd 
faci& case for a State inquiry. It is, of course, true 
that the interveintion of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to such grievances can only be indirect 
and slow. But an expresrion of an emphatic 
^opifiion may do much to allay the unreasonably 
strong feeling that seems undoubtedly to exist in 
Bouth Africa towards the Indiana. 

I beg to take the liberty tp <lUjDte a very apt 
suggestion made by the Loudon Tims in a Icming 
article, dated the Mat August, 1B9$, which, after 
eiqprBseinf^ its ^sympathy towards the IndimEW in 
South AInca, thus condudes : — 

** TIm steady prowte of the pcpulatiou of India is mioh that 
a certain ontwurd movemeut Is inevitable and it te a moremeut 


that will increase. It is very deauable that oar white ieUow- 
subjeote in Africa should understand that there w{}l in ^ 
pcohability be this current fiowing from te is 

perfeotly within the right of the British Indiasi to 4Mek hte 
mbstetenee at the Cape, and that he ought, in the eetnwon 
interests of the Eauiire, to b<) well tirea^ when be oomse 
there. It is, indeed, to be feared that the ordinary oolontet 
wherev^ settled thinks much more of his immediate Interests 
than of those of the great Empire which protects him, and he 
has son^ difficulty in recogniidiig a f^low-Bub}eot iu Ihe 
Hi^n or the Parsee. The duty el the Coktiual Office is to 
enjiigihteii him and to see that fair treatment is extended to 
British sabjeots of whatever colour.’* 

Before quitting this portion of my letter, T beg to 
quote a few extracts from the Tinm of Indta wMeh 
seem to corroborate the story of the grievances un- 
folded in the Address and the pamphlets referred to 
above. 

In the course of a leading article on the Indian 
question in Africa, dated the 27th August, 1894, tihat 
journal observes : — 

“It will strike most people in this country and at home, 
too, we hope, as a singularly narrow-minded and uncon- 
stitutional act of policy on the pnrt of the ]egt^lature of Natal 
to lend — for that is what it prsotically oomcK to — thrir 
counteoanoe and sympathy to the European Colonists there in 
their cruel and persistent pen»eoution of the large body of 
Natives of India. They have been wantonly assaulted in the 
streets and been nnable to obtain redress from the courts. 
They have been robbed and outraged and reviled for presuming 
to exist at oil ... . and they iiave been perHinteutly denied 
the status of citizens.'* 

The fallowing occurs in a contribution from the 
Tmeit^ own correspondent in its weekly issue, dated 
the 19th September, 1896 

“ The European popilation of Purban numbers sotno 16,000, 
being exactly equal to the black population, of whom tho 
majority are Indians, aa/fed Ime mthmt diKtinctton eooliefi/* 
and hf^noe giving great oflbnco to the tetter cla-sses of Memon 
and Khojah Traders of Bombay. Thd* colonial distinction 
tetwoen black and w^hitc runs in Natal to a great height, and 
grievous and sore are tho consequences therefrom to the 

weaker party— the blacks, oi*. rather, tho Indians I 

am told that a coolie may he kicked or flogged ....** 

The various States in South Africa in one way or 
another have countenanced and encouraged this 
bitter feeling by passing legislative enactments to 
suit the fancy of the European Oolonists. 

Natal has been the most active of late in passing 
such legislation. The Indian Aleniorial (Enclosure 
C) with respect to tho Franchise Act of 1896 of the 
Natal Parliament is, ic appears, still under con- 
sideration b}' Her Majesty’s Government. The 
Memorial against the first Franchise Bill, now 
happily repealed, owing to the firm attitude taken 
up by Her Maje-sty’s ftovemment, and the Memorial 
just now referred to, seem yunclusively to establish 
that the real object of such legtelation is not to 
protect against future preponderance of the Indian 
over the European vote, but to degrade the Indians, 
so that it may not be worth the while of a re- 
speqtable Indian trader to seek his livelihood in 
Natal. Under the ciroumstaTices, and in view of 
the fact that the j^rasent Bill is also a piece of class 
legislation, it is difficult fo understand what induced 
the Bight Honourable Mr* Uhamberloin to appzoye 
of the terms of the Bill which, it appears from the 
papers published in Jhe Natal Oovernmnt 
was submitted to him for approval by the Mintsters 
of Natal before being iateoduced into the l^ocal 
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FudiomouL S&e ftrgume&te and facts brought 
forward in the iadtant |[eiiiQrial» t r^iure to tr^ 
wiU the xij^t honourable .gentletaaii to re- 

oimsider his uiews, sad saws the Indian commnnil^ 
in Natal from much future trouble and Tesation. 
It cannot, 1 humbly think, be disputed that the Bill 
has been made purposely ambiguous, and leaver 
loopholes for endless litigation and agitation — a 
thii^ to be diecountenancM in the interests of all 
the communities residing in Natal. The contention 
of the Memorial, that if it is at all desirable to re- 
strict the Indian Franchise, the object can be gained 
without resort to class legblation of so doubtful a 
nature as the present Bill, by imposing a reasonable 
educational test or increasing the property qualifica- 
tion with respect to all classes of voters, seems to be 
very just, and I beg to commend it to your earnest 
consideration. The opinion of the Ifatal Marcwry^ 
the Government organ in Natal, cited to establish 
the justness of the prayer, should not a little inilu- 
enoe the deciaion of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the matter. Looked at from the stand-point of the 
Indians in Natal, there cannot, I venture to think, 
be two opinions as to the fate of the measure. 

I regret very much to notice from the Natal papers 
that the Natal Immigration Amendment Bill 
has received the royal sanction, and that it came into 
force as from the 18th day of August, 1896. The 
decision on that ‘question is a sad blow to Indian 
enterprise, and an encouragement to the ( 'olonists to 
still further prosecute their war of opposition 
against the Indians. It is wholly unexpected, in 
that Natal is the first colony to receive such favour- 
able terms in spite of strenuous opposition on behalf 
of the Indians concerned. It is difficult to conceive 
any reason to jufftify a measure which, according to 
the extracts given in the Indian petition, was only 
ten years agp universally condemned by the most 
eminent Natalians, including the present Attorney- 
General of Natal. The reasons publicly given to 
justify the measure are too selfish to deserve con- 
sideration. 

It is difficult not to sympathise with the state- 
ifient of the Indian Memori^ists that the Immigra- 
tion Law Amendment will frustrate the very object 
of emigration. A state which in the words of the 
London Timw (18th September, 1896) “comes peri- 
lously near to slavery,” viz , perpetual indenture, 
cannot but degrade those labouring under that 
state. 

Many of the eminent Natalians whom the Memo- 
rialists quote seem to have agreed that it is better to 
stop further immigratkm than to pass a measure 
which to them seemed so utterly iniquitous. (En- 
closure D.) And I feel constrained respectfully to 
urge that view lor your serious considmration. The 
terms of indenture under the new Act are such that 
they will in no wise benefit the Indians, whether 
those serving under such a contract or whether 
those of their brethren in India relieved^ by them. 
I submit that the Indian Government are in no way 
bound to oblige tbe Colonists of Natal without any 
corresponding advantage. 

The whme system of ludian immigration,” says 
tihe London Turns “ tmder indenture service for 
periods of years is regulated by legislative precau- 


tions. Those preoautioBB am 
ground tihat the indentured iabottser^ 
enpluiations, often does net re^^ mggi/tm 
ul&nate oimsequeoees of his ^snd 

with a view to prevmi his 
used as a preliminary im* Ms pefnmneitt 
xnent in a diriiant country.” The object 
secuT^ by such precautions are evidehtiy ffuefirsM 
by the amending Act. ”The G^bvemment 
continues the Tims, ^has one siiiiple rm^y. fy 
can suspend emigration to Sonth .^rmai a# it has M 
previous occasions suspended such emigi^oa to' 
foreign poeseaiions, until it obtains the neoessasy 
guarantees for the present .well-being and .fatnm 
status of the immigrants. The Government of Itetim 
may well shrink from infiioting such ineonvenieiice 
and loss upon a friendly British possesrioh* It is 
eminently a case for sensible and concQiatory action 
on both sides. But the Indian Government may be 
forced to adopt measures in connection whh the 
wider claim which is now being urged by every 
section of the Indian community, wUoh. has been 
explicitly acknowledged by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at borne— namely, the claim of the Indian 
races to trade and lal^ur with the full status of 
British subjects throughout the British Empire and 
aUied States.” 

The system of passes and what is known as the 
9 o’clock rule, whereby coloured people ar^ required 
' to produce passes if out after % p.m , arei alluded to 
in the memorials and discussed at length in the 
pamphlets. They show a lamentable want of respect 
for the feeling of the Indian population, and the 
working of the law with regard thereto, if the fftets 
quoted in the pamphlet (Enclosure A) be true, is 
far from satisfactory. I venture to sure that 
those disabilities are so serious that they will receive 
your very great consideration, which they deserve. 

The Crown Colony of Zululand has gone further 
even than the self-governing Colony of Natal in that 
the regulations for tbe Townships of Eshewe and 
Nondweni prevent the Indians from owning or 
acquiring property. The Memorial about those 
disabilities is, I understand, still engaging^attention, 
and I trust I need not doubt that in this case loll 
justice will be speedily done to tbe Indians by the 
abrogation of the rules, so far as they impose 
restrictions on the freedom of the Indians to Duy 
property. (Endosure A.) I venture to submit that 
their existence on the Statute book constituted a blot 
on British justice and name, and they are there only 
because they were, not broi^ht to tlie notice of Her 
Majesty’s Government earlier. I am now referring 
to the Eshowe regulations, which were passed some 
years ago. 

While the Indiand do not get everythin g , ^thev 
want or that might have' been given thgm in the 
South African Bepublic, tl^ very sympathetic Des- 
patch from the Bight Honourable Mr. Chamberlain 
leaves nothing to be desired. I would, however, 
venture to remind Her Majesty’s Government of the 
promise made to xnake friendly representations to 
the Transvaal Government, and beimech that they 
may be of such a oharaotex as tp gain their object. 
This is all the more necessary, in view of the fact 
that a departure from the strj|ot n^eaniug of the 
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OoQventioh vat attented to without the 
knowledge of the Lidian Oovemiaeat and without the 
Xndiane affected thereby having a eay in the matter. 

There are other mattere in referenoe to the 
Transvaal not covered by the dei^tch. The pass 
and the 9 o’clock rules, it appearsi oniet in the 
TranirvaaL Ihe Lidians there are by law prevented 
from travelling 1st or 2nd <dase on the railwa 3 rs. 
These disabilities might be easily removed by a 
strong representation from Her Majesty’s Qovem- 
ment. I venture to hope that the restriction of the 
meaning of the phraim “the British subjects” 
ooouring in the commando treaty which has been 
made the subject of an Indian Memorial (Enclo- 
sure F) will not be assented to by Her Majesly’s 
^vernment. A footbath bye-law in Johannesburg, 
it seems, prevents Indians from walking on the 
foot-paths I 

The Orange Free Btate has made the “British 
Indian ” an impossibility, and, according to the 
pamphlet hereinbefore referred to (Enclosure A), 
has dnven away Indian traders without any com- 
pensation, causing to them a loss of nearly £9,000, 
and has passed laws preventing the Indians from 
settling in that Bepublic encept under certain de- 
grading conditions, and in any case making it illegal 
for an Indian to acquire landed property, to trade 
or farm. While it is true that Her Majesty’s 
Qovemmeiit cannot interfere with the acts of the 
Free Statcf Tolkfirasid, it is, I submit, a question 
whether a friendly and allied State can shut its 
doors against any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects 
without just and good reasons. 

The speaker at the meeting also drew attention to 
the East London Municipality Act recently passed 
by the Oape Parliament. It was not made dear 
whether the Act has received the Boyal assent. It 
^ves power to the East London Municipality to 
mmB bye-lavs preventing Indians and other 
coloured people from walking on the foot-paths and 
livirng anywhere else except in specified localities. 

All such legislation suggests one question — viz., 
the question of the status of the British Indians 
outside British India. Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Proclamation of 1858 guarantees to the Indians 
equal rights with all other British subjects, and a 
despatch from His Kxc^ellency the Bight Honourable 
the Marquis of Bipon, while Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secret^ of State for the Colonies, recognizes that 
principle speoiaUy with regard to the Indians in 
Natal. It is evident that all the laws passed by the 
Colonial Legislatures and referred to above are in 
direct violation of the Proclainatiou and the terms 
of tbe said despatch. 

This, 1 submit, is pre-eminently an Imperial 
quoi!4j;on. The British subject theory would be a 
mockery if Her Majesty’s Indian subjects cannot 
enjoy the ordinary rights of citizenship in Her 
Majesty’s dominions outside India or in allied States. 
H the Indian can be treated as he is being treated 
in South Africa, he ceases to be a British subject 
except in name.^ I appeal to Her Majesty’s Govern- ‘ 
ment to do away with such a glaring anomaly by 
oime fdr all dedaring doss legislation of the des- 
cription above-mentioned illeg^, so far as the 
Colonies are conoeriied. 


I have not examined the causes that have led the 
various States to restrict the freedom of the Indutnsi 
as the official reasons put forward by the other 
States are more or lem the same as those advanced 
by the Soutii African Bepublic, and as the B^t 
Honourable Mr. Chamberlain’s Despatch aUudea to 
above does not attach any weight to those reasons, 
and practically a^pts the statement made by the 
Indian Memorialists that trade jealousy is tbe root 
of all the evil. 

The London^ IPhM$ has eloquently pleaded the 
cause of the British Indians in South Africa, and I 
shall venture to dose this somewhat long letter by 
quoting a few extracts from the various articles 
devoted by that infiuential journal to the Indian 
question in South Africa. 

Dealing generally with the question, it says in a 
leading article, dated the Slst August, 1896 : 

*^The incident is one of those whioh suggests wid^ ques- 
tions than any that diieotly offer thetnselves tor official replies ; 
we are at the centre of a world-wide empire at a period when 
locomotion is easy and every day becoming easier both in time 
and cost ; some jxnrtions of the empire are crowded, others are 
comparatively empty, and the flow from the congested to the 
imder-peopled districts is continuous. What is to happen 
when subjects different in colour, religrion and habits from 
ourselves or from the natives of a particular spot emigrate to 
that npot for their living How are race prejudices and 
antipathies, the jealousies of trade, the fear of competition to 
be controlled ¥ The answer, of course, must be by an intdli- 
gent policy at the Colonial Office.^’ 

Again, in another article, dated the Cth September, 
1895, the Aame journal proceeds : 

‘‘The question with whioh Mr. Chamberlain was called 
upon to deal caunot be so easily reduced to concrete terms. 
On the one hand, he clearly laid down the principle of the 
equal rights and equal privileges of all Bntish subjects in 
regard to redrens from foreign States. Xt«would, indeed, have 
been impossible to deny that principle. Our Indian subjects 
have been fighting the battles of Groat Britain over halt liie 
old world with a loy^ty and courage whiefc have won the 
admiration of all British men. The lighting roserve whioh 
Great Britain has in tlie Indian races adds greatly to her 
political inAucnco and prestige, and it would be a violation of 
the British sense of justice to use the blc>v)d and the valour of 
these races in war, and yet to deny them the protection of the 
British name in the enteiq>risos of peace. The Indian labourers 
and traders are slowly spreading »icrosa the earth from Cential 
Asia to the Australian Oolonies^/aud from the Straits Settle- 
ments to the Canary Islands. Wherever tbe Indian goes he is 
the same useful, well-doing man, law-abiding under whatever 
form of Government he may hud himiseif, frugal in his wonts 
and industrious in his habits. But these very virtues make 
him a formidable competitor in thd labour markets to whi<ih he 
resorts. Although numbering in the aggregate some hundreds 
of thousands, the emigrant Indian labourers and small dealers 
have only rorently appeared in foreign countries or British 
Colonies in numbers Hudiciont U) arouse jealousy and to expose 
them to political injustice. But ^he facts which we brought 
to notice in June, and which were urged on Mr. Cliamberlnin 
by a dex)utatioi} of Indians last week, show that the necessity 
has now arisen for protecting the Indiim labourer from such 
jealousy and for securing to him the same rights as other 
British subjects enjoy.” 

Commenting upon our romturks in the last number of Ixnu., 
the Bradford Observer wrote (leading, article, April 3rd) : The 
course of affairs in South Africa has thrown into very striking 
relief a question whioh is of oonsideratde present moment, and 
likely to be of inorearing ligpperiai ino^ponanoe as the years go 
1^— >the questiem of tiie treatment of British Indiioi subjects 
in British colonies othen, than XndiA Just now tliere m a 
loud-throated profession, both at South Africa and at home, 
of the smise of obligation to native races under onv rule. Mr. 
Chamberlain formulates the principle $ and the S^th d|riosA 




asse7^ .irliioli i« laid upon him io aee 

mt it in practuied<-*iy ifa Mfr», that the Bom should 
regard the bla(d» ea cmyihiiig lew than nteh a&d brothers 
appeals to the Cape XmpmaliSt as the rery hei^t of .maa’a 
m httinani ty to man ; aid hie iadigaatioa at the decoration 
e«fd de^^tion of the dope boy hy a oompukory ba^ as 
eooD as he crosses the Imusvacd border, knows no bonn^. 
He sheds tears over the indignities suffered by bis black 
ooaobman, and founds Upon them fra'&tio appeals to Mr. 
Chamberlain to bring the Boer to a sense of his duty by 
BUpplementiDg pretest with artillery. In these sTidenoes of a 
tender and sympathetic interest in the natives of Bonth Africa 
philanthropy might well found a new J^ppe for the regenera- 
tion of the world, if it were not for the 'laot that, side by side 
and in startling contrast with this sham protest, runs a record 
of racial anoganoe and injustice more contemptible than any 
that the Boer can show. Most newspaper reaifers wiU realty 
recall more than one recent story of the invincible hostility of 
British coloniets in Natal and elsewhere to British Iniliin 
emigrants, and the situation is exeetlently summed up in a 
bri^ statement in the current number of India — a record and 
review of Indian affairs which every Englishman with the due 
sense of obligation** would do well to study. The summary 
is based in part upon a memorial drawn up a few months since 
by Mr. Bherozeshsh Mehta and presented to Lord George 
I^milton, but the foots are too notorious to lie in doubt or 
dispute. ** Throughout South Africa British Indian subjects 
of tiie Cpwn are not only subjected to the most humillatiDg 
indignities by European colonists, but they ore harassed by 
legiti disabilities of the most vexatious and injutipps kind. 
Indians, for example, cannot travel on the railways or tram- 
ways without frequent molestation* In some parts of South 
Africa they are prohibited by law from travelling in any class 
but the third class. They are pushed off footpaths, and ex- 
eluded from tiie public baths and Gkivernment schools. * Al- 
together,* us Mr. Mehta says, ‘the Indian is a hated being 
throughout Bouth Africa ; he is shunned as a pariah. Every 
Indian is a coolie without distinotioju.* ** By the new Fran- 
chise Law Amendment Act in Natal British Indian subjcK^tS are 
excluded from civic rights — the motive being not so much one 
of fear that in some remote future the Indian vote may 
prejionderatc, as one of hostility to the presence at all in the 
colony of any ro8i^.table Indian trader. It is of a phwo with 
the recent violent demonstrations against Indian labour, and 
port of what has come to be persistent persecution of those to 
whom, in common with other British subjects, the Queen’s 
proclamatiozi^f guaranteed equal rights. These Indian 
Uitlanders of the British South African Colonies raise no 
objection to any reasonable eduoalional test— a fair numlier of 
them at least are better educated, better men, better gentlemen, 
and more loyal subjects of the Queen than a oonsirlorable 
proportion of their white “fellow-subjects;” they raise no 
• objection to a , high property qualification. But tno British 
Boer, who is every whit as narrow and prejudiced in his ow'n 
way as his neighbour of the Transvaal, will heiu- nothing of 
any plea for justice in this matter. Black to him is bl^k, 
whetiiev Indian or Cape boy ; and white is white, ivhether 
millionaire adventurer, or the outcast scum of the mother 
country ; and to the Indian trader he will deny for his colour 
the civic rights he accords to the man whose proper piece 
woitid be an English gaol. For the white Uitlander of the 
Transvaal uotliing is good enough : but the black Uitlander of 
Natal is only so much dirt, to be shovelled out of plsoe as 
quibkly as may be. It is, as Mr. Gordon Hewart urges, “ a 
grim commentary upon Mr. Chambcrlaitrs menaces to 
President Kruger with reference to the grievances of the 
Uitianders in the Transvaal** that the related grievances of 
these British subjects in British Colcmies should remain uu- 
redressed and unheeded. For two yeaw their pn^test has 
been urged upon Hr. Ohamberlain’s attention— urged not 
unreasonably, but merely with intent to elicit “ an expression 
of emphatic opinion,” which it is belio^ed might “do much 
to allay the strong feeHng that seems to esfist in South Africa 
togards the Indians.** Mr. Chamberlain, however, has 
apparently used up all hfs emphasis in addresses to the South 
^ricau Kcpublic, and haa noua left to praotiool force to 
aia ideals of kinship and obligation as Wween British 
' snl^eots of different riuses. None the leas, the matter is a 
crying soandal to English rule, and the misohiels to which it k 
laying the train are graver than most Englishineu seem to 
recognise. 
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towards the Bohr' Ong ' 
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treatment of Qiv Indian ' 

Colonial Seoretaxy in tUs iw>mr lo^ a' enrlw : 

upon his tm tio'tTIttailMiB'.! 'Brithdi 

In our South Ajrioan boioiffm are denied tinl tUdils. 
We are told that Ba^lwi Nambji been ; 

years, and still is, in eommwricatlon with 
on this subject, but so far, it would npBear,, 
practical result.*^ Notwithstanding pr^ts 
tmd South Africa, no effort has lam'ipade ' ^ 
abilities from wMeh the Hindoo population :fn: Natal smffst.. ; ^ 
The Colonial Seersftary has ** downed in vdiseljibw} ' 

Franchise Law Amendnumt Act in Natal/ * whi^ i^oeos tiae ! 
claim of our Indian fellow subjedts to bi'dd Jdgrhts. ' . ^ 

tention of Lord George Haxnilton was 4ti«o ;:dl^wn/ tp 
mutter in December last, but nothing whatever hah been^dpno . 
or is likely to be done. When We consider thsAMc. Ch«n* 
b 0 rlain*s sympathy with the hard case of the Uitlamlem Is 
endangering the peace of South Africa^ these fapts s^ 
oeedingly suggestive, and throw a carious light upodti'tiie 
present policy of the Colonial Office. 

The Siar wrote : We have from time to time called ttisttirtlon 
to the grave disabilities and indignities Under which British 
Indians suffer in South Africa, and we ore glad to see that the 
1 .ondon Indian Society— a rigorous and usriul organisation of 
Indian gentlemen resident here— is once more pressjiug the 
matter upon Mr. Chamberlain’s notice. So far as srgumrix^is 
conoemod, the London Indian Society ought to havd UO 
difficulty at all. It has only to take Mr. Cliamb«risiii*s . 
references to the grievances of Uitianders in the l^onimal . 
and apply them a fot thH to the grievances of hbritish Xndious 
in our own South' African colonio^ The grievanees of our ^ 
Indian fellow subjects, it is true, extend throughout South 
Africa. But it is our business io set our own bouse hi order 
first— and a beginning should be made in Natal and Cape . 
Colony. The Indians, who are among the most loyal subjects 
of the Queen, and who have boen repeatedly guaranteed the 
equal rights of British citizenship without distinction of oari«, 
colour, or creed, are treated by Englishmen in South Africa as 
pariahs or lepers. Tliat they are excluded from the franchise 
is but one matter. They are also subjected to the most odious 
indignities— pushed off footpaths, restricted as regards tram- 
ways and railways, and treated indiscriminately as coolies,” . 
whatever their mielligenoe, rank, or position may be. The 
thing is a scandal and a disgrace to the British Empire^, and so 
long as Mr. Chainberlain penults it he is stultifying every- 
thing he says with regard to the Transvaal. The Indians have 
no objection to reasonable restrictions— say, a hwh yKomrty 
qualification, or some intellectual test, for the franchise* What 
thoy detest and cry out against is the offensive ^‘colour lixie/’ 
whioh has been expressly provided against In the Queen’s 
rrodamation, and 'v^oh Mr. Chamberlain ought ouoe and for 
all to prohibit. 


LOED WELBY'S COMMISSIOk. 

EVIDENCE OF MR. D. E "^OHA AND PROFESSOR 
G. K, GOKHALB, 

We print below a brief abstract of the evidence 
given uy Mr. D. B. Wacha before the Eojal Com- 
naisaion on Indian Expenditure on April tRh and 
8th, and some of the xaoet important pissagee from 
the iirfic portipn of the evidence given by Profemor 
Q. X. Gohhaie on April 12tb and 18th. It is, of 
course, imposaibte within our limits of space to 
attempt a full repent of the evidence tendered by 
these witnesses, but it is hoped that the following 
account may oonvey some useful idea of the chief 
points which were zaised :.r- 
Mr. Wacha said that, bearing ixukntnd, tbs alien oharaoter of 
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ihe administrfttion m India, and the abeenoe ef any effective 
popular voice from the CoanoUa of the Jhnpire, it was essential 
that the finauoes of the country should be clos^ watched and 
controlled. Sir David Barbour and Bir Auckland Colvin had 
pointed out the weak spots iu the financial maohiaery of the 
administration. He agreed with these two distingui^ed ex- 
dnanoc tninisters, as the Hontiments to which they gave 
expression before the Koyal Oommissioa were wholly in accord 
with those of the Indians. Their experience of viceroys and 
military members of the Council was very different from that 
of Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lend Cromer. The last-nanied had 
a strong viceroy in Lord Bipon, whose economic instincts 
were a great isouroe of streui^h. Costly frontier wars were 
not the principal features of Lord lUpon’s administration. 
Domestic reforms of an ennobling and far-reaching character 
occupied his attention. It was not so with the three 
vicei^s who had succeeded him. The joint minute of Sir A. 
Colvin and Bir 0. P. Dbert on the cost of the additional troops 
was proof positive that the finance minister was not consulted 
at the initial stage, and, so far, he could not act as the ** watoh- 
di^'* of the Indian treosurv. A viceroy with milit^ in- 
stincts was sore to support the military party in the viceregal 
council, the net praf)ti«ial result of which was to incretise the 
burdens of the taxpayer. 

Wantsd: PoptrnAB Befsxsentativxb. 

Under the oirtiamstanoes the only effectual remedy was to 
give greater powers to the popular representatives in tlio 
various councUs, including the Imperial Council. The best 
way to keep a clieok upon public expenditure was to concede 
unofiGLcisl members the privilege of voting on the Budget. 
Amendments could bu brought forward which would tend to 
reduce exx)enditure, wdicre expenditure was reasonably sus- 
(H)ptible of cr.rtailment. There was no fear whatever of the 
Government Hung as alleged iu certain quarters. 

Under the constitution of the expanded councils the Govern- 
ment would always have a majority ; and if ever a defeat of 
the Government occurred, it would simply indicate how far 
the Government was in opposition to popular sentiments and 
riows. Mr. Wacha referied to the innovation introduced by 
Lord Elgin as to the presentation of public addresses, com- 
plaining that recognised public institutions like the J'oona 
bartajanik Babha and tlie Mahajaiia Sabha of Madras were 
asked to' delete oertsin matter from their respective adflrenaos 
which related to Imperial questions. Mr. Wacha further 
complained that the civil and military estimates were not 
made availablo to members of the viceregal coun<;il and 
recognised public bodies like chambers of eommerijc and lead- 
ing politiral associations. A great deal of unformed or ignor- 
ant critigism might l>e avoided if the Government made such 
estimates accessible, say, u fortnight Itefore the publication of 
the Budget, as tlie Bombay Legislative Council did. The 
military estimates were never made public, while the civil 
estimates were published a year after the date of tlie Budget 
to which they referred. 

The ‘‘Exciianqi:” Booky, 

Lastly, In connexion with financial macdiinery, Mr. Wacha 
observed that it would l>o hotter if a separate account, to be 
called Exchange equalisation'’ or **Boscrvo,” were opened. 
Whenever exchange realised a lietter rate than that taken in 
tile Budget, the surplus or the diffenmee should be credited to 
this account and not hastily utilised in the Budget of tho 
succeeding ^ar os was done by the finance minister in 1890- 
97. Sir J. Westland disposed of the surjdus of over a crore, 
arising from ** improvement" in exchange, by gifting away 
ha^f a crore to Manchester, by way of eduction of ^ler cent, 
on the import duty on cotton goods, and allowing half a crore 
to the xuilitary department fur mobilisation " rendered 
necessary by the new and burdensome arcfuisition of Chitral. 
Exchange was tho "lodging-house cat," as Sir A. Oilvin 
called it, to which all the financial disturbances of a given 
year were attributed. The ope^g of jmuih an account as Mr. 
Wacha suggested wpuld, iu his opiniou, go a great wajr to 
give stability to the Budget, the vote of exchange bang 
carefully estimated at the lowest minimum, say 13d. to Hd. It 
was also tfUj^ested that for better control ^ the finances there 
should be in the House of Commons a coteiinittef of the 
ohoimeter jnroposed by Sir Wedderburn ; such a committee 


could take up questions of expenditure brought by non^offleial 
members in the viceregal conncil and defeated there. In tiiii^ 
way the ^mblic spirit and energy of such members might be 
greatly stimulated. 

PbOVINOIAL AlXOiaiEKTS. 

With reference to Provincial aUotmento, Mr. Wacha refrained 
from entering into a historical review of tiie question, as it was 
already before the Commission, and the Indiau public wasluUy 
cognisant of the meiits of the case. Mr. Wacha, however, 
explained the suggestions which he had put forward in his 
speech in May last before the Karachi Provincial Conference. 
Bevenue, he saidy waa. collected in order to be expended, and 
it was b^t to give thb Provincials a fixed percentage of ex- 
penditure — a percenta^ which might from time to time be 
revised. At present the Imperialists absorb too much of the 
Provincial revenues. The system should be radically altered. 
The Provincials should contribute a portiou of their revenues 
according to this fixed peroeni^e. The Im^riHl Government 
could then cut its coat according to its cloth, and not fritter 
away a large portion of the revenue, as it did now, on "frontier 
fireworks " a^ so forth, leaving the Provincials to starve and 
shiver. At present there was none to check and control the 
appropriation of Provincial balances. It was the old question 
of who should check the custodian. The scheme suggested 
provided a sort of automatic check on the Imperial Govern- 
ment, while it left the Provincials to work out their own 
financial independenco unfettered. The cardinal idea should 
be to make every province financially independent like any self- 
go verxiing country. It was tho only way towards progress. 

MiLITATiT ExPENOITTmiC. 

As to the growth of expenditure, Hr. Wacha dealt at length 
witii tho details of the matter, observiutr tl.at botii civil and 
military expenditure had increased greatly since 1885, tiiough 
the increases really Wgan in 1875. Civil ex{)cudituro, though 
overgrown, was not so bitterly complained of by Indians aa 
military expenditure. Greater expenditure on education, law 
and justice and ho forth, leading to giTater moral progross and 
administrative ©flicieuev, would be reproductive. Useful ex- 
penditure on civil works was much to be desired. Military 
expenditure afforded the chief ground of complaint. Duriug 
the last 10 year’s, exclusive of exchiUigc, n^rly 40 cronu» hod 
been spent in this way. But for this expeudj’ture, the revenues 
could have easily borne tho burden of exchange, and that 
without inoream^d taxation. The yield of the enhanced salt 
duty, income tax, etc., came, up to 1894, to Honletluug like li9 
crctres of rupees. Ah matters stood, the finauciwl doterhirution 
between 1885 and .1895 w'as deplorable. If tbe frequent 
HUBpenston of famine grants and the extra benevolences forced 
from the Provincial Govemmeuts were taken into aci?ount, 
instead of there being an insignificant surplus of half a crore 
in the decade, there was really a deficit of 30 crores. On» 
the other hand, liad there not heen the extra military expendi- 
ture referred to, tho poHLtion would have been a surplus of over 
8 crores and that without taxation, now and increased. Als 
M r. Morgtm Browne had examined the charges of militiiry 
expenditure, Mr. Wacha refrained from travelling over tlie 
same ground. He laid great stress on tiie inexpediency of 
inoreawng tho sterling debt which had already grown 70 per 
cent sinoo 1885 . He deprecated the development of railways, 
which were not quite uumixed bleHsings. Railways wore still 
a groat loss to the State. Since 1848 there had been a loss, 
under this head, of 61 crores of rui^ees. The military railways 
were a source of additional loss. Thd* North-Western railways 
were a losing concern, and the annual loss therefrom should be 
debited to military expenditure, and not to railways. Irriga- 
tion works were somowbat better, though in the past improvi- 
dent blunders on a colossal scale were made by takiiur up 
insolvent private companios, concerns (like the Orissa Canal 
Company), entailing u burden of over 2 oror^ti on the taxpayerSb 
Iiike railways, many of the irrigation, canals were of a non-p 
paying character. On the whole, however, the irngation 
works were fairly satiirfactory. What was wanted now was 
not railways, but extensive irrigation by wells. If wells were 
'Constructed where there was a.^ueral liability to drought, the 
cost would not be so great, while in a lew years they might 
see the whole face of the soil x):han|^ in India. There would 
be greater verdmre and increased ouitivatiozu Even proteetivo 
railways were useless when there was no grain to carry from 
the pz-oviuce where there was a surplus to another whera it 
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ifafl Government of India and the Sectfetanjr ol State m their 
defence will have a tremendone moral effeot, whu^ wiU make 
for economy and sound floanoe in a very .atcikias manner. 
There is nothing in this whitdi will in any way affect the 
directive and executive powers of the Secretary of State or the 
Qovonunent of India. The plan provides omy lor a reason- 
able amount of control, and will enable the rapfresentatives of 
Indian taxpsyers, who have no powere of oontrol^u expen- 
diture,, to «nake a e<»ii|damt in a resporndhle and oonsututional 
manxtw* ' ' ' ' ‘ v 

X^irther, 1 would suggest that seotioh 5^ of the Government 
of India Act of ISSS be amended. This eeotion, as it stands at 
present, enacts that for preventing or repelling actual 

0 mvasion of Her Hajesiy’e Xndian possessions, or luoder other 
sadden and urgent neomty, the revenues of India shall not, 
without the consent' of both Houses of Parliament, bo 
applfeable to defray tbe expenses of any military operation 
carried on, beyond the extmnal possessions of such frontiers 
by Her Malesty’s lorp^ charged upon such revenues. * ' Now, 
this only safeguards ihe controlling powers of Parliament, 
and does not provide, as is commonly believed, against the 
diversion of our monies from their legitimate use, the only 
thin^ secttfsd being that the sanction of Parliament shall be 
obtained for such div6rsion«-a sanction that can be obtained 
without wv difficulty. Now, this is not sufficient; and has 
been of little nse in practice, and I would press for an express 
and absolute statutory provision, giving us a complete 
guarantee against the misappropriation of our revenues for 
purposes unconnected witli our interests. I therefore beg to 
suggest that section of the Government of India Act of 
1858 be so amended as to provide that, exorat in case of 
actual or threatened invasion, the revenues of India shall not 
be used for military operatious beyond the natural frontiers of 
India, unless, at any rate, a reanonable portion of such ex- 
penditure is put on we English Estimates. I would further 
suggest t%t the frratiers of India should ^ definitely 
demared by Parliament^ statute, and that no extension or 
alteration of them shoofd be permitted without statutory 
sanction. 

Farther, I would urge that the elected members of the 
Legislative CooucUs of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, N.-W. 
Provinces, and now Punjab and Burmah, to invested with the 
power of returning to the Imperial Parliament one member 
xor eadh Province. Bix men in a House of 070 would 
iirb'Oduoe no disturbing factor, while the House will to in a 
position to ascertain Indian public opinion on the various 
questions coming up before it in a constitutional manner. I 
may mention that the small French and l*ortuguese settle- 
ments iu India already eiijoy a similar privilege. Here, 
again, I rely more upon the moral effect of the course 
px^osed tixan upon any actual results likedy to be direct! v 

The last suggestion that I have to make on this subject is 
that, os far as possible, Indian Viceroys should be selected 
from axkKmg men who have earned a distinct position for 
themselves for their grasp of intricate problems of finance. 
Among the First Ministers of England, no greater names can 
to luientioned than those of Walpole, Pitt, Peel, Di^rooU, and 
GladKtone. And all these men were great finance ministers. 
1 know men in the very front rank of English politics do not 
care to go to India ; but, all the same, if men noted for their 
knowledge of finance, like Mr. Gosclien, for instance, were 
induced 'to accept the Vioeroyalty of India, the arrangements 
would jprodnoe decidedly heoeitoial results. It woiml to a 
great advantage to all if the Viceroy, instead of being his own 
Minister fmr Foreign Affairs, were to be his own Finance 
Minister. At any rate, his. immediate connexion with tlie 
iFon^m Ifepartment should cease, the Department being 
placed, like^ther departments, in charge of a separate member 
of the Executive Cotmoil. 

FaovigcLin Fiv^on. 

I now come to the vary interesting and important subject of 
Provincial h^ance. While gratefully acknowledging that the 
deoentralisafikm pdficy has done a great deal of good, even as 
far.hsit^has gone,'! think 'the time has come when anim- 
. portant further siep^ght to be taken. It is now ffiteen 
yeoJw sum th^ poli^ was cuzied to the point at whfeh it now 
stands .by the' Qovwdhieni of Lord Ripoa. . fact that 
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nearly the whole internal adminietration of the oounfey is in 
the hands of the Provincial Gbvernments explains why 
people of India are so anxious to see the position of Provinoiiil 
Governments, in the matter of finance, strengthened much 
mane than what it is at present. The expenditure administered 
by the Provincial Govetraents is principally devoted to objects 
which arc intimately oonneoted with tbe woll-lpiiag of the 
pec^le, and the larger, therefore, this expenditure, the better 
for them. The chief defects of the existing arrangements are 
the following > 

1. The so-called provincial contracts to use Sir James 

Westland’s expression^-are really only one-sided arrangements 
practically forced on the weak Provincial Governments by the 
Government of India, which is all-powerfol in the matter. 
The contracting parties not being on a footing of equality, the 
Government of India virtually gives tiie Provincial Govern- 
ments such terms as sociiro the maximum advantage to itself, 
and the power which it possesses of disturbing the contracts, 
even daring the period of their currency, leaves tiie Provincial 
Governments in a state of helplesiineas and inseonrity, and all 
this is very prejudicial to the interests of the iuternal ad- 
ministration of the country. A reference to the tables given 
on pages 47 and 48 of Appendix, Section I, of the evidence 
recorded by this CommisHion will at once show how, at each 
successive revision, tbe Government of India, while keeping 
to itself all the growth of revenue which had accrued to it as 
its share of the normal expansion, has in addition resumed a 
large portion of the share of growth that had accrued tc» the 
Provincial Governments, compeUing them thereby to cut down 
their oimnditare in the first year or two of eacli new con- 
tract. Thus, taking Bombay as an illustration, vre find that 
in 1886-87, the last year of the Contract of 1882, its ext>en- 
diture was Bx. 3,9d8,i)12. This expenditure had, however, 
to be reduced to Bx. 8,814,500 iu 1887-88, the first year of tlie 
next contract, and it was not till 1801*92 that the level of 
1886-87 was again reached, when, at the next revision, it was 
again put book. The same vras ilie case with almost every 
omer Province. How sore is the feeling of Proviiioial Gov- 
ernments on this subject may best to seen from, the following 
remarks which the Lientenant-Ooveruor of Bengal thought it 
his duty to make in tlie matter iu theJBupremo Legislative 
Conucil last year : “I must say I deprecate the way m which 
these quinquennial revisions have too frequently been cai'ried 
out. The Provincial sheep is summarily thrown on its btmk, 
close clipped and shorn of its wool, and turfied out to shiver 
till its fleece grows again. The normal bisrory of a Pro- 
vincial contrsot is tliis —two years of screwing and saving and 
postponement of works, twt» years of resumed energy, on a 
normal scale, and one year of dissipation of balances in the 
fear that, if not spent, they will be annexed by tlie Supreme 
Government, directly or indirectly, at the time of revision. 
Now all this is wrong, not to say demoralising. I say the 
Supremo Government ought not to shear too closely each 
quuiquennium. It is as much iuterested iu tbe continuity of 
work as tbe Local Governments ; and ought to endeavour to 
secure this and avoid extreme bouleversements of the Pro- 
vincial finances It would be an immense gain to local 

administrations if the Government of India could see its way 
to renewing the contracts with as little change as practicable 
on each occasion. It is only in this way that the element of 
fiscal certainty, which was put forward in 1870 as one of the 
main objects of decentrali/aticm cm be secured. Hitherto we 
have had but little of certainty. "A similar protest was made 
last year by the Lieutenant- Governor of the N.-W. Provinces 
from his place in the Iiegislative Oonnoil of that Province, 
and this year the Government of Madras has addressed a very 
strong remonstrance against the surrender of an additional 24 
lakhs of rupees a year demanded by the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

2. There is no fixed or intelligible principle on which these 

Qontcaots are based, no uniformity in mir plan, no equality in 
the burdens which they .impose on the diffarpnt provinces. 
The share of Imperial expenditure which the different Prp'^- 
inoee have to bear is not determined hr any teets of populate 
or revenue. A calculation made % Sir James Westlimd, and 
prints on page 400 of the 2od volume of the Finat^ Com- 
mittee’s gives ^ Allowing results. 

The proportions or percentages of xeveniie anaregjtored 
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Jbj tauSoi Ptortoe to the Stiptome Govonimfiilt «xo aa 
ioDiOwa . 

PerCeat. 

lo^ DigtrioU (OenmJ) • • . . > . . » 26 

Oentml P^Tfaaoes ..56 

Bumah * • • 68 

AsaftOi. •« 61 

Benfftl . . 68 

N.-W. Pminoen 76 

Punjab •• «• •• .. •• ,*45 

HadraB 62 

IBombay . » 46 

Tho oontnlmtion ol each Province per 100 of the popalaikm 
is ae loUowe : — 

llupoefl. 

Central Ptovinoee ,, 71 

Burmah ; • . , . 312 

Aeeam .. 07 

Bengal .. 107 

w , ProTinoeB .177 

Punjab .. 82 4 

Mamaii ..123 

Bombay 165 

Theae Agares are aufdcient to ehoar the totally arbitrary 
bharaoter of the preaent oontraots. The fact is that these 
irregalaritiee are a legacy of the pre-decentralization period, 
when the expenditure of the different Provineee was deter- 
mined— ae men like Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir John Strachoy, 
General Cheaney, and others have put it— not by the i^Bsonroes 
or requirements of those Provinces, but by the" attention that 
their Governments succeeded in securing from the Central 
Government— by the clamour that they made. And when 
the first Atop was taken in 1870 in the matter of decentralis^a- 
tion, the level of Gseponditure that had been reached in ^e 
different Provinces was taken as the basis on which the 
contracts were made, and the inequalities that then existed 
were, so to say, stereotyped. I think it is high time that an 
efilort was made gradually to rectify these inequalities. 

3. The third deflect of the existing scheme is that, wiille it 
operates as a check on the growth of I*rovinoial expenditure, 
it im|K>se8 no similar restraint upon tho spending propensities 
of the (loveriimen^of India. 

The ouly way by which these defects could bo remedied was 
clearly pointed out by four members of Lord Bufferin’s 
Finani^e Committee. They ware tbc President, Sir Charles 
Elliott, late Lieutenant- fTovemor of Bengal, Sir W. W. 
Huntw, Mr. Justice Cunningham, and Mr. Justice Kanade. 
In a note which they submitted to the (iovemment of India 
on tho subject, they made the following four proposals, and 
urged that thrir adoption would be atten<led by very bcoefioial 
results: (1) That there be no divided depanmeuis, but that 
«thoso departments of receipts and expenditure which are now 
wholly or almost wholly Imperial, or whicdi it may be found 
convenient to make Imperial, should be set on one side for 
Imperial purpOHcs and that the receipts and oxrouditure of the 
Provincialized departments should be entirely Proviwcial. (2) 
That, whatever the sum bo by which the Imperial expenditure 
exceeds the income from those sources of revenuo which are 
not Provincialized, that sum should be declared the first 
charge on tlie Provincial rovonueA, (3) 1'hat the Provincial 
surplus which arises from the excess of receipts over expendi- 
ture should be the fund fnim which, in the first plac«, all 
Imperial neoessities ehoujd be met, before any iuOTcase can 
take place in Provincial ex^MSiuditure. (4) And that us regards 
the future growth of revenue it should, as fur as possible, be 
divided equally between Proviucial and Imperial, subject to 
the oondition that if the Imperial exigencies ever required a 
larger share, the Imperial share should be Increased. 

Taldng the Aooounts of 1884-86, Sir Charles Elliott and the 
other membors thus illustrated the working of thoir scheme. 
They proposed that opium, salt, customa, tnbutea, post ottice, 
telegraph, mint» interest on debt, superttnnuation receipts and 
charges, the Bakt Indian, B^etem Bengal, Guarantee and 
Soulfiorn Maratta railways, military works, army, exchange 
and home charges shoula be wholly Imperial, and that the 
Oovenmieat of India a^pld also hear the charges and receive 
the revenues of the la^rial Blstriota, the parte^ of India 
which are not included in the Pri>vinoeB. On the bther hand, ' 
they proposed that land revehue; fttamps, excise, assessed taxes, 
forests, registration and the chdl departments ahoidd be wholly 
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Provindsd, saedL headyi as 
and railways, canals and . other ^ 

Provmcdfd eonfriniihig to vamoiii aow ^ 
exclusive of Profinciial riliea, ,t 

Imperiali Peov4h! 

ThmsModt bf 

Revenue .. 603,588, .. 175,537 

Bxpenditiixa •• 606,066 «« 174^654 

Theee aooounte, on the baiia of 
above, would have stood thus 

Revenue. BtopenditiiM^ ' , ' ^ , 

' iSiafirdtir /'■ 

(In Tbousshde'cil Rttpoos.)' 

Itnperifd .. 828,700 .. 505,855 .• 

Provincial.. 854,307 .. m;550 

This means that, on the basis of 
vinces would have had to pay about 17} cmea, . 

60 per cent, of the revenues made to thetorlb. W 
penal Government, to enable the reVenne bf the lottor'to 
up to its exp^diture. , 

This scheme, if adopted, would have tlie folllvw^ ^t*n-. 
tages over the existing arrangements V 

(а) It would remove all irritation at preaent felt by l&e £fpoal 
Govomments, and will secure to them, under ot^ai^olnmth- 
stances, half the normal growth of revenues la their Vte/vioM, 
enabling them thereby to make steady eifbrts tawards the piro«- 
gresrive improvement of the internal administration bf the 
county. 

(б) It is, of course, not possible to seoam ut ones a oonqpMe 
equality in the burdens wnioh the Imperial expenditure’ Im*' 
poses upon the different Provinces. Provinces that <mntri^te 
less than half their revenues to the Imperial Exo^quer eSplIidt 
be suddenly called upon to reduce their Own ex^dittixe a^ 
pay their lull share with a view to reducing the rhare (ft ‘^tose - 
that at present contribute mote than half, ll^xisting facts, 
after all, must be respected, and the present level of expenditiire 
in the different Provinces must be left untouched. But the 
effect of oentribiiting to the Imperial Exchequer an siqiuil 
portion of all future increase in revenue (viz., 60 per oent.) udU, 
be that year by year the rriation which the contribution a 
l^rovince bears to its revenue will tend more and more tbvNuda 
equalization. Thus the Provinces which now pay, say, 00 per 
cent, of their revenue will, after paying Only 60 per o49it. of 
their iDcrcase for some years, be found to have dropped down 
to a ratio of 68 or 67 percent. And, similarly, in theFVovinic€0 
which pay less than 60 per cent, at present, the ratio will eem- 
stantly work itself up to 60 per oent. 

((;} TLo proposed scheme, while makingample provliion for 
the uecerisities of the Central Government, imposes at thasme 
time sonietbing like a check on its speadiiig propensities. ^ It 
secures to that Oovemmeut the entire normal growth of the 
Imperializcd items of revenue, and also half that Of the Pro- 
vincialized items, and leaves to it besides tbe power to demand 
more than ball in times of need. But it is expected that in 
ordinary years more than half the normal growth of Brovtuoial 
revenues will not be devoted to non-Brovincial purposes. 

(d) The adoption of the scheme will plaoe the financial 
system of India ouoe for all on a sound basis, and will bring , 
it more in a line with the federal systems of finance in Other 
countriGN, such as Oennany, Switzerland, and even Canada 
and the United States. In these countries, so far as 1 have 
been able to gather, the Central and Oonetitoent Govemments 
have their separate resouroea, but tiie latter are called upon, 
in Germany and Switzerland^ to make, special contributions on 
extraordinary occasions. 

I would add one condition to the torogoittg scheme. Even 
in extreme cases, .wban the Government of India winhcs’cto 
take more than 60 per cent, of the growth ci PrOrincial 
revenues, it should do so only with the previous sanction . of 
tbe Government of India, and that a lomial declaintion of the 
reasons necessitating such a step should he drawn up and seat 
to the Secretaiy of Btote to be placed by hun before 
Farlifitnent. 

I urn confident that the Biwrineial Govemmento. In India 
will welcome su<3|i.a oetileiiient of the qnestioii- Before ocm- 
cluding this portion iff my evidence, i niay be penntited to 
remark that it would have bewi a matter of genmt advantage. 
tiiepiesentativescffJ>M»slGovanimento hod tome ' 

evidence cm this snb^ci the Cetomis^^ 
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^CJOUNSELLOBS OF THE EMPRESS/* 

[PSOK A OoBSaaOP0371)]BRT.] 

The app^ed doenmeat is known to some few 
of those present on the ocoasion of Her Imperial 
Majesty, the Uuemi-Empress’s Froolamadon on the 
plains of Delhi at the New Year, 1H77 ; bnt it has 
been forgotten by many who only indirectly heard 
of the institutioii. inangorated by the issue of this 
rpyal missive. It is not clear whether the Oonn- 
selLors of the Empress*’ then appointed, or their 
suocesBors, have been called together, either ool- 
leotively or in groups, for their ‘‘counsel and advice; ” 
but this is not mateHal to my present purpose. That 
is twofold : drst, to invite attention to the essentially 
Imperial quality of the project, and the gracious 
terms of her Majesty’s spontaueous invitation ; 
second, to refer to this duly constituted council of 
the British Indian Empire as one form of “a 
tribunal independent of the Government of India,” 
which, in various shapes, has been proposed or 
designed at different times since it was first sug- 
gested (as I believe) by that wise and excellent 
Anglo-Indian, long time member for Aberdeen, 
(Monel Bykes, the last Ghairman of the East India 
Oompany. 

This design of the council as described and con- 
stituted at iDelhi, is, as will be observed, mainly 
consultative,' also, presumably, for ceremonial pur- 
poses. This, it may be taken, is applicable to the 
higher and more formal functions of such Imperial 
tribunal; while the more practical form of the 
institution would include some special judicial 
jmM^dare quite apart from the High Courts or 
Judkiat Committee — to deal with exigencies such 
as those in the recent case of the Rajd of Jhalawar, 
or with disputed successions, as that of Manipur, 
which, through failure in the ordinary secret execu- 
tive action by the political department resulted so 
disastroudy. (Colonel Sykes’s tentative proposal, 
aftMTwa^s expanded by Mr. Prichard, occupies a 
pomdon between these two extreme functions of 
the council. The chief object of that sage Director 
was to obtain some important disinterested authori- 
tktive body ” to decide between the paramount 
power and the fendatory.” 

These remarks serve to remind one how many 
details of this comprehensive subject remain to be 
filled up ; but, if it be approached from the top, 
nothing could be better suited for beginning with 
than the Gueen^Empress’s graciouJy proffered 
initial plan, which describes Her Majesty as “ being 
dedrous of seeking from time to dme, on matters of 
importa&oe, the counsel and advice of the Princes 
and Chiefs of India.” l!%at DAM decree in 1877 
reads like a reoognitton of such an aspiration as that 
exj^sed W Gweral Sir La Grand Jacob on ihe 
ooeaaioa of Mr. Pischard*e pqper being read in 1870, 
nsBioly, that these shoiild be someiastruoieiit giving 
practl^ effect, as he said, to the noble Proclsina* 
don tt fihe Queen, bn assnndng the direct administra- 
tioB ef India.** As to the more a^pe^ objects and 
r e soona lor lim definitive orgamaadea of an ym|ima3 
Oonnoil lev India, iskmm are abundant tnateiials to 
proceed upon whm abme rising juiiat, alii^eiit ol 


political science, haply, some atataamm shall set^ 
himself to the task :~ 

4. D.C.r.— 'Her Majesty the Queen of iihe United 
Kingdom and Empress of India, being den«n«| of seeking 
from time to time, in matters of importanoe. the eoansel and 
advioe of the Princes and Chiefs of India, and of thus essoei-^ 
ating them with the Paramoant Power in a manner honour- 
able to themsel^s and advantageous to tbo general interests 
of the Empire, has authorised me, through Her Principal 
Secretory of State for India, to eonfor, and 1 do hereby confer, 
in Her name, and on Her behalf, upon the undermentiaDed 
Chiefs and High Officers of Government the most honourable 
title of “ Counsellor of the Empress ” : 

Arbullinot, the Hon. Sir A. J., K.G.S.I., Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General {ea'-ojfiHo), 

Bayley, the Hon. K. C., C.S.I., Member of the Counoil of 
the Governor- General {rx-Afficio), 

Bundi, His Highness Ram Singh. Maharao Riijii of. 

Buckingham and Chandos, His Excellency the Most Koble 
Richard Piautagenet Campbell, G.C.S.I., Duke of, 
(rovemor of Math'us [cx^ujftcw). 

Cashmere, His Highness Ranbir Singh, G.O.S.I., Mahtr^ga 
of Jammu, and 

Clarke, the Hon. Colonel Sir A., K.C.M.G., C.B., Member 
of the Conneil of the Govemor-Gi neml. 

Couper, tlie Hon. Sir George. Bart., C.B., laoutenont- 
Govemor of the North-Western l*i'ovinoe8 {ex^ojfieto). 

Davies, the Hon. Sir Robert Henry. K.C.S.I., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab 

Gwalior, His Highness Jayaji ilao Biudhia, G.C.8.I., 
Mah«ir{ij>i of. 

Haines, His Excellency Sir P. P., K.C.B., Commauder-m- 
Chief in India 

Hobhouse, the Hon. A., Q.C., Member of tlio Coundl of 
the Governor -(Tcneral 

Indore, His Highness Tukoji Rao llolkar, G.C.8.I., Mah^- 
i/gu of. 

•Taipur, Hi» HighnesH Ram Singh. G.l? S.I., Maharuja of. 

Jhiiid, His Hitfhness Rsghliir Singh, G.C.S.I., of. 

Norman, tlie THLou. Major-General Sir ffl. W., K.C.B., 
Member of the Council of the Governor- General 

Apwio). 

Rampur, HLs Highne^^s Kalab Ali Khan, G.C.S J., Nnwab of- 

Straohey, the Huu. Sir J., K.C.S.I., M6ni1>er of the Council 
of the Governor- General 

Temple, the Hoii. Sii* R., Bart,, Iv.C.S.I., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal {e.r^vjHcio). 

Travancore, Il.H.. Rama Varina, G.C.S.I., Maharfijli of. 

"Wodehouse, Hm Excellency Sir P. E.. G.C.S.I., K.C.B., 
Governor of Bombay {vX'-oJHvif). • 

Lyttov, 

Vieerojf and Gvvernor^Qrneral. 


Rebirln. 

THE STORY OF INDIA. 

lirttUh lndi<i: The Siory of the I^aiione Sorieo* By 
R. W. Fra/eu, LL.B., I.C.B* (wwirad), Lecturur 
in Telegu and Tamil, TJniversit^College and Im-» 
parial Institute, etc. (Loudon : T* Pishur Diiwui). 

For flie purposes at the Series, there need be nw 
quarrel with the luoluBiou of India, wi th s t a nd it ig 
the diversity of its teeming populatiooa. Heitism 
need riisre be any quarrel over riie restxkded tad^ 
though the story gues hack to u mtiod ieng Mte« 
osdent to the oonneorion uf the Sritiah wm Uta 
country. There the British are, and there tlwy **•' 
likely to remain ; above aU, there they^ hare made 
hiatc^ in a very rsmarkable way ; and it ia now dC 
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extreme importanoe that the csourse and the cauaes 
^ that hkfeoiry should be known as widely as 
possible, and that the deductions should be drawn 
with due care and appreciation. Hr. Fraser’s task, 
in spite of its picturesque elements, has been a very 
difficult one ; for the facts are most complicated, and 
often Bcatteied so as almost to defy welding, while 
the available space is severely limited. Hence, 
^‘throughout the Story attention has been centred 
more on the main factors which led to the founda- 
tion and expansion of British Empire in India than 
to mere details of military operations or of adminis- 
tration.” A general view is no doubt effectively 
presented, and perhaps with that we ought to be 
content. Still, with stronger literary powcur, Mr. 
Frazer would have been able to weld his matter 
together more compactly, and to give greater force 
to particular episodes. In some important points, 
too, causes and tendencies might probably have 
been set forth with much larger advantage. The 
obligation of impartiality in the criticism of policy 
seems to have been taken to heart with a strictness 
that tends to diminish the real value of the lessons 
that the Story might have fairly been used to in- 
culcate. Yet, with all such deductions, the volume 
still forms a good average member of an admirable 
and most useful Series. 

In a single chapter, Mr. Frazor disposes of every- 
thing antecedent^ to the rise of the East India 
Companj^ deecribing mainly the course of early 
Indian commerce, but also indicating rather than 
tracing some loading channels of the interchange of 
ideas between the East and the West, ‘‘the wide- 
spreading influence of which,” he justly remarks, 
“ is even at present but little I'calisod and but 
eeldom acknowledged.” To this period belongs the 
century of Portuguese primacy, and the awakening 
of English interest to the possibilities of Eastern 
trading. Tke second chapter, covering the seven- 
teenth century, sketches the suooessful rivalry of the 
English with the Dutch and the French for the 
monopoly of Eastern commerce, and enforces the 
supreme importance of the command of the sea. In 
1702, the East ludia Company was reconstituted in 
Ae^form it maintained down to its supersession by the 
Grown in 1858. The reader should now have gained 
“ a clear insight into the primary factors underlying 
British Dominion in India.” Secondary causes of 
but little less influence iu fact, though not funda- 
mental, next fall to be explained. TJie Mughal 
Empire was falling to pieces ; “ the people, separated 
from each other by diffeacuces of race, religion, 
language, customs, and local tradition, lacked the 
essential elements wherewith to combine in a 
national sentiment of opposition to the invasion of 
a foreign power whose resources and strength were 
secured on the seas.” After some account of the 
Aryan invasion, and of the predecessors of the 
Aryans, Mr. Frazer concisely pictures the Great 
Moguls, and suggestively points to “the inevitable 
law of India, with its enervating climate — that the 
land can never be long held or firmly gov^ed by a 
race whkh does not periodically renew its strength 
and manhood by fresh reeruihi drawn from northern 
or tempeirate ol^es.’^ One oalmot but feel, however, 
that there are eounter>*elemeuts in the problem, and 


fhat those are receiving steady £( deiridophieirt 

under the teachings EngUsk ^ 

final spasmodic efforts of Sraaco, or rathhrW tko . 
ill-fated Dupleix, La Bourdonoaiai and Mr* 
Frazer rightly sets them down as “ merely intorost^ 
ing as historical facts, for without ncmnmaiid of the 
sodS France was powerless to compete England 
in the East.” 

In his important chapters on CUve and, Warii^eii 
Hastings, Mr. Frazer ably sustmarises the r6siiIta:of ! 
recent investigations into the mala p^ts ^ con*, 
troversy, peditioal and personaL Hastings^, ill par- 
ticular, has undoubtedly been dear^d “from mimy* 
wildly reckless and even false chargna.” Wi^bent 
shutting one’s eyes to much that must be regrettabie 
to the judgment of history, one can readUy undei!^ 
stand how Clive impenitently stpod asto^hed at 
his own moderation,” and how Hastings coidd 
honestly vindicate himself in terms of the bitterest 
and most contemptuous reproach. With regard to 
Hastings, whose cause Mr. Frazer seems inclined to 
champion more boldly than he specifically does, he 
writes on the general question as follows : 

Ar to Ihe SHRentiul morality of t^<)0 colossal intrigues of 
llaRtingH, iioitlier his ago xior onf age, in a oompolsory 
Htruggle for existencse, can judge. The same problem, diffeiv 
ing m none of its osRcntial detrulR, lies before us to-day in 
our detennination to hold our possesi-ions in Africa as a field 
for the outlet of our pioduotiouR, as well as in the contMetent 
efibrts of Russia to gain seaports iu the Medlterraneim or in 
the North Pacific, ho as to establish a oommercial prosperity 
for herself in the future, by means which are iribvitably des- 
tined to end in success. All we are cotioemed with is the fact 
^at IlaHtingK in his dealings with the native powers had but 
one main ideal before him-- that of seiwing the inten^sts of the 
East India Company, and establishing on a secure basis the 
foundation of the British Empire in India, so tliat the com- 
mercial eiiterpriso of the London merohiints should have Its 
necessary development. If in this the^e be discovered any 
taint of turpitude, not by Hastinge alone but by the nation at 
large must the btumo be bom^. 

Still, however much truth there may be in this argu- 
ment, it does no more than shift the responsibility ; 
the turpitude, if any, yet remains. Hastings, in- 
deed, might fairly be credited with excuses that are 
not open to uh or to Kussia — certainly not to us. 
For example, Hastings had situations of the utmost 
difficulty and peril thrust upon him by a policy that 
he neither initiated nor approved, and he had to 
save himself and his charge at all hazards. But the 
general thesis opens up wide vistas of discussion, 
which will always be peremptorily closed by the 
supposed requirements of the extension or mainten- 
ance of commercial supremacy. In a nation of shop- 
keepers, morality is inevitably bent to the assumed 
interests of the shop, or temp(mrily put aside till a 
more convenient season. At the same time, there 
remains much to be done for the adequate exposi- 
tion of the real baaSs and conditions of the 
conduct of the greatest of our Pro-consuls, though 
Mr. Frazer has gone as far as he legitimately ooxud 
on the present occasion. The case of Nanda Humor 
must be taken to be eonolusively settled by Sir 
Jamas Fitzjames Stephen in favour of Hastings^ and 
that is one remarkable vindication. • 

The policy inaugurated by Olive and Hastings 
found its natural development ^in the subsequent . 
conquests and annexations that constitute the 
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popuUir landmarks of later Indian history. Hr. 
J^ser gives a fair aoooont of the disastrous 
Permanent Settlement under Lord Oomwallis — 
disastrous immediately and permanently— ^ough he 
somewhat weakly cmaracterises it as not ** par- 
ticularly successful.’^ He shows how the insanely 
vaunting Sultan of Mysore, the proud. Nisam of 
Haidar^ad, the pup^ Nawab Wazir. of Oudh, 
the fierce Maratha ^efs Sindhia, Holkar, the 
Bhonsla, the Oaekwar, and the Peshwa, were one 
and all forced to bow their heads before the 
imperious dictates ” of the iron Wellesley Though 
f the wars against the Pindaris, the Ghurkas, the 
Psthans, and the tbihrattas require just notice, yet 
Mr. Fraser might have been expected to make room 
for somd more adequate indication of the works of 
TMoe duri ng administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings. What may be called the modem history 
of British Administration in India commienced 
under Lord William Bentinck, whose work opened 
with an operation now ominously familiar — the 
restoration of financial equilibrium after a war, the 
Burmese war of Lord Amherst. The abolition of 
Sati, and the suppression of the Thage are pro- 
minently mention^; but it is unjust to Colonel 
Sleeman to say no more than that his and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor’s writings effectively drew public 
attention” to the latter subject. With Lord 
Auckland, Afghanistan comes unpleasantly into the 
story, and that ^^very advantageous, useful, and 
humane ^iece of rai|oauty,” the annexation of Sind. 
Under Lord Hardinge, we have the marvellous 
history of Bangit Singh, and the first Sikh war ; 
and under Lord Dalhousie, a strong course of 
annexation, beginning with the Punjab. The 
Mutiny is generally well narrated, though the 
various causes might be more definitely valued, and 
the essential points of the various critical emer- 

K ncies might be more precisely touched. The 
;6r summary calls for no particular remark, except 
that it is crushingly abbreviated. 

The final chapter also suffers seriously from inevi- 
table compression. It sets out the main heads of 
the moral and material progress of the country 
under British rule. Without putting it strongly, 
Mr. Frazer yet points out that there <^may be 
limits ” to military operations and provisions 
beyond which no Government, with a due regard 
to financial considerations^ can prudently advance.” 
He further says, quite justly and properly, that 
** the revenues of India, from which these increasing 
expenses of the army, military defences, civil ad- 
ministration, and loss by exchange have to be met, 
are raised for the greater part from that portion of 
the population least able to bear any increase of 
taxation.” He speaks plainly enough about the 
grave danger ” of the steady ousting of the pea- 
saniiy by law in favour of the usurer— a danger 
recently emphasised in these columns by Sir William 
Wedderburn. and in the Governor-General’s Council 
by Sir Griffith Evans. In ponolusion, he quotes 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s statement of ** England’s prime 
function in India at present ” : ” to superintend the 
tranquil elevation of the whole and intellectual 

standard.” The general proposition, however, does 
' not take us far : is does not exempt us from ipjgUaxit 
I 


ft 

examination of the practical operations of detail, 
from time to time proposed. We trust, however, 
thet Mr. Fraser’s book will be widely read, and tihat 
it wiU do something for the popularisation of 
serious interest in the government of our Lidian 
fellow-Bubjeots. 


AS OTHEBS SEE US. 

^‘Our able and energetic contemporary.** — The New 
Saturday, 

** The best source of current information on the 
controversies of our great dependency published in 
England.*’ — 2^he Speaker, 

“A record and review of Indian ' affairs, which every 
Enfflishman with the due sense of ' obligation ' would do 
well to study.” — Bradftyrd Oheerver, 

Beviewing our seventh volume (1896), the Wetdmimier 
Gazette described it as ** a well arranged file of carefully 
prepared articles and statistics on Indian matters widen 
must prove of considerable value to x>olitioians and 
journalists, and others. Our Eastern dependency is a 
topic on which there is not only much indifference but 
ignorance in this country. This a course of study of the 
columns of India might do something to dissipate.” 

‘‘All who are in sympathy with popular native aspira- 
tions will be delighted to see the manner in which the 
political, social and intellectual activities of tlic Indian 
movement are reflected in its pages .” — The Leeds Mercury, 

“ The volume of India for 1896 has reached us, and 
will be found invaluable by students of Indian affairs 
who sympathise with the development of the native.” — 
The Star, 

“ Brimming over with interest .... an excellent 
periodical . ” — 'The W astern Mtrmry ( Plymouth ) . 

“ The new number of India contains much instructive 
matter .” — The Newcastle Leader, ^ 

‘ ‘ Our esteemed contemporary India.” — TheEnglisfman 
(Calcutta). 

“ Jndja, in the hands of a new editor, tfccms really in 
a way to x)erfornL the difficult feat of making a publi- 
cation entirely devoted to Indian affairs x>ay its way in 
England. Its x»ages mny be lookcnl to tor some exposition 
of roost subjects that arc before the Indian Government 
and public .” — The Pwveer (Allahabad). 

“Anyone who is desirous of getting to what is 
the real sentiment of India on the main questions which 
concern her welfare, could not do better thamread India, 
which seems to us to place fairly and justly before its 
readers views which the most enlightened of the Hindus 
entertain of our rule, and to give a sensible and sound 
exposition of the policy best suited to the interests of the 
Hindus and of ourselves .” — The Huddersfield Examiner, 

“ A most useful and^ admirable publication .” — The 
Simersct Kxj}ress, 

“ Althoujgfh we differ from many of the views exx>ressed 
in this x>cnodioal, we are bound to admit the talent and 
enterprise with which it is conducted,”— Jnd*on and 
Easton Enyimer, 

“ A sober and serious xiiaga/ine . • • . with its excellent 
supplement, which gives a verhatim report, of Indian 
debates in the House of Commons during the month.”— 
The Army and Navy Gazette (Xiondcn): 

“An enlightening monthly serial.” — The Eastern 
Mornintj E4sws (Hull). 

*• An unread newspaper .^’ — The St, JamnU Gazette, 

Pvtotnd Iqr a. Boimn. i A v. Took** Otiwt, U.C., «iiA for 

tbs fttfsakstora (tb« ladiM NatlMial OooffraM), at tM And 86, 
PslaOft tSiwttbm iLiiiiA^ ».W. 
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Tjik fainiuo is apiiarentlj’' attracting less 
ThePamine. attojition on the part of a 

public whoso leisui'e is for tho moment 
divided between sflrring events in Eastern Europe 
and preparations at homo for the Diamond Jubilee.’’ 
Yet, acc-ordiug to tho Viceroy’s telegram printed in 
tho newspapers of Maj" 20th, the total number of 
persons on I’olief is no less than 3,608,000, and 
although, in tlie judgment of the Simla correspon- 
dent of the Tmai, the calamitous peiiod which was 
entdhid upon last autumn seems slowly <lrawing to a 
close,” the peoj;)!© of India have certainly not yet 
come to tonus with tlieir unfathomable and incon- 
ceivable sufferings. Meanwhile, tho Tim^ir has made 
an important discovery. It has found out that famine 
is not, after all, “an affair of climatic conditions 
alone,” but is closely related to “the staying powers 
of the people.” One is inclined to say, in tho words 
of an impulsive member ofLord iSalisbmy’s audience 
on a recent occasion, “ common sense at last I ” We 
should, indeed, have been glad, if space and other 
circumstances had permitted, to repi'oduoo the articles, 
appai’ently'only tho beginning of a series, which 
appeared under the heading “Indian Affairs,” in the 
Times of April 27th, May 10th, and May 18th. Tho 
writer, whose identity is not a verj' profound secret, 
addresses himself to “the inevitable discussion of 
the causes wluch underlie famine,^ refusing to admit 


that “because the crops fail the people must 
I^erish.” • • 

**The battle against famine is peroeived to be a speoifto 
stage in the struggle of man with nature in which everything 
seems at first on the side of nature, but in which the ultimate 
viotoiy generally remains with men.” 9 

Nor is it enough that “ the material resources of 
civilisation,” such as irrigation works and railways, 
should be “ applied suddenly to an Asiatic countiy.” 
Civilisation has less tangible resources as well. 

** The staying power of a people under Uie strain of a great 
calamity is the product of the normal weH-being of .the 
people in ordinary timos, and of the reserve of resooroes which 
a high standard of well-being builds up. We thxui oosne to, 
the opposite side of the shield, and, losing sight for the 
moment of the rainfall and other natural causes of 
famine, we find that its actual effects depend largely cm the 
permanent prosperity uf the people.” 

There is uothing voxy startling or novel abput all 
this. But it is, to say the least of it, satisfactoty to 
road it in the columns of the Times, 


The “Over- to discusB the conditicK^e ^ 

Po]^ation ” which make for the permaneulr pros- 
perity of the people^ the writer of 
“Indian Affairs ” C8ll8. attention to (a) the need of 
fixity of tenure, with special reference to Orissa and 
Assam; (&) external emigration, withspewfil reference 
to the grievances of British Indians in South Africa; 
and(c) inteiTial deA^elopment, with spsnial'iteferenceto 
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aa equitable system of provincijil finance. As to fixity 
<rf tenure, the following passage may be interesting : 

** Throogbont almost all Lidia the Government lets the 
the land to the poople cm thirty years’ leases, and subject to 
cc»rtain provisions can, and as a matter of fact 4o«s, raise the 
the rent at the expity of each term. It thus seoures the 
unearned increment for tlie State, and is enabled to provide 
lor currency and other financial contingenoies by keeping a 
firm bold on tbe land. But shrewd observers assert that the 
absence of a pcnnanent settlement operates aa a disoonrage- 
ment to improvement, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
Government pays dearly for its power to raiso the rent by 

cheetking the prosperity of tlie people In certain 

parts of India jMmnanenoe of rent has long been demanded in 
the interests of the people, and at each recurring famine the 
demand is repeated with increased force.” 

Aiid Kero is an admirable passage upon tlio system 
of provincial contracts : 

We cannot truthfully assert that the State has done all 
i) at may bo fairly expected of it to avert famine while the 
whole macbsneiy of district development, by which alone 
the material resources of the country can be drawn forth and 
the staying jKiwer of the people strengthened, is thrown out 
of gear for the first half of each five years, and carried on 
durhig the second half in fear of the next dislocation. The 
decentralisation of Indian ilnance has been worked in a way 
which its projector, Lord Hayo, could not have foreseen, and 
which he would have been the first to condemn. Continuity 
is essential ti> economical progress, and while the population 
constant^ increases the progress of the provinces is, during 
two yew out of eaojh five, impeded or brought to a stand by 
defective methods of finance.” 

Tim paspages that one regret e in this series of useful 
articles are those which give proniinonee to the 
bogey of qyer-population.” The over-j)ox)ulation 
of gi’oat areas in India has, wo are told, passed into 
a proverb. No doubt. But is it a truthful and 
tru«^tworthy proverb ? It is employed on all sorts of 
occasions by all sorts of Anglo-Indians as a con- 
venient excuBO, a comfortable iheor>% with which to 
answer any and every complaint against a buroau- 
eratie Government. What strikes one about this 
short way with grievance - n^ongors ” is that it 
proceeds rather upon assumption than upon demon- 
strated facts. liOt tlie champions of the over-popula- 
tion theoiiy give us facts and figui*es, instead of 
habitually begging the question. Are they pTvqmTed 
to show^ that population in India exhibits a higher 
rat© of increase than population in Europe ? And — 
what is of more importance— are they" pj'ojmred to 
show how there em be over-population of working 
bees as distinguished from drones? The Indian is 
proverbially skilful, industrious, and frugal. Given a 
chance ^he is nerfc oniy able to earn a bare 
subsiB'teaiee, %iit also produces waluablo commodities 
wiiich reach top of the market.” chief 
difficulty lies, not in the number of Indians, but in 
faults of administration which keep the woz%m 
apart fri>m sBaterials, direet their industry itrtb 
wroiag chanoBels, and dvain out of the countiy so 
large a prc^porHeai of the prodnats of dabomr. Ihe 


Hindu is advised by some British wiseocreito change 
his religion. If wo are to wait for a better economic 
condition until that change takes place w e shall h^ve 
to wait along time. The simpler, more expeditious, 
and mere hopeful mctliod is to remedy the defects of 
government which are so largely lesponsible for the 
iinpoveii8hment .of the mass of the Indian poople. 

The PhiloRoidiical Hocieiy of Glasgow 
^ iniblished in jiamphlet form a 

notable addvfjss on “ Some Aspctcts of 
Politi(5al Economy from a Ooinmeroial Point of 
View,^’ wxsenlly delivered by Mr. (ieoige Handasyde 
Hick, the Ih^esidont of the Econoinic Science Section 
of the Society. About one-fifth of this interesting 
essay is devoted to the present famine in India, than 
wdiich, in Mr. Pick’s ojiiniou, no question iu modem 
liistory makes more emphatic call upon economists 
for light and leading.” Ilore is the “most reiuark- 
able phoiiomeiLori ” to which Mr. Pick invites 
earnest tjonsid oration 

<*WiUia continent said by some jfiersons to be threatened 
with the mo.«ifc awful calamity of famine which modem times 
have ever known, it is but rarely suggoBted, either In Indian or 
liome paper A, that there ie any actual scaroity of food to feed 
all the people. The London Thnfs of i\}i February publiehoe 
a telegram from the Vioerfy afiking that money lie e^mt iu 
preference to food. I^ird George Hamilton, speaking at 
Harrow on the 10th instant, stated the Viceroy and himself 
had arrived at the conclusion that ^with the spring crops 
there would be Buffitdent to carry the poople on.’ Wo con- 
etawriy read of higher prices for food, bnt never that food 
uanaot bo abundantly bought at tbe higher prices. Bid the 
worid ever before see such a altuatiott as a famine of money 
with which to buy food, while sufficient food existed to feed 
all the people P ” ^ 

The Indian famine, it would seem, is a money famine, 
not a food famine. In supjiort of this view’, Mr. 
Pick observes that tlic rate of interest in Gie Indian 
bazaars is not quoted under 30 jier cent. ; that even 
at Giis usurious rate money could hardly bo 
borrowed ; and that the Bank of Bombay was 
refusing loans on Goveinment paper, even at a time 
W'hen its minim am haidiug rate was 12 per cent. 

« Under these oireumstanoes, and with discount in Ijendon 
under 2 per oent., money would at once and naturally fiow to 
India, were it not that the rate of exchange at whit^ it could 
be brouglct back again is so uncertain that even a difference of 
10 per cent, in the rate of diaeount is recognised ms insoi&oient 
to'ooverthe ride iuoumd.” 


But Mr. Diuk still asks how for the 
gcarcity eff Tupfees is responsible for the 
“phenomeniil*’ scarcity of money in 
India. For, comparing the price quoted 4or 

rice in India with ^he'irtiiijeaflt 'price of wheat in 
Glasgow, he finds' that 

<< We have eighty milUona of peojde suffering from sooiriity 
inimiciil to heslth, or^from soaroity threatening death, when 
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food j« apparimt>]y abundant enough to fer-d all* at a price of, 
Mj, iA a penny pfr lb. The present price of wheat iu 
Olaagow in 16a. per 240 lb.»a'80 of a penny per lb,’* 

This conclusion leads Mr. Pick to a reflection which 
might well have been written by Dr. Daclabhai 
Naoroji himself, and which has supplied the basis (»f 
all intelligent non-oflicial crilicism of the present 
situation in India : — 

** Gentlemen,” he aekfl, “has it over occurred to your minds 
to eonofive of poverty such as tho foregoing indicatfsP Hero 
we have probably the xiioet industrioua, the most euonomh^al, 
the most peaceable and well-regulated people in the world face 
to face with death from Htarvatioii, beoauMe they have not 
money nuiSoieut to buy food grain, which can be purohaMcd in 
the worst cu«e at under a penny per ptmnd. Koineniber, too, 
that beyond their food reqaircinenta their wants arc of the 
fewest, as neither clothing nor houses arc essential in immense 
districts of that country.” 

It would, a.s Mr. Dick say's, be unreason abh^ to 
Buppo.^'O tliat the mludiou of the Indian poo})lo to 
Htarv«ti(»n ]K)int is solely, or mainly, duo to tho 
3^artial failuro of season’s rains In a ct>untry 
frequcjitlv pnjducing two, soiaotimos three, crops in 
the year. 

“It may bo mainly due to eoouomie causes. Such <*.aii6es 
have long been forcHcexi and pointed out by many <«coiioniiKts 
and by the viceroys and finance ministers of India. Notably 
has Ibis la'OTi done* in the remarkable desputeh <»f the Govern- 
ment of India, signed by the Viceroy (TJarl Duflerin) and his 

Council, of dnio 2nd Vobrmuy, 1886 Bead in light of 

later events, it goes to show that existing troubles in Indie are 
mainly diuj to economic causes for which tho people and 
Ooverniiiont of Great liritain are mainly respouHible. The 
Pirst Lord of the Treasury has been at pains to point out that 
in this inatter the indheyed iiiten.‘.sls hero arc permitted to rule 
the councils of the nation . JVohahly the permission is useti in 
their own supposc^d ini crests. Certainly it has been used in 
duect o] •position % the policy of the Government of India.” 

Mu. Du’g j)roroods to ooiitrast in strong 

An IrMgnifi- ^orius llu' charilv whu li is now boing- 

nvdod out to India wilii llio animal 
drain of India’s riisourcos io tho Luitt'd Kingdom: — 

“ If the dispatch mentioned is corroctly regarded to-day as 
ai monument of far-seeing wisdom and Htatesmaiishix)- - its 
truth deinonslrated by eA|jericiice— consider in connexion with 
it that this country is now fussily engaged, with much 
unction to itself, in sending an insignificant charity dole of 
under a crore of rupees to the Government of India, which 
Oovenimeiit has for years jNist been compelled, by tln» altera- 
tion of laws iu Europe and America, to send annually to this 
country Indian produce valued at 8 crores of rupees (at pur of 
exofaaxjge £8,000,000) in excess of what tho iiilHrest it ha.s to 
pay w'-as reckoned ai when the debt was mainly incurred. It 
is asked — Are we thus in our relation to India, as rulers, 
jreviving ancient 1>arbariHxns by living in luxuiy while drawing 
upon the labonraof the subject races of India till these races are 
impoveriahed below subsisteaoe point? ” 

Mr. llick closod reforeuces to the Indian fanunc 
with the ‘‘heartfelt prayer” that Gie mortality 
might be less appalling than it was in the last great 
lamino. • 

" Soch a reoovd of preventable death would create a record 


and memorial of the sixtieth year of ihs,* >s(gn 

horrible to contemplate : and all tho mUtB terrible 
arisen in despite of the arguniente and 
yoare of those best able to judge and g^dde. It is a Aail^ao« 
tion, if a poor one, to this Slomtomie 8roti<m ifcat every 
prominent eoonofmiet bee held blear arguments e^ , r!|Mews 
with regard to this awful inatter. A pity and It ia that 

perhaps * the narrowing lust of gold ’ haa only rendered 
many hostile to the teachings of eoonomistS, but has led them 
to ridicule, malign, and misname those whose arguments, it is 
only charitable to suppose, they did not undjrstaud.” 

Wo make no apology for quoting llieae oopioU6» 
extrantei from Mr. T>ick’s paper which, are very 
sure, will bo road with intore&t and gratitodo 
throiigliout India. Mr. Dick^ft argnmiiiuta are not, 
of (50UTSC, new. But that thoy should 1>0 put 
forward by a GloHgow nu^rchaiit, who is president of 
an (H'OTioinic Rocioty, is a wolcomo aad oiuM>uragiug 
fact. On tlio partieulav point that the present 
famine is not so niuch a famino of food as a famine 
of money, it irui}' be iiiti^rosting to compare with Mr. 
Dick’s ^uildresH an article, signed “X,” which 
fippi^ared in the JVt/iv Oenturf/ ItcvUw for March 
last ; and on the p^oneral question of tho poverty of 
India, Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji V writings and 
ffliocches panmn — and Ibe Buiumary of liis recent 
evidence before the Iloyal (.Winissiou which ive 
Xnint on another page. • • 


As au indication of the dcvelopnieut of 

Tho National ],u|>luj ijifen^st iu Indian questions wo 
Ketorm urnoii. ^ i. it • j. 

may cite tho loJIowing passage irom 

tho last annual report of tho lOxecntivc* C’oinmitleo 
of tho National Iteforui Union : — 

“T^)c terrible famixio which is now devaHtating a large 
portion of India ha<^ directed public attention to the govern- 
ment of that great dependency, and it has been ckarly 
demonstrated that one of tlu? most fruitful c:Rusea of distress 
and death among our Indian fellf)W-ttubjcotfl is tho extreme 
impuveriiihmcnt of tho poorer classes, duo to the excessive 
burden of taxation laid upon the country through the extrava- 
gant and wasteful military polic.y of the governing body, and 
to the absoucto of agricultural hanks and the unchecked 
exactions of native usurers. While the native population has 
become less and less able every year to make proviidon againat 
clrtmght, there has been an annual increase in military 
exjxinditure during the last ten or twelve years of nearly 
four-and-a-half niillions sterling. Your Committee urge tlmt 
this que.stiun of the right government of India is one in which 
all Liberals should take an active intereHt, and they advise 
that apecdal attention should bo directed to it by lectures and 
literature daring tho ooming year.” 

Tlio National fiwm l^nicm, as many of our * 

ai'o doubtloBs aware, is an impoi’taut “ propagandist” 
association, vliich, oRpecially, though not. solely, in 
tho North of England, advocates by means of 
leaflets auii lectures tlie policy of tho more advanced 
section of tho Tiib^u’al ptti*ty. The President of the 
Union is Mr, Philip Stanhope, M.P., woA tho able 
and ©norgetiic Secretary is Mr. Artlur Q. Symonds, 
who i«, wo believe, connected with India by many 
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laxoily ties, and loaea no opportunity of urging tlie 
daiuiB of the Indian people* The National Beform 
TTnion has of late years actively co-operated jrith 
the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, and has through its numerous lecturers 
disseminated over a wide ai'ea the facts and the 
doctrines which the Congress seeks to spread* 

A CoaiiBSPONDBNT Writes: — An under* 
Cnatonments lying assumption on the part of some 
Qnssdoa. militaiy authorities seems to be 

that prostitution is a necessary evil, and thei'efore 
that, recognising it as such, they ought to take steps 
rather to mitigate its physical effects than to i^emovo 
the evil itsfdf. But even if, in a given place and for 
a given time, a rigorous system of examination and 
detention succeeded in mitigating the physical effects 
of prostitution, tlie value of such a system could not 
be fairly determined without refei*eueo to its iudix*ect 
and remoter results--*all the results, that is, which 
ttdght be expected to follow (not in India alone) 
from a State system of quasi-insurance against the 
3penal consequences of vice. As it is, however, the 
system of examination has not been shown to attain 
even this limited degree of success. The C.D. Acts 
were not ^^repealed, even nominally, until 1880. Yet 
the admission rate per 1,000 among British soldiers 
in India gradually rose from 203 in 1876 to 385 in 
1886 (page 15, recent Report). Hinoe 1886 the rate 
has risen, though not steadily, to 536. But (a) the 
increase during these ten years after repeal is not 
gi'cater than the increase dtiring tlie ten years pre- 
ceding repeal; and (J) repeal was not rigorously 
carried out in India. lu the home army, whore 
repeal has been rigoiously carried out, the admission 
rate per 1,000 has greatly declined (page 19, recent 
lioport). These facts perhaps render unnecessary 
the question of casuistry— how much disease must 
be prevented by tlie system of examination in order 
that the gain in hcmltli may irounterbalanco the 
Imtefulness of the system Y The fact that in 1895 the 
admission i*ate per 1,000 in India rose to 522 has 
encouraged the grotesque siatcmout that half the 
amy in India is ponnaiu'ntly in hospital through 
contagious disease. The avei-ago number in hospital 
is 45 per 1,000 (page 9, i>aragraph 11, recent 
Report). As to the suggested contrast (page 19) 
between British and foreign armies, [a) is it pro- 
bable that admissions to hospital ” nre fxs accurate 
an index to the real amount of disease in foreign 
annies ? and (5) foreign amiies are not <[uartered in 
India. The disease Ouctuates oddly (Memo., p. 4, 
para. 8, Lucknow mid ( 'awt^tiovo). How is this to 
bo explained? And is it true that the virulence o| 
the disease has increased not only after, hut becauso 
of, repeal ? AUathat the statistics seem to show is 
that the old system of examination is no remedy, 


and, therefore, that a remedy must be sought iA 
some new direction. 


<< Equal Mil. Alfbbd Webb writes: Burely 

JnstiM” in such eases as the f oHowing^easos that 
too often meet one’s eye in Indian 
papers— should be more generally brought before 
British readers. 

Oaloatta, April 22, 

Two apprenticea in the Kandirapara Bailway worinhep, Vt . 
name Lawaon and Collins, were diarged More the Joint 
Hagistrate of Banaghat, who is a Bengalee gentleman, with 
assanlting two native women in a train, trespassing into flia 
women’s car, riding on the foot-board, and false personatioa. 
It appears that on the 14th instant the aconsed got into an 
np-train without tickets. While the train was in motioii, 
they examined the tioketa of the passengers, pretending th^ 
were authorised ticket-inspectors. Between Chogdah and 
Banaghat, Lawson entered the women’s oar and Collins 
lowered the gas-light. Lawson assaulted the wife of an up- 
country pointsman and a widow with two children, who were 
the only occupants of the carriage. He tried to commit 
criminal assault upon the two women, who resisted him, while 
his friend watched from the foot-board. The train arrived at 
Banaghat and the accused were arrested in a sooond-olass 
bath-room where they had hidden themselves. The two 
women identified the accused, u/io ndmitisd th^ charge^. The 
Magistrate sentenced Lawson to one month’s rigorous im- 
prisonment for assault, and a fine of Bs. 60 for false persona- 
tion. OolliDB was fined Ks. 60 for false personation, travelling 
without a ticket and riding on the foot-boards while the train 
was in motion. — Madrat Standard, April 23. 

What can be more monstrously unfair than such 
magisterial action? It is difficult enough in India 
to convict whites of outrages on natives. Pui*ely 
when conviiited they should be sufficiently punished. 
Imagine what would be incttcd out to Wo apprentices 
fur such outrages upon w’omen in a railway train 
in the United Kingdom— in India but a month’s 
imprisonment and fines of soma £3 15h. and £3 2 b. ! 
If anything, punishments on whites in India ^or 
su('h crimes should bo mure sevcjre than here. Do 
wo not there assume to be the superior Cliristian 
raeo— st^inding as it v ore m heo parentis to the 
pGoj>l(» — espoeially in relation to ivoiuen and tliose 
who ai-e weak and defenceless ? 


TheMuoation ^ 

of School at J alandhar contains an ao(^ount 

Hindu Girls. work since it w'as opened in 1 890, 

and marks a distinct advance in the education of 
Hindu girls. The school is a secondaiy one, unlike 
those ivhieh have been established by the State, or 
by niissionaiy entoi*pTiso, and it aims at doing for 
the Hindu population of Jalandhar and its neigh- 
bourhood what the High Schools do for the Euro- 
peans and Iho (Christians. At first some opposition 
was offered, but it has been suecjessfuUy overconie, 
and th(j sibool has grown rapidly. The number of 
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Bclidlarl iticreaeed from 8 in 1890 to 104 in 1895, and 
among them are many married ladies, and some 
endows, of whom some are being trained as school- 
mistresses« Boarding-houses have been started for 
the benefit of pupils coming from a distance. The 
Ashram, which was opened in April, 1896, with only 
fire girls, had increased its numbers to sixteen before 
the end of the year. By tliis means the usefulness 
of tlie school is greatly extended, and pupils have 
come from tlie Bombay Presidency, the North-W estem 
IVovinoes, and Baluchistan. Tlie course of instruction 
in the school includes physical exei*cises, hygiene, 
cookery, and music, as well as the ordinary subjects 
of reading, arithmetic, etc. ; and, to judge from the 
many extracts from the school log-book given in the 
Beport, the work is well taught : — 

** The Bchool promises to beoome a model in the Province, If 
its promoters oontiniie the same interest in it as they have 
hitherto done, and the public does its share of duty towards 
such an institution. One of the speoia] features of the school 
is that it commands influence outside the Jalandhar Oiiy ; and 
several girls are now reading who have come from long 
distances, and they appear to me quite at home, and ae«mnah 
taken care of as they would be by their own people.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the benefit which 
ought to acjcruo from the higher education of Hindu 
women. Although *it has been little attempted in the 
past, it is a scheme entirely consonant ivith the 
expressed oi)inious of the Vedic; books, and should 
pot, therefore, meet with opposition on religious 
grounds. Tt offers to Hindu women a possibility of 
releasing tliomselvos fnan a life of excessive triviality, 
and of fitting thAiiselves to work in tlie future fur 
the good of their country and their fellows. The 
promoters of klie school dt'seiwe great praise for the 
pioneer work they have done, anci it is to bo lioped 
that other <'itics will shortly follow the example of 
Jalandhar in su^iplying 2)roj)er physical and mental 
training for their girls. 

Amoxg the English visitors to the last 

. .A Cougi’(»s8 was Mr. George Hai’wood, 

»omei.angres8. recorded his 

impressions in a neAvs]»ai)er article, fr<»ra uliicli we 
give some extracts on another 2 )age. Mr. Harwood’s 
description will be read with sinno int(»rest. It 
contains, as will bo notVed, both light and shade. 
But when he abandons wliat may be termed the 
function, of descriptive rej)orter and assumes tl»e 
function of critic, lie seems to be a little ham 2 >ered 
partly by lack of infoimation and partly, w’o must 
add, by a cei*tain vein of subocldity. For examide, 
ho writes : — 

“Short as has been my stay in India, it has been long 
enough to teach me what value ehould be put upon the words 
of the people; therefore I make I4tle of the glowing elo- 
quence/' etc. 


And again: — . - 

” X ventured to eiiggert that one fwiit id 
Beeolutious was their verbosMy, eo that one isirifld 3^ 
wood for the treei.^’ 

It is not the ednodjon of the 

but his justioe and ooniage/* ^ ^ 

Similarly, Mr. Harwood apj^ra to havi^ ;<oi!ibMQ63 
the over-population ” fallacy, while, as TOgafljda 
proposed separation of judici^ and executive duties, 
he thinks that 

“the Oongrees might well address Ihiieif to priutdoaU 
objections whloh are made to the bhange; stidhas tliiai it wsald 
Iftoresee the expense of govenunent and diminiah its’SiiBtSsiwy 
— just as if the Congress had not been addressinig 
itself to these objections for the past tea yeaxs n&d 
more. Mr. Harwood is not, it would seem, ae(}uaii|i6d 
with Mr. Bomesh Chunder Dutt’s scheme. As^ &r 
simultaneous examinations, Mr. Harwood obsetres 
that “no examiner has ever yet discovered a test for 
those qualities of character which have more to do 
than any knowledge with fitness to goveni.** No 
i^oubt. But that is an argument against examination 
as a test ; it is not an argument for refusing in faict, 
while we promise on paper, to admit Indiana equally 
with Englishmen to the test of examination. Mis- 
taJees like those— due, obviously, to nothing less 
remediable than imi>orfect knowledge— detinct, of 
course, from the value of Mr, Harwood’s article as a 
wliole. But his descriptive passages are, as we have 
said, intei’esting, and he is perfectly accurate when 
ho wiites: “The Congiess claims that its members 
come from different i)arts of the country, that they 
ai*e in close touch with the masses of the people, and 
that therefore they are often likely to know more 
of the feelings of those than is i)ossib}o to 

Eurojienn oilkitils. All that they ask is to place this 
knowledge at the service of those otfifials, and that 
dno weight should be given to it.” 


Wlien a collector of customs indig- 

nantly throws uj) his em]doyment, 

quotes poetry, talks about I’C- 

ward of” his “own conscience” and “the inwaid 

certainty that time will do” his “memory justice,” 
and offers to take the Govoruuient and th.e public 
into his confidence “ pt this crisis,” he runs the risk 
of pi*ovj>kmg more smiles than tears in an un- 

rogenorate world. Does not Thackeray say of Jos 
8edley that at a ceriaim period in his life he fancied ^ 
himself to be somehow or other mixed U2> yiilT tlio 
juiblic wtdfai’e? Mr. F, II. Skrino, whose farewell 
letter has ath'acted some nptice in India, and is 
reproduced on another, page, seems to bo labouring 
under a similar theory. But w^hon ^all necessary 
discount has been taken off his rathej' iminful 
heroics, his letter remains an interesting and instruc- 
tive accotint of the Indian Civil feorvice from tho 
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q&er — that it?, tlu* <lieorj chanted — side. Tlie effect 
of t&e letter 'vvill not;‘ porhans, ho quite ^diat its 
au^or intended. It amounts rather to what ^o 
Ctermans call wnptying out tho hahy with the hath. 
But when a disajq)ointed worthy stands at tli© road- 
aide and swears at large the disoidminating listenoi’ 
may, after all, derive some advantage from his 
retnai'hs. The Indian Mirror — one of the host of tlie 
Indian journals — says that Mr. Hlvrino’s “ d<‘niinciu- 
^on Js inspired more by t^nvy than a sonsi^ of ])ahli(‘ 
duty/’ That is a sevejH) judgment. But wo <.M»nfoss 
that we should have attached more public importance 
to his criticisms if ho had uttered them Wforo 
deciding to resign. The trntli s(uviu8 to he that Mr. 

is not midow'od wdlli a lively sense of linmoar, 
eitec, for example, he could not have writloii “so 
complete is tli(^ absence nowadays of hprit de corpn 
tbfkt one’s Auocess(;rs rarely jmwihase 0113’ large pro- 
portion of one’s household furniture.” But, of 
OOUTSO, that ciiviimstance does not diminish ihe 
VaIuo of his observations U])on drainage, terdinical 
education, and the Hijnhi (^xodus.” ' 

Bvthe uuliin(‘ly death of Mr. Juverilal 

Thela^oHr. ij Ycinih, of winch wo received news 
\ b,y telegram ivoiu th(' Hoiuha}^ I'rcsi- 
denev" Association on May «Stlj, the indiuu Xalional 
Oongi'ess, and tho pcojde of India, jiave the 
services of a girted, assiduous, aiul modest work{'r. 
whoso place it w'ill not he easy to (ill. ^J'he Bzulish 
Ooiumittoe of tlie Indian Jsatitmal (\>ngre.sfj at their 
meeting on Ma3’ lltli, adojtled a. roolulieu (o:- 
pressing their deepest n'gret at the sad news. Tlir-v 
recogiiised in Mr. Taverilal “an imliriug' amJ 
devoted worker for tlze good nf liis ciaiutrvjuen, 
the loss of wljose wise counsel and jraidaiu^- will 
be fell hy all friends of India.*' AV*(» hhv<- i\*c<‘ivi>»i 
the follmving brief niemoir ironi one of Mr. 
JaveriUiVs BoiuhaN' liiendw wii(» is a: p’-c'-eut in 
l/otidoii : — 

“Mr. Jarerilal wa^ a. tuiUtc of Nuriiul, in Ihc GajVrat 
district.' Tliat town is (mly a few miles from Ib^' rieh und 
pruMperowH of Abin^' Jabafl . Ah bis .mirname iudicates, be 
belon^rcd t<> the caste of high Bmhmins. Like many of bis 
cemteinporarios bo was educated at t}i« Elpbiu-tone lufuitutiM;, 
that aUciiTig monuTnent which the of Hombay raised in 

1S27 to the gcnhiH of Moiiuftfcimrt ElpbinMonc. From his 
sohooldays onwrirds Mr. Javcrilal ^as know'u as a man of 
steady spplimtion, and great natural talents. He auccesKfully 
4 pMi^ from Rohool to colUfro. In fc8o8, h(j wan one of the twc' 
first Bflksbiii fellows of Elpliitisione Ctdlr.gc— his colleague 
being that distinguishtnl Sanscrit seholnr and social re former. 
Professor Itamlcrishna Gopal Bbanhaokar. After fniiohing Ids 
•oademic career, Mr. Javertlal became a nicrcbaut. King 
Cotton ruled the day in Bombay dnflng the Antericon War of 
liidependonttc (l8/il-6). Owing to the stoppage of all e,xpf>rts 
fitom the TTnitcd States of cotton to Lanooshire, Bomlay Was 
the chief market whence that mauufaoturing coimty derived 
He supply of tlie r^w staple. Mr. JairerUal joined n finn 
which traded in cottqp, and made large profit^^,, only to lose 


them Uter when the issue of the war was detetmidioi* Bnt^ 
though engaged in mercNUitilo pursuit#, Mr. Javerfial was not 
blow to employ his leisure hours in the study of barnhig. 
financial and eoonomio problems. Mr. Javerilid had from an 
early age a special aptitude for such subjects os taxation and. 
land revenue, cm wMeh in later years he was able to spes^c 
and write with all the authority of an expert. ®he relrisioii 
of revenue sSttlementa had oommenood in 1861 in the ^strict 
ai Kairii. Mr. Javerilal took the greatest interest in watching 
tiieso surveys, and how the survey offitHsrs of the day assessed 
the different agricultural holdings of his native district. He 
had many opportunities of cheeking these official operations, 
and later there appeared a series of letters from his pen on tho 
subject, which wm-e afterwards collected in the form of an 
in«itructivo brochure called ‘Kotos on Kair»i.’ Those notes 
hronght Mr. Javerilal into promineuce, and greatly encouraged 
him to pursue his studios on the land rcvetiuo system of IncUa, 
and specially of Bombay. Later, ho became a member of the 
Bombay Manicipal Corporation, and devoted himself with 
siTigular energy to a study of civic finance. So that when the 
Ijeneficeut schorao of Lord Kipou was introdneed into the 
country in Mr. Juverilal was in an admirable ]>osition, 
from his personal knowledge and expmeut;R, t<i write a ‘Koto 
on Local feelf-Governmeut,* uhicb could still be read wifh 
profit and instriictiou by thc»s(} who dceirc to acquamt Ihoin- 
selves with the early l>eginnings of seif-unvcmmeTit in tho 
Bombay E^rcsidency. His Ulorary activity iiuinifcsfc-fl itself in 
other Tvays. Ho was a constant i-ontrilmtor to the Kngjjsh and 
Katiivo press; and it is to V* hoped that hin exi'cuiori* will 
roilect in pemmmmt form tljo more valuable <»f tlaw* cMjtribii- 
lions. He was also a contributor to tht^ pages of tlie 7'.Vw^ 
Jtffhat Jifnoviafton JonrmJ. There was one paper which at the 
time attracted great a.Uentjo!3, miincly, on ihe sr-cret nn thods of 
iho Anglo-Indian burcaneraev in India. That papu deserve.s 
to bere.-^'ued from oblivion and placed before the rising tjenera- 
tnm of Indians. The last ten or fift.C'on years of his life were 
enrindy devoted to public aliair'*. "Wherove’' a piildic move- 
ment w.'ts to be hct on foot Mr, Javerilal Voujil be one of the 
lii*st to bo invited. He was a persistent friend of mnuiciptil 
progress, and many are tii<3 battles of municipal retreucliment 
he t’ongljt ill tlie iialls of tho Uorporatii.r.. F<n’ Ids many 
servici in Iho dorporatiiui, Mr. Javerilal v/as elected I'r<*8ident 
of that tjody in Ihtl'i-.i, an ufiioo in which la ae'piittcjii Liinsolf 
wiih his iiccustomed good sense, disi'ivdion and impartiality. 
Jn l.SDI he was elec.tfcd President ot’ tho Bombay Pr^'vnioiol 
<'onteroiif,:e. Ho wnts also honorary Secretary of the B mib/y 
branch of tho lioyal Asiatic, Society. So few arc tin* hard utmI 
jierHi.steiit workciN in tlit public life of Bombay that it i» 
impoHsith! not to recognise the gup wdiich the (biath of Mr. 
Javerilal leaves. And none wdl more deeply feel tho 1*>h.s than 
the Bombay MunieipJil Goi*porfl,titjn anil itio Bombay Presi- 
dency Asscadation. As a member of i.ho Bombay Legislative 
Gomicil, too, Mr. Javerilal has lift his mark. Ko nieinber waa 
more pcisibtcntijt his iutcrpellutions on the land revenue settle - 
ments, and no n.embur appbf'd bynself with greater industry 
or more accurate informutiuu to atecrfuin the exact truth from 
the Govemmoui. Koedlc-w to Kiiy, his intcrpelJatioiiM led to 
beneficent cliauges in tlie department of land revenue and 
agriculturo of which the outeido public know little.” 


Tkk Tif/irtt of April ‘J7th contained a letter from Mr. J. P. 
Goodridgo upon “Britjeh Iron ludustries and Tndiiiii Orca.’’^ 
Mr. Goodridge invited attention to “the eiuu'xxicms and splendid 
aOQUmnlationri of iron ore which occur in the metamorpfaio 
rook# of A;banda, in the Central Provinces of India.” He a^ed 
that “ the prtwent rules of th© Government of India under 
which mining of anv df*)ieription can he curried on tti India 
have discouraged rather than facilitated Kuropean entcrpiise.*^ 
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CONCHIATIOlff OE LITIGATION. 

• ' 

By S» W. WNPBS&atntN, Bart.^ K J*. 

In support of iny plt'a for a detailed villajg;e enquiry 
into the causes wliich Iiavo led to the ruin of the rayat, 
I have indicated, in previous articles, throe directions 
in which those causes may he sought: the dis- 
organisation of agricultural credit; the harsh and 
unsuitable methods of revenue collections; and the 
rack rents exac^tod by the Goveniinont. Many 
•other causes, arising* out of our centralised and 
unsympathetic Rysteui of administration, Iiavo con- 
contributed to blight the rayat^s industry ; but none 
more than that which 1 will notice to-day, I moan the 
establishment in our rural districts of debt courts ou 
the European model, ^fhese courts wUro no doubt 
established with the host intentions, but in this 
resp<»ot they are only a ty])o of the many blunders 
<5oniiuitted in our Indian administration from want 
of toucli with the i)coplc, aggravated by our insular 
s(‘lf-estcem, ami absence of imagination, v»^hich 
makes us assume, that wliat suits us must necessarily 
be }»eiielicial 1o others. Theses debt courts, planted 
siTuoug tlie rural ]ioj)uhttion, always remind me of 
»Syiliit»y Smith's i*iiugh j<ike about beef for the 
Jliiidiis, mid his ironical i>ropo«al to establish 
nov<*nnii(mt beef sbo]»s in all Uic villages of our 
ludiau lunjiiro : John Hull himself likes a hoof 
steak; why then sliouJd not tlie JlinJus also bo 
similarly supplied, and thus share in the blessings 
/of British rule ? • 

The subject of thf*so debt (iourts is a large one, 
and cuTiuol be dealt with H.d(‘.(juately within the limits 
of one article ; so I will conlent myself with a brief 
c\j)osition of the following propositions: {A), That 
tlu* rayat cannot get on without the village moucy- 
hmder, and that uudm* the old native system the 
relations between the two classos were friendly and 
bcueUc.ial; (/f), That by lJ\o introduction of debt 
courts upon the liluropoan model those friondlj’^ 
relations have liecii destroyed, and the rayat has 
bct*u made the serf of tlie money -lender ; and 
( f/), That relief may be obtained by the revival and 
scientific d<n"eloj)meut of iho old system of cou- 
<{ilLation and arbitration, by means of Panchayats,’* 
or village councils. 

In order to illustrate those j)ropositionB in tlieir 
order, w'e may take tho case of the Bombay lleccan, 
partly becauso in ihoso districts tho chronic discord 
<ireated by our civil coui*ts bjoke out into oj)on war, 
and partly becauso wo possess in the five volumes 
wliich contain the It© 2 >ort of the Deccan Biots Com- 
mission a great body of facts coUocted ou the spot 
by export observers. Wo find, as regards (A), the 
original relatione of the iwo claeme^ that the land is 
brought under cultivation by the joint action of tho 


rayat and tho village *‘flaiikar’^ or money 
The established custom is that the senkw 
the aeed^com, and feeds the rayat md his 
until the crop is ripe ; making also cash advasbeir^Mi 
imy revenue instalments, buy bulloeksi dig 
and so forth. At harvest time a settlement is madiiSi 
and the saukar receives a portion of the crop bjr wagr 
of payment for capital and interest. When thane^ 
fore things work smootlily, the condition of the two 
cjlassos may be regarded as a partnership founded On « 
equity and mutual advantage ; each taking a shaira 
of the crop which is produced by the industry of tho 
one and the self-restraint of the other. To quote tho 
words of Sir George Wingate, the father of 
Bombay Bevenue syetom, the village money- 
lender and tho rayat Wi)rked together in harmony^ 
and both alike shared prosperity and adversity 
togethtir.^- Tliat this is the rayat’s view of the 
natural order of things is amply shown by tho 
ovidoueo token before the Commission. Thus one 
writoi* describes how ho appealed for mercy to his 
creditor ou the ground of this natural tie, and 
besought him saying: **You are my mother and I 
am your son.’^ And in truth the parable is not 
inapt. Por tho saiikar^s advances are to the rayat 
as mother’s milk. Ho cannot Jivo without them. 
And all that he ai^ks is to be treated with parental 
kindness and forbearance. This view, which reeog- 
nisoB tho mutual deiyendenoo of tho two classes, and 
regards conciliation as tlie only hope of future 
]>rospority, was urged by Mr. Shainbhuprasfid, a 
very experienced Native membor of the Commission, 
who Bummarisod his conclusions as follows 

“The rayats cannot, do without the sankars; they must 
have Rome people to lx>rrow from, and Govemfnent cannot 
undertake the huidneRB of the saukaxai. No meaRures ahoBld 
therefore be taken that may disturb the amicable relation 
between the Hankarn and tho rayats." 

And the siuue view wits sti*ongly insisted on by the 
speakers in the great debate in the Viceroy’s Council 
at Simla in 1879, on tho Deccan Agriculturists* 
Belief Act ; Sir John Strachey pointing out that 
^‘money-lenders are obviously as necessary to the 
Indian agriculturist as the seed tvhich he so'ws, or as 
the rain which falls from heaven to water his fields.’* 

Such being tho natural friendly relations between 
the rayat and the village money-lender, w^e have 
next to enquire (B) ho%& thoee relatiom taere h*ohm 
upf and a condition of the bittereet antofiimiem * 
produced. The answer is perfectly simple*. The 
cdiango was produced by the introduction of our 
debt courts on the Bui'opean model, w'hich made the 
money-lender absolute master of the situation, 
arming him witJi the whole power of the Empire in 
the recovery of his debts. Under the easy-going 
Native tigme, which exercised little coercion in 
such matters, flie creditor had to cultivate the good- 
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wH rf his (lehtor, and to rely upon tho local public 
eggcftiou as regards tlie justice of his demand. He 
ymit one among many, and could not afford to 
otsbroge the general sentiment of tho village in 
which ho dwelt. Although therefore the nominal 
rata of inlorcst was high, being equivalent to 12, 24, 
and ^6 per cent, per annum, according to the rayat’s 
oredit, the actual recovery depended very much upon 
the result of the harvest, and the myat’s ability to 
.-pay. An appeal to tho authorities practicjaliy 
reforred him back to local public opinion. Por 
fwnong tlie Malirattas the Panclidyat or Court of 
Arbitration was the main instrument for the ad« 
ministration of justice, and it was only in extreme 
cases that the creditor could reckon upon the 
coorcivo help of a decree from a stipendiary judge. 
Bttt all this was changed by the introduction of 
our debt couris, governed by technical rules of 
procedure, — rigidy. merciless, and irresistible. The 
nominal rates of interest became a terrible 
xWUiy when embodied in a mortgage bond. And 
armed vrith a decree for foreclosure and sale, the 
oi'editor could either evict the rayat from his 
ancestral acres, or keep him on the land as a tenant- 
on a rack rent, reducing him to tho lowest 
dc^Jths of serfdom. ,Tlio angiy despair which fills the 
hearts of the whole peasantry has from time to time 
tkowi itself in agrarian outbrealcs, but none the less 
destructive are the results where the struggle goes 
«u silently, oppression on one side, with evasion and 
fraud on the other. Volumes of reports have been 
filled with the tale of the rayat’s woes, biought 
about by our imprudent and revolutionary changes, 
which have upset and broken up the whole frame- 
work of tho rural ecjonoiny. But the fruits of our 
innovation cannot be better described than in the 
words of Sir George Wingate : — 

**Tliui miserable struggle between debtor and creditor is 
ihorougbly debasing to both. The creditor is made bj it a 
graafiing hard-hearted opjsressor; the debtor a orouohing 
false-hearted slave. It is disheartening to contemplate, and 
yet it would be weedtness to oonooal the fact that this 
antagonism of classes and degradation of the people, which is 
fast spreading over the land, is the work of our laws and our 
rule.” 

If such bo the results of antagonism why not try 
conciliation ? Why not revert to the method which 
produced ‘‘mutual eonfiden<5e and mutual good- 
will ” ? And this brings us to our last proposition 
' ( C),' that relief may he obtained hy the revival and 
meniifie development of the old eyetem of concilia- 
iion and arbitration by means of “ Panchdyate 
or Tillaye Coundh* Mr. Mountstuart Klphin^one, 
tho most distinguished Governor which Bombay ever 
possessed, was very strongly in favour of the 
I»audi4yat system, and bears testimony to its j)opu- 
larity, quoting iif jiroof the current phr§l>e “Punch 
Farameswara,” ah Eaetom rendering of the maxim 


VoxpopuK, vox Dei, In another place he says': — 
“Too much pains cannot be taken to encourage 
private arbitration.*’ And in his celebrated report 
on the Boccan he has given a full description of its 
excellent working under Bam Shdstri and the 
great Itfinister N4na Pamavis, together with his 
own views as to its continuance under British rule. 
Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm, and other 
eminent statesmen of a past generation shared in 
this view, and expressed opinions strongly in favour 
of reviving this national institution. Indian public 
opinion at the present day is solid in the same 
direction. When I was in India this feeling took a 
very practical shape in the Bombay Presidency. 
For the peox)le of their own accord sot up voluntary 
arbitration tribunals under the name of “Lawad” 
Courts, as a moans of avoiding tho mischiefs arising 
out of litigation. The following Gxtrac,‘t from a 
Native paper gives a brief account of what was 
done : — 

** The movement for the establiahment of private Arbitration 
Courts cominenoed about two years ago in the small Talooka 
town of Indapur in tho Poona District. The want of such 
Oonrts was so generally felt, and the existing law was so 
favourable to tbeir establishment that in two yours private 
Arbitration Courts have been established in tlie Zilla towns of 
Poona, Sattara, Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Tauna, liatuagkri, 
Nasick, Ahmedabad ; and in the Poona, Sholapur, Sattara, 
and Tanna llistriots, branch Courts have been established in 
the Talooka towns of Indapur, Supe, Karmale, Saswad, 
Talegaum, Kheda, Junnar, Kerjut, Kalian, and Wai. The 
Poona Arbitration Court commenced its work in January, 
1876. At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Poona, a 
Committee of eighty- two gentlemen, representing all dasses 
of the population, was appointed as a hmrd of judges. 
Private suitors are allowed to choose any one or more out of 
this number to arbitrate upon matters referred to them. Tlie 
Arbitrators sit by rotation, and get no remuneration for their 
voluntary labours. Nearly 3,600 suits during tho last two 
years have been disposed of by private settlement in tho Poona 
Arbitration Court.” * 

This public-siurited and patriotic movement in- 
terested me much. As a District Judge in the 
Deccan I Imd painful exporieiu^e of tho evils attach- 
ing to tlie existing system, and I was anxious to 
secure regularity and permaiienc(i to those voluntary 
arbitration tribunals, by liriiiging them into our 
judicial system. Accordingly, in consultation with 
exjjeriencod friends, I worked out a scheme to effect 
this pujipose. The position was as follows ; side by 
side there existed at this time two methods Of settling 
disputes, one by conciliation, that is by friendly 
Panolifiyat; the other by antagonism, that is by 
hostile suit in couri. Each had its merits, and the 
idea was to combine tlie merits of both. On tho 
one hand we had a strong staff of Native Sub- 
ordinate Judges, trustworthy and highly trained, 
and accustomed to x>unGtual discharge of business, 
but who, from their English education and isolated 



jgosition foTind it difficult to leam the real merits of 
eabh case, and were often imperfectly informed re- 
garding the condition and feelings of the people. 
Also in hearing eases they were cramped by the 
technicalities regarding evidence and procedure. On 
the other hand wo had the local Panoh^yats, capable 
of thoroughly ascertaining the facts of each case, 
their defects being dilatoriness, with the possibility 
of being swayed by feelings of partiality. The 
proposal was to combine the two, and obtain the 
excellences of both: the exact information of the 
Panchiyat, controlled by tlie business habits and 
impartiality of tho Judge. ITie plan for cariying 
out this object was based upon the old Mahratta 
system, acjcording to which a dispute never come 
before a Judge until every form of Panchdyat had 
been tried and had failed. ’ I proposed tliat each 
large village or group of smaller villages should 
have its recognised PanchAyat, the list of members 
being ap])roved and published by the Government, 
and tliat before tins Judioiid Committee of* the 
'Village Council all claims for small debts should in 
the first instance be brought. As many cases as 
possible Would be disposed of amicably, the ro- 
maindcr being reserve<l till tho Subordinate Judge, 
coming peviodically on tour, arrived at the village, 
when he Mould bit as Sir-Panch*' or President of 
tho Panohdyat, and with theii* assistance dispose 
finally of all dispiite<l points. As tho members of 
the Panchdyat ask for no re>muneration, no fee would 
be cliargod ou cases settled amicably, or at most 
, something trifling to cover ptdty contingoucies, Tho 
usual Court fee would be charged if either of the 
pariies invoked the aid of the Subordinate Judge, 
whotJier in tho decision or in the execution of tlie 
award. This payment would discourage frivolous 
objections to tho award of the Panchayat, but would 
no*t deter a plaintiff or defendant from reserving his 
case if he liad reasonable ground to fear injustice on 
accjount of locial feelings of enmity or partiality. In 
no case sliould an appeal bo alloM'ed, for in these 
small dt^bt siiiis a point of law rarely occurs, 
and when it does tlie Subordinate Judge is quite 
competent to deal with it. To guard against 
anything like a series ^of mistaken judgments vre 
might trust to the supervision of the District Judge 
and his Assistants, who would travel about, 
questioning tlio people and hearing their eomplainte, 
inspecting tlie records, supervising and encouraging 
tlio PanchAyats, and using their influem^e to heal 
village feuds and inmntain friendly relations among 
all classes. A system of this sort vras recommended 
in tho Deccan Biots Repoi*ts, and resembles the plan 
allowed by the Madras Regulation on Arbitration 
wliieh was I believe drafted under the instructions of 
Sir Thomas Muuro. 

The next step was to obtain tho opinion of 


practical men, both those who have to adiai&jrt 
law, and also the chutes spedaUy 
Accordingly a Bill was framed, and submi#^ 
large and representative public 
Town Hall at Poona on the 4th of May, 10701: ‘ 
general principles were approved, imd tho JK^ 
referi’ed to an influential Select Oomnutti^ 
by the meeting. This Oommittoe consisted erf ^ 
Subordinate Judges, two retired Subordinate, Judg^ 
two retired Revenue Officers, three Pleaders,, two 
Bankers, and one editor; all practical dee^y^ 
interested in the welfare of the rural popnlutwp* 

I have now before me their report, which 
adopted unanimously, together with the Bill 00^ 
amended. The preamble runs as foUovrs , 
^^Whereas with a view to l^ing about oonoiUstion and 
promote Inendly feelmgfs between the money lendein ard 
agriooltoral dassesi and to diminiah the expense of litigst^n 
and to render the prinoipal and moore inteUagent and respect^ 
able inhabitants useful by employing them m administariag 
justice to their nsighbeurs, it is desirable that softs againrt 
agrioiilturists should be ^posed of by Fauoh&yats, it is , 
enaoted as follows.** 

And to this preamble there followed tho twenty 
clauses of the Bill providing in detail for the r 07 
quiroments of tho case. In tmoordauce^ith tho 
request of tho Committee I forwai'dod this draft 
Bill^ for the favourable consideration of Government, 
It M’^as said of William the Silent that : 

He would do and ordain nothing except by the advice of 
Ibe estates, by reason that they were best soquainted with 
the oiroumstances and humours of the inhabitants.** 
Unfortunately our Indian (Tovernmont follows other 
and less Aviso counsels those those of tho great 
Stadtliolder. Bo this ju'acticol scheuno for tho benefit 
of the rayats came to nought. The popular move- 
ment M^as discountenanced by the authorities ; the 
stamp duty upon Arbitration Awards was increased; 
and each of the Subordinate Judges who had taken 
port in the scheme M^as separately reiArimanded. 1 
give this as another instance. of grievous luiaehief 
caused to the rayat by Government measures, and of 
the refusal of tho Govoinment either itself to remedy 
the evil, or to allow others to do so. 

BRITISH INDIANS IN SOUTH APRICA. 

T. — ^By Webb,^ 

Somiime JP*‘eaid8nt of the Indian National Cottffteeeif ^ * 

In tho early fifties there may have been some 
excuse for the people of the United Kingdom con- 
sidering themstuves before the rest of the world in 
some respects. They prided themselves especially 
on their humanity. They appeared ^to have fuHy 
adopted the principles of free trade. They had 

— — 

^ The text of the BUI will be paUsdiedi in the next issneef 
India. 

^This artible la reproduce^ by kitd ^^rmiaaion ef 4iie 
author, from the New Y^k Ndtion of J&sff 6th. a 
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atliiolished davery in their coloniea* They bolieveti 
they had extended to the farthest confines of the 
0 l 6 amTe those principles of freedom and* equality 
under which; in Ourran’s time, on British soil alone 
the slave stood ‘‘redeemed, regenerated, and die- 
mthralled by the irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation.” The empire had extended widely 
over the globe. It was free to every nationality, 
and' within its confines was known no distinction, 

Greek nor Jew, circnimeitnon nor uncircttfncision, 
Iwtrhnrian, Scythian, bond nor free.” In all these 
we were inclined to consider ourselves 
innately superior to other peoples, gui<lod by clearer 
xmson, impelled by loftier UK^tivos. 

The experiences of subsoqnont j^cars have, how- 
ever, tended considerably to modify our self- 
satisfaction. Subjected to the same tests, placed in 
Bimilar rircumstances, we have fallen hIioH like 
other mortals. Our appawjnt superiority lay not 
within our owrn natures, but in our circumstances, 
and those of our own people, who had sought homes 
abroad under ouV fiag. Under the stress of the 
Indian muting’’ and the Jamaica rebellion, wo 
developed a brutality as great us was over shown by 
a civilised i)eople, and w'liicli mem of the highest 
culture attempted to justify. W(< defied ordinary 
canons of warfare as iinudi as did Na]X)leon on his 
xetreat fium S^nia. When the War of the Ke- 
bellio]! broke out, It was soon manifest how little 
British theoretical ideas concerning lihf'rty pre- 
vailed afe against aristocratic prcjudicjes and 
BUjiposed material interests. As our colonit's wore 
(deeded self-govomim^it and cum<^ under dcnio- 
oratic influences, they adopted i)rot(’otiouist prin- 
eiplofi. We censured tlie Chinese iimnigration 
restriction law's of (hdiforiiin; but Australia and 
New Zealand, when the shoe pinched, followed suit 
with regulations as exclusive. The New Zealand 
Maoris, those that \v(?re left, fought their way to 
rOepeot, but elsewhen' in our <*<olonies has <levelo]ied 
06lour prejtidi(!e as marked in proportion to the 
ctsigencies of the situation as in your »S(mthom 
States. 

Equid laws concerning tli<^ rights of citizens in all 
portions of the empire — more especially in India — 
still subsisted. Whatever the atiitu«lo of i)ur 
colonists fowairis coloured foreigners, the rights of 
British-born subjects, of whatever race, stood intuot. 
In tlie Queen’s proclamation after tlie Mutiny, con- 
firoied by Viceroys uxKUi numerous occasions, tiie 
Indian peojde were .Hup|K)s<*d to x>o.ss('fts gua7*/nitees 
for equal treatment as inviolable us the i)rovi8ion8 of 
Magna Charta. 


** We hold ourselves bound to the natives of otir Indian 
'tenhtOi^ies by the Kamo obligfatioiis of duty whi^h bind ua to 
sll our other subjects ; and those obligatiouM, by the blesehig 
of Almighty Ged, wo shall faithfuUy and oousoiontiotiHly 


The letter and sx>irit of this 2>KicIamatiou have been 
set at naixght by recent doings in South Africa, 
fijigrantly in 'contravention of the theory of ah 
empire’ guaranteeing equal rights lurd immunities 
to- idl subjects, questiojft hm aroused wide- 

spread indignation in Judia, especially Jimong those 
cl«Bses whofiKV contemtnnmt irlfh' the ge?tei*aS policy of 
the ompii'i is essential to the peace of ffie couhtiy. 


The population of India im^reases rapidly and 
encroaches upon the means of subsistence, South 
Africa is the neaawwrtj outlet feu* emigration. Ifee 
cHmate is congenial; and thither numbers of 
Ixidians have repaired — editcated Parsee and otito*' 
merchants to trade; men of the middlo class as^ 
sbopk copers and clerks; coolies and hosts of the 
humbler classes as labom*ers — perhaps 1(10,00(1 alto- 
gether. While all were at first welcomed as helpful 
tow'ards the development of the ('ountry*^, all alike 
have been subject^ to disabilities by colour pre- 
judice and by Jaw. The subjc(t1; was treated at the 
Indian National Congress of 1894. “ I’axjors 

relating to the grievances of H.M. Indian subjects 
in tlio South African Kepublic (I’Jio ^rransvaal)” 
were presented to Parliament in Scpteml>cr, 1895. 
Concerning wrongs in Natal, forty of the ]iiiucipal • 
Indian residents there momorialised Mr. (^liaiiiher- 
lain in Fetjraary, 189(i. Ijater, Mr. M. K.. (hindlii, a 
Hindu barristt*r, long resident in South Airi(;a, 
returned to India to uronso j>ublic interest in tlio 
subject. II is address at Bombay, hist SejUeiuhor, 
has boon published ; also the memorial lo Lord 
George Hamilton, from the lloti. Blierozesliah M. 
Mehta, C.I.E., chairman oi' one of the meetings, 
which he addrossod. Mr. (Jaiidhi says : 

“The general feeling IhrougMiufc South Africa is that of 
hatred towards tho IndiaiiM, encouraged by the newApapers 
and connived at, even countenanced, by the legislatorN. Every 
Indian without exception ia a coolie in tho estimation ol' tbe 

general body of the KuropeauH Naturally indthcr the 

traders nor the EngliKb-eduiiatod JndiauK arc treated with any 
degree of respect. Wealth and abiliticM in an Indian count 
for naught in ttiai country except to Herve the intereHtH of tlie 
European coKmists. .... In moHt jmrtH of South Africa we 
may not Htir out of our houKce after O^p.in. unleAS wo are 
armed with paHHOa from our employers. .... IfotelH shut 
their doors against u». Wo cannot make use of the trameurs 

unmoleAted Public baths are not dor the Indies. 

The high Hihoola arc not oi>on for the Indians. • . - • Even 
tho primary schools are not quite open to the Indians. An 
Indian misHionary Hcbooliuastcr wraH driven out of an English 

church in Verulam, a small village u» Natal Such is 

the general feeling against the Indian m South Africa, except 
tlie Portuguese twrihiries, where he is r«Npeoted and has no 
gnevanco apart from tho general p>puJ»tivnw You can easily 
imagine how difficult it mustbefor a i expectable Indian to exist 

in such a country Ours is one <'On tinned struggle 

against degradation sought to be inflicted u|»on us by the 
Europeans, who desire lo degrade us to the level of a raw 
Kaffir.^ 

“ Except tbe I’ortiigncBO torritoricp, where lie is 
reKjieettHl tirirl lias no grievaiico apni’t from tho 
goiicitil juipulatiou ” ! — how Jittlo cause lias Protes- 
tantism to vaiml its humanity aa aujinrior to that of 
(Jatholieism, wlioro piMqudicea or interoats fiwpervone ! 

Tho Hofiitih African States in which the goiieral 
troatnmiit of British Indian subjects is above 
described* are (1) those iudofieiideut of British 
control (such as the Orange Pree l^late); (2) those 
under British suzerainty (the Transvaal); (fi) those 
under British protection (Zanzibar) ; (4) independont 
coloTries (the Gape and Natal) ; witli (5) a Ci’oWA 
colnwiy (ZuMflUidJ. 

(kiiM^eniiiug the treattxHmt of Indiana in the 
FrcHi State, tJi© United Kingdom has no direct 
roBjioTisibility and control. It could protest, a« did 
the Italian Governuient regarding the number o^ 
Italians in New Orleans. This it ha.s not doiic, as it 
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Vould cfiiieormiig liko treatment of white citizens. 
The Transvaal was coiioedod independence under 
wliat is known ns the “l4ondon ( -onventiun/' ‘‘All 
persons other than natives, coni'oniiing themselves 
to tbo laws wore guaranteed full liberty of ingress, 
residence, and egress, the right to “hire or possess 
houses, nuiuufacioi'i(^s, warehouses, shops,’* nnd to 
“ caiTj'^ on their cominorco, either in pt'rsoii or by 
iiuy agents wlioin they may think tit. to eTuph>y.** 
The dissatisfaction of British Indian natives at tjin 
manner in whidi jn-onsions were ignored 

regarding thorn was such that in IHOo tlio British 
Governtuent rofotT<«l tlie case as lietw^'on it and tlie 
Transvaal in tins matter to th(^ urbitraTiient of tlm 
(/hit^f Justice of the Orange Vree State, llo decided 
in favour of liie ^'raiusvanl larg(‘ly upon tbo ground 
that Ijord l)ej’b\', Secrelnrv <»! State in 18.^o, gave 
“an assuranee that . ]H*r Majesty’s Government 
wdll not df'sh'o to insist upon any such cotisiruc- 
tion <jf the tomis of tlie t 'onvention as wtnihl inter- 
fere with reasonable legislation ” to discourage the 
“geiipva,l influx of foreign coloured nativi^s.” Thus, 
while Jhiglish senTimcMit now appears imlinod to 
justify a Juld on a iVlondly State because British 
white e!li/(Mis {u*e delayed in tlieir atlainniont of 
j)olitie,al rights, it makes no complaint, though 
Britisli coloured citizens debarred from ovor 
acgiiiring eitiz("j>shij) or proiierty, aro permitted to 
s('lll<* temj)orari]N only upon registry and })ayinent 
of a fee (»l' aud, wJieii st'tlh'd, must inhabit only 
s])eual s’li'<M'ts, wards, and loeations, are delcirml 
the use of the sid<‘\\ail«.«, and restricted on railways 
to tlie third class. 

Jn th«‘ distnrbaiices in Xiinzibar, under 

British jn-otectiim, wdiile, «ay Indian lunmorialists, 
“Her jMajosty’s Jhirojman subjects wor<‘ given the 
opporliniity ijJi guiug to the consulate and on board 
the Kuglisli sliip for prote-ction, aud their localities 
guarded fiy troops of police, no -jii-ovision was at all 
mad(’ for us.’’ Tlew wi've r<)bbed of tlieir property, 
aud some of tliein kilL'd. Tlie (^ij)e lias ]»assed laws 
.agreofl to by tJie Home Govta-ninent, authorising a 
nfunicipality to fra mo by-laws piudiibiliiig Indians 
from the use of .sidi'walks, aud restricting tJiem to 
specilied localities. In Natal, Mr. t ‘Jiamberlai]i has 
given tlie royal assent to an act excluding from the 
franchise Britisli subjects not Imitu iu countries 
possessing paiTminentary iiisiitutions. This excludos, 
aud w'as meant to oxcludi', British Indians. An 
“ ImuiigTatioii Law' Amendment Bill ” i.s now' under 
comsideratioTi by wdiich Indian immigrant labourers 
must serve undm* a ii\h years’ indenture, must pay 
an annual poll-tax of £.} (tujuivahait to six mouths’ 
wages) or ii^avo the countiy, Jjavvs in force prevent 
Indians fnmi being out of their houses after nine 
p.m, without « puss, and from diiving cattle without 
u i>asR. In Zululund, a Orowp colony, under tJie 
iMJiitrolof tiie lloxm? Gffice tli rough the Governor of 
Natal, in recent aales of laud tmlj' peisoua of 
ICurop^ian Inrtli or doseent Imve been ponnitted to 
purehaao; and rhcii under an agreement that if nt 
any thae punhasers or their repre.sontatives or hoir.s 
permit auch hind to l>e ocoujJj’ed otherw iso than by 
persons of European birth or descimt, it will revert 
to the (hH)wn, 

These varied disubilitio.s, sufferings, and w’rongs 


have boon most stiikingly foiwd upOT 
tion, both iu India and at home, by ittr* 
during his mission to his native^ countrj^ . 
treatineut^nieted out to him on his 
at the hands of the people wlmse 
his conntiy'inen ho ha<l exposed, we are 
early abolition days in the United Stjates. 
his steamer was siguallod, a ca'owd of hjdijMailt 
wliites collected, who mobbod him, upon lusiiM^dji^ 
with stones and beating. At length, rescuer 
taken to a friend’s house, stones and other mmMM* 
were • thrown against it, while “several aitlimgp 
speeches WM're made.” 

Nr'iihm* great branch of tlio Engiish-speiuu^ 
family can, in truth, i>lumo itself uimn its pfiorfiar 
innate virtues or immimity from failin^js. At ihe 
same time, the Gonstitiithin of the United StateSi 
with equal Laws (brokon or outraged, it is trU6, 
swaioiial prejudices), would appear likely more 
rn]>idly to tend towards eipial liberty and ©<|Utl 
rights tlnm Constitution of the British Empire, 
unihu* vvliicli impfuial prejudices and difCerouccs of 
rights and immunities ar(' sanctioned by uno4)UAl 
law's. 

II,.— By G. K. (Iokhalk, 

Profeasor of mstory and rolitmal Mconimy^ Fergumm 
OollcffCt Puvna. ^ 

The memorial which the British Indiase in Niitel 
havo recently submitted to Mr, Chamberlain uafol^ft 
a tale which no Indian can read without bitternoMft 
and no right-minded Englishman ought to 
without a feeling of deep shame and indignatioiL 
We all know how Wordsworth, in one of his sonn^ 
recalls that a Eomau master once stood on Grecian 
ground and to the people assembled there pro- 
claimed the liberty of Greece, and that the proeJa^ 
matiou filled the fallen Greeks with wild -dehgli^ 
And we know with what severe dignity the poel 
reproves the folly of the Gi^eeks in imagining that 
liberty could thus be bestowed by one nation 0901 
another as a gift. Not all the blended powers at 
earth and heaven can do that, he exclaims. It must 
be acquired by a people for itself, and d^ervid 
before it can be m-quirod. If this is true of Liberty, 

I believe it is even more true of that other mom 
principle which occupied with Liberty so prominesit 
a place in the eariy creed of the Freimh devolution 
—-Equality. If Statutes and Proclamations-*4iho 
spontaneous gifts of Parliaments and Sovereigiis— • 
could place a subject people on a footii^ of equalil^ 
with their conquerors, the people <ji India hnd 
occupied a proud, a glcrious position indeed to-day. 
For more than sixty years, this delusion of equatt^ 
has been kept up, andPit has beguiled many of m to« 
live in that paradise which the wise man avoids. I 
do not pretend that even during all this time, this 
equality has been anything more than mere pwsar- 
equality, if such an expression may be allowed, or 
that pi-evarieation and subterfuge Imve not been 
used by the representatives of the ruling rs«e to get 
out of "the obligations imposed upon them by thw 
premises and declarations. But^ the very fact of 
their resorting to such means diearly indicated the 
moral strength of our posifcioii, dad. left us grouad 
for hoping that in course of time we might so appeal 
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ip* t1i6 conscience of Englishmen that their sense of 
Imour would triumph over their selfishness, and 
that we might at last have that justipe done to us 
whioh, though long delajed, had never^een irr^ 
voeably denied. The Englishmen of Natal, however, 
seem anxious to give us a rough shaking, and wake 
us to a truer, though more disagreeable, sense of the 
situation. And bj a curious irony of fate, the year 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Her Qraoious Majesty’s 
* reign is selected to bring home forcibly to our 
minds the fact that, after all, we are only British 
slaves, and not British subjects, and that it is idle on 
our part to expect justice or fair treatment where it 
does not suit the interests of Englishmen to be just 
or fair. 

At the beginning of this century, England strove 
nobly for the emancipation of the slaves. Who 
would have thought that in the closing years of 
this self-same centuiy, some of her children would 
endeavour to proclaim the doom of praotiofld slavery 
for three hundred millions of people under her own 
flag — for one-sixth of the whole human race — and 
that she would quietly look on while this outrage 
was perpetrated in her name ! 

The Dovemment of India has always been prompt 
in giving adequate protection to its English subjects, 
in whatever quarter of the globe they may ne^ it. 
WSl it not raise even a feeble protest, when the 
members of a British colony insult its Indian sub- 
jeote In the most shameful manner, say that they 
are only black vermin and not men, that they can 
live on the smell of an oily rag, that they breed like 
rabbits, and that it was a pity that they could not 
be shot down, and so forth, and so forth? The 
bitter mockery of the assertion that we are British 
subjects, or that we have a Government to look 
idW our interests, was never made plainer than by 
this Natal business. 

The pumerouB disabilities, which have been im- 
posed on the Indians in South Africa by men who 
are *^png^the foremost in their denunciation of 
Bresideut Kruger for his treatmeut of the ITitlauders, 
have often been set forth and discussed in the pages 
of riiis journal, and I have no wish to enter into 
them on this occasion. My purpose in writing this 
paper is mprs^ly to cell poiut^ attention to the lead* 
faets connected with the anti* Indian demonstra* 
lion that took place in Natal on I3th January, 1897, 
which was intended to prevent the landing of certain 
Indian passengmn on board the SS. **Courland” 
and SS. ^^Naderi,” and which culminated in a 
cowardly and disgraceful attempt to Ivnch a highly* 
cultured and respected Indian gentleman— an at- 
that still goes tinpunifthed. These facts are 
ew,'bujb they wUl not ml to cpnvey to the Indian 
mind a lesson and a warning which will not be 
easily forgotten. 

In August, 1896, a certain Sugar Oompany in 
Natal applied to the Immi^ation Trust Bmud, 
inden&ig fon a certain number of skilled In^an 
labourers. The Board granted the application. As 
;Soon, however, as the iuonnatiem was published in 
the newspapers, a violent stmnn of indimatim, arose 
in the oomny, and an agitation against Ime influx of 
any more^Indiansiwas set on foot* iU a reeolt, tibie 
sugar company grew apprehensive ana withdrew its 


appboation ; but that failed to satial^ tiiie ^itatom, 
who^now wanted to rid the colony of Indians alto^ 
gethmr. While the public mind was thus excited, 
a press telegram to the following efiect was dieu* 
patched by &uter*s Agency in Bombay to Natad : 

A pamphlet pahlished \ti India deolaree that ihe Indians 
in Natu are robbed and aBAaulted and treated like beasts, and 
are unalde ,to obtain tedreise. The Times of India adveoatea an 
inquiry into these allegations.’’ 

We all know that Beuter is no friend to IndiS* 
But there are limits to misrepresentation beyond 
which even he is expected not to go. The restilt of his 
mischievous telegram was naturally to add fudi to 
the fire. The pamphlet was a statement cd the 
grievances of the British Indians in South Africa by 
Mr. M. K* Gandhi, who had been deputed by the In* 
dians in Natal to represent to their countryman in 
India the grievances from which they sufiered, and 
to secure the GO*op6ration of Indian authorities and 
Indian public bodies in their struggle for their 
redress. That there was nothing in this pamphlet 
to justify Beuter’sidescription of its contents became 
abundantly clear to every fair-minded man in Natal 
when copies of the pamphlet itself arrived there. 
But, meanwhile, the mischief had been already done. 
The two leading newspapers of Natal — the 
Merewry and the Natal Advertmr — thus expressed 
thems^ves on the point. Said the Mercury : 

Mr, Gandhi on his part, and on behalf of hie countrymen, 
haa done nothing that he is not entitled to do, and from hie 
point of view the principle that he is working for is an honour- 
able and legitimate one. He is within his rights, and, eo long 
as he acts honestly and in a straightforward manner, bo oannot 
be blamed or interfered with. So far as we know, he has 
always done so, aa»d his latest pamphleS we cannot honestly 
say is an unfair statement of the ease, from his point of view. 
Reuter’s cable is a gross exaggeration of 3Ir. Gwdhi’e state- 
ment. Ho enumerates only a numbei' of* grievances, but 
these by no means justify anyone in stating that his pamphlet 
declares that the Indians in Natal are robbed and assaulted 
and treated like beasts, and are unable to obtain redress.” 

The Advertiser wrote : 

** A perusal of Hr. GandliiV pamphlet, rooontly published 
in Bombay, leads to the conclusion that the tolegraphio descrip- 
tion of its objects and contents was considerably exaggerated. 
True, Hr. Gandhi oomplains of a certain amount of lll*treat* 
ment of indentured Indians, but there is nothing to warrant 
the statement ' that he alleges that the Indians in Natal are 
robb^, assaulted, and treated like beasts. His is rather the 
old familiar grievanoe that the Indian is regarded and treated 
by Europeans as belonging to a s^arate mss and race, and 
not one of themselves, ITrom Mr. Gandhi’s point of view this 
is very deplorable, and it is easy to sympathise with him and 
his oompatriots.” 

But, while this change d opinion was alow m 
coming, and even when it came, affected only 
ttoughdul few in Natal, the organiMre of the anti* 
Indian agitation were doing their beat to take 
advantage of Beuteria miarepreaentation and rouae 
the worat f edinga of many of the oolonieta egirinat 
the" Indian aettlers. On ISth S6;^ember, 189$, an 
Aaaoriation, called tlxe European Patriotic Amoc^ 
tion, waa formed in Maritzbui^gt the object of whibh 
was the practical exoluaion of the Indiana the 
Oblonj. Two montba later, another Aaeoomrion 
the aame object waa eatabUahed in Durban, ealM 
the Oolonial f atriolic Asaooiadon. TMa Aaaocinbon 
drew up and circulated for aimaturea A poUtiQn, 
libdOfing and maligning the Indiana aa pereona 
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in Golim^fts regarda the desirability of preventing the 
over-tttniung of the Colony by the Aiuatlos.” 

Another meeting of a sioiilar charaofcer wae held on 
the 7th January, and finally it was reeolyed to go to 
the Point to ^^reoeive’’ the Indian passengere and 
tell them that they were not wanted in the colony. 
The mob present at the meeting promised that when 
they got to the Point, they would put themselves 
nnder their leader, and do exactly what he told 
them, if he told them to do anything.” Meanwhile, 
to intimidate the passengers, a letter was written 
to them by Qaptain Sparks, to acquaint them with 
the state of feeling in the Colony,” and they were 
told that, if they attempted to land, they would run 
great risk of personal injury. A similar intimation 
was conveyed by Government to the masters of the 
two vessels, but happily the passengers remained 
firm, and thus on the 13th January the two steamers 
got ready fur disembarking. 

The scene at the lauding, and some incidents 
connected with it cannot be better described than in 
the language of the memorial itself : — 

•* TjOfjg before the owners were informed that the ships were 
to be brought in that day, the town knew it. The bugles to 
rally were sounded at 10.30 a.m., the shopkeepers put up ihelr 
shutters, and people began to flock to tho Point- The follow- 
ing is an account of the musUw at the Point, taken from the 
Natal ‘ Shortly before 12 o’clock the muster on 

Alexander Srpiare was completed, and, as fur as could be 
ascerltiined. tUe sections «were as follows Kfiilway Tuen, 100 
to 1,000 -Wylie, loader; assistants: G. Whelan, W. CoU>.s, 
Orant, Erlsmont, Dick, Duke, Russell, Oaltlor, Titheiidge. 
Yacht Club, Point Club, and Rowing Club, loO— Mr. Dan 
Taylor, leader ; aasistants : Messrs. Audert m, Goldsbury, 
Hutton, Harper, Murray Smith, Johnston. Wood, Peters, 
An'iar-«nn, Cro-^s, Playfair, Seaward. Carp'mb'rs and joiners, 
450— Puutfin, leader; assistants: H. W. Nichols, Jas. Hood, 
T. Q. Harper. Printers, 80— Me. R. D Sykes, leader; 
assistauis : W. P. Plowman, E. Edwards, J. Shackletou, E. 
Trolley, T, Armstrong, Shop assistants, about 400— Mr. A, 
A. Gilson, J. M<dntosb, leaders ; assi.stantK : M^srs. H. 
Pearson, W. H. Kinsman, J. Pardy, D iwson, 8. Adams, A. 
Hummery, J. Tyzack, Johns, J. Ripson, Banfleld, Etheridge, 
Austin* Tailors and Saddlers, 7o— J. C. Armitago, leader ; 
assistants : H. Mulholland, (Jr. Bull, R. (Godfrey, E. Mander- 
sou. A. Rose, J. W. .Ueut. C. Dowse. Pla.sterer8 and Brick- 
layers, 200 — Dr, McKenzie, leader ; u.ssistants : Horner, Kcal, 
BrotmUy Jenkinson. Poiutmrii, a small section --J. Dlok, 
lea^r ; assistants : Oimber, Claokston, Poyson, Elliott, X^irr. 
Geuersd public* about 1,000 -T, Adams, leader; assistants ; 
Franklin, A* F. Garbutt, G. W. Y<»ung, Somers, P. F, Gar- 
butt, Downard. Native section, 500— Mr. G. Spradbrow and 
Mx. B. C. Vincent organised tlie natives, and kept them in 
order on Alexandra Square, while the liemoustration wan 
going on. They told natives they had appointed a dwarf 
native as their leader. They were highly amnsed with this 
diminutive chap, who marched up and down in front of their 
ranks olfleeriug them, while they went through a number of 
exercises with their sticks, and danced and wlioopod. This 
mfov^xlan exeellent diversion to keep the natives out. of trouble. 
Later cm Supt. Alexander appeared ^n hor. setback juid moved 
tihea»o^ the square. 

“ Ah tbo / Courland ’ entered the bay all eyo.s wore on the 
look-out to see what form tho demonstration was taking. A. 
row of people, exieuding from the south end of tho nitun 
wharf to some distance along the north pier, could be per- 
cseiyed, but they seotried to take matters very calmly. The 
Indians ou hoard did not seem much scared, and Mr. Gandhi 
and a few others wlio were on deck looked on with an unpor-. 
turbed expression. The main body of tho demonstrators, who 
had Ihrsmgod the vesseds at the main wharf, could tiot bo seen 
firtom the "incoming « Warners. The surprise expari«nce<l by 
those ou the embankment when they saw tho * Copland ’ laid 
alongside the Bluff Onannel mo»rjng.H, was sesih by their 
actions. They were seegi to rush hith)i» and thither, entirely 


at a lose how to proceed, and soon they all left to attend fibe 
meeting on Alexander Square. Thie was idie laet that the 
vessels were to see of tne miioh-talked-of dmnonetratieii. 
The passoxigers lauded in small batches in ferry boats, about 
two hours i^ter the crowd had dispersed. As for Mr. Gandhi, 
the Superintendent of Water Polioo was instructed by Tfr, 
Esoombe to nflier to land him and his family quietly at night 
that day. Mr. Gandhi aocopted tlie offer with thanks. Ltater 
on tho same day Mr. Laughton paid him a frienddy visit on 
board, and suggested that they should land together. The 
suggestion whs ucoopted, and on his own responsibility, at hie 
own risk, and without previously informiug the Water Police, 
landed near Addington with Mr. Langhton at about 5 o’clock. 
He was recognised by some boys, who followed him and his 
companion, and os they were proceeding along West Street, 
the main street of Durban, tho crowd became large. Mr* 
Langhton was separated from hirn ; Mr. Gandhi was kicked, 
whipped, stale fish and other misHUes were thrown at him, 
which hurt his eye and cut his ear, and his hat was taken off 
his head. White this was going on, the wife of the Super- 
intendent of Police, who happened to be passing by, bravely 
afforded protection with her umbrella, and the police', on liear- 
ing tlie yells and the cries, came to the rescue, and escorted 
him safely to an Indian house. But the cTowd, which hod by 
this time become very large, did uc»i leave, and, blockading the 
front of tho house, demanded ‘ Gandhi.’ Asd^irkness deepened 
the crowd continued to swoU. The Huperintrmdent of Polioo, 
fearing serious disturbance, and forcible entry into the house, 
had Mr. Gandhi removed to the Police Station disguised as a 
polioo constable.” 

That the affair of this demonstration has filled 
sober Englishmen, even in Natal, with pain and 
shame, may be seen from the following letter which 
one of them — Mr. Laughton — deemed it his duty to 
write to the JSfatal Mercury on inth January: — 

“I ob.servG in your leader in this morning’s issue of the 
you give it iim your opinion that Mr. Gandhi was ill- 
advised in lauding and coming through Durban on Wodtiosday 
la>«t ; Htul, as I was cicrtaiuly a party to his r,oTmng ashore as 
ho did, I shfillfeel obliged by your giving tne an opJ>ortuni^y 
of answering your remark. Hitherto it hiis lieen useless to 
speak unlci^s you wore prepared to adopt the programme of 
the dexDoustration party and its particular nio^.o of attaining 
its ends ; but, now that the Committee is djssfdved, and the 
minds of men are no longer being inflamed, I trust that my 
letter will receive calm and thoughtful corivdoration. Let me 
commence by saying that while the agitation was proceeding 
1 obtained a copy of Mr. Gandhi’s pamphlet published in 
India, and comterning which wo nnioived Reuter’s cable some 
months ago, and I can assure your readers that Router, not 
only misrepresented tJie pamphlet, but misrepresented it so 
much that, on reading tho two, 1 cannot but come to the 
conclusion that the writer of the c.ab1o hud not read the 
pamphlot. I can say further that there is nothing in the pam- 
phlet which anyone could take exception to on the ground of 
untmthfulness. Anyone can obtain a copy and read it if he 
chooses. Lot your readers do so and answer honestly: le 
there any tiling in it untrue •' Ts there anything in it which a 
political opponent was not justitied in saying in support of his 
cause? Unfortunately, the mind of the" public was inflamed 
by Boutor’s version of jt, and throughout tho recent die- 
turhances there was not a man to point out to tho public the 
difforciu^ between tho true and tho untrue. I don’t wish to 
hurt any man’s feelings by repeating tho words which ho 
uttered in the hour of excitement and which I know in his 
calmer iht>meutH he will deeply regret, but, in ftrder that the 
poslUou may be understood, I must place Imfore your roadem 
shortly, what Mr. Gkfcadhi’s position was before he took the 
step of landing and coming into town. I shall, therefore, 
without mentioning names, give the effect of just a few «>f the 
public stalemonts made concerning him: (1) That he had 
dragged our reputations through the gutters of India, and 
had pfiut»>d thorn as black and filthy as his own face. 
(2) That he might be allowed to come ashore that wo 
might have tho opportunity of spitting at him. (3) That 
some special treatment, at the word of command, should 
be meted out to him, and that he should never be 
allowed to land in Natal. (4) That ho was engaging' 
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IximseU on boacd the qnemtined in g^ing hriefa from 
pMengers against the Oeyennneat^ (&) ^at Tvhen three 
genttomen, representing the OonimittiiQ; af the dmonstration, 
went on bom the * Conrland,^ he was in such a * fiaxdk ' that 
he was etowed awagr in the lowest hold ; and. On another ooca* 
sionv iliut he was^seeii sitting on the deek of the * Cburland ’ in 
a most dejeotedmood. Theseare onlya lewof the things stated 
against him, but 1 take them as sufficient for mv purpose. 
If the above charges were tame, if, in oUiiur words, he was 
a eowaidljr calumniator, stabbing ns when at a safe dWnco, 
and if he had acted so that he was a fit object to bo spat at, 
and afraid to return and face the Gonsoquenoes, then he was 
unfitted to be a member of an honourable profession, or to 
hold the position of leader in a gmat political question in 
which bis coantryinen take as much intoest as we do, and who 
are as much entitled to ventilate their political views as we are. 
Before he went to India I had met him in basiness matters on 
several occasions, and was struck with the anxiety shown by 
him to avoid litigation and to put matters in dispute ou a fair 
basis, and with the honourable manner in which he dealt with 
bumness mattors, so much so that 1 formed a very high opinion 
concerning him. 1 say this advisedly, and 1 nave no doubt 
my words will bo approved by the members of the profession 
who know Mr. Gandhi. It was once said by an eminent 
judge that success at the Bar was not attained by endeavour- 
ing to injure opponents at the Bar, but only by so qualifying 
oneVseli as to be equal or superior to such opponents, tio 
in politicsal matters, we must give fair|)lay to an opponent, 
and. answer his argument by counter- argument, ana not by 
heaving half a lirick at his head. 1 have found Mr. Gandhi, 
both in legal matters and on the Asiatic question, a fair and 
honourable opponent, obnoxious to us us liis contentionfi 
may be, who would scorn to hit below the l>elt. To 
viiidiOHtu himself before the jmblic, then, it was decided 
that he should not* give his enemies an ^lppo^tunity of 
saying that he was 'funking on board the *Coiirland,’ 
where ho could have stayed for a. wreck if he had chosen ; 
that he should not sneak into Durban like a thief in 
the night, but lliat he should fdoe the music like a ina^} and 
like li politicjal leader, and— give me leave to say — right nobly 
did he do it. 1 accompanied him simply as a member of the 
Bur, to testify by so ooiug that Mr. (htudhl was an honour- 
able member of an htuourable profession, in order that I might 
raise my voice in protest against the way in which he liad 
bcod toeattHl, and in tbe hope that luy presencie might save him 
from insult. Yi^r readers liave now the whole matter before 
them, and the rcuHons which induced Mr. Gandhi to land as 
he did. ile might have kept to the boat at Cato’s Creek, 
when he saw the crowd collecting to reccivo him ; he might 
have taktn refuge in the police-station — but he did not. Be 
said he was quite ready to face tho men of Durbau, and to 
trast tliem as Duglishmen. Throughout the trying procession 
hi# manliness and pluck could not have been surpassed, and 1 
can assure Natal that he is a man who must be tivated as a 
man. Intimidation is out of the question, becauso if he knew 
the Town Hall was going to bo thrown at him, i believe, from 
wliat 1 saw, that he would not quail. Now you have tlie tale 
impartially told, I hope. Durban ha-s grossly insulted this 
man. 1 don't describe the scene ; 1 prefer not. 1 say 
Durban, because Durban raised the storm, and is answerable 
for the result. We ore all humiliated at the treatment. Our 
traditions concerning fair play appear to bo in the dust. Let 
ua act like gentlemen, and, however much against the grain it 
may he, let us express regret handsomely and generously.” 


III. — By Imperi.ujst.'’ 

It would be difficult to find in tlio history of tlu' 
English C-olonioH a more st)rdid and cowardly rt^cord 
than the uc5cw.umt of the jn’iwjeodiiiga in connexion 
wdtli tlio anti-Indian demonstration at Ihirban in 
December last. Tho ixioruorial just ^n'esented to tin' 
i^olonial 8i>crotary by tho Indian rcsidonts in Natal 
fuiiiiBhes a full statement of facts, togctlnr witli 
copious extra(^ts from tho Soutli AWcan prows bear- 
ing ou tho question. Tho nppoiiclix conlaius the 
of the various coniniunic.ations which passed 


between tho two steomofl^ / 

and the Durban . witSi . \ 

teviMting cerreiq^deiiee^ Tile newe. 
repriiiti5..fr<m the' Swith Afi4(nia> 
ample euppoi*t to the varLOcui octedmtiito ^ 

niemovialistB; The ([ueetion at iawe'*'ik>iy 
entirely a quostlou. of race andt edloor, olth&nw 
antipathicMs of race have to sonre 
the, matter: Nor is it, ae some Have contend^ 
labour question. It is in the main oii.t^ 

pait of a sanall selfish commereial class, who i 

utilised existing vulgar prejudiooiq to secttlfo the. 
exclusion of oommondal rivals and peijietttaie thoi^ 
own monopoly of South AfricMiii trade* Tho aifjgut- 
ments which the Colondal I\i;triotic Union put forwwird’ 
in its petition addressed to the Grevernmeoit ntro 
grotesque in the extreme. We are assured that 
native civilisation will be retarded so long os thO’ 
introduction of Asiatic races into the colony con-: 
tiuu€)s, “their civilisation depending upon theUr' 
interoourso witli the white races.” Beshles, “the* 
low moral tone and insanitary habits of xlsiatics aw 
a constant somee of danger to the progress and 
health of the European population:” It is refjesh- 
ing to nolo the calm assumption for Europeans of 
both goflliiioss and cloaiiliness to tho exclusion of . 
their dai'ker brethren. Ilow unfortunate it is that 
statistics do not bear out Hie contentions of tlxeso 
guardians of public morals and welfaj‘o. ^Tlio jiro- 
jKU’tion of Asiatic to European *inlu4.bitants is -not 
illcro^lsing• ; in fact, tho number of Eui’opean iminir 
griints exi^eods the nuiuber of free Indian inimit 
gmnts. And, class for <Iass, Dr. Veal© a.ssure» u®'A 
that the Indiaiis live better and in better habitationii 
than Europeans, So, again, the apjieal to 
oxanqde of the Australian (polonies in j^'^eventing 
( ’him^se immigiutiou is quite beside the mark. The 
Ohineso ai*e not British subjects, and the cotuparisoix' 
between ( ‘hinnse and Indian*' is gi'ossly insulting to 
the luttc'T. Nor has (uiy objection: been made to the 
intiMMluction of indented Indians, provided tlmt they 
are re-('onvey©d to India on tho expiration fd their 
iudenturrs. Their “low moral tone” does not inter- 
fere with their eTuployment ns jiersonaJ attendants 
on tlie leaders of this insane agitation. It is interest- 
ing to noti> in tho account given by the 2Xmtfs of 
Nutat that “ during tlfis rec-wit coimnotion at Dnrbaik 
a sfK'tioii of tho deinonstmtors was alumt to proe<^l' 
to a ship whidi hod just arrived with some ludiann 
li’om l)elagf;a Bay for tho purpioso' of pwventiug 
their lauding, when some individual eaUed out that 
tlie Indians wei-e n'orclionts, and this satisfied tii© 
mob.” AppuTHiitiy, tlxerofort', the. mob wished to 
])j*evonfc the landing of Indlam* suspetdod of being 
artihans, vrhib^ theur hioclers, fi’om equally ignorant 
and mistaken notions «)f political economy, wiski^cf to* 
prtvent the laiulin^ of luerehonts. Thorii is ad- 
initUMlly no compc^tiiion between tho fix*e Indians, 
to wlu)m tfib Patriotic Union object*, niid the Natives. 
And the fear of competition, betvreon frtn^ Indians 
and the merchants is a nightmare na^iral enough to 
men who assc^rt that “tTuhn Bull pays tlmmgli the 
m>so for Ids adhoroiice to the prinmpl© (d‘ Free 
Trade.” • 

Tlio o<*ondTuic importance of' the nVatior is thus 
s€>en to bo trivial, especially when one |‘cmombei*s 
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igtiominious collapse of the orgaaised 

domonstratioxi, and its resolution inte a merely 
personal assault on Hr« Gandhi, a lughlj'^steemed 
lawyer of Natal, who has champion^ th^e oaunie of 
Ids countiymen &i«Dughout. But there is a graver 
aspect presented by the attitude of the Natal Govern- 
ment and the Oolonial Office towards the quarrel. 
A loading part in the agitation was taken by a 
member of the Natal Hmistry, the Hon. Harry 
Escombe. At a public meeting he assured the 
^audience that the Gfbvernment would certainly bring 
no force to Oppose the demonstration. stands 

on record, then,’’ says the Natal Wtinent^ ^^that tho 
Ministry, on tho slightest appearance of a riot at 
Ourban,^ had resolved that mob law should be 
supreme.” Borne explanation of this action may bo 
found in the near anproach of tho general election in 
Natal, which may nave* induced the Government to 
take underhand moans to win the votes of the lowest 
class of eleotors, But why was no rebuke adminis- 
tered fi'om the Colonial Office at any time during the 
twenty-five days which elapsed between the arrival 
of the two steamers and the landing of their passen- 
gers P All that time the agitation was being eagerly 
fomented, and the Oolonial Office was doubtless 
accurately informed of all that passed. Mr. Cliam- 
borlain’s deep sense of the injusti<?e done by tho 
Transvaal Government to the Uitlandors was made 
manifest his examination of tho witnesses before 
the South African Enquiry' 0(»mmittoe. He cannot 
therefore be blind to the wrongs of British Indian 
subjects in Natal. Nor can the Government as a 
whole be accused of insufficient regard for Indian 
susoeptibilities. Wei'e we not told by the supporters 
of Lord Salisbury’s Eastern policy that his con- 
siderate treatment of the Sultan was prompted by 
the fear of wounding the feelings of the millions of 
Muhammadans who own the Queen’s rule in India ? 
Evidence of facts is not wanting to show that the 
present “ strong ” Ministiy has a tendency to yield 
with scarcely an effort under pressure of any com- 
mercial interest. How far this phenomenon is due 
to the preponderating influence of tho Unionist 
leader would be a delicate and interesting enquiry. 
The tendency has at any rate been clearly illustrated 
in the case of the cotton duties, the open sympathy 
for the raiders, and the agitation under notice. It 
i$ this spurious Imperialism, this narrow com- 
mercialism, that is responsible for the blunders and 
inconsistencies of Imperial policy, which demands 
above all things a wide and farsighted view. 

Neither the pi’esent Government nor lioid Balis- 
bury^a previous Administration ought apparently to 
be taunted with blindness to the importance of our 
African possessions. The hostile demonstration off 
liisttott* a few 3 '^ear 8 ago, and the present attitude of 
the Government towards Germany and the Transvaal, 
prove a determination to maintain existing BritiHli 
rights in Africa, it is almost inconueivalVle, there- 
fore, that a policy towards Indians calculated 
permanently to mjure the interests of British Africa 
slioutd be tolerated for an instant. The statistics of 
the German colonies prove beyond dispute that the 
great difficulty confronting colonial eipPort p Africa 
is the difficulty of finding men able to wiiT^tand the 
dangers of climate for lengthened |fei;j:qd;s. The 


records of German emigration to America show that 
the Teuton is not, like the Frenchman, a stay-at-home 
colonist. Yet, the European population of Gemaii 
Africa has only inoreaeed by some 800 in six years^ 
exclusive of the number of additional trotqm 
to guard German interests against the suspected 
dosi^s of the British Colonial Office. Englishmen 
can live comfortably on the high plateau ^ South 
Equatorial Africa which Britain was fortunate' 
enough to secure in the scramble for colonial posses- 
sions seven years ago. But there are many in^rtant 
|mrts of oui* African Empire as impossible for English- 
men as is Sierra Leone. In an interview with 
Keuter’s agency, Hr. Alfred Pease, M.P., said a 
few days ago: ^^The Somaliland Protectorate is a 
much more impoitant British sphere of influence 
than people at home seem to think. It is adminis- 
tered by the Bombay Government.” In the last 
sfmtenco is contained a solution for England of the 
difficulty which the other African Powers may well 
despair of solving. There, is, on the one hand, a large 
extent of country eminent^ suitable for Indian 
settlers, eminently unsuitable for English settlers, 
except under such conditions as obtain in the 
Govonanment sciwice, and, indeed, in private com- 
niei*cial undoiiakings in India. On the otlier hand, 
India has a rapidly increasing j)opidation, and most 
tjpportuuely the (taste rule against crossing the 
ocean is, under Britisli infiuon(,*e,- slowly- but surely 
losing foice. It is of prime importance, there- 
foi‘ 0 , that tho (jonuoxion already (existing between 
India and Africa should nf»t bo interrimted, but 
strengthened by every possible means. There are 
all the materials to our hand for another great 
empire or series of empir(?s in, Africa, happier 
countei-parts (one devoutly Lopes) of our Indian 
empire, and colonised by loyal Indian subj(^cts of the 
crown. If a 3 'oimg colony ignorantly thwarts its 
own progress by stupid and childish behaviour, it is 
the (luty of the Imperial Government to bring such 
influence to bear as may awaken it to a sense of its 
duty'^ and its best interests. Is is almost superfluous 
to remind the Goveiiunent of the Pnxdamation 
1858, by which Indians are entitled to the satue 
civil rights as Englishmen throughout the Empire., 
For when tho Home authorities fail to keep peace 
between tlm various niembei's of the Empire, the 
veiy existence of tho Empire is threatened. It is 
the iuimediato and pressing duty of the Colonial 
Office not merely to refuse its sanction to the new 
measures of persecution proposed by the Natal Gov- 
ernment under the head of qpai‘antine, licoacos, and 
restriction of immigration, but to insist on a repeal 
of the Imnngi*ation Law Amendmeint'Bill, or at any 
rate of the objectionable clauses. To pret’^ent the 
adoption of any measures whidi may act as a check 
on the csolonisation of Africa by Indians, or force the 
Indian Government in tho interests of its subjects to 
pix)hibit emigration to Africa, is a matter of graTS 
Imperial concern. 

regret thal^ in consequence of imusmd 
pressure upon cmr space ibis month, Beviews, 
Oorrespondence, and much other mattsir ttre nn^ 
avoidably held ever. 
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. NOTICES, 

TO CKnmOBUTOSS. 

Ehs ISdltor of I!m»X 4 oumot hM bimjelf niponidl^ In aiqr 
^ votarn of ICS. Ho wUl« bowovori ohrojt m 
to flpiiiSdflr any oontribittioiis wldoli maj bo onlinitted 
him; asid whoa poftogo ttaanpa are eadU^ evoiy oScot 
wlQl be aittio to letam lejooted ooaizibati^ inromplilj.— 
ASdieOM: TSAitm of Imxu, 84 imd 85, V^jum OBAMni, 
WmmBommt Imoomt B.W. 


TO SOBSGBIBHBS. 

tlio orniiua ■Dbnrijptioa to liiau (poat free) ia aiz ahiOlaga 
lor Bagiaad and aiz rapeoa for ladia. Sabacsriptiaai 
are jmatio ia adToaoe. Aemittaaoea, or eonaaanioiitioaa 
lolafii^ to aobaoriptioaa or to aap other matter of baameaa 
ocmeeted with IinnA, ahoold ia all oaaea be aeot to the 
Maaager of Ihbul, 84 aad 86, Talaos OHAumma, Wan- 
manraa, Lo9nx»r, a.W. 

Cbeqaea aad Poot*oiBce ordera ahould be aiade payable to 
». W. Booglaa Hall. 

Cooiea of Iminca caa be obtaiaed from the Offloea of the Paper ; 
ma Mr. P^ott Stock, PATBSMoanEB Row, LoinMar, ST.O.; 
leoaa Meeani. Dei^^to^ BeU aad Co., TBnrm Sraan, 
CUannBiHia ; aad to order at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTI8RB5. 

InCA paeaeata ai^ae advaatagea aa aa advertleiafr mediam. 
AR oommaaioatioaa aa to adTertiaemeata jdioald be aeht to 
the Advertieement Hanam of IsraiA, 84 aad 86, PaxiAOI 
OnAimaae, WasziaifBna, 8.W., who will, oa ap- 

pUoatioo, forward hate of ohargea. 
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INDIA AND THE ^‘DIAMOND JUBILEE.'* 

** Remember, no govemmeat ia ultimately etroag but ia 
proportiou to ita liodneaa and juatioo ; and that a nation does 
not strengthen by merely multiplying and diffusing itself. We 
have not stren^heued as yet by multiplying into Ameriea. 
Nay, even when it has not to enoonnter the separating con- 
ditions of emigration, a nation need not boast itwlf of mnlti- 
plying on its own ground, if it multiplies only as dies or 
loci^^ta do with the gm of flies for its god. It multiplies its 
«ttreugth only by inoroasing as oue great family, in ][>erfeot 
fcdlowsbip and brotherhood. And lastly, it does not strengthen 
itself by seizing dominion over races whom it cannot b^efli. 
Austria is not strengthened, but weakened, by her grasp of 
Lombardy ; and, whatever apparent increase of majesty and of 
wealth may have aocrned to us from the possession of India, 
whether these prove to aa ultinmtely power or weakness 
•depends wholly on the degree in which our influence on the 
native race shall be benevolent and exalting.” — ; Zso- 
ture on 

** It is a thousand pities that the oelebration of so unique an 
oocasion as the ‘Diamond Jubilee’ should take place in a 
year whan the lustre of the bzightest jewel in Queen Tiotoria’s 

s % j a ^ 


Indian snbjeots that for her gracious sake they are ready to 
put aside their mourning for a while in order to give un- 
doubted testimony of their devotion to the Throne by the 
due oelebration of the ‘Diamond Jubilee .’” — Tho Indian 
Mirror (Calcutta.) 

“That State then, is most excellently administeved iu which 
the Urfrest proportioii of citiaeits use the words ‘mine’ and 
‘ not mine ’ with reference to the same thing in the skme way f 
Tea, much the beet. Or, in other words, that State which comes 
nearest to the condition of an individual man. Thus, when one 
of a man’s Angers is hurt, the whole association which stretches 


right iJimgthe body totim soid,0o M 

under the goveroiag 'pphU^ple, is senate 

all of it at ihe same ttam Im£ a 

with ihe pert that is hu^- • AiM wtui it Is 

is in pern In lus flnger.' $b,'too in roepert^ef 

body— we speak in the tame way of the nmU pimjc' 

is hurt, and of the mnn*9 pleasure whsh it eases. . iTgli 


we do; and, to return to your questicn, 
analog between suoh a ease and the dimitian 
mcoelmntly governed State.”— Pisic ; ^ .f 

No EngliBlxmaii who is not oonteni. Mt:' 

ouiTout information about iho affaiirs of JCadia tid lii^: 
meagre scraps of news and fho oooasioxtad In' 
criticism that find their way into the 
press of the United Kingdom can fail to hare ' 

the reflections universally, excited in India by t1^ 
approaching festivities in honour of the /,* record'. 
“ reign.” Tlie extract reprinted above froih oie 
Indian Mirror may be regarded as typical. The ^ 
Bombay Gaaette states that the congratulatoiy address 
to Her Majesty which has been prepared by the' 
Bombay Coiporation will ” of course make reference 
to the ternblo visitation which has wrought havob 
” oiuong the ].)eople of Bombay.” The JPioHoat 
( Allahabad) remarks that with famine and pesfi- 
“ lence afflicting or threatening almost every port of 
the country ” India cannot be expected to be 
“ strongly represented at the Queen’s celelmtion ia 
.Tune.” It would be easy to multiply quotations . 
showing how widespread and how acute is the sense 
of contrast in India between the sufferings of hot 
own people and the rejoicings of her nilers. To do 
justice to the contrast would test the merit, as it 
would baffle the pijwei's, of a Swift or a Tuiiius. 
Perhaps the contrast is not wholly overlooked evfen 
iu Loudon. One w^ould imagine, at all events, that 
during the past few weeks some of those who have 
observed the colossal preparations for sightH!»eeing, 
and the perpetual cataract of congratulation” (to' 
borrow a phrase of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s) in the 
newspapers, must have been troubled with search* 
mgs of heart. For many, no doubt, the holiday 
asjwct, and for some the commorciai aspect, of the 
“ Diamond Jubilee ” is enough. Many inore, no ,> 
doubt, are merely bored. But among the thoughtful 
few there must be some whose thoughts have turned 
to India, and to whose minds her present plight 
suggoBts an occasion not so much of unctuous self- 
pruiso as of sackcloth aud ashes.. It is not merely 
that India is in pain.. The British empire, if we 
may adapt the illustration employed by Plato, *18*40 ’’ 
pain in India. 

India is, then, in a very literal sense, the skeleton 
at the feast of the ‘^Diamond Jubilee.” But to 
realise that fact is of little use unless it prompts the 
enqiiiry: Cannot something be donef Cannot this 
year of Imperial celebrations be rendered note* 
worthy, after all, in Indian histoly for somethinig 
less dismal than the famine and ftie plague f The 
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quostioxL is, what ought that soinetliing ” to be ? 

in tho first place it is easy to say what it 
ouglit not to be. An official expression ot sympathy 
and I’ogrot, Itowevor gracious the tems in which it 
may bo convoyed, will not be enough. It will not 
be enough, though it may be in ac^cordance with 
precedent, to pay the Indian people the compliment 
of charging them with the cost of tlio Jubilee rocei)- 
tion wdiidi, if report may be trusted, is to be hold at 
tlio India Office booause, by a curious coinoideneo, 
the rooms at the India Office (for which the indigent 
taxpayers of India j)aid) happen to be m(.»ro splendid 
than the I'uoms at lim other Govomiaent offices (for 
wdiich the British taxpayer paid.) Nor will it bo 
enough, though it has hitherto boon the common 
practice, to make India’s chief share in a notable 
occasion consist in a handful of decorations and 
promotions conferred upon persons who liave dis- 
tinguished themselves by blind subservience to 
officialism and by consistent oppt»sition, and even 
something like treachery, to their more enlightened 
and liberal-minded folJow-c'ountiymen. Th(‘ nimour 
is ahoady euwont that a <l(ooration of this unen- 
viable kind is to be conferred upon tho slight 
politician who for the past few veal's has bec'u tln^ 
humblo convenient instrument f>i th»^ less 

oreditablo purposes of tho India Office. Sueli ini 
itiddent, if it oecuiTod, w'oultl be merely gro<es(}U('. 
Far from affording any satisfaction to the Indian 
people it would merely — so far as it migiit be <leeijied 
w^orthy of serious notice at all — tend to coni inn 
unpleasant suspicions and strengthen a widespreatl 
antipath3^ 

No ; tlie benefits which should lx? ccmforrcHl upon 
India — or, to speak more accuralt'ly, th(; inslaliiu»nt 
of justice which should )»e reuderod to her — in 
eelebt'atiou of the sixtieth }M3ar of Her Majesty's 
reign must be sought cdsewhei’o. “ What<w«^r 
“ apparent increase of majesty ami woalth may have 

accrued to us from tho possessi(jn (»f India, 

whether these prove t43 u.s ultimately power <‘r 
“ weakness depends wholly on the dogw'o in whioh 
^ our influence on tlie native race shall be benevolent 
“and exalting/’ Nowhere shall b<* find a closer 
parallel to Buskin’s- words than in the gracious ih’o- 
clamation- issued by the Uueeu in (Council to the 
princes, chiefs, and people of Imlia iu 1858, when 
the administratioTi of British , India was transferred 
<frofa Ihe East India Company to tho (Jrowii : 

‘‘We hold ouMclves honnd to the natives of our Indttm 
tosriiorioa by the same obligsitioBe of-daty which hind uts to all 
our other Hubjeots^ and those oUigationsv by the Idettsiim of 
Abaghty (.>od, we shall faithfully and coniMdentiouHly fulfiL 
... In their jnpsperity will' be our strength ; Iti their con- 
tentiiiiuitotw security, and in tMr gratitude our best reward.’* 

Now, there is a ^special reason for recalling this 
PlrodiJinatiou on ^le present o(*(ittaii>n, for in the 


Jubilee year 1887 her Majesty the (Juoen repoated 
hor words of “kindness and justice,” and shortly 
afterwards the people of India received tho " sub- 
stantial advantages arising from the expansion of 
the Legislative (Councils. What could be, more 
fitting or more useful than that the “Diamond 
“Jubilee” should ho signalised by tho further 
oxtonsioTi of the Lidiau (kmncils Act? The lines ^ 
upon which suih oxteiiston should run are familiar 
to ever 3 d) 0 (ly who knows anything at all about the 
Indian National Congress. Tiie two points of chief 
importance are that («) the number and (ii) tho 
Y»owers of the reprosoutative members should bt^ 
increased. It w'ould bi? difficult to exaggerate the 
advantjigos of such a reform, whiih is more than 
justified bv* the coiis]acuous smx'oss W'ith wliicdi the 
oxperimoiital measure now in operation has every- 
where been attended. Nor is that all. Another 
passage in the Proclamation of 1858 was as follows : 

“ And it is our further will that, ho far as may bo, onr 
aubjecUi. of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitttKl to offices in our service the duties of which they may 
be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge.” 

“ >So far as may bo.” WIi!itov(»r tho pj'ordsti mean- 
ing of that limiting term ma\' be, nof)ody can 
justify a sv'stmii vvliich at one and tho satno time 
prt»f‘’ss<!s to admit Indians 0 ([uall 3 " with Englishmen 
to tln^ com poll tion for ]H)s1s in tho Indian (-ivil 
SorvifM* and, because the cxaminjjtion is not held 
simultaneously in Oahnitta and in London, imposes 
upon Indiuu candidates a heavy — often a pmhibitivo 
— prcliminarv fine. Tho House of Oommoiis resolved 
four y ears ago, on tho nmtioii of Mr. llcubert. Eaub 
that this contradiction bctw'oen our theory uml 
])racti(;o sliould cease. It has not ceas<«l yet. On 
tJie contrary it is avow(xlly niaiutainod in order Jo 
kf>ep down th(^ number of siiocessful Indian candi- 
dates. Here, if any’where, one vv(»uld think it aii 
opportunity ready to baud to cause* tlie “Diamond 
“ Jubilee ” to bo romemhered with gratitude in 
India. Let efffjcl be given at last to tho I'esolutioii 
of tho House of (Jouimons wliirii the Government of 
India has hitln.Tto been j)ormitted to over-ride. If, 
in addition to these “ conuessioiis,” steps are also 
taken to give the Indian rayat reasonable fixity- of 
tenure — a thing the present famine has auce 

Hgam pi*oved to be a iimjessily of the ('awe — and to 
njvive, in aecordaace with the suggesthm of many of 
the witnessf‘8 recently heard by tho Koy^il (kmimis- 
sion on Indlau Expenditun% the advantages of tho 
rarliaiiKuitary stock-tnkiugs which W'ore periodic 
under the mdo of the East* India Company,, tlien, 
indcfxb s(»nie consolation tvill huv(^ been extondhd to 
litdia iu her hour of mouniing. Her M«jo»ty the 
Queen has on more tlian one oocasion personaHjjr 




iiito];ven<»(l in the mteref»ts of h<?r loyal and loving 
• euTjjec'ta in India. 1« it too mnoli tf» hope that in 
“thift year of happy omen, not lunninglnd with trihnla^ 
'tion, the same graeiou« influence may oik^o move ho 
«xoi*cised in works of “ ItiudnosS and justice ” f 

A HISTOEY OF GEEKK Lni^BATUHE.^ 

Tba^tb: you so much, Professor,” a fair lumubfu* of 
one of those numerous (jompauios whom a thirst for 
knowledge, ii lovo of travtd, aiid the olioliantmeuts of 
Or. Lunn and Mr. ]V»r<^wne have lately drawn to tho 
Etonial was overijeard saying, “thank you so 

“ much for yriurmost interestuig antiquarian leehire. 
“ There was just one ]wuut that I felt to ho a little 

obscure. Would you mind my asking you ? 

Jl Ws thoHc Vestal Virgins of whom you spoke Itoman 

Catholics To such con fusions of mind may the 
■over-ha sly absorption of iiidiscriiniiiat<^ inf<»rniatiou 
beguile us. Air. IfratminaiinV now sc‘riosof “Ijitera- 
“ turos of the AVorld,” like all books that attoiuptf to 
4'onden.se into small comyxiss a vast (juantity of know- 
ledges and y<4. aim at being attrnetive and easy to 
follow, opoiis indelinhe jxissihilitios in this directiou to 
the iinwary, Verhum sapicntihus : tlit‘r«« are no “short 
“cuts” to sound knowledge discove^M'd yet, though 
'‘many run to ayid fiM) ” and believe that tJioy have 
found them. 

Mr. Murray’s voluiiK' is cp if a inly one to be handled 
with soTmf cautirm^by tlio general vesider and the 
, I’uiversity Extension student. Those' who, being 
themselves igncMnut of (jlivs'k, desir<! to gain some 
notion t»f tlie main ehaiacteristies of the great 
masters of (li’eek literal uim' must still bo refeiT<al to 
Mr. debb’s udiiiirnble Erimer. Put tboso who read 
OriMdr aiithuj’s, or liave read tlnmi in youtli, sliould 
mako trial of Mr. Murray. They will loarti sonu'- 
tliing from suggestive eriti<‘isms, they will he 
iiitej'(>sted in reports of tlie lat<^st (Icriimu sysaaihi- 
tions, they will bo didigUtcd by freqmnit iluslu^s of 
wit, ami they u ill (we hope) be a little seambtlised 
by his Tuo<lernity, It is this last ebfP'acteristie on 
which, at the risk of being thougbt ungracious ;iml 
uiJgrubd'ul, it Rooms most neei'ssary to dwell, because 
it is likely to Im dfsri'gJlriled or evdi welcomed l>y 
some of our priifessiontil (Titles. Tiio importation of 
slang and current allusion into a siudous work on 
Orook literal uro by a distingnisluid Oxford scholar 
is not tt thing to ho dismissed with inditforence. 
Whatever may bo tlie use or the usebsssness of n 
classical training for daily life, tlninj can bo no ques- 
tion that for libirature, at least, tlie man wdio lias 
made a study of Gmdt jnuse and poetry is in posses- 

* “ A History of Ancient Greek iStemtiire.” By Gilbert 
Mumtyi M.A. (‘•Litenitnrcs of the World,” Vol. I.) Lon- 
4on : W. Heinemarm. 


ftitm of a standard, of a 

can hai*dly attain. II© fcaows ifco ^ 

“ the best thoughts egtLproiws^d in the beet 
a surenoss of instinct denied to tli© - 

knowe only tin? juoderns. if that is so, he Itaa A ■ 
duty to perform to tho litoraturo and 'the cnStidiittll: 
of his ow n day — the strenuous upholding of Vfiie 
standard lie has learnt from the ancients. ,. JDk*ias43Wa 
an “impobsihlo loyalty” in these daysof ■*USi» 
limited printing V Bo' it so; Oxford, the of , 
“ impossible loyal lies,” expects it of her sons, feut 
the truth surely is that tliis loyalty is neither fen** 
jMissible nor a vejy grievous a(it. of self-denial, Mr* 
Afa(d^ai] lias showii, in his masterly book on Latin 
literature, that it is possible to wTite on clasak^ 
themes with self-restraint, with dignity and delicate 
gvn<x*, and yet int(*resi a largo number of readers* 
TIkj w'id(^ and warm wolcomo given to that b<K>k i« a 
fact wortli the attention of any lovers of tho classics 
wlio are disjmsod to despair of the maintenance .Of 
old literary standards »,tid traditions. In direct, con- 
trast to Air. Afackuil, Air. Almray comeft daiigerowly 
ju*ar hurroudering tho (citadel of culture, and it is 
not (‘usy to F('(.* that, he gains anything by coquetting 
witli tin* enemy. Is anything gained, for instance, 
by (‘ailing Xenophon a “filibuster”? Blonj, it has 
been w^ell said, is ” all very well for a lirst-term 
“freshman to astonish his sister with;” and Mt. 

AI array’s uud(Tgraduat<' audience will perhaps like 
tli(' (\\iu*e.ssion. But will it in any sense he helpful 
to them ? AVill th<<y understand Xenophon’s life or 
character b(»tter for it Here is what Walter lavage 
Landor, in his “ Imaginary Eemvorsat ions,” had to 
say on this parthaiiar Avord, in its earlier form, 
Jlibustisr — 

“Wliilo wo ri;jef.t the good of our own oountrymen, w© 
»doi}t the b id of th<^ foroiguer. We are muoh in the habit of 
using //»//««/ f^r. Surely, we might let tho French take amd 
torture our jrivbooU t. In our futidueae lor making verbs emt 
Ilf Bubstantivcrt. wc even go to the excess of f%bu»ur%ny, .ipad 
now fi<-m cournr vnl^unty let us turn our oyes — ” 

The reinaindor of tliis lust sontencio docs not con- 
(torn us, but it xA'as necessary to quote ite opening 
w‘ord>s to sliow tin' lull ex lent of Landor’ 8 coudcmixia- 
tion. Again, are wo liolped by hearing Thucydides 
cuU<4 “ a train ctl stylist ” ? or by having Acc^ 
tnmslub'd “ rbnvorsatiou-haU ? ” These aro amaJl 
]»oiuts in themsolves, In^t th<5y are signihoaui. They 
seem to siiovv that Mr. Alurray, w'itli all his b^atadag • 
and all las onthusiiism for Greek jjoetry, has not 
learnt, an»l is thei'(dbi*o not at pains to touch, the 
great lossuii of perfect artistic form that i« <ionvey©d 
in every m aster] u pee of Gi-oek literature and Ilreek 
sculptun^ 8fcill more onnnoiw is Mr. MuiTay’s 
])refor(3iK'(' for Eurijiido,^ to J^ophoidos. A critic has 
ciuigratulaied him on the couvagethe has shown in 
ovidently disliking 8oi)hoch?s. Bift courage is not 
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tUe only qualifioation for a literary guide, and there 
ia auch a thing as on absolute standard in art, or we 
had better give up writing books on literature. 
"What does the preference of Euripides to Sophocles 
really mean ? It is a suffrage for the ** problom- 
poet,’^ for the Ibsen of his day (the comparison 
is Mr. Murray’s own). It is more than a ruei*e 
appreciation of him. That Mr. MuiTay lias written 
with eyinpathetio insight of Euripides, ** who broke 
himself against the bars both of life and of 
“ poetiy,” is matter for gratitude. But to prefer 
Euripides to Sophocles is to prefer the poet who 
goes life unsteadily and in fragments to the poet who 
sees it steadily and whole. Our litei’ory criticism is 
sadly in danger of forgetting that any fool can ask 
more questions than a wise man can answer. Wo 
do not understand the self-restraint of the great 
jioet or novelist. We think him superficial some- 
times, because he deliberately turns away from some 
question that he might ask and will not. Wo think 
he does not see tlie question : he sees it far better 
than wo ; but he will not laise it out of wautonness, 
ncT unless he can put mankind on the road to a 
solution. Ho will help us, if he can ; if not, he will 
not add to our misery. 

strain 1 heard wiia of a higher mood, 

But now my oat proceeda.*’ 

There is an altogether minor matter on which, as 
this is the first volume of a series, it seems worth 
while to make a suggestion. Mr. Heinemann or 
Mr. Qrome has set his authors a difficult task : the 
ccanbifiation of literaiy criticism with the results of 
the latest scientific researcli. Mx. Murray says he 
has “tried to conceal all the laboratoiy work.” 
He has not altogether succeeded : ' the name of 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf o<3curs too frequently for 
the, peace of mind of the old-fashioned readei*. 
Would it not be well to relegate the “laboratory 
“work” to appendices, after tlie fasliioii of the 
use^ notes appended to each chapter of Holm’s 
“ Hifitpry of Greece ”? The scientific student would 
w^come. more nuiuorous and systematic references 
than Mr. Murray has given ; he might have them to 
his heart’s content, and the non-soientific reader 
would go on his way undisturbed. 

If Mr. Murmy’fe book had not been very goewi it 
would not have been worth the pains we have taken 
to point out its blemishes. The faults are chieily 
1 4iiAigerous because the b6oic is in many ways so 
good--^so freidi and stimulating and vigorous, so full 
of looming, and yet so full of interest. The clear 
and reasonable accouxut of the Homeric question, the 
fine eulogy of Pindar, tlie appreciation of both sides 
in the tragic conflict between Socrates and Auytus, 
discussion of the work of Thucydides— these are 
some of the notably strong points. 

$lhe preface wonis ns against tibe ^or of con- 
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ceiving the old Greeks as “all much alike, It ie 
their variety, Mr. Murray thinks, that makes them 
so living to us. Ho has certainly made his own 
portraits of them human, living, and varied, Behind 
each, writer he has striven to see the man^ and the 
result is always an interesting, if not always a con- 
vincing, picture. Perhaps it was inevitable that in 
this attempt to come to close quarters with the 
ancients, as In the attempt of Euripides to treat gods 
and heroes realistically, something of tlxe ideal and 
heroic, something even of dignity, should be sacri- 
fioed. Neither in Euripides nor in Mr. MuiTay do 
we feel that the “touches of things common ’’.always 
“ rise to touch the spheres.” But of both writers it 
may bo true that tlie sources of their strength and 
weakness lie cdose together; and the blemishes to 
which attention has been called are partly the defects 
of the qualities that give tlie book its freslinoss and 
animation. Yet, when all allowances have been 
made, one cannot escape the feeling that the most 
seiious faults might have been lessened by a 
reverent study of that Sophi»cles whom the successor 
of Professor Jebb at Glasgow regards with some- 
thing like indifference. 
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Great success has so far attended the “platform 
campaign ” which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. 
SQi*endM Nath Banerjea, Professpr G. K. Gokhale, 
and Mr. Subramania Iyer are now conducting in 
various parts of the United Kingdom. Although 
the season of the year is not iavourabie to public 
meetings, and there has been much else to distract 
the attention even of persons who are politically 
minded, the Indian speakers have attracted largo 
and attentive audiences, and there is every reason 
for congratulation upon the admirable work they 
doing in spreading among British electors the IndOusn 
view ,of the Indian question. 

The series of meetings was opened in South 
Lambeth on May Idth. Mr. J. Herbert Boherts, 
M.P., presided. On May 19th, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea addressed 
a large and enthusiastic meeting at Bunderland- 
Among other places for which meetings have been 
fixed may be mentioned ^ C^pham (May 20tb), 
Belper (Baay 23rd), Milo End (May 2dth), !^8tings 
(May 26th), and Lswisham (June 12th). A series 
of meetings in Yorkshire is also being arranged, 
and it is expected that meetings will be held in 
Gloueester and the Ealing division— Lord George 
Hamilton’s constituency^ 

Ab an indication of the results obtained by this 
4sampaign of public meetings it may be interesting 
to,^uote the following frtnn a letter received, by the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress 
from the Secretary te the Sunderland Liberal Asee* 
edation : 

. " Oor meetixig last nigM wss a gnad 8^^ IliesedifdBee 
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Xhe CouateM of Warnioik ontertuned « large 
putty to luoeh at Warwick Oaatle, on .¥■7 lOth. 
Ifonj of the guests were those wbo had interested 
themselves in the sub-seotiooi << Sduoation ” at the 
Vietorian Era Exhibiiion, of which the Oountess is 
presid^st, and travelled from Loudon and Oxford by 
speoial train. ^ On arrival at the castle they were 
received,” writes a reporter, '*by the Earl and 
Oountess in the great hall, and at two o'clock lunch 
was served in the banqueting hall, nearly eighty 
guests bitting down. The Blue Hungarian band 
^ayed daring lunch and afterwards, while later in 
the aftar^tt Miss Esther PaUisor delighted all by 
her singing. l>urlng the afternoon most of the 
guests were taken over the castle and shown its 
treasuries and points of interest by Lord Warwick, 
while others wandered thr<mgh the grounds with 
Jjady “Warwick and Jjord and Lady Algernon Ooidon- 
Xjennoz, or went in the steam launch down the river 
Avon, to see some of the most picturesque views. 
At five o’clock tea was served, after which the large 
party dispersed, having greatly enjoyed their visit.” 
Among those present were 8ir William Wedderbum, 
Professor Gokhale and Mr. Burendra Nath Bauer jea. 
Professor Gokhale has, we understand, undertaken 
to read a paper dealing with Education in India at 
the Victorian Era Exhibition.” 


kSyAL commission on INDIAN 
EXPENDITOKE. 

I.— Etidisnce oy Mb. Dadaiuiai Naouoji. 

"We print below Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's summary 
of the “ most important contentions ” contained in 
his evidence tendered to the Itoyal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure. Mr. Dadabhai had submitted 
to the Royal Commission a series of six printed 
statements, which he wished to be regarded as his 
evidence in chief. The following summary of them 
was prepared by him for use as a brief recapitula- 
tion when he came to be orally examined as a 
witness on March 25th. TJie course of cross-exami- 
nation preventtd the summary from being read 
through in the order in which it was written (and is 
here printed). But each of the contentions contained 
in it was stated by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and may 
be found in the official report of his evidence : 

have banded in to the Commission six printed 
statements. These statements contained the facts, 
figures and authorities upon which J rely, and I am 
porepared to be cross-examined upon them. 

The headings under which my evidence falls are : 
(A) The Administration of Expenditure, (15) the 
^portionment of Charge, '(C) practicjal remedies. 
Upon each of these headings, 1 am prepared to state 
categorically my most important contentions on 
behalf of India. 

With rtference to (A) Administration of Expen- 
diture, I consider that the Act of 1838, confirmed by 
the ph*dges contained in the Queen’s Proclamation 
1858, conferred upon Indians a right to their 
fttU claim and share of public eiuj^yment and 
emtfiuthonts and^voice in their own expenditure, in 
order to secure their happiness and prosperity wd 


good govemmeiit and atfaohment to iBrititfa «ale 
and the prosperity of the British pecple thems^vss. 
, I mmntain that the administrauon of :^ian 
expenditure is not conducted accordiiig to the sprin- 
eiples thus laid down, and that the noxi-fuUBmmit 
of these pledges has produced poverty mi degrada- 
tion ; the inhmnt and essential defect of British 
^ministration being the financial, political and 
intellectual drain, which is inseparable from a 
remote foreign dominion exercised in disregard td 
the sound principles above stated. 

In my six statements I set forth the facts of 
India’s poverty, as shown by the comparative pro* 
duction and consumption of each province, by 
calculating the average production of India per 
head ; by analysing Ae trade returns ; and by refer- 
ence to the small amount of revenue obtained after 
exhausting ail sources of taxation. 

I maintain that the impoverishment and degrada- 
tion of British India has been caused by the com- 
pulsory emjdoyment of costly foreign official agencies 
and foreign capital (represented by the public debt, 
political and commercial) beyond the means of the 
taxpayer, resulting in a drain from British India, 
financial, political and intellectual — aggravated by 
heavy frontier Imperial war expenditure — and that 
indirectly the foreign dominion has caused a further 
drain by creating a practical monopoly in favour of 
foreign private capital which reaps the advantage of 
British India’s material resources. 

With reference to (B) apportionment of charge, 
my propositions are — 

(l.j That it is the desire of the British people 
that British rule should be one of justice and right- 
eousness tor the benefit of l:(Dth. India and Britain, 
and not for the benefit of Britain only to the detri- 
ment of India, and that the financial relations in 
apportionment of charge shguld be As those between 
two partners and not as those between master and 
slave. 

(2.) That upon this equitable basis the apportion- 
ment of expenditure iu which Britain and India are 
jointly interested should be according to extent of 
the interest and according to capacity to pay. 

(3.) That the creation and maintenance of British 
Imperial supremacy in India is a British interest of 
the first magnitude; yet, with a few exceptions, 
India has been unjustly charged with Ae whole co«t 
of creating and maintaining the British Imperial 
supremacy without Britain paying any portion, and 
wxAout India being allowed to share in the advan- 
tages connected with that supremacy. 

(^4.) That law and order are beneficial to India, 
but they are also a British interest, as a condition 
essential to the very existence and prosperity of 
British rule. 

(5.) That, assuming, as it is aaid, that India should 
bear all those charges fox internal and external pro- 
tection which she would have to bear if British rple 
did not exist, she should not bear the special c.iSt of 
Butopeau Agency so far as used solily to maintain 
British Supremacy. And moreover that if British 
rule did not exist, ^very one employed wdil bs an 
Indian and not on European. 

(0.) That, as a practical arrangemetit, Britain 
should pay for all Britieh employed iu BritiSn, that 
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IndiA nbimU pay for all IndiaiiB amplojed ia Indian 
aad^tbat a» regards Brituli employed in India ^4 
ladiam empltq^ed ia Britam, time iliotiild be aa 
equitable apportionment according to respectiTe 
bwefit and cepacity to pay- ^ 

To put it BtiU more moderately, tbe paymenia to 
Europeans io both eountries may be mrided half 
aiui half between Britam and India. 

(7.) That in the Army, Naty, and Civil Service, 
public employment, with its advantages and emolu- 
ments, should be prc^ortioned to the charge; and 
in considering this point it should be borne in mind 
that in India, Government employment monopolises 
in great part the sphere of private enterprise and 
the open professions as practised in Britain. 

(&.) That the wars carried on beyond the Indian 
Frontier of 1B58 are, as stated by Lord Salisbury, 
^'an indivisible part of a great Imperial question,” 
and that therefore the cost should primarily 
borne by the Imperial Exchequer, India contribut- 
ing a fair share on account of, and in proportion to, 
indirect and incidental benefits accruing to her, and 
direct share in the services. 

(9.) That from April, 1882, to March, 1891, nearly 
Ea. 129 millions were spent from Indian revenues 
beyond the Western and North-Western Frontiers 
of India, for avowedly Imperial purposes, and that 
a fair share of this £^iount should be refunded from 
the Imperial Exchequer, and similiarly for the cost 
of the Burmese War. 

Since putting in my statements I have obtained 
further figures showing the amounts spent from 
Indian revenues upon military operations beyond 
the frontiers of India. Ool. 'H. B. Hanna, in his 
book Backwards pr Forwards,” gives at page 40 a 
table and makes the total about B8.714,f5ao,000 — 
out of which the British Exchequer paid £5,000,000 
towards the ex^mnses of the Afghan War. Besides 
this amount he points out several omissions. 

As regards (0) Practical Bemedies, the principle 
I approve is tlmt which was declared by the Duke 
of Devonshire, who said *^If tbe country is to be 
better governed, that can only be done by the 
the employment of the beet and most intelligent of 
the Natives in the Service,” and, as pointed out by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, “ If we are to govern the people 
of India ^iEidently and cheaply, we must govern them 
by means of themselves, and pay for the administra- 
tion at the market rates of Nstive labour.” 

An administration conducted on these principles 
will stop the material, political and intellectual 
drain from India. 

In the case of the Mysore State this method was 
adopted by Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh ^^as a 
guarantee for the good government of the people 
and for the seburity of British rights and interests,” 
This experiment, though disapproved the Anglo- 
Indian authorities, was loyally amd effectively carried 
out by them, and proved a brilliaat success, resulting 
in a contented people, a full treasury, moral and 
material progress, and attachment to Brftish supre- 
macy. It is a brilliant episode in British Indian 
Histeny. 

SiinUariy, British India] wilf be prosperous and 
contented if the satno prjfiei{des are followed, local 
adiEUtnistration being entrusted to competent Native 


ofildals, under Euromm contvolf 

representative sesembhes; ' . .v ' ' v/ ■ ■ ^ ' - ■ 

1 gladly recognise tbn bsnelte of: 
especially as regards law and order, edwtKin, iw 
freedom of tha Press and pnbUc taeeting ; * 

believe that Brirish power and infiaeime 
weakened by the refusal to aduiittister 
in a way so as to give the peoide juttlca ahd a vetot 
in their own affairs, by m oonseqsaent 
poverty ” of tbe masses, and by this non^^hdfilsiMKt 
of the solemn pledges, given by PhrSamenit and -rise 
Crown, of equm opportunity in thejpubffo aerriett ip 
all subjects of Her Majesty ; and X^sinder^y dpdarp - ^ 
to see British rule strengthened on the linea ^nsM 
beneficial to the people both of India and Kdtaiga; 

I desire to put in my correspondence with thp 
War Office, the Admirmty and the Civil Service 
Commissioners. In this I claim that neither tike 
War Office nor the Admiralty had any authori^ ce 
power to exclude Indians from the Oommissiuttsd 
ranks. 

II, — Evxdexcbi of Mr. StjRKKORa Nam BANSiurna^ 

We take the following passages from the evidensa 
recently given by Mr. Surondra Nath Banerjea befbvW 
the Eoyid Commission on Indian expenditure :— <• 

[Growth of Extesditoiib : Ths Sbrvicmb,] 

The question of the wider eniploymest of t>ie people of 
India in the public service of their own country iti mwre or Isee 
a financi^ problem. The expenditure hue gone on mcreasll^., 
eiipeoially in the military department ; and ^ Indian puhns 
opinion rogards the growth of military expenditure as utterly 
beyond what the country can bear, and as seriously interfexfiig 
with legitimate expenditure on the most neeessary domestm 
improvements. The people of Indin who are capable of 
ing a judgment on the subject are at one wii^ Sir BL 
Braokenbury in the opinion that the cost of the pertkin of ths 
Indifuj army in excess of what is necessary for m a in S aiai iigi 
the internal peace of the country shodld be met from tim 
British ExoK^uer, and the expenees on the ealaiiee of ths 
European portion of the army ought to be fairly apportionid' 
between England and India. Until this is done, the xesoaveea 
of India will not be found equal for the purposes of good 
progressive Govonmient, and no improvement is poiwlhls. 
the condition of the mosses. By the wider exaployCietit of the 
people of India in the public service, economy would be ia* 
trodue.ed and an impetus imparted to the intrileotual snd 
moral elevation of the people. Ten years ago, the Pnbfio 
ScTvioe CommiHsiou presided over by tbe liiite 8ir Oharica 
ALtchison, at that time Lieutenant-Governor of the Pun^aK 
^ud consisting of seme of the most distinguished officials and 
non -official ropnisentativos of ^e day, reported upon the 
question of public employment in India. The gist of . 
reofimmeiidations may be Kummarised as follows : Thu^ in* 
digenouH agency should be more largriy employed in thC' 
public service, that the recoupment of the offirial staff in 
England should be curtailed and advantage taken of quaUfiSd' 
agency obtainable in India.’* In other words, tlm Emrinoial 
ServiiH^ reiTidted in India should bo the haeklmfie of the ad* 
ministrative agency, eubje<yt to European suparvisiim sttd 
control. ** Considerations of policy, and economy alfipi « 
require,'* obserw^d the Conunlssum in their report,. thdt, so* 
far as is consLstent with the ends of good government, tfaw 
recruitment of the official staff in Englii^ ebould be curtailed 
and advantage taken of qualified agency obtainable in India/* 

As a matter of fact, however, the higher appointments in 
almost all branches of the Publlo Servioe are held by Euro* 
peans, although more than ten yoafs have elapsed etnee this 
CommiHSion have submitted their Report. The Public 
Service Cotiimisido& fonad in 1886 that, out of 1,016 offieees^ 
in the superior engineer estabUshiuftiit, sp many as 810 wiui»> 
nmi-domiciled Europeans, 119 Europeane domiciled in India 
including Eurasians, and only 80 were natives of India (page 




JhabUo SfTvioe Commiaflion Report.) *nke Ckumiismou 
woidar reoroitmeiii from the 
Oooper's Hill College He being ^ at present ezoessiTe.’’ We 
however, that at preaent Iheve are 800 enginem of the 
impariof establiabment, of whom only 96 axe 

CovBRANTsn AriBnirEicBm. 

Ihe Public ServiM Copiinissipii reoemmeiided that one- third 
of the Judgecdiips should be held by membete of the Provindal 
Service. The total number of district and sessions judges is 
126; out of thM 5 only are Indians, aooording to Mr. 
Jacob e labl^ Tto cannot be correct, for in Bengal alone we 
tod aessiona Judgeships held by members 
. , “ Bengal, which is oon- 

sioewo to be the most advanced province in the matter of the 
employment of natives of India m the public service, the per- 
cents reoommendsd hy the Public ifovioe Commission^ 
nw been attamed m regard to a dass of appointments for 
which nati^ of India ape oonsidexed to be cpecually uualified ; 

^ dii^d and sessions judgeships omy 7 are 
held hy members of the Statutory Serrioe. According to the 
reocmmradation of tibe Public Service Commission, 10 of these 
at^mtments should be held W them. Further, aoooidiug to 
the r^mndaticms of the Public Service Commission, one 
memberdiip of the .Boazd of Revenue, one oommissicHDership of 
oivisiw, one uzder-seoretarysbip to Government, one secre- 
taryship to the Board of Revenue should be excluded from the 
5?®®^®^ appdntments and should he held by members 
of the Provincial Service. In the North-West Provinces the 
•foretaiyshiptothe Boaxdof Revmittei^ held by a member of 
me mymoial Service. As members of the Statutory and 
Provmcial Services draw two-thiids of the salary atta<£ed to 
the reserv^ posto, when tiiey hold sudi posts, there would be 
oonsiderabk ea^g by giving fuller effect to the reoommenda- 
^ Puhiio Service Commission. On the Bengal 
Mtaimshment there axn 267 civilians, including members of 
the Statui^ and Provincial Service holding Civil Service 
anointments, of wh<8n 24 are Indians, mid 246 are Ruropeans. 

monthly salaries, including allowanoes drawn by the 
Indians, come npt» R8.a0,000; those drawn by the Europeans 
come up to Rs. 4,00,100 in round ninubera. 


merit was to be the sole test eff qualificatlim lor offiob iU 
India, and that tadian subjects, of whatever race or ofM, 
were to be freely admitted to all oiSees the dtitiOi of which 
mwr were qualifled, by Aeir aWUiy, eduoatioii^ and IntsMIy, 
di^ to diadbarw. ® 

In Bengal, ourglatieB and other offences , ligal^ pro* 
p^T axe believed to be oh the ittoreatije, and the peoide 
of Bengal attribute this partly to the want of deteotm 
power in the European heads of the Hhtrict Polioe, and to ffieir 
w^t of familiarity wit^ our customs and languid. It is a 
notorious fact that a District Buperintendeittm Police is 
unable, through his imoranoe of the language of the pecmle. 
to enquire into the ormnary oases of theft and burg^a^ ; ana 
the larger employment of Indians in the Police woidd there-' 
fore add to the efficiency of the force, while reduring total 
mependiture. 

PoBLio WoEKs DsPABTHBirr (Bbstoal). 

In the Publio Works Department we dud the same thing. 
Inm are 69 appointments in the superior estaUishment, of 
mioh 53 are held by Europeans, and 16 are hrid by Indians. 
The total monthly salaries, including allowaaces drawn by the 
Europeans, come up to Rs. 49,000 in round numbers, the 
monthly salaxioB paid to the Indians come up to Rs. 6,000 in 
round numbers. 

OpIUK DjEPABTinEMT. 

In the Opium Department, excluding the opium agents and 
the faoto^ saperintendents, who are covenant^ civil opd 
mediosl officers belonging to the Indian Medical or the Indian 
Civil Service, we find there are 27 sub-drauty opium ag^ts 
dassifted under five grades in tbo Civil List of the Bengal 
Presidency corrected up to Ist January, 1897.. Together their 
salaries <Mmo up to Rs.17,000 ; not a single native of India has 
a place in these grades, although the Public Service Com- 
mission recommended ** equality of treatment of all dasses of 
her Majesty’s subjects” in regrard to their appointment to 
offices in this department. Out of 44 assistant sub-deputy 
agents, there are only 9 who are natives of India. I^evr 
monthly salaries come up to Rs. 2,250. Tbo monthly salaries 
paid to the European employees come up to Be. 10,400. 


Tbs Poixcx (Bsnoax, CtovKBxacisxT). 

In the same way, in the Polioe Department the higher 
appoinlmentB in Bengal are practically monopdised by Euro- 
peans, though the Public Service Commission distinctly reoom- 
mend (page 120 of jhe Report) **that endeavours should be 
made to induce a reasonable proportion of native officers, 
due regard ^ing always had to the effioiemy of the service.” 

Calcutta Police, there are 108 of these Mpoint- 
ments from the post of superintendents and upwards. Of these 
appointnj^ts are hdd by Europeans and 7 only by 
2? monthly sabuies, induding allowances 

^ ^ployee^ come up to Rs. 60,000 in round 

numbers, the monthly sdaries of the native employees come up 
t b 3,000 in round numbers. In this connexion I may 
mtolion^at a competitive examination is held in Calcutta 
5® inlxwdon for recruitment to the higher offices in 
the Polte. From these examinatiouB , natives of In^ are 
exduded, although there is nothing to prevent their appearing* 
at the open competitive examinations for the Indian OivU 
Service, provide^ of course, they complied with the neoessaTy 
terms and conditions. There sooms to bo no reason for this 
exdurioD on the gronnd of race ; for the District and Assistant 
Superintendente of Polioe have done their work admirably ; 
a^ one of them recently distinguished himself by the captive 
of a number of dacedts, as will be seen from the following 
report in the news|^rs 

” B^in Giri]^raChunderM[iikeiji, Assistant Superintendent 
of<%the Bengal Police, had ah encounter with five dibits oh the 
ro^ oonnedJng Ichhapore and Sbeumagar, on Saturday nlgbt. 
The dacoits attacked tne ooaobman of the hackney roarria^ in 
which the police-officer was driving from Naihatty to Barrack- 
pore at midnight. Hearing the noise, he jumped out of t|»e 
carnage, end caught the men. They wore then placed inside 
w carriage and oronght to the BarrariEpore Police Station, 
T^ will be tried by Deputy Xaadffimte of Baxasot.” 

Further, the exclusion of natives of India from the exaanina- 
riona to which 1 hm referred is in direct conilioi with the 
m terms of the Proclamation of her MejeotV of the lot 
November, 1858, which, in clear and emphatic laid down 


OersToxB Dspabthsht. 

With regard to the employment of natives of India In the 
Customs Department, it may not be t/ut of place to quote 
the remarks of Sir Charles Trevelyan: ‘‘There are whole 
classes of employment,” said Sir Charles Trevelyan, “for 
whi<^ the natives are specially qualified.^ The natives are 
specially qualified for revenue functions. The whole of the 
appointments in the Gnstoms might be filled by natives.” 
But what are the facte 'r* With one exception, the superior 
appointments in the Castoms Department in Calcutta are 
filled by Europeans. ^ Their total monthly salaries come up to 
Rs. 12,360. There is not a single Hindu or Muhammadan 
name to be found among the officers of the Preventive Service, 
allhough the Public Service Ck>miai88ion recommended that 
” there is no ground for the exclusion of qualified candidates 
of any race from the appraiser’s or the Preventive Branches 
of the Department.” The Public Service Commission point 
out that native Ghristians in Bombi^ have been empicyed 
id the Pteveulive Service, while a Brahmin Jhrevotttive officer 
in Maritas is admittedlv efficient and In discharging his duties 
has experienced no diffioulto owing to hijs race” (page 97, 
Public Service Commission Report). I have been informed 
lhat a Parsi gentleman so efficiently performed his duties as 
an appraiser in the Bombay Customs Department (hat he was 
asked by the authorities, mter he had retired on pension to 
rfjoin his appointinent on the passing of the recent Tariff 
Act imposing duties on imported goods. 

Mxdical Sxbvxcbb (Bbnoal). 

> In 1877 there were 07 commisrioned mediofd offiom, of 
whom 5 were Indians. There were in addition to the above 28 
uncovonaated medical officers. Of these, 7 were apotheosiies 
(all Europeans), and 3 ware Indians. In 1887, ^ere were 62 
commissioned!* medical officers, of whom cudy 6 were Indiaiis. 
Thm were 29 uncovenanted medical officers, of whom only 
4 ^weace natives of India, the other 25 were Europeans and 
Eurasians (13 apotiieoaries and 12 non-imlitairy meffieal men)* 
Ihei^ were 142 assistant surgeons. In 1897 there were 66 com- 
missioned medical officers, Of wfamn only 4 ware Indians. Thus 
practically the number of commissioned officers on the Bengal 






rir©:i4 


osily lind greateat difficulty in xaeotii^r tbe demanofi lor 
moat ordinary and iucapenBive medioinea, but jbaye alao to 
Mar or »ba;iidoii the purohaae of aieoeBaaiy inatrunontB.” 
IVcHpor diet, 'rhioh ia fmon an injiportant lactor in the .tanatment 


diet, Which ia anoh an injiportant lactor in ^e .tanatment 
of &eaM» is Buj^osed to be adeqtuatcdyBHm^ at the average 
eo«t of one anna per .diet (page K. W. P. Tj*icajaiial^port, 
and page 93^ Annual of the XHapenaaiaeB iq, the IhuiJab 

for 1995). At some plaoee, Buoh as ibekim .and Pisyd Daoan 
]£han» that .modest amount ifl aappofledto,be^uite large enough 
to me^ the enponaeB of even two diets. ' When it ie oomdldo]^ 
that the average famine diet costa about hero annaii per head, 
the sum exj^nded in the nouihdmient ef ^ick .patients in the 
Indian hospitals cannot be epen to the accusation of wanton 
waste. At the Bamsay Hoe^tal at Nadni Tal, which is a 
hospital for Buropsans, the average cost of each diet is 
Ks. (page 75, Triennial Bep<Wt of the Dispensaries of 
North-West Provinces ending 1895), whicli shows what is 
supposed to be the proper expense for a sick diet, and the con- 
trast Iwtween this diet and that allowed to the sick native of 
India is striking. 

Such being the state of things, it is highly uneconomical to 
keep up a Targe number of military medical effi^eers at an 
enormous cost. In some hospitals the pay alone of the com- 
missiouod medical officer conies up to more than the combined 
expenses of assistants, menial estabHshment, medicines, sur- 
gical instruments and dieting of all tlie hospitals and dispen- 
saries of the entire district. As, for instance, tlie total 
expenditure during 1895 stood tlius in the following districts 
in the North-Western Provinces : 

Almora .. Bb» 5,082- 2- 5.. P. 51 Trien.Bept., ending 1895 
DehxaDun 6,582- 1- 3., P.59 „ ,, 

Etwah 5, 806-14-11., P.63 „ „ 

If the above were in obargeof a eui^eon -captain his pay would 
come up to Bs. 6,600 a year, exclusive of exchange compensa- 
tion aHowance. By adopting the method here suggested there 
wHl be aioonsiderable saving of expense. 

^ * Fomtar D«i*abtmient (BxxdAn). 

There are 23 supsrior appointments in the Forest D^arfc- 
meni. With a single exception, they are all held by Euro- 
peans. The monthly salaries drawn by the EuropeaiJi incinbors 
of the Foreflt Service come tip to Rs. 12,100 ; the salary drawn 
by tbo single Indian member of the Service is Bs. 300 a rnontb. 
The Public Service recommended that **tlic stafi should be 
divided into an Inmexial and I^oviufial branches, and that, as 
in the Imperial ^ivil Service, the Imjierial Branch of the 
Forest Service should be .a eo*p3 d' elite hmitod to the number 
of officers neoessary to fill the superior controlling appoint- 
ments and such a proportion of tilie assistant couservators’ 
pMs as will ensure a complete training of the junior officers.** 
^ey further recommended **that Government should 
keep in view the policy of training in India meu qualified to 
take charge of the bighor administrative appointments, so as to 


it does not appear that any serifins effort bas been made to 
train natives of India so that they might take obargeof the 
higher appointments, for, with one exception, these appoint- 
sMats aere filled by Europeans. 

Toe Edpoa,tiox4i:. .Bsbtios (Bskiul). 

The Ednostional fiervuiedn Bengal, which has recently been 
re-ofganiaed, bas given rise to. mucli dissatisfaction. Under 
t^ ciders of therfiecretaiy of 'Stsrte, ** the Department is to be 
div^ed bpoadly into (a) the superior service, and (b) the sub- 
ordhmte service. The former will consist of two branibes, 
one jnaludiqg ^alj posts to be filled by persons appointed in 
England, whiofa will be called <*The Indian Bduoational 
Service,’* and 4be other anohidiDg all posts to be filled by 
reenutaaent in India, wlu<^ wfU b^ known as ***'Tbe ^vinoial 
EduoBtdaiial Berricc.^’ The Indian iSducarional Service Will 
cdbaist of 27 Mem. Whe PfovinoSal Service is to consist of 
104 officers. The rscamitmeBt for the Indiim Educatimml 
Service tridag Jlaoe in Engfamd, it need hardly be observed 
that natives -of India srill have little nr no chanceof appoint- 
ment to the eapsrior grade, indeed, 'H would seem, from the 
ovders of flovcBBBrant, that natives tUf lodaawith dmeesfrom 
the Univeiuities ^ England, «Soolland, 'ond ivehuiC are now 
to beadui&itedMy to ihe Ifiiuvinoiri'fieMoe, Idr we find the 
foBowiiig laid down in the aeheme as aoiictieiied by the 
Smetaiyol fftate 


The Fsorineial JSduoational Servioe is to eoMist of t04 
offioers, .as ^llo«is>— 

t5 f uspeotcra of Mio^. « 

10 Assiaiaat Xuaeaut^ 

7 Principals and 
51 Brofessora^ol Ofilegiss. 

24 (Beadraaeteas^dCoUegiateand Trairingfikfiioola. 

.7 Others, ioeladuig 4be (1) Assistant .Superintendent and 
the (2} HeoMiuster cl ihe School of Ari^^(6) the Per*- 
soDsl Asriatant to the Directesr of Piiblie Instmotion, 
and (4) si^ieraiunerary appointmeuts (Prefesnorriiips) 
to be iUled by indian gentleiiieu with degrees Jfrom the 

Universities of Buglam, Scotland, and Irriand, or by 

104 Promohand Boychaad studmitH. 

The concluding words of the extract which I have quoM 
supports the vi«iw which I have put fiwward, vbfl., that it 
appears to be tbe iuteution Of the Resolution to confine the 
employment of Indians practiorily to the Provincial Servioe. 
There is absolutely no reason for this exclnsion, when it is 
borne in mind that Indian gentlemen in tlie Educational 
Servioe with degrees from the English Universities have 
attained to the distinotiitn which bus been achieved by men 
like Dr. Bose and Dr. P. C. Roy. They are able to hold 
thoir own against any Englishman in tho partioiilar depart- 
ments in wirioh they have won distinction; but in future, 
under the operntion of the new scheme, men like them will be 
relegated to the Provincuil Service. It is, indeed, the ciaae 
that the Gk)verniaent of Bengal itself is not. satisfied with the 
sohemo. inasmuch as the prospects of the officers in tho lower 
grades are very disoouruging and the scheme fixes the pay of 
me lower grade of the Provitioial Servioe at Bs. 15U a mouth, 
while tho pay of the lowest grade in the other Provinces 
appears to be higher. This is what Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Beug<il, observed in this con- 
nexion in his iiesohitioxi dated tho 26th March, 1897 : His 
Honour ol>servcs chat, owing to the narrowness of the scab) of 
the Provinoial Service, as oomiiared with existing saluries. the 
jirospocts of officers in the lower classes are very disiiouraging. 
For instauce, officers now placed in class VF on Bs. 260 of tin- 
Service, are all in class Ifl (Hs. 209,21, 390) of the existing 
Service, aud before they can receive any increase of pay, they 
must rise to the top of class VI. and then move slowly to tho 
top of class V. He also observes that the Provincial Services 
of other Provinces are practically deva^ of class VIII on 
Bs. 150. Sir Alexander Mackenzie regrets this state of things, 
and, with a view to improving the prospects of the Provlnrial 
Serviue, ho propt^ses at an early date to^ consider whutber 
Bometbing may nut be done by iiHslgning a greater number of 
officers to some of tbo intermediate classes.** 

Tub Subvky Dkpahtmbnt of thb GovBitNXKxr or Inuia. 
The Publio Service Commissieu, in their Report. (»bso' ve that 
the admission to tbe junior division should not be confiued to 
special classos of Her Majesty’s subjects (evidently referring 
to tho practical exclusion of Indians from tlie Pr iviuoiri 
Service of tbe Depertmont), but that it should bo reoruited by 
com]^tition from among asleoted candidates (page 152, Pubiic 
Service Commission*s Report). In this Department thet^ has 
always been ooneiderahle objection to the amploymont of 
Indians, us will be seen from the folk) wing memorandum 
written by Colonel Do Pru, late head of the roirvey Depart- 
ment, which was laid before the Public fiemee ComuMion : 
<*I may here remark inoidentalty that my .numerous late 
inspections show mo that the tendenoy of tbe European 
surveyors is to stand and look oni.while the natives are made 
to do tho drawing and hand-printing, as if ithuught 
themHelves quite above that sort of thi^. This is amistace, 
and cannot be permitted for the future. Besides, it is auloidel 
for the Europeans to admit that natives aan do any one thing 
better than themselves. The^ should olaim;to.be aupemor .4a 
ev^k%Hgy and only allow nauvea to take a seoendary or gnb- 
ordinate part. 

my old parties I never permitted a native ^to •.tenoh.a 
theodolite or an original, xKun|mtation, on tim ;priiteiple4bat the 
triangulatiou. or aoientifio work, was the prenifative of <the 
highly -paid Emqpean ; and reservatimi rif Aha .. aolenllfie 

wwrk was tbeA>nly way by whioh LoouldJmep adMinot^ 


highly-paid Emqpeau ; and reservati^ of Aha ..aolenllfie 
wwrk was tbeA>nly way by whioh I^oouldJiyep a di ati n^ ^ 
as tto jusrily ihe different ^figunw omMwtivriy ;d»ama^hy the 
two riasses between Ihe Surepaan in.offioe ithAjaiariiro 

ifhQ ran him so Q]orajnaUfhe.<ffiiee dnries 



Jirisrs, «1W7.] 


IITBIA. 



Aati«t., Yot that oaiivea oosHiKn>]y 4o the corapatstitm 
ftfii SSnrepmns eume oilier ibferior dutiee.” 

Too Puiblk Bervioto Oommiflsioft aUo noted the objection to 
w eaiiplojnimt of nativee of India in their Eeport^ and they 
ohneirve : — Junior DiviMion haehcmn l^therto officered for 
me moet 'parfe by Europeane dotnioiled in India and Euraslaue, 
9f many hnTe piuised the Matriculation BicfliniTiatiOii of 
the Indian UmyerBitiee. .... In the year 1884 the Oovem- 
meat o#^ India determined that nativea ahould be employed in 
the Junior Biriaion, believing that educated or trained natives 
oouU be lotmd nrho were (^mpetent to perform all the 
duties of the aubqrdinate ateff, and that, an the competence of 
auoh natirea had not been made the Rubjoct of trial, the pre- 
aumjstiou of inoompetence ^xmld not be admittid (puge i:i2). 

But the faot Reemn to be forgotten that at one time the bead 
of the Computing Department of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey wart a Bengal, gentlemoii (Baboo Badbanath Sikdar) 
who |>erform^ bi« dut-es with remarkable ability and effi- 
ciency. Ah it ia wo find that in the Survey Department, out of 
119 aj^intmentrt in the Provincial Sori'ioe, only ten are held 
by IndianM. Tlie monthly Halanea anti allowances paid to 
European employees come up to Hh. 3o,71&, while the monthly 
Halanes paid to DHian employeoR come up to Rs. 2,012. There 
ia not a ainglo Indian ifi tlie six grades of Extra AMsistani 
Superintcndeutrt comprirting appointments the salaries of wliicli 
vary from Rs. 300 to Ks. oOO a month. 

TuE TELKOHAVn DirrAllT.VEK’T. 

Tliero are in the Indian Telegraph Department eighty- two 
fiupermr appoinimenis. exclusive or the examiner and deputy 
examiner of iK'itounts. All tbeeo appointments, with two 
ex(’ci)tion8. are heid by Europeans, and by studcmln puHsing 
from Cooper’s Hill Ctdlege. The monthly salaries drawn by 
tho Eoropesn employees come up to Rs. f)(\0'2o : the Indian 
nuiubcr of tlie t(*b‘griiph department, who is also a ,j>a‘’f»od 
student of (^joper’s Hill Colleiie, draws a monthly salary of 
tis. 30 ( 1 , There is one qtlu‘r iTKlian member of the. depart* 
inenl,, wjio is appointed on the Provimual seiile of pay. and 
gets Ks. !«’»{) a montln The (rovernment of India res<dved, on 
ibe 7’eMnuim‘TjdaH.m of the Public Servhjw Commission, to 
m«k»* some apjuiintnionts to the telegraph s<*rviee <m the Pro- 
vi» cial Hi'.ilc of pay, whuli is about (»() [mt eciit of the si*.ai« .f 
Englisb pay, from among ilio native students f)f the Thomason 
(Jollfgo, Koorkeo (Miff (Tovermneiit of India liesotiition. 
No i.'jii, 1*.E , of ‘iotjj August, 1SH2, P,\V'’.D.). Himje the- 
publication of this Kosolutioii, Iwenty-ono appointments have 
been made, out. of' which four have tu'cn mace in India, and 
of the four, only one has lieon given to an Tndinu ; the other 
tliree have been e-oifFerred on Eurasians. If the Govemmmit 
liad exerei>ed the powers whieh it assumed bv the ItesoliilioTi 
r<*f(*m*d ?,o ab<»\e more largely, and the terms of which 
are (jiifit**d below,* tlsere would have boeii a saving of 
exjaiTiditure. and a proportion ate relief to llm financies. Tlie 
Tbomshoii KngiTiceriug College is erjuipped for tho purp(\«o of 
tuinji g uiu duly <|ualitied e.andidates for th«* l« logrspU service. 
There seoiii« t(» bo little dtmbt thatsomi? of the Iiidian Oolloge.s 
are turning out rttudent-^ who.se services might with advantage 
bo utilLxsj for the telegraph and other scieutirm dcpaitrnents, 

■ with considernblo relief to tho public exr.heipmr. Dr, J. C. 
Jiose, rroi«*ssor of Science in the Ooverruiieiit Presidency 
College in (Jalcutta. who has acquired a Europttuii repnt«ij«)n 
by bis disc<A*eries iu connexion with ehvitrieal sciem-e, thus 
oh.scrvfd, iu u paper that he read in this ijimntry <in the Pni- 
gressof 'ci< «ee Teaching in India ;-“-“‘rhe ad vane.ed students, 
whom we hope to train in our lalMiralories, will f<»rm the best 
matoriai for reernitment to the various seientilic dejiart-moidiR 
under tlic State. The studfuts wiio now work in elei'-tric 
rciouce it» our Presidoncy iVUeyo laboratory acquire a very 
high effiuii'iicy in it, and it would be an advantage to the 
telegraph department to utilise their serviceH. Indyeil, thiw 
was at one time oontcmpiateil, and Sir .\ifc<?d Ori>ft, the 
retiring Director of Public Instruction, interested himself in 
it. It irt to Iks hoped that something wnll be done in this 
direction.” If the hope • xpnswd by Dr. Bose is fulfilled, a 
oousdderuhle impetus would bo imparted to the teaching of 

i 

* “ The number of appointments sball ordinaTily two and 
Olid tn alternate yeara, but these numberR may be varied 
ttce<nding ti> the requiremeuts of tho, department^ due notice 
whereof Will be given.” 


soienoe in India, and the iotoresta of eoonaii^ wbnM a|iat^ . 

ensured . The PnbUe tknrvice^ Commiasion 

some recommendation. They recommended Ae, 

duotkm of the staff reorctit^ in England; atid ^ 

local telegraph somoe should be teemtted In Xiiidl4'li^ 

to be estabUshed at one or mote of tlm XhdIim qmtiiM 

ooHeges (p. 1,39). , , j. 

There are ft aub^amistant snperinteudeiiie divided inie ^Nm 
grades, 4 1 being in the hmt grade and 44 in the second gvAde. 
The ntaximum pay allowed in the dwrt grade ia listlli^^^er 
meuHem ; in tlie second the maximum is Rs.27d per meiuieim^ 
There are only two Indiana in these two gradstt. M 
department were reorganised and native Indhuis ehipioyiad 
more largely it would be possible to place it upon a mqw 
ccutiomui^ looting. , • " ■ 

It would seem Ibnt all hdegrftph masters and aignaltiaiM^ 
receive in a(lditir>u to their substantive pay an alldwttnoeha.1^' . 
RhiL]:)e of howte rent of Rs. b5 and 10 per month reapeti^yijte 
wbon posted t > Prertidency towns and Rs, 10 and d xespiecitifiil^ 
when employed in out^Ntations. Bnt thk role dCua not 
to natives of India. In other words, it is only the EfirC|MKin . 
and Eurasian teir^graph masters and signallers who are ontilM 
to this privilege. In 1882 the Government of India in Che 
Public Works Department issuod tho orders granting hoiuie 
allowance to all telegraph mortters and argnmlers, the 
exception, of course, of such as were provided With qtiartMf 
In 18S3, orders were issued that native telegraph mastecs and 
signallers were not entitled to the allowance, tiome natiyu 
Chrirttmn signallers who had adopted the European mode of 
living prayed for tbis house allowance, when they received the 
following letter in reply : 

From the Dircchir- General of Telegraph, 

To the Siii>erint.ondent, Oalcubia Office. No. 3376Tt 
daUfd, ‘20th tteptembor, IS'JO. Simla. 

SiP^^ — With reference to your letter No. 2596T, dated the 
10th of Septemter. 1890, 1 have the honour to inform you that, 
under the j>rderrt of the (Toverninent of Intii^i, native signallees, 
as distinguished from European and Eurasian rtignallers, sure 
not entitled to bouse allowance wdien not prt»vidcd with 
quurbTs. By natiicN ntust bc^ understood pure AHiatics, and 
the deiailrt of ndigioii and dress that may be adopted by 
natives are questions whi<di do not eater into the nr^tter. 

‘i. 1 am unaware of any special exi^eptioiis to this ride that 
in«y have been mudo in former y<;ars, but if such excoptiona 
fxi.^t they utford no grounds for any further additiona to 
thcn» being made, 

r have, etc., 

(Sil.) C. H. BETNOJ-no, 

Diiectof 'J’riiffic Branch. 

The house allowance granted to telegraph mastcars and 
rtignallers comesi up to the sura of It's. 7fi0l 2 ana. a month, or 
nearly a lakh of rupees a your. Tho details are glvtra in the 
following statement : — 

GoVET.jmENT Telkotupji Depautment*. 

House allowance drawn by tho Europi ana and the Euroshiu 
Biguallers serving in the following telegraph divisions. 

Rs. as. p. 

1. Bcllary Division .. .. 37 8 0 

2. Efist Ooast . , . . . . 33 0 0 

3. Madras 919 13 0 

4. Bombay 2483 (> 8 

5. Nagpur .. 63 8 0 

0. Kajputuua 392 1 1 

7. Bind and Bolachiston 418 -G 4 

8. Punjab .. . .. 4lG 0 n 

9. Kashmere .. .. 342 6 K 

10. Bengal 280 15 0 * * ^ 

11. Arrakan 143 0 *0 

12. liower Butmah 374 0 0 

13. Upi»er 1 urmah . , .. 279 a 0 - 

14. Calcutta 1,422 I 6 

15. Ondh and Bohilkhund Division fl2 0 0 

IG. Assam and Dacca Divisiomi ., niL 

‘7,681 2 0 

I 
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Bwanse the signallm aud tba telegxaiih mastera in tb< 
two diviHons arc provided with qnarten 

1 . .Number of Kuropean and JCnzaaiao Be. Ba. 

TcUffraphnmtert,^ .« .. Ifi7 

2. Number of European and Buraaum 

aignallers •• •• •• •• If 140 

Total ,« 1,802 1,302 

Number of Natim Tabgnph 

maatera .. .« •« 15 

Number of Nolire sSgnallera *• 324 

Total «• 339 389 

Grand Total 1,641 


No. 1 draw Ba. U and 7^ when posted to Preaidenoy towns 
and muffustl reepOotlvely’ when not- provided with quartern. 

No. 2 draw &i. 10 and 6 when poated to Pre^enc^ towns 
and mufFusll reiq>e 0 tivel 7 when not provided with quarters. 

If all telegraph mastera and aiffiialleni were natives, it is 
very obvious that under the existing rules the whole of this 
amount would be saved, and the saving would be in proportion 
to the emptoment of natives aa telegraph masters and 
signallem. The diatinotion is invidious, ioid oauses bittemem 
and ill*feelinst between persons working in the same depart- 
ment and to the jnejudioe of public busmess. 


A VISITOE TO THE OONGEE8S. 


Mr. George Harwood, who repreoents Bolton 
(Lancashire) in the House of Oommons, was among 
the TiBitorB to the recent Oongress at Calcutta. . Hr. 
Harwood, on his retun, has described the Congress 
ttt a ifiBWBpeper^article, from which we extract the 
following. A rafemce to Mr. Harwood's article 
will also be found in Indiana.” 

The Congress claims that its members come from deiifemt 
parts of the country ; that they are in close touch with the 
masses of the peo^e, and that therefore tliey are often likely 
to know more of the feelings of those people than is possible to 
European officials. All that they aax is to plove this know- 
ledge at ilte service of those officials, and that due weight 
should bo given to it. 

The Indian Congress is certainly more representative than a 
Church Congress, of which anyone can become a member who 
chooses to buy a ticket ; for only delegates can speak or vote, 
and these delegates have to bo elected by the different 
Ocmgtwis Circles throughout the country, in number s pro- 
Mtionate to the membership roll of those Circles. Every 
delegate who attOTds the Congress has to pay ten rupees for 
his ticket, which is a fair measure of eamestuoss in so iioor a 
country. In addition, most of the delegates pay their own 
ttuvelUng and other expenses ; I talked with a number, and 
found that their attendwee would cost them altogether sums 
Tarying from fiftv to two hundred rupees, depending upon the 
^ace uom which they had come, for distances are great in 
India. Of course, there is the largest muster from the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where the Congress bax>pens to be held, 
and to meet this it it ahifted to a different part of the country 
every year ; but this year in Calcutta I spoke with a good 
many delegates who bad come from the Tun jab, Bombay, 
Madras, and even farther south. Those who have experionoed 
the joys of Indian railway travel, will understand the sacrifice 
of comfort involved, to say nuthibg of themoney cost. 

• l^/^haps the most interesting port of my experience was 
attending— three days beforehand— a meeting of the Committee 
whidi had to discuss the snbjeots to be brought before the 
Oongress, Unlike our Church Congress— of whioli the pro- 
gramme U ciystalised before by. the local Committee— this 
Congress leaves its subjects to ha settled W ti^e members 
themselves; and, os these cannot meet from such great distanoes 
extiept a few slays before the gathering, it foUows that lie 
arrangements have to be put together in a hurry. Indeed, 
there is a meeting each evening to settle the next day’s work, 
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but the general outline is fixed by the Comn&^tea, which 1 
attended. What an interesting assembly it was, meieljr tb 
look at ! If not ** Partbiana and Medea 4nd Elainites.^' at 
ttxqr i^ate thm were Hindua and Muha mma d ai ^ from all parts 
of India. And wbat wonderful manners they aB have ; sb 
polite and bright and engaging ! And what more 
wonderful English they all spwl Perhaps the moat asten^- 
ing feature of this Oongress is lhat all its prooeed^biga m oon- 
ducted in a language vwch is foreign to all the speihers^ as if 
the Church O^greaa was carried on in Frendh or German. 
The comparison melees one marvel at the intellechuu versa* 
tiUty of uiese peo|^e, even though one cannot help amUihg at 
the ouriouB style of their speech; a style bomblnum the 
the subtlety of Mr. Gladstone wilh the sententiousnesa <ff Bf. 
Johnson. 

The Oongress itself was a very picturesque and impressive 
sight. No gathering of five or six thousand Eastern pecqde 
could help b^g picturesque ; espedally when it is oenuudered 
that they nad oome from all parts of the great continent, and 
were got up in their ** Sunday best.” The President’s turban 
was a study in itself ; what ladies would call, ** a sweet thing 
in green and pink and gold '* : and this was only one amonant 
hundreds of varieties. Then the structure In which the 
CongresB was held was likewise a picture ; a sort of bamboo 
tem^e, without sides, the roof being st^ported by pillars 
which were ingeniously festooned to look like palms. Of 
course, there were the usual flags, only more of them ; and a 
host of gaily-attired stewards, with white wands, symmetri- 
cally disposed over the building, gave a character to the 
scene. Ihore were about a thousand deputies, seated in 
ffroups according to nations,” as the old phmse expressed it ; 
me rule being that those who had oome farthest sat nearest, 
whilst the people of the place had the worst seats. Beyond 
the deputies were the general public, numbering about five 
thousand, I should say, who all paid for admission, and had 
seats accordingly, the prices for some of them being low, but 
for most of them being high, according to Indian ideas. 

The President was a Muhammadan, a lawyer of Bombay, 
who has held high office, and has certainly all the marks of a 
weU-bred and kindly gentleman. 

The Oongpress was opened by tbe singing of two odes by a 
choir of men dressed in white. I suppose I must call it music, 
though that is not tbe word I should have chosen, unless I had 
remembered that ideas on such matters are so various. One of 
the most striking things in India is tlTat one so seldom hears 
amongst the people oven any attempt at music, and such 
attempts seem to result only in monotonous wails. Perhaps, 
though, one would have thought the same^f the strains which 
BO moved the ancient Greeks; indeed, this is certain if what we 
hear in modem Greece is any guide. At any nite, no objection 
could be made to the sentimemt of thcdi odes, as will be seen 
from the translation of a verse from each, which runs thus : — 

** Let not applause be your sole aim, 

Nor let abuse your soul subdue ; 

Dev(»te your life to what is good, 

And what is great, and what is true.” 

and 

” Sons of India ! sing the glory 
Of tbe land that mve you birth ; 

Sing with heart and soul accorded, 

Of her greatness and her worth,” 

Then came an address of welcome by the chainuan of the 
Bf^ption Committee, a Knight, who had been a judge of the 
High Court, and a member of the Imperial Oouncil ; and this 
was followed by the President’s' address. Both of these were 
much too long, fiocotding to our ideas ; indeed, the President, 
after reading away for several hours, had to give up from 
sheer exhaustion. Swift’s method of ruling out every other 
word would have greatly improved both their speeches, but 
would not have be^ half drastic enough. Both speakers, as, 
iad^, all the speakers of the Oongress who touched on the 
topic, wore full of praise of ”the enlightened and essentially 
jim Government under which we live” ; both also protested, 
again and again, that we offer help, but no menace, to that 
Government, 

The list of topics discussed did not include many x^w 
subjects, for the Congress is now in its twelfth year, and so 
has roamed pretty well over its possible Arid. The present 
condition of the country, of course, mode the Famine a pro- 
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vaiimt aiibjeot; and tbe Congreaa decided that the thut zemedj 
•gaiiMi ft reonmnoe is the edoptioia oi ft poto vliidi wmUd 
eitoee wonomy, husband the resouroee oi the State, and 


tioiUy beenextasguMhed.** It seecna to me that Boglrad 
ftiid, India have a a^oua lenum to ledipn irom fheae Hanunea ; 
BngUttd^ that her govenuneiit, wbilat t6ry good, ia alab veiy 
eoatly for auoh a poor eountiy ; India, that ue moat aom^ow 
teadh her people not to populate so oloee to the tine of atarra- 
tion* J y'entiuud to, point this out to a number of the leading 
meknbeM Wh(m I met at Inncdi. OI oonrse, It la a delioate 
etfbiect, aurrounded by a labyrinth of religikma prdodieaa 
end aocial eoatoma ; but there ia no hope for India unlM the 
population ban aomehow be diminished. Onr leimonaiblUiy in 
the matter ia great, ainee by onr systema of reltex we oounter- 
Mot nature's cmecttve-^though omel-^method of rectifying the 
errors of mem 


Another subject disouased was the old one of separatmg the 
Judicial from the EnecutiTe functions. This chai^ has been 
adrooftted by many of the ablest 6f the Anglo-Indian officials, 
and ia undoubtedly supported by reason, as well as by onr 
well-known maxim that the accuser should never be also the 
judge. Perhaps the Gongresa might well address itsalf to the 
practical objections wbhm are made to tbe change ; such as 
that it would increase the expense of government, and 
diminish its efficiency. 

The Congress got its blood up about the now education 
eoheme which has just been sanctioned by the Secretaiy of 
State, because it seems to condue natives to the provincial ser- 
vice, and shuts thorn out from the higher grades. 1 think this 
must be. a misunderstanding ; as a Qovemment which adiplts 
natives to the highest positions in the law can hardly exclude 
them from any other branch. 

A resolution waa passed that the exsminations for Gkivem- 
tnent employment should bo held simultaneously in England 
and India. The upper-class Hindu has a tremendous beUef in 
examiuationH, and a tremendous desire for a Government post. 
Of course, it is invidious to have to point out to him that no 
examinor has ever yet discovered a test for those qualities of 
character which have more to do than any knowledge with 
•the fitness to govern ; but the Congress seemed to recognise the 
difficulty, for It did not ask that positions should be assigned 
regardless of race, but only that a certain numlier sboula bo 
reserved for natives. • 

The Congress condemned the severity of the Salt Tax, 
asking t>iat tbe duty should be restored to its level of 18GH ; 
4iDd it also again aaised its plea for the extension of trial 
jury, claiming that the progress of education bos mode a 
*sufficieut number of suitable persons available in all parts of 
the country. Perhaps it went too far in asking tliat the ver- 
•diots of such juries should be final ; for it is not tbe education 
uf the juryman which is in question, but his justioe and 
.courage. 

Tlie question was raised of whetlier tlic Universities ought 
not to admit thoir graduaties to a larger share of power, and 
oesolutioDS were proposed in favour of the establishment of 
technical schools and agricult.urHl parks. It was also urged 
that the settlement of the land question, which jias been 
ifixed in certain parts of the country, should be made permanent 
and extended to the other parts ; and the Congress reaffirmed 
its contention that the Medical Service ought to l>e refonned, 
no as to give a better chance to native talent. The Govem- 
sneut was called upon to secure proper treatment for the 
Indian subjects who emigrate to South Africa ; and was asked 
to grant greater concessiomf* for obtaining arms in districts 
where destructive animals abound. 

Other matters were raised with which I need not trouble 
you ; and I will only add that no resolution was allowed to be 
brought forwfird unless the Subjects Committee was practically 
oinanimous about it, and that every resolution was carried by 
the Congress without apposition, and most of them amidst 
loud cries of ‘‘All! All! Whatever else maybe thought 
About this Congress, every Englishman must feel that it is at 
least a very interesting instance of that which is said to be the 
ainoerest form of flattoiy. Most thoughtful Englishmen who 
know af^thing of India will also allow that our present 
•system of govemiug that country cannot go on for ever, just 
AS it is, and lliat this Congress mny*'perhaps suggest certain 
ariw direotions of change. 


BEXW8H BULB IN Dpm 

MB. BABABHAl 

A public meeiiutf Urua beld on 
literary Ipatitutey Ediuburfl^, to bear aa addrela 
Mr. H. M. Hynwaii <m “The OoQuiiff Ghdjilupiif M 
Britiab Buie in Bidia/’ lir« 
presided. We take tbe following brM repo^ froHB 
tbe ScoUmmy whieb eettmated tm smiMM 
at 700. 

** Mr Naoroji in taking the chair, expseased, his oUigftftkm 
to the Edinburgh branch of the Boohd Xfinaooratio Eaderallsiju 
He did not, however, stand thm ai bdonabir to any ssoff on . ^ 

of British politics, but sole^ and ftaw 'fta 
(applause) — appeaiUng to the British pnWo cm mhfttt 
country. They were met to consider the dtssibttiiil eMdft 
that were occurring in Lidia. They were always told, arid 
there was some truth in it, that Bntlsb rale hftd dofoe seme 
good in India, but they must conrider whether that oriod had 
been sufficient to counterpoise the many evils to whioh Iiidift 
had been subjected under the same rw. He spoke ctf ^ 
present famine, also of the pla^e, and of the wars, that had 
already done eril, and said tne nmt that the condition of lAdla 
was Httofa to-day, after nearly one hmidred and fifty yeftrii of 
regular British administration, was a thing which it was very 
necessary for the British public to consider. He knew very 
well, and it had been bis faith during the past forty years, 
that the British public wished India should bo governed on 
righteous and honourable principles. (Applause.) They had 
at present a very sympathy fe^g mifaited by the British 
pulwe in the ciroamstanoe that they had already collected, at 
the Manmon House over half-a-mulion, and that at dtoet 
places the amount oolleotod also amounted to a large sum ; but 
whether that sum was small or large, the Indians wery equally 
grateful. Tbe questiou was not only how to mtyvw the 
present famine, but, what was important to the British naaae 
as well as to India, they should understand why thftto 
should be any famine at all there. (Applause.) If droughts 
under exigencies of climate should take place, it did not 
follow that because there was a drought or short crop 
there should be a famiue sufficiently dreadful to caM^ 
away millions of their fellow-subjects, f Applause.) Ptooeed- 
ing to give a short sketch of tbe underlj^g principles of 
British rule in India, he said that the spirit of the whole 
administration at the first was pure selfishness, carried out ia 
the most rapacious manner possible. Gradually a system was 
formed by which a regular drain of wealth from India to 
Britain began, and at the present time tbe amount of the drain 
woe perhaps ten, twelve, or fifteen times the three miffiious a 
year it waa at an earliedr date. Haring the past eighteen y^rs, 
from the time when the last famine took place up to* the 
present day, the drain of wealth from India had been some- 
tiling like 400 or 600 milUions sterlixqr — C Shame ')--^ftTid 
they, therefore, must not blame Indians if they said that the 
present famine collection was not worthy of the British people 
and tbe British name. (Applause.) But in their dire con- 
dition they were grateful for it. Oppressed and kept down 
as they were, he went on to statoi they were dotenorating 
in inteilect, wealth, and work, but that, up to the preOent time 
was not the fault of the masses of the British, peo^. It was 
for the British people to restore to righteousness what had 
been for the past 160 years an unrighteous nilo. Those 
f omiueH would never be mevented if the adxmnistraUon in the 
name of tbo British public was to go.oft |a the same way as it 
was at the present time condooted. Mot only on the prtooiple 
of righteousness, but on thejow principle of selfishness, it was 
to thckbest interests of Britain and of India that India should 
be righteously governed. Alter stating that there >vere 800 
millions of p^ple in India, and arguing that the trade with 
India might, if the coi^^toy were righteonsly governed, be so 
inoreased that the wotSi ‘ unempiloyM ' might be erased from 
British dictionaries, l^e said they could understand that if they 
continued to bleed a pefoon or a nation, that persem or country 
must in time dje. If, hoover, tibere was a pe^meful revolution 
of the principles upon which the l^isn Government was at 
present conducted, ^itain and India would both be blessed. 
(Applause.) 
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Hyndmaii, in the oonrse of hi» addrem, said that 
Britain was crushing’ down in every poHsible way the righto 
the people over whom she had control. 

“ Mr. D Rlaokbnm moved : — ‘ That this meetinj^ of 
oitizeuM of Edinbargh, in view of the terrible famine cauMcd 
hy the drain of prodnoe from India to England of not less 
than thirty million sterling a year, without commercial return, 
calls upon the Government to i»top this drain now. and honce*> 
forth to suhtiitute native adminiatration, under Britisli super- 
vision, for the present wholesale Europeanisation in every 
department.^ 

*<The resolution was seconded by Mr. John Bain, supported 
by Mr. Mtillick, a native of India, and adopted.*’ 


OorntnentiDg on Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’a 8iM»och, 
thn €hreefti^ck Telegraph (April 27th) wrote, in a lead- 
ing article entitled ** Draining India ” ; — 

“ The public of Great Britain have often been dazzled by 
gaudy rlivtc^ric ; and no tinselled phrase has more tickled the 
popular palate then the one which tolls us that India is the 
brightest jewel m Britannia’s Jmjicrial Crown. We have all 
re^ niHuy a time of tlie wealth of India, of the enormously 
rich rajahs, of the magnidceuce of tho Delhi and Lucknow 
bazaars, of the fertile fidds of Bengal, and the opulence of the 
far-famed pearl ftsheries. The picture-books and Sunday 
Bohool niHgazinoa of our youth familiarised us with the idea of 
luxury, the turbaned and soimitarod chiefs, riding <iti richly- 
caparisoned elephants, the great mArble palaces of Agra, tlie 
costly idols of Benares, and oven the simple ryot living in 
Veifoe and plenty under bin mango tree. But this, it Hccms, 
however real it once was, is now largely a picture of imagina- 
tion. That there are still piles of wealth in Madras, Calcutta, 
and B tin hay, countless diamonds and pre<tioim stones of 
inestimable value in such old cities as Delhi and Lahore, and 
no end o^ricU rajahs and nawabs, goes without i*uying. But 
what 'Of <h« t^mditien of India as a whole V There are very 
many miihorities who still maintain that, the conquest and 
admuii^traiion of llindostau last century has proved » bl(*ssiiig 
to the teeniing ]niilUmi.s of many races and many sects ; that 
but f(tv the military genius and energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race irom tho days of Clive onward', tho soft and pliable 
Hindus would long Ijofore now have been ccmquered by sonio 
oUi' r hardhrmco -‘■fit her tho Tartars and Afghans, orthehordcji 
of Museoviies from Asiatk; Kussia. And tho argument is tliat, 
if India WHM dc.straed to Ixi held iu suhjwihm at all, better far 
that her ruler.s should be the enlightened, highly ChriKtijuiised 
and pi't Bnrisb, than the wolfish Afghans and’the hill tribes, 
or the sly cvit self-scoking liuSMiin Bear, But tliv question 
is, has till' hipM! of time proved that argument to lie trm?:' 
Many oi our most thoughtful and just public men are cwking 
themselves, has Britain acted fairly and hoiiourahly towards 
her great Einoiro iu the Easti' Wo all know tho irfumous 
exactions nf V^'..r ren ilastings, Uie wicked despoilimr of tlio 
Princesses (»f Oml<5, and the official lootings of Delhi and 
other populous cities. But that is not what the present i;riti<i8 
of Bniisii, udMOulstrators of India ai’e thinking of. The story 
of Warren llasniigs, and the other ‘old Indians* of John 
Company, is a closed book. The point is, How has Britain 
governed luflia s«in<jc the era of tho Mutiny Has England— 
beoivuetctliepolmy is always dictated from London— played once 
motv)* the part of tho consoienceless blood-sucker, as some say 
she does towai ds Ireland and S<jOtlatid Speaking in ICdinburgh 
last iiiglit. tt'i Indian, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, ex-niembcr of 
tho British Parliamenty made acveral sweeping attciHationa 
against this country’s rule in India. He declared that ‘ the 
spirit of the whole administration at the first was pure sclfish- 
neas, carried out in the most rapacious manner pMsible ; and 
b^ laid this down a§ a fact that during the piuit eighteen f ear», 
from \hoi. time when the last famino took place up the 
present day^ the drain of wealth from India had f>f‘eu some- 
thing like 4u0 or 5m millioxta etarling.’ What, asked Mr. 
Kuoroji, was a dole of half-a^^milliou or even a million of 
famine fund to this enormotui and systematic drain of money 
from the indiaa peninsula to the BriticAi lelauds. ‘ It was for 
the British peope,’ eaid Mr. Kaoroji« *to restore to righteous- 
nees what had been for the past 150 years an unrighteous 
rule.’ This way of putting the Indian question will surprise 
jnosfc people. One thing, if India has been plundered, it has 
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not been by the masses of Great Britain and Irelandt but bj' 
the Anglo-Saxon nding classes, who have for centuries past 
done a ttderahle amuant of thieving at home,'* « 
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ME. F. H. SERINE “TAEES THE PTIBEIC 
INTO HIS CONFIDENCE.” 

Sofne mtepeat ard a good deal of amusement base 
been excited in India by a farewell letter addressed 
to a Oaioutta journal named Capital by Mr. F. BE. 
Skrine, a member of the Indian Civil Servioe on the 
point of resignation. The following account of Mr. 
Hkrine appears in the India List ” for the current 
year:-- 

Suuint:. Francis Henry Bennct, Indian C. S. (Bengal.)— 
Educ. at Blackheatb IVoprietaiy Sch. ; apptd. after exam, of 
; anived ’I’intl Nov., l and served as asst. mag. and 
oollr. in Bengal ; on famine relief duty 1874 and 1877-78 (ia 
Madras); Supt. of S-alcin Central jail. Jan., 1876 : joint mag. 
and dep. collr. May, 1884 : mag. aialcollr. Aug., 1887 ; 
eommr., Bhagalpur, 1S03-IU ; collr. of eustoms, Calcutta,. 
Oct., 1895. 

The following is taken from Mr. Skrine’s letter : — 

SiE,- ~Sin£;e your contemporary the announeed last 

month that I was about to resign the Ciril Service I have 
received iununurable It tiers fcom friends anxious to know why 
I have adopted so crucial a course. It is duo to my colleagues 
ami to the people of this province that 1 should, to a certain 
extent, take them into my confidence at this crisis. J will do 
no luoj’c than allndo here to my private giitivancos, for the 
I’rc.ss has never la*cn used by me as a vcbi'.lo for representing 
them- There exi.-.t const itutioniil channels fi»r that purpose, 
of which 1 will not fsil to take advaiitngc. In this coni- 
mnnicatiou I will eonfine myself to t'.auses which affect the 
whole body of my i-olleaguos, and, therefore, indirectly, tlie 
luillions for whose happiness ihey are rcf^iwnsibhi. 

A Small Dominant Castk. 

It is the faHhiuii with Viijef(»y.s <m returning lo ease and 
dignity, and with Secretaries of State, to culogiso the Coven-' 
antwl < livil Sci vice ; and, indeed, everyme who is awiu^e of 
the adverse conditions under which its task is piirfo^med must 
udinirc tho fortitude and tlic sen ^0 of public duty which 
animate the nnihs e-ornposing it. But ot rsorporate life thia 
Service no longer possessi^s a spark, and tho attmupts made of 
late years to galvanise it i»ito collective action huv e resulteil 
only in the evolution of a particularly hideous blazor. It 
began to die with the exiinclion of H'aileybury ; for what 
dr curf)H can there be in so he.terngcneouB a body, while- 
rucial distine.tioiiR and prido of birth are still so strong 
amongst «is y The process of destmetion has been hastened by 
the gradual formation of a small dominant caste whicli ha^ 
grown out of the complexity of tilficial work, the weakness 
our rulers, and the annual migration to hill stations. Now» 
the advantages of life on those breezy heights are enormOus. 
Tliose wbo^nre privileged to enjoy it have a climate and 
scenery superior to those of Kngjand. (S<*« the trfnobant re-^ 
marks of Sir Henry Curminghain, wlio alone of tho members oF 
the Indian Fiumico Commission had the courage to raise hif*- 
voice against the injustice of the exodus.) They have »- 
numerous and varied society to count on, and domestic zor- 
runndings more Bumptunus, while they are more ohea^jr 
purohased than those at tbo command of the middle classes in- 
Ehsrope. And all these advantages aie monopolised by theiD 
with pension rules and salaries <*.aloujated to preserve health, 
and couuter-balaiioe the great inconveniemw of life in the 
^ains. A divicdoual commiiiisioner, f^ instance, has duties 
as onerous as those of any secretary, with a far larger share ^ 
responsiblUty, and yet he must spend at least a quarter of hiia 
ineome on ice, pimkolis, leave, often on sick certificate, cnx 
nudataining a separate e^fiablishmetit for his wife and children 
in the hills or at home. As to leave, what secretary is tiiem 
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who do08 avaU himfldlf of every to hie credit? . . - 

’qfbere In no tihmt Beereteriat work. It ie very dftwi 
of a fltip^iod qa«kllty ; and 1 conld pick aa nu^y grammatical 
tholes in Government rosdluiione as CMibett did in .pour J£uig 
Goorge IIl.^s i^peeches from the throne. 

FlSnOOXOTTS BBLF-SnSKtNO.” 

The ferocious self-seeking, the postponement of public to 
.private interests which 4ire now ^so rampant, are subjects of 
remark with all who rei^ the newsj^pers. The Phneer^ which 
is eertuinlv non open to the imputation of being agin Govern « 
ment,” animadverted lately on the uixnbleneHs with which high 
officials skipped , from province to province, regardless of the 
necessity that exists for maintaining a continuous administra- 
tive j^cy. This dominant caste is kept tf)gether by a tacit 
understanding that outsiders shall never break their ranks. A 
lieutenant-goYCTUor (or a chief cornmiiwdoner) is often un- 
.comfortably aware that his secretanes *♦ know too much,’* and, 
as he con assimilate only such official provender as he reoeives 
from tliein. he is always very much in their hands. Hence it 
it. is within the power of seoretaries to suppress tho^work of 
possible rivals, to misreprescut their cbaraAiter. to stab their 
reputation. An eminent' subordinate of the Government of 
India, who bus lately r^tirod, said, when the tacticts of a 
colleague notorious for that kind of thing, were canvassed in 
his presence : ** Yes, but you know a successful secretary must 
be a bit of a snake ! ** 

I have enlarged, perhaps, sufficient] v on ^the hufuikatiou 
indioh^d on the vast majority of the Civil Service by their 
ex(‘lusion from all the sweets of office. The surroundings in 
which the *' submerged nine -tenths ** are forced to live are to 
the hist degree depres-sing. To hill the story of the decti^ of 
social life and the dererioration of physical environment in 
Ijower Bengal would carry mo too far. Their rninous effect is 
enhanced by the frequent transfers whicih arc the rule ; and by 
the absenco of proper house accommodation. I have five times 
♦jeon cumjicllcd Ut set up homo in twice as many years j and on 
each occasiou I have lost heavily on the salo of my effects. So 
complete is the absence nowadays of esprit tie vorps that one’s 
eu(!ccss' rs rartdy piircimse any large proporiion of one’s honse- 
hold furniture. A divisional cvjnimissiouer (not my su(icessor, 
] am glad to say) lately*' Tofused to tako ovi^r a single stick of 
his prwU*<iessor’s, who was driven to the ignominious expedient 
of ruffiing his horses and carriages 

• 

What BiSNOAL "WAvrs. 

Unfavourable surroundings and the iramenso growth of 
harassing routinsiwork have Teacted most disastrously on the 
adinin''Htrution; Bcarwly anything is done to develop tho 
natural res<mrees of the oi* roscue the seething masses 

.of semi-barbarians frt»m the grasp of the village Sbyloek. 
What Bengal, indeed, wants, is not tho cadastral surveyor, 
the law- giver, or even the schoolmaster, but tlie civil eiigineer. 
She cries for drainage in the fever-haunted central districts. 
The Kajaporc wiheme, one of the few carried out during the 
laet ten year, pays 20 per <jent., and 1 could point to scores of 
better ones. 8ho cries for pure water, bridges, and roads 
everywhere. In tho Chittagtmg district there are milli' >iis of 
Acres of deep loam covered with jangle ; while Behar and the 
Santal Perganas camioi maintain their •population. Aud how 
utterly erroneous is our whole, ediicatioi^ (iy<»tem! A late 
High Court/ judge once remarked to mo that the Bccretariat 
and the Edutyation l)epaTtmient were the two vcr« ronffeuff of 
tho Civil Service. He said that the ** sohoohnasters ” from 
England who, in point of birth and attainments, were not at 
all behind civilians, founds themselves branded as <*uttCove- 
nanted,” and ibe bitterness and jealousy thus engendered 
rioted strongly on thfur teachings. And wc have given ^ 
disadeoted throughout the .pooumula a /b^ua/iiaiMiain whioh 
to communicate their hopes and plottings. Yeasly do our 
schobls asid ooUegos convert thousands of youths who would 
have '^heen "hapi^ arid useful at the paternal ploagb- tall' into 
inject cffioA^semxers nf sullen Adullamites. The ri<h and 
heiNttifal * veFoaoiilnrB ' have been sbamefiilly 'inflected. 'The 
v^Me 'provaniBiitl allotaient'fbr foatermg 'f£em is, I hklieve, 
Bs. 10,U00 annually. Dwtiiot techninm e^caiieii, which I 
Mewed so hard to promote rnght"* years ago, is p ee s i st eat ly 
diseoaragsd. 

It is now almost too late to seek an efteotual remedy for 
Abuses so inveterate. I would, however, suggest that some 


good might be eftoeted hy the uonvowM . df 

Bevenue into «n soeecutlve eoiiiMsIl* I sae«n''''i!o:^iwepM# 

any old frierids who atOn ^ the^iiMMAi 

of that veuerable craft; hat the vtrgth must ^,ia 

costly, cumbrous, andaattiqaAtad; arhiUe, as ft.is Irs^ 

cotffiict with the Ideutesiaat-Ohov«riwr,4k^ 

weakness , ^ ^ 

Tins SncLA ^‘Exodus,’' ; " 

And what shall I say of the aihiiia( snigt«^ Eiiida, 
which has been imitate by povincial GovennrietxtiB ' of. all 
degrees ? It is an abuse whi^di has been endured onjy heoiinse 
it has grown imperceptibly, and so many orb .lAterestad 
maintaining it. That it should have suok&L the Hie hlOQd of 
tho administration for thirty years will not he created by. our 
successors a generation hence. If only for the sake of pohUn , 
morality, toleration should no longer be extended to iha^efciast 
universiu craving to avoid the inconveniences of a l»i8{deiMie,iiii 
the plains. What a spectacle does this blunted sense ofjptth£b 
duty on the part of scores of high officials afford to the people 
of India ! Few who have not repoatedly visited SimlA, W .1 
havedono, are aware of the extent of 'the evil, I havetalmi 
the trouble to count in the Simla directory the number 4)f 
European and Eurasian subordinates of the GovOi nmexit xt 
India alone who summer there. It is precisely 4ii, and this 
in addition to perhaps three times ' the numhemf bfihiis who 
arc dragged there annually much against their will, SAdl 
consoled" for chattering teeth aud being packed like hertiilgs 
by handsome *’hill allowances:” The gross cost to the State 
ox the dittingH to half a sohore of sanitaria most be somfithtug 
enormous: but the skilful juggling in tbs annual acomuEitB 
baffit'H tho too curious inquirer. 

Now, I am not an opponent the Simla exodus. 

It is vain to point to Cornwallis and Wellesley toiling for 
years in the awamps, ^or had they possessed a Earopesm 
oHamto within a fow hours of Oaloutia they would not havn 
been content with Government House and Banrookpore. I 
think tliat viceroys, lieutenant-governors, and theki Mvisess, 
on whom depend such vital inte^K aw Mutitld A> the' best 
and healthiest surnniudings proouralde. But what claim have 
auoh departments os those in the following list to bory them- 
selves for ihree-fourtlis of the year in 'the bowels of the 
Himalayas? 

Superintendent of Thuggee and Baijoitv. 

Inspector- General of Imperial Service Tsopps. 

Military Aoooimtant-GeiiCBal. 

Ordnance Department. 

CommisHary - General. 

Examiner of Military Works Accounts. 

Director, Military Worka. 

Ac<'oaut(Uit- General, Military Department. 

Mete«jrologicttl Department. 

Burveyor-Gcneral Department. 

Remount Agency. 

Veterinaiy Dejpartmeot. 

Postal Department. 

Telegraph Department. 

It is very clear that the heads of these branches t|f .hhe 
administration would be much better employed for nine 
mouths of the year in tours of inspection; while iheir 
office establishments would be more appropriite^y located at 
Calcutta, Alliihabod, or 'Poona. Whenever this great official 
Babylon has burst on my view, its hSUa^ ate^ed with 
buildings devoted to ihe seovetariate and ereoted .at 41 cost out 
of proportion even to their • enoxmafus healk, wy mind’s eye 
has called up those anneoces of the chhtefwi of 'Versailles 
which dwarf iJie palaoe itself. Hase, nnder ^the old rSyime, 
the entire public businesB of France was conessilimted. To 
the lialefal bureaucracy yhioh tenanted .them was due 4^ 
naralysis which fell on the kumdom in 17«2 .and led to the • 
awful excesses of the Reigu of Terror. 

Next in hii|Jcrtaiioe is a reform in the 'Secretariat, whose 
exclusive priTjleges have iehen tbe heart oixt of the Qudl 
Service, even as those of. NAPQdttm.t)m TkM did out of the 
Frenohaimy. 

Gecretari^ most no' longer be Allowed to mengiMdiee honours, 
pleasure, and profit, or to run with the have and hunt with 
the hounds.” They thioald he jgiven^the optimi Of wraridng 
on salaries and indm ehnilm to those Whiiffi are main- 
tained in the home Civil Serrioe, or of taking their share of 
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Soormu Bbvisw. ** Lord Roberts in India.*’ 


the burden and heat of the day in the plains. Promotion to 
posts Inquiring stateamanahip, auoh as those of lieutenant- 
governor and chief oammissionor, should be given only to 
men who have passed through all stages of practical 
administrative work. A knowledge of maiUqnd can never be 
attained by those whoso duties thi^nghont thwr career have 
been derioal, or at best literary. Su& men remain doctrin- 
aires to the end, and are either inert or sdsohievously active 
as administrators. 

A Pabtiko Gift of— Advigb. 

And now, sir, you will perhaps permit me to offer a few 
words of advice by way of fareweul to my native friends. . . . 
To those who desire to raise their countrymen from the slough 
in which they are content to wallow 1 would say : — Try to in- 
fuse a little more brightness and colour into the social life 
around you. It is inoredible how dull is existence in the 
mofnetdl ! . . . . Encourage technical education as some relief 
to the eternal literary cram which is doing such vast ]nis<diief 
by its universality. So shall you, perchance, revive Ihe 
cunning of hand and eye which made your ancestors so famous, 
Mid that artistic sense which has been killed by ogos of philis- 
tinism. Use the predous years of British peace, not to con- 
spire and omnplain against a Government which is the most 
honest the world has ever seen, but to set your own house in 
order, to purge your domestic sunroundings of barbarism, to 
elevate your women, omd to instil courage and bodily he^th 
into the young by promoting manly sports. There is no pre- 
cedent in history for the growth of a natioml existence in a 
community of doctrinaires and bookworms. The world is for 
the strong, and every race ultimately gets Uie Government 
which it deserves. 

Tkb Pbbatlt of Vibtcb. 

Such are the principles which, throughout my whole career, 
1 have preached and practised. If these last words of mine 
sink deeply into the hearts of those who read thorn, 1 riiall have 
done mora for India by rendering it possible that I should say 
them pubgciy oontinuing to serve the State. With 

many ihortcomin^, alas, I have tried to do my duty; and if 1 
have raised enemies in a olass far too numerous in India, which 
resents energy and self-relianoe as a rejection on their own 
smug mediocrity, I have, at least, the reward of my own oon- 
soience, and the inward certainty that time will do my memory 
justice. 

Quod mihi viveuti detcoxerit invida turba 
Post obitum duplioi fcenore reddet honos. 

Calcutta, April 13, 1897. F. H. Skbxbe. 
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JTithiana. 

. Famine, plague, earthquake, aud en 
Tubilw”^’^”^ impendiug renewal of war in 'ti'azLr- 
iatan might have been expected to 
attract public attention to India in the midst of the 
recent “Jubilee” celebrations. While the rest of 
the British Empire, except Ireland, rejoices, India is 
plunged in mourning. Yet the British Goyemment 
and the British public apparently see no reason to 
turn aside for a moment from the “perpetual 
cataract of chngratulatiou ” in order to pay heed to 
the claims put forward by Indian public opinion, 
and to grant some slight concession which might 
serve to render the year notable in Indian annals 
for something besides an appalling series of calami- 
ties. The suggestions made by Indians resident in 
the United Kingdom in their address to her Majesty 
the Queen, and by Sir W. Wedderburn in his letter to 
the Tmfis, have, so far as one can see, produced no prac- 
tical result whatever. And while no steps were taken 
to secure an adequate representation of India at the 
“ Jubilee ” celebrations themselves, even the guests 
that came were treated in a way which, compared, 
for example, with the honours done (and rightly 
done) to the Colonial Fremiers, can hardly be re- 
garded as ci*edltable. Yet public opinion at home is 
by no means free from apprehension with regard to 
India — as witness the signihoant, though absurd, 
readiness to assume a political^ basis lor every sup- 
posed symptom of unrest, whether it be smearing of 


mango trees or an act of fanaticism like the deplor- 
able assassination of Lieutenant A^erst. 

The news that Mr. Dadabhai 
Sir M. M. Bhow- Naoroji has secured the distinetion 

naggree will hardly have exiiited much surprise in 
India. Something of the sort was fully expected, 
and had been more than once foreshadowed in our 
columns. We say that the distinction is ultimately 
due to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji because, of course, 
nobody in his senses imagines that Anglo-Indian 
Toryism would have been at the pains to introduce 
Mr. Bhownaggree to public notice, if it had not been 
thought necessary to provide a counterblast, how- 
ever feeble, to the inconvenient contentions which 
Mr. Naoroji has put forward with untiring industry 
and with so much success. When the Primrose 
League regales a free and independent electorate 
with tea and strawberries and brass bands, the in- 
telligent observer attributes the hospitality not, of 
course, to the party which the Primrose League 
serves, but to the party which armed the electorate 
with the franchise. The victims of the hospitality 
are none the less to be pitied, and nobody, we 
imagine, will envy the agent of the India Office 
the badge which he has obtained. 8ir Wilfrid 
Lawson has made the cruel suggestion that reasons 
should be stated when public decorations are con- 
ferred. It would be superfluous to enquire what are 
the services which have been recogidsed in the case of 
Mr. Bhownaggree. One cannot reej^gnise what does 
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not exist. Was it not Lord Melbourne who said 
that he liked the Garter because it was not mixed up 
with any damned nonsense about merit? ThjS India 
Office has merely confessed its obligations^ and 
shown its hand. Fortunately no Qbngiesa-wallah 
need apply when decorations are being given away. 
The purity of the Congress party is not menaced by 
these temptations. If anything were needed to 
persuade lovers of their country of the vanity of 
titles, this latest escapade would suffice to do it. 
Let us admit, however, that the Tories, whatever 
else may be said or thought of them, are not afraid 
to reward (even at the risk of ridicule) those whom 
they see to be with them. But what is one to think 
of the unspeakable stupidity which in the last 
Parliament prevented Liberals in office from con- 
ciliating the great body of public opinion in India ? 
The children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. Need it be added 
th^t they are immeasurably wiser than some Liberal 
Secretaries of State ? 


A rxnusAL of the text of Sir James 
Westland’s financial statement only 
serves to confirm the views we had 
occasion to express on the telegraphic summary of 
it in our*April number. In view of tlio forthcoming 
discussion in the House, however, there are one or 
two points that invite further remark, partly by way 
of insistence, partly by way of expansion— -notably 
the famine and the question of the provincial con- 
tracts. Meantime a believer in portents might well 
regard the outlook as ominous. Upon the famine 
and the plague there has followed an earthquake, 
causing widespread destruction and dislocation. 
Border troubles have been renewed by an outbreak 
of tribal treachery,” provoked of course by in- 
sensate aggressiveness. Why, in the name of sense 
and reason, should we parade our troops in the face 
of the untamed tribesmen of the frontier? What 
else can be expected from them ? What, es];>eoially, 
can a xuttion &at prides itself on liberty and inde- 
pendence expect from mountaineers that have never 
known actual subjection? Anyhow, here we are 
again fitting out a punitive expedition to chastise 
the recalcitrant tribesmen of the Tochi valley. So the 
vicious circle goes round, and the charges accumulate 
on the distressed exchequer at Calcutta. And mean- 
time, also, there is the incredible folly of neglecting 
' tbinvite any single native Indian prince to take p^ 
in his public capacity in the Jubilee celebrations in 
London. It is the acme of political fatuity. 

Thxue is at least one cause for 
satisfaction in connexion 
^ the faoiine, and that is the 
general feeling tl^t, in spite of its unparalleled areoi 


it has, on the whole, been tackled with more effi- 
ciency and success than were displayed in the case 
of former visitations. When all has been said that 
oeght to be said against the preliminaty ofasiruc- 
tieus, hesitations, and unreadiness oi officialism, 
this result ought to be liberally acknowledged. 
There will probably be little disposition to haggle 
with the Indian Government over the expenditure. 
The important thing, undoubtedly, is that the lesson 
should be laid to heart frankly; and the main 
ground of censure — so far as one can see at present 
— lies in the Government’s limited attention to the 
means of prevention that were amply set before it, 
not merely by obnoxious critics, but in "the report of 
the last Famine Commission. We have already 
expressed approval of the expansion of the railway 
system, in so far as it practically meets the necessi- 
ties of relief in a time of scarcity or famine ; althou^ 
we do at the same time question gravely the expedi- 
ency of railway building even for commercial or 
social convenience, beyond the immediately available 
resources of the treasury or of the country. The 
irrigation system, in a financial point of view, has 
proved very discouraging, it must be admitted. Yet 
it is <]uite an essential part of the preventive organi- 
sation, and should bo judiciously extended in the 
future. On both these sides there is somothing to 
the credit of the Government. On the other hand, 
there are points, apparently of the most obviously 
fundamental nature, that the Govorpment had 
neglected lamentably, and witli deplorable results. 
The main reason for such neglect ^is on the surface ; 
it is the essential reason of the financial difficulty — 
the insane military expenditure, especially on frontier 
expeditions, which has kept tho treasury in a chronic 
state of depletion The first line of defence against 
famine is the ability of the peasant to stand the initial 
shock — to hold out till tho official machinery of 
organisation can work up to his relief and support. 
The Famine Commissioners recognised this pretty 
evident fact. Among the grounds of hope for the 
future mitigation of famines, they expressly men- 
tioned that greater preparedness of the people to 
meet them which grows from the increase of thrift 
and resourcefulness, and the accumulation of capital 
due to a settled and civilised Government.” But 
the Government is lacking in the last-mentioned 
quality ; it still lags in the military stage ; it is an 
age behind the times. It is true that the poorest of 
the people are not directly taxed, except for salt, in 
order to support the military extravagance of the 
Government ; but, as we have over and over Ogain 
pointed out, the strain reaches them indirectly. The 
Famine Commissioners expected *‘the cultivators 
and landlords to do something towards the improve- 
ment of their lan^t mainly in their om 
traditional way, which mostly takes the form of 
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amkiiig wflUfl, plantiiig xoango and ^her fruit tre^, 
making tanks and Tsdaimiiig waste laad.*’ Tbe 
expectation is wholly reasonable. Yet it is all but 
hopeless. The rayat is totally unprovided with the 
necessary means, and the landlord is in too many 
eases unable lo assist him. There is no lack of 
knowledge or of good intention ; the difficulty is the 
absence of the ♦‘wherewithal.’* What, then, can 
the Oevemment do ? That, too, we have reiterated 
to weariness. We have pointed out the vicious 
working of the revenue system, with its inappro- 
priate and cast-iron formality and its unreasonable 
and inexorable demands. We have grieved over the 
persistent determination exerted by the Government 
to keep the agricultural community irrevocably in 
the legal grasp of the village nsurer in which it has 
miserably thrown him. Nor does any sensible relief 
come to agriculture through the development of 
industries. Nay, the very industries of the country 
are unhesitatingly cramped, handicapped and disor- 
ganised whenever Lancashire cotton rbooses to 
exclaim at the competition of the Bombay mills. 
The w^ay out of the txuagmire is plain. Eeduce 
expenditure, and especially military expl^nditure, 
with trenchant tirmuess ; accommodate the revenue 
and taxation to the circumstances and -ways of the 
people ; make agricultural banks take the place of 
the fiou'Jcar and all his works ; and foster external 
commerce as well as internal industries. Otherwise 
the Government must continue to flounder in the 
Slough of Despond, which moans that the por- 
manence of tlie JSinpire, as well as its prestige, re- 
mains exposed to gratuitous danger. We can, 
indeed, but* deliver our own soul ; we cannot even 
hope that a Government that now embarks on wild 
railway expansion on the one hand, and reckless 
Indian and Eugli^h loans on the other, piling up the 
crushing load of Indian indebtedness on a basis of 
chimerical hopes continuoualy belied by the per- 
versity i)f events, will turn its ear to the counsels of 
prudence, even in the interests of national pros, 
perity, to say nothing of national preservation. 


Tue question of provincial contracts 
must now be regarded as having 
entered on a serious practical stage. It 
has become a point of lU'gent administrative im- 
portance. In the Legislative Council, Mr. Sayani 
passed a series of criticisms that deserve the closest 
attention, and that none the less because he gave 
them judiciously restrained and tentative expression. 
The he said, 

** cannot conduce to economy in financial adminhtration, nor 
favour the progress of internal development or administrative 
nuprovement. 

II this be true, then it is the condemnation of the 
system. Now, what were the points of inefficiency 


that Mr. Sayani had in his mind when kn ttttemS 
this oondemnatkm ? Th^ weoce — 

** XTaequsl end unfiur appcoitiio&miMita Siicipe^ 

looal needs on the one hand, send as hatWsen one prcrrluee ei^ 
another on other — a standing sonroe of irrilBillbii will 

discontent in itself— short-term settiements not^4iilcii]atoi to 
iiHi]^re a sense of semnily or certeinty, peiiodfeal 're-aa|ii«t- 
rncmts of assignments generally vesaUing in or^ilment of 
provinoial resources and impairing the oonflimity of provtuedid 
work, extraordinary provincial eontrihutions levied appaventh^ 
whhout convincing reason or olearly demonstrated neeesstty : 
these are some of tbo features of the system, and there is tm 
wonder that they reduce its value, and in its praotioal wofhii&g 
do not show it to much advantage.” 

The system, instead of being a source of strenglk, 
local, and therefore imperial, operates, in fact, as a 
deplorable cause of weakness and waste. Besponsi- 
bilities are placed upon the provinces^ and the 
provinoeB never know the day when their projects 
may be thwarted or paralyzed. When they have 
got the money in hand, they are sorely tempted to 
hurry its expenditure on their own undertekings 
before tbe mandate to deliver it up comes down 
upon them from Calcutta. There can be but little 
wonder if there be beartbumings in Bombay and 
Madras when the local provision for looal needs is 
suddenly appropriated to be poured through the 
military sieve on the barren iij^ountainStbeyond the 
North-West Frontier. If there is any country in the 
world where it is vital at the present moment to 
promote internal improvements, that country is 
India. And yet there the central Government takes 
to itself about two-thirds of the revenues — a far 
larger proportion than in any other oountzy — and 
eiTectually hampers the ordinary looal administra- 
tion. Besides, the meagre and grossly inadequate 
provincial assignments are, as Mr. Sayani properly 
points out, ♦' liable to curtailment on periodical 
revision, which introduces an element of uncertainty 
calculated to paralyze all solid advance, and was not 
contemplated in the original scheme.” Why, then, 
should the provincial authorities worry their life 
out in penuriouslj economical management ? How 
is it possible that their proper work — the work for 
which they are responsible — should proceed with 
the continuity necessary for prosperous development ? 
The central Government must, of course, go on; 
and its difficulties constitute the measure of pro- 
vincial embarrassment and neutrality. Mr. Sayani 
proposes a dilemma,: 

'*Now, the embanSHHineniis of Die central exckoqtibr San 
only be eitlier pennonent or tcnipontry in theu nature. If 
permanent, let there be a ];>ainaneut readjustment ; if tern- 
porajy, let there be a temporary contribution ; but snrely 
there is no jiintifiuation for revision, or, in other words, asking 
more and more, at regular intervals— it takes away all elements 
of permanence and fixity,” * 

In any case, the short-term settlements are depre- 
cated even by some of the i^ost experienced and 
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^istittgaished official members, post as well as 
preseat, of the Viceroj^s CounoiL A survey of the 
working of the system during the past quarter of a 
•centum cannot leave any doubts in any reasonable 
and independent mind that it is a grievous hindrance 
to the natural progress of provincial development, 
end therefore an imperial mistake. And so, once 
more, we are brought back to the perennial source 
of the whole misidiief — the extravagant expenditure 
of the central authorities on their unprofitable udli- 
iMj policy. It is more than time lor the House 
of Commons to address itself seriously to the con- 
sideration of these fundamental questions of Indian 
government and imperial prosperity and safety. 

The public at home was startled on 

June 11th by a Simla telegram an- 

noiutring Disaster to an Indian fron- 
tier force; British officers killed and wounded.” 
The “ contents-bills ” of some of the evening news- 
papers in London and the country improved the 
occasion with such wanton and pernicious nonsense 
•as Bising in India,” British Disaster in India,” 
and ” Treacherous attack by Natives.” One sub- 
aequently learned that a force escorting a political 
officer whoevas deputed to fix a site for a military 
post in the^Tochi valley on the road to Ghazni had 
b^n attacked by local tribesmen, decimated, and 
pursued for four miles until it was relieved from 
Datta Hhel, the post whence it had started. ” No 
reason can be assigned for this sudden outbreak 
oxoept the return of a fanatical priest.” So one road 
in the Times of Juno 12th. But the reason seems 
obvious when one considers that the force was in- 
vading far beyond the frontier, tribal territory 
which it had no right to enter and whence we had 
repeatedly been waimod off by the attitude of the 
inhabitants. Our dealings with Afghans for sixty 
years (at the expense of tho Indian taxpayers) have 
long since made ua acquainted with their determina- 
tion to keep the territory free from the domination 
of any or infidel Power, and with their readi- 
ness to lay down thoir lives in fighting for their 
ancient independence and their faith. It seems 
incredible, therefore, that those who planned the 
invasion should have deluded themselves into the 
belief that the tribesmen would forbear opposing 
our attempt to fortify ourselves in their territory. 
Ift ifi ^possible, of course, that the incursion was 
intended io provoke war. If so, it has served its 
purpose, for orders have been issued for a larger 
force, under Major General Carrie Bird, to invade 
the Tochi valley forthwith, and probably also to 
establish furthei* posts on the road to Ghazni, the 
goal of the enterprise. Meanwhile, as war appears 
certain, it may be of interest to review the events 
which have led to tte present situation. 


The Darwesh Ehel Waziria who «re 
said to have attacked the Britidi fovoe ^ 
in the Tochi valley belong to a 
numerous clan, a section of which, the Kabul Khd 
Waziris, occupy a territory to the North of the 
valley, and another section, the Mahsud Woziris, 
dwell in the Zhob country some miles to the South* 
In 1880 we unsuccessfully attempted to subjugate 
the former, and in 1888 we strove to bring the latter 
under our control, intending to construct a railway 
through their territory in order to connect our 
frontier station of Dehra Ismail Khan through the 
Gumal Pass with Pishin. The column sent in 1888 
to survey that pass was, however, hindered from 
accomplishing its mission by tribesmen from Makin* 
And when, in the fcdlowing year, a considerable force 
advanced from Baluchistan for the same purpose, it 
was arrested b}’ the Kiddarzai tribe. In 1890, how- 
ever, the late Sir P. Sandeinan entered into negotia- 
tions with chiefs in the Zhob country and was 
allowed, in consideration of annual subsidies 
guaranteed to them, to establish a post at Apozai 
which was subsequently named Fort Sandeinan. He 
induceeP at the same time the Mahsud Waziris and 
other local tribes to keep the Gumal Pass open for 
trade with India on condition of their being annually 
jmid certain subsidies by the Government. But 
when the tribes perceived that wo were fortifying 
ourselves at Apozai, and using the Gumal Pass for 
bringing additional military forces into the Zhob 
valley, they repudiated the bargain accepted by the 
local chiefs without their concurrence, and started a 
series of attacks on our post by night-firing into our 
camp, cutting off our soldiers when thoy^trayed from 
thoir lines, plimdoring our convoys and harassing 
oiir communic:atioiis with India. When we com- 
plained of those annoyances to the Amir and repre- 
sented them in tho light of hostilities committed on 
British soil, he enquired in his reply as to tlie exact 
boundary of our Indian Empire, obviously implying 
that our grievances were the result of our own 
encroachment upon independent tribal territory. At 
the same time he complied with our request that an 
officer of his who was stationed in Waziristan should 
be recalled. The Waziris nevertheless continued 
their attacks, a circumstance which we attributed 
to influence exercised by the Amir himself, and it 
was thereupon sought to intimidate him by a threat 
(published in the Times of November 20, 1892) to 
the effect that wo should annihilate his kingdom 
unless he fell in with our settled &ontier policy* 
Tho step, however, having i>roduced no tangible 
result, we ultimately arranged for a conference in 
' his capital at which we contended that the Eastern 
border tribes of Afghanistan were not his subjects 
as they x>aid him no revenue and were ruled by their 
own elected malih. And we agreed to increase the 
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BubfiSdj of 1 , 200,000 rupees which he was reoeiTing 
^ from India to 1,800,000 rupees, provided that he 
undertook to abstain from giving material assistance 
to any border tribe who resisted the introduction of 
British rule in their territory. These terms were 
accepted by him. And as we also contended that 
his kingdom did not extend to India, but lay beyond 
the border lands, he consented to a joint Commission 
being appointed by him and ourselves for demarca- 
ting the boundary line which, according to our view, 
separates his kingdom from the territories of the 
independ^t border tribes. 

The theory propounded by us is, how- 

ever, inconsistent and irreooncileable 

with the laws and customs prevailing 
in Afghanistan, where the tribes of the country are 
all iinited by a general compact binding each to 
keep the land of Islam free from the or iuhdel, 
and to join in a jehad^ or religious war undertaken 
for the expulsion of the kajirs. Much of this was 
revealed to us in papers which we succeeded in 
intercepting, including a letter addressed to tribal 
leaders by the Amfr himself, in which it was said : — 
“God has imposed Jehad on all believers, and whoever 
<>hall deny this whall be a Icafir. You should fight the htfira 
who trome into yinir land. Fear nr^ death. All belie vei's 
should join in Jehad ; they should not, like women, sit in their 
houses, but, like men, become (martyrs) in the cause. 

True Moslems should basti3n to the frontier which it is their 
duty to giuird and protect, preventing /uajim from entering the 
laud of Islam, ^e call on all inhabitants of cities and 
villages to support tlio religion of Islam by prayer, by fasts, 
nnd by war. The frontiers of the territory of Islam have 
fallen into the f>ower of oppressors. All believers are bound 
t«.) join in Jf had when they are oallcd to anus. By the grace of 
God they should do their utmost to uphold the religion of 
Mahomed. Let them go forth to war, and like tigers meet the 
host of unbt)lit!ver.s. Let them down with their swords 

that i>erniLjious bo^ly, and use their heads like bulls.” 

AVith a knowledge of these facts it seems childish, 
if not insincere, to contend that the tribesmen of the 
Toohi valley had no reason to opi>ose the force which 
invaded their territory last month. And as the road 
which we are endeavouring to open through that 
valley leads to the heart of the Amir’s kingdom, we 
may possibly find ourselves before long engaged in 
a third Afghan war unless peaceable means be again 
found for escaping from difficulties brought on by 
OUT own action. 

El.skwiiere in this issue will be found 
Work in the account of the series of meetings 

which, under arrangements made by 
the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, have recently been addressed by the 
Indian gentlemen selected to give evidence before 
Lord Welby’s Commission. The importance of the 
work which has thus been done by Mr. Dadabhai 


Naoroji, Mr. Surandbra Nath Biaiei;jei^ 

Waoha, Ptoltwor Q. ^ 

SttbramaniaIyevcBiai0t beov4r-0BriiAtt^^ 
and writers on Indian qiMiericw asris • 

little apt to assume that British 
eoinoides with the lera generous viets%*bf" 

Indian bureaucrats. Nothing, ot cotoe, cbifld be 
further from the truth. An average audience^ Off 
British electors is never appeeded to in vain oh ^ , \ 
broad grounds of justice, equal dealingj- and 
to pledges, and to carry the case of IndJUt tike 
tribunal of the British conetitaencies is to be sdeurei 
at any rate, of a sympathetic hearing. It hdppened^ 
by an unfortunate coincidenoe, tikat the IndiM 
speakers in the recent campaign set out under 
ceptionally discouraging circumstances. The time 
of the year was unfavourable, and there was muibh 
other excitement to distract public attention. But 
the conspicuous success which they everywhto, 
achieved under these trying conditions the 

best guarantee for the future. For of course it need 
haidly be said that it will be the duty of alj|i: con- 
cerned to follow up in a vigorous campaign the 
advantages which have been gained. To supply i'r. 
information to members of Parliament is not enough. 
Efforts of that kind, as the British Committee has 
always recognised, need to Le supplemented by 
direct appeals to the constituencies themselves, and 
in this work the co-operation of Indian speakers, 
whose knowledge is at first hand, and whose success 
in addressiug audiences is proverbial, caunot be 
valued too highly. If the time at the disposal of 
Mr. ISurendra Nath Banerjea, Mr. Wacha, Professor 
Gokhale, and Mr. Subramania Iyer had been longer, 
more meetings could have been arranged for them. 

As it was we believe that they found their time and 
energy fully engaged. The thanks of tiieir fellow- 
countrymen throughout India are due to them for 
their public-spirited labours at a time when most 
visitors to England have found occupation for th^ 
leisure in very different directions. 

A.S an example of the results achieved 
by this campaign in the constituencies 
it may bo interesting to quote the 
remarks of the Sunderland Daily Echo upon the meet- 
ing addressed at Sunderland on May 19th by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea r 
**The meeting ut thoXiberal Club last niurht to hear^lha 
Indian reprusi^ntatives was very successful. The speeches of 
the visitors were clear and for«uble, and in one case doijuent. 

They ploiided for Homo Rule for India. It will be a 
time before public opinion in this country is brought to that 
lJoint,.bat there could be no better moans of b»-+onmg the day 
than such visits and such speeohas. Ko imagine fer 

a moaient tliat the Indian visitors last night wore inferior in 
grasp of political Bubjects to Englishmen of the bent class. 

With leaders of so high a typo the ludiim pooi>Ie must ovoutii- 
ally be a self-governing race.” ^ , 

• • 
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Similarly tlba meeting at Faatiiige on lifay 26tli 
|iaiB^ a reeolution rejoicing t&e exietenee of 
the Indian National Oongreee and hAimmg in 
tbe'niedbm of oonferring Iwger repreeentativn ]»oirera 
npen the people of onr greateet dependency.” It 
ihonld be added that the Indian delegatee wwe on 
more than one occasion supported by Sir W. Wedder- 
bum, M.P., Mr. I. P. Qoodridge, Mr. H. N. Haridas 
and others. Ur, Haridas, indeed, in his work in 
mid-Derbyshire during the past three years has set 
esampie which other Indians might with adran- 
'tage follow. Lord Posebery said some time ago 
that the beat way to h^jht a constituency was to get 
to know every man, woman and child in it. That is 
what Mr. Haridas appears to have done in Helper. 
Be has won his way sot only to the heads but also 
to die hearts of the people, and nobody who reads 
the account of the interesting farewell meeting at 
which his numerous friends presented him with a 
token of their esteem can doubt the sincerity of the 
feelings he has inspired. One result of Mr. Haridas’s 
work IS that the member for the division/Mr. J. A. 
Jacoby, has pledged himself, both in his election 
address and in speeches, to support all reasonable 
refo^s for India. Mr. John Smedlej, of Helper, to 
whose good offices Mr. Haridas’s opportunities have 
been largely due, writes to us as follows : — 

** 1 mmt bear nay testimony to the very f^reat interest, and 
dovotion, whi<di Mr. Haridas has unceasini^ly brought to besr 
on this question of Indian reform during his sojourn iu 
this oonntry. Ho is vi(‘bly deserving of the best thaTiks of all 
trne Indian reformers. The Oongross Committee in Loudon 
are doing a good and useful woik, hut I think it might ba 
extended to tbe provinees with good results, and gentlemen 
in varioiiB parts of the country, who are known to be 
interested, invited to join the committee and to attend special 
weetuiga, say once a quarter. It might be well also to hold a 
ooalerenee in one of the provincial towns once a year, changing 
the place every year, to whidi lutcreBied ladies and gouilemeu 
might be invited. By this means tbe dcznot^racy of Knglaud 
would become informed. And as it is the intention of our 
Indian friends to come over in strong force, with a contingent 
td their best platfoim men, to hold an Indian Katumal 
Congreati in London as soon as possible, this would prepare 
the way. and when they come over should have an 
organisE'Uon at work which would make it easy to iirraTige 
for pttbfio meetings all over the country. Since so much 
hafl been done in Mid-Hcrbysliiro by Mr. liaridas, many 
bother constituencies could be captured, aud by tliis means 
substantial progress made. Eor it is in tbis country that the 
battle has to be fought, and tho sofwujr this fa<a is realised 
both in Jiidta and in Kngland the bettor." 

XT r Indian Trade and Narigation 

b ‘T mSl” Returns for the month of March, 
which give the totals of the sea-borne 
Trade of India for the year ending .Slst of that 
mouth, hare tardily come to hand. The extent of 
tihe area from whic^ the items have to be collected 
»ii]|a^oidably causes dday in *the adjustment in the 
final month of tbe year’e record. Tbe aggregate 
commercial transactions of India with ail ocher 
seafaring nations for tbe year are here given, 

together with those of the two’ y^ars preceding for 
comparison. We present them in Bx, : — 

‘ 1890-7 1895-6 1894-3 

£xroBie: Rx. Hs. Hx. 

liMlumdiife .. 103,9Sa,6I<8 tl4<,a;M,708 108,913,770 

Treasure .. .« |S/Jd7,493 4.239,810 8,226,071 

. 9^1.113 118,694..548 n 7.15 ft .849 



1898-7 

»98-e 


laroxrs: 

Bx. 

Bx. 

Bx. • 

Hercbandiae 

.. 76.216,835 

72,938,753 

73,528,992' 

Tivasupf .. 

.. 13,064,563 

13,387,987 

9,0«l,ao7 


89,300,308 

86.304,739 

8Ji,110.199 

Ittt/tjin ComciBBoxAL 



Deficit 

Rx. 19,620,715 

32,289,809 

34,029,800 


It will be seen that while tbe aggregate trade of the 
year only fell below that of 1895-6 by rather more 
than 6 per cent. (667 lakhs) there were g^eat 
differences in the proportion of exports and imports : 
the former fell off by 967 lakhs, while imports 
exceeded those of 1895-G by nearly 600 lakhs. If it 
be asked where the effects of the famine came in, 
that can bo answered by referring to the figures as* 
they stood at the end of September last, at tbe end 
of the half-year. At that period the imports were 
much in excess of tbe previous year, cotton goods 
having been largely taken while the exports had 
fallen only by a small percentage, ohiefiy in wheat. 
Hut, as everybody knows, with October came failure 
of crops over a large part of India, and poverty 
checked demand for imported goods. Hut it may be 
remarked that the net import of bullion was little 
less than in the preceding year, and very much larger 
than in 1894-5. And in a certain demi-official notice 
this apparent anomaly is thus spoken of : it is 
remarkable that India should be able to take oil 
over eight crores* worth of the precious metals 
during a period when trade was depressed and 
millions of people have been suffering from scarcity 
of food and famine.” It was also remarked that, the 
mints being closed, gold and silver couM only be 
regarded as commodities in Hritish {udia, while very 
little was being coined in the Native States. 
Certainly, we have here one of those things of India 
which are not quite plain even to the usually well- 
informed official mind. Let us assist it if we 
can. First, let it bo noted that eighty millions 
of rupees amongst tbe nearly 690 millions of 
India gives little more than four annas, say six- 
pence a head. And of this it is tolerably certain 
a somewhat larger share would be taken by 
the sixty-six millions iu the Native States. This 
simple arithmetical test of India’s absorption of the 
precious metals is habitually overlooked. Then it is 
obvious that, as merchants and native distributors of 
cotton goods and other imports of European produce 
would see at once in October that demand would- 
largely fall off, they would import bullion instead. 
For, though the mints would not coin for them, gold 
and silver bars would suifice*to adjust their current 
balances and maintain their reserves. And when it 
is noticed that Indian imports of bullion in 1894-5* 
were very small, less than one million Hx., there 
seems nothing very ** remarkable” in the eight crores 
importation of last year. What is really '^remark- 
abm ” as compared with other nations of the earth, 
and an anomaW that runs through all statements of 
the results of India’s foreign trade, is, as shown 
above, that iu the three years her commercial out- 
goings have exceeded her incomings by the enormone- 
sum of Bx. 85,941,1^4. Tbe marvel is, not tfait 
iD^gia is impoverished, but that the masses of her 
people can live at all. 
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IiOBD MOBEETB’S SECOND THOUGHTS. 

Bt J* BjkoomA. 

Lord Eoberts^s book bAS bow been road by ^koM- 
oando of porsons, and hae doubtleoo imparted to many 
of them more aocurate notions of the people and 
circumstanoes of India than they prerioualy enter- 
tBined. Hie lordship’s graphic description of stirring 
^ents in the mutinies and rebellion of 1667-59 — 
1;he ruthless massacre of Englishmen and Eng^sh- 
women, the sudden destruction of British rule in 
Upper India and its ultimate restoration through 
the heroic action of British officers and the fidelity 
of Natives — cannot be perused without thrilling 
interest being awakened in the reader. 

Other events of equal interest occurred during 
the period to which the book relates — the Afghan 
war of 1678*80 and the minor wars undertaken for 
the subjugation of our tribal neighbours on the 
North and North-West of India. These wars were 
entered upon in pursuance of a frontier policy which 
certain influential statesmen at home adopted in 
(1870 on the plea that a military occupation of 
Afghanistan was necessary for securing our Indian 
possessions against an invasion from Bussia. The 
Trime Minister created, however, considerable sur- 
prise, when inaugurating that policy in November, 
1878, by denying the imminence of a Russian inva- 
sion and declaring that the policy simply aimed at 
acquiring a , scientific frontier which could be 
detended at a cousiderably siualler cost than the 
frontier we actually possessed. 

far an the invaHicm of India in that quarter is oon- 
•cerned,” added Lord Boaoonsfieldy in the opinion of Her 
Mwjotfty’s Govornioont that it is liardly praotioable. The base 
of operations any p^^ssiblo foe is so remote, the oom- 
muuicatioTis so dillleult, the aspeet of the ooiintrj so for- 
biddiiiff, that we have long arrived at the opinion tiiat an 
invasion of eur Empire by passing the mountains which form 
our Nortii-Woat frontier is one wMch we need not dread.” 

The inauguration of a war policy on the incon- 
sistent plea of reducing military expenditure created 
mistrust and doubts as to the real aim of the 
Cabinet, and when the war undertaken for its 
execution came to a disastrous end, popular indigna- 
tion at home brought about the immediate downfall 
of the Ministry, 

liord Roberts, having taken a prominent part in 
the war, had full opportunities of forming a correct 
judgment on the policy best calculated to secure the 
N.-W. frontier of India, and he recorded his 
opinion on the subject in a despatch, dated from 
' Kabul, the 29th l^/iy, 1880, in which, referring to 
the apprehended advance of a Russian Army 
through Afghanistan he said : — 

” The longer and more diiiioalt the line of communication 
is, the more numerous and greater the obstacles which Russia 
should have to overcome ; and so for from shortening one mile 
-of the rosd, I would lot the web of difficulties extend to the 
very mouth of the Khyber Pass. Should. Russia in future 
years attempt to conquer Afghanistan or invade India 
through it, we should have a better ohanoe of attaching tbo 
Afghans to our interests, if we avoid all interference with 
them in the meantime.” 

7hjs^ opinion substantiaily coincides wiUi the 
opinion expressed by the high authorities who were 


consulted in the matter in 1666*67 . ;LQird Law^nee 
andMsOouncileaia in thebr MMedate 
Secretary of State ^ 

‘‘We think it impolitic and unWise to deertast mf Si ^ 
difficulties Which woifid be entailed oft itnsiia, tf 
bought of invading Inffia, as we ^dioiild eirMaly vitenren^ 
them if we left our frontier and met her a 

difficult country and possibly in the midst of a jtoswle a qd ex* 
asperated population. We see no Xlmit the expeUSttm 
wnich such a move might require. Should RUmlia oVur thiijlc 
<d invading India, our strongest eeourity would he fouad iu 
our previous abstineiioe from all entaaglemeEUts at Kahiu or 
Kandahar, or any similar outpost, in full relianee xm,a oempact 
army within our territories or on our border.” « 

The Commander-in- Ohief of Her Majesit^’s 
ip India, in a minute which accompanied the 
despatch, observed : — 

“As a military and vast political power, we have lite- 
ally notliing to fear from Russia, whether she stop St her 
present limits or spread her power, even to ’our own bordms. 

A great mischief is done by those, from whatever esose, 
occupy themselves in preaching the iklsehood Of our weakness 
in Imlia. We are simply invincible in that country agsiiist 
all the powers in the world, provided we are true to oursmves.” • 

These views were formed on the experience our 
first Afghan war, and when they were confirmed by 
Lord Roberts’s despatch baaedon the expsnence m 
our second Afghan war, the scientific frontier^’ 
policy stood universally condemned^ and mm 
abandoned by the Government. In 1 885, however, 
when the originators of that policy were returned 
to power on the Irish Home Rule Question, they 
endeavoured to vindicate their unsuccessfid war 
administration through fresh attempts to earecute 
their unfortunate frontier policy. The Indian army 
was at once materially increased on the revived plea 
of danger from Russian ambition, and expeditions 
were organised to subjugate the border-tribes of 
Afghanistan and construct military roads through 
their territories, so that oommuuicatioxis with India 
might be faciliated when a British army again 
entered the Afghan kingdom. These trans-frontier 
expeditions, however, were not more successful than 
the war of 1878<80 had been. The tribes were not 
subjugated, nor were the military roads made ; and 
the renewed attempts to execute the ^‘scientio 
frontier ” policy have thus far resulted only in 
continued bloodshed, in the complete alienatiem oif 
our neighbours and in a heavy addition to the public 
debt of India. 

Reverting now to Lord Roberts’s book, the 
following passage, which indicates an entire change 
of opinion in his lordship’s mind since May, 1880, 
and expresses im admiring acquiescence in the 
wisdom of a policy which stands uncompromisingly 
condemned by the opinion wl^h he then recorded 
under official res^onsibilty, is doubtless read with 
considerable surprise. Referring to the masspoip of 
the British Envoy and his escort in Si^terA^er, 1879, 
the author says : — 

“I fmuid Lord Lytton in a state of deep dwtress and 
depression. He ^strongly felt the collapse of ^ Hiesion and 
the heavy blow at the polioy of recUfyinif car defeotiVe 
frontier and rendering India secate agajpst foreign aggression • 
— a polioy which, at the {oesent moment, is beoomi^ what 
Lord Lytton, with his foresight and intelligent appreciation of 
onr respousibiUties and India's requirements, womd then have ^ 
made it.” s • 
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The policy, in reepect of which this flattering 
encomium is bestowed on Lord Lytton’s foresight 
and intelligent appreciation of what is vaguely 
altuded to as our responsibilities and India’s 
requirmnents,” was Lord Beaconfield’s soientiflc 
frontier policy !n the execution of which the Viceroy 
was but on obedient instrument in the handn of the 
Premier— a fact which is clearly implied by Lord 
Eoberts himself at page 171, where he says : — 

My ideas about ne^tiations being premature wore freely 
expressed to Colonel Colley, Lord Ljtton*s private secretary ; 
but he ox 2 )lained to me that, right or wrong, the Viccror had 
no«option in the matter : tlmt thcare was the strongest feeling 
in England against the oontinuiuioe of the war/’ 

Then as regards Lord Lytton’s foresight, it 
appears to have been blind to the fatal doom io 
which he was sending the mission, while Lord 
Koberts seems to have exercised keener foresight on 
the occasion, since he had the strongest presenti- 
ments of Sir Louis Cavignari’s fate, and tells us 
how exceedingly sad he felt when he accompanied 
that ofiicer towards Kabul and took leave of mm on 
the road. 

These inconsistencies might appear insignificant ; 
but they detract from the accuracy of the picture 
purporting to represent the actors in important 
events of the period ; and as Lord Eoberts’s book 
may influence the future historian, the value of the 
lessos, which it is the province of history to teach, 
might be impaired, were even such inaccuracies in 
oontemporaujKuB chronicles to remain unchallenged. 

Another passage in the book obscures a very sig- 
nificant q^uestion, namely, whether the negotiations 
which resulted in the ominous treaty of Gandamak 
wore initiated by us or by Yakub Khan. Lord 
Eoberts tells us at page 168 that Yakub Khan, in 
communicating the death of his father, wrote that 
** he was anxious matters might be so arranged that 
the friendship of his State with the British Govern- 
ment may remain constant and This might 

lead the reader to conclude that Yakub was the 
originator of those negotiations, while, as a matter 
of fact, they were opened by us. The translated 
oxtrect Vhich Lord Eoberts mentions was taken 
from Yakub’s answer to a letter which the British 
Agent had addressed to him. That letter has been 
kept secret, and was omitted in the papers presented 
to Parliament. Sir Louis Oavignari’s telegram of 
*i2nd Pebruary, however, clears up the obscured 
question by stating : “ The letter affords favourable 
opportimity of opening negotiations with Yakub 
Khan.” 

By the treaty of Gandamak, the conclusion of 
which was brought about by the negotiations then 
opened by us, we bound ourselves to pay an annual 
subsidy to the 'Amir, although he rejected the con- 
dition^ contended for by us, excepting our unwise 
and unfdrtunate claim to have a British Envoy 
accredited at his court. Of our other claims Lord 
Eoberts says at page 169 : — 

** Yakub Khan declined to renounce lii» authority over the 
Kbjber iind Micbni Paaaea and the tribes in their vicinity, 
and refused to confleu|) to Kuram, Pishin and Sibi being plaow 
under British protection and control.’’ 

The urgent necessity to terminate the war had 
been revealed to Lovd Eoberts in his conversation 


with Lord Lytton’s private secretary; and that 
necessity soon became absolutel;f imperative, owinar 
to the critical situations into which our armies haa 
drifted. 

The situation of the Khyber army is . thus des- 
cribed in an Indian Government despatch to the 
Secretary of State 

“ The suspended activity of oui’ troops on the Khyber line 
had beg^ to exero^se a . v<ay prejudicial influence over our 
poUtiosI as well as isilitary position in Afghanistan, mth the 
result of a reorudesoenoe of petty but A^exatious and haraoring 
attacks from the surrounding tribes. At the same time the 
increasu^ heat of the weather and t)ie defective sanitary con- 
dition cff Jellalabad, had begun to tell injuiiously on the 
health of the large force oquoentratod in tliat locality : and 
due regard to the well-being of our troops neocasitiiteil an 
immediate change of quarters.’’ (C. 2461, 1879). 

Eegarding the Kuram Eield Force commanded by 
General Eoberts, Major Colquhoun’s diaiy states : — 

January 7th. A string of camels wliichhas been seized 
and wore b^g led away, were still visible in the plain ; but 
it would not have boon possible, with the mass still hanging 
alK>ut, to attempt the recapture without the risk of being out 
ofi. 14th. Disturbed all night by rumours that tlie Mangals 
intended attacking. Trenches were thrown up. 16th. Ko 
forago for camels; 400 sent back to Hazir Plr. 17th. The 
cold and indifferent supply of wator affected the health of the 
troops ; intormittent fever, puoiimonia and dysentery began to 
show themselves. 20th. The fort of Mutun (which we had Ur 
evacuate) was emptied of all powder and ^ain ; Imt as there 
were not many camels available, the powder was poured into 
the wet ditch, and the grain which could not be carried off 
was sot alight. The tusk being over, there remained two 
ultemativea, either to fight the Mangals or to retire. The 
latter course was decided on ; the enemy were iu great fovoK), 
and even if they had Wn driven back to the hills, nothing 
would have been gained, as they could not hare Ijeen pursued. 
The Mangals, emboldened by our seeming inactivity, venttired 
out and formed a line a milo long towards tlic West. A littic 
l>eforo 12 the retirement began wiiDe the enemy were still at a 
distance. February 2nd. A convoy of si(*k aim wounded was 
ordered to march Hd the Darwiizii I’a.ss, as there was some 
chance that the Mangals might otherwise attack tlie partv. 
On the night of the 2nd March, a raid was made by tfio 
Alisherais and Mamuzais. After killing five of Wr men and 
wounding seven, the raiders cjin-ied off 2',) mules. May 3()th. 
Alikhoyl. The iiuireaKiug heat is affecting tbo troops, and, 
iu consequence of several cases of erysipelas, it wtis decided to 
move to Plateau A. The r>7th regiment sufi’ered more from a 
severe form of typhoid. June 3rd. The General and Staff 
rode up to the top of a spur with the idea of pi'oceeding to the 
Hassan Kheyls valley ; but the headman i>oiutod out that part 
of this road lay througfh the Maugal lt*rriu>ry, where opponi- 
tion was likely to be mot with. The idea w'as consequently 
abandoned. The party was taken up a spur which overlooked 
the pass. When the Mangals in the valley sighted the party 
on the ridge, their drums l^t and they began to collect with 
the object of fighting, so the party returned to comp.” 

Lastly, as regards the Quetta army, the following 
entries in Major Le Messurer’s published diazy 
show the deplorable state in which that column 
found itself soon after the opening of the cam- 
paign : — 

<< January 7th. A biting cold wind all day: 260 camels 
qre reported to have died. I'he water all along is brackish. 
Fravishms ore not easily obtained, and a foraging party was 
ordered towards Mirzan, viz., 2 guns 11.11 K.A., 100 sabres 
l^th Hussars, a squadron at the 19th Bengal Lancers, and a 
detachment of Sappers. The mail is unsafe; our men are 
stop^, stripped a:^ flogged, and sometimes killed. 29th. 
Thermometer, 25 de^ ; increased mortality among the camels. 
No more tobacco. Feliruary 2nd. We have turned back our 
steps towards Kandahar. . One and all in the dumps. What- 
ever Muenoe our political officer may have over the tribesmen 
must wane when they see our force quietly returning after 
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aocompliflhing flo litstlA. 4ih, Conmii 08 ariat out of wood, 
* Oameb djin^r off* 7ili. Black frost last idffkt; (amaaed 
siortality among oamela. 12tk« A dirision of too fotoea, some 
going bade to India. The bread we have been baTing and the 
water oombined account for the udmees. April 0ih. ^e 
atench from the dead oamde along the line was soatody beadr* 
able. 24th. Kode back to Kandahar, and heard of Colonel 
Fellowe’s death ; he was as fine a loolong man as any at &e 
force, and most actfre. June 2drd. One of the OOlh sentries 
dtot at last night. The colonel is laid up ; Bogere, Hawktos 
and Oliver are all down with fever. Jnlp 14th. Cholera has 
appeared, ending fatally in fourteen oases. 17^. Cholera 
still bnsy at heaarquarters and the two squadrons.’^ 

These papeie ooxtcluBively aocount lor the atiingent 
necessity we found ourselves in to negotiate for 

E aoe on the best terms obtainable. The situation 
a been described with remarkable dearness by an 
offloer serving with the forces, in a paper wUch was 
published in 1880, saying: — 

« The war was commenced in ignorance of the difficulties to 
be enoonntered, and in consequence, at an early period, the 
Government found itself, with exhausted resonioes, corniced 
to make a peace which might almost have been dictated by its 
adversary. The enormous difficulty of carrying out a suc- 
cessful campaira in Afghanistan is due to tvro causes. The 
first cause is the absence of combined resistanoe. Attacking 
riie Afghan tribes is like making sword thrusts into the water. 
Tou meet with no resistance, bnt yon also do no injnzy. 
The tribes harass the communications of an invading army ; 
they cut off straggling parties ; th^ pltmder ba^ga^ ; they 
give the troops no rest ; bnt they oarofuUy avoid a decisive 
action. Tlio invading force moves wherever it pleases ; but it 
never bolds more of the country than the ground on which it 
is actually enotimped. Booh separate tribe is, as it were, an 
index)6iident centre of life which requires a separate and special 
operation for its extinction. The consequenoe Is that the only 
way in which we could hope to enforce our authority would be 
hy a simultaneous occupation of the entire country ; and seeing 
that the oountxy is as large as France, very sparsely populated, 
and c^uite incapable of feeding a large army, such an occupa- 
tion 18 BimplyVmpossible. The other groat difficulty is that 
there is scarcely any forage in Afghanistan, and consequently 
the transport train of an invading army cannot fail to 
crippled uter a few weeks of active service. The moment 
that such a catastrophe is consnmmated, an army in the field 
becomes as cumbersome and useless as a swan on a turnpike 
road. This latter difficulty it was which compelled the Govern- 
ment to make the treaty of Gandamak. 

Lord Boberts’s deservedly famed march to the 
Belief of Kandahar is narrated in Ohapers LX and 
LXI with many details as to the composition of his 
army, the difficulty of securing transport and 
supplies, the sufferings endured from the barren 
and hilly nature of the land, the scarcity of water 
and the excessive variations of temperature from 
night to day. The main diffculty, however, which 
was apprehended, when the project was entertained, 
was tne risk of being delayed on the road by armed 
tribal gatherings and the necessity of foraging for 
provisions — a risk which involved the chance of the 
relieving force not reaching Kandahar until that 
place had fallen before Ayub Khan’s victorious 
army. IVom page 345 of Ijord Boberts’s book, it 
womd appear that ‘‘the difficulties of daily pro- 
curing food for the 18,000 men and 11,000 animals 
were always overcome with the able assistance of 
Major Hastings and his political staff, and that the 
force arrived at Kandahar without opposition.” 

Tltese statements are so irreconcileable with our 
previous experience, when supplies had to be 
obtained through the employment of strong foramng 
parties, and the tribes constantly manifested their 


hostility by raids oir annad grthssi^ 
jdanation saams wantisig to 
maxvoUoue chaia^ in the atfeitado ol 
The book i^ords nonet tmless one Jhp 
reference at page 338 to *‘the delicate 
negotiations wmoh Mn (hrffiSn iseaid to he^icamel 
on with great skill and patience ” ebortly altor tne 
Maiwand disaster became knoym at Katw. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes, accordingly, in bis histoty 
of the two Afghan wars, states at page 290 that 

<^On the 3rd August, when Ur. Griffin infonned Abder 
Rahman of the necessity of a Briti4h foitoe rimhing t»m 
Kabul to Kandahar, so willii^ was the Amir to be of eendos 
in the matter that he sent influential peraoni of hiS party 'In 
advance to arrange with the local headmen to have Sapphsi 
collected for the column.** 

Mr. Forbes tells us in the next page that “ vmdmit 
the arrangement then oonduded, the Amir iroM to 
receive 19^ lakhs of rupees-~£195,000 — ten lakhs of 
which were given as an earnest of British friendship 
and the balance was money belonging to the Afghan 
State,” t.#., the value of treasure seised 
during our occupation of Kabul* 

The further conditions which we accepted on that 
occasion were to forego the fine we had impnssd tm 
the inhabitants of Kabul for their connivance at. the 
massacre of the British Envoy and his escort, io 
deliver up the guns which were not required for this 
Kand^ar expedition, and to hand over intact in the 
Amir the forts we had built around Kabid^ and 
which wo intended to destroy before ^aouating the 
country. , 

It appears also from Mr. Stephen Wheeler’s book 
on Abdar Bahman, published in 1895, at page 86, 
that— ’ 

*<Gon 0 rul Roberts started for Kandahar a week after Mr. 
Ghifliu*s interview with the Amir, and that the remainder of 
the British troops, under 8ir Donald Stewart, evaonatbd 
Shorpur and set out for India on Au^t the 10th : alfio ffiat 
the An^ did what he could to facilitate the march of the 
force, that General Roberts was preceded bv officers of the 
Amir charged with collecting suppUes and clearing the road 
of obstruction, and that the tribesmen were told that the Amir 
was sending a division of the infidel army out of the country 
by way of Kandahar.** Mr. Wheeler adds ; ** This was not 
complimentary to us, but the Amir's messf^e proved 
effectual." 

Another part of Lord Boberts’s book needs eluci- 
dation lest it should be interpreted as confirming an 
erroneous statement which has been sedulously 
circulated, to the effect that Abdar Bahman 
received his Amirship at our hands. Sir Lejpel 
Ghrif^, through whom our commumcations with 
Abdar Bahman were carried on throughout, dis- 
tinctly states in his article in Ihe Fortnightly of 
December, 1893, that Abdar Bahman claimed 
sovereignty over the entire Kingdom which had 
been ruled by bis grandsire, adding that “ he had 
been chosen by the people of Aighanistan^to protect 
the country in the name of Islam agaihst all infidel 
encroachnenU?^ Indeed Mr. Howard Hensman’s book 
had already informed the public of tho utter failure 
of our endeavours to lead Abdar Bahman to some 
step which might give colour to the insinuation ^ 
that he had received his Amirifbip from us. Mr* 
writes in his diary on the 4th June, 1880 : 

Abdar Rahman is serenely indcpmidont in his attitude, and • 
bas given no promise whatever on any specific points oon-^ 

• 
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xiaBtod witb the Aminbip. He* Mms fhUp amre* ol' <m 
Mrhirard poaitkm in the ooimtcj. He is immg ta jnslMr 
JSldtiBh, and not himself, the grateful partT! in the nentia** 
tioiie. Iheve is a oool eelf-poaaeased tone of inquiry In his 
letter, os if he fislt ht m a el f master of the situatieii, aim meant 
to diotate his own terms. We are appearing in the ^es of 
people rather as supphanta than as diorntm to Ahdar 
Sahman. Jujy 2nd. We have so Isv lowered our pride as to 
treat with Ahdar Bahman in order to aeome peace. 22nd. We 
hare formally aohnowledged him as Amhr. Auanst 2nd. A 
stro^ division has been told off to march souSward under 
Bir Koberts. Hie flower of tho' Iraee bemv thus taken 
away, it becomes imperative that the army leS: in Bhezpur 
shogid redxe towarde India without delay. 9thv Sir D. 
Stewart (^th 20,000 mm inohiding oamp*'followei^ left for 
India. His march wiU, it is enpeoted, be a very peaoeful one, 
as the ohief Ghilzai leaders are with the Amir who hue been 
quietly warned to keep them with him, and out of mischief, 
until our troops got to the east of Gandamak. How wo have 
hated our sojourn in Afghanistan of late, only the record of 
out oioses^ an it be kept, can ever reveal.*’ 

Now, Lord Boborto tells us at page 872, toI. ii 

now heard that Ahdar Bahman had been finally 
nominated Amir of Kabul on the 10th Angust, and that im- 
mediately after the ceremony of installation, Sir Donald 
Stewart had marched the whole British force out of Kabul 
on flieir retxm to India.” 

IM BoemB impossible to doubt that the information 
on which the above lines were written, was essenti- 
aUy imperfeot or intentionally misleading, seeing 
that the troops imder Sir D. Stewart were not in 
Kabul on the 10th August, 1880, and that no 
account or reliable evidence whatever has, to this 
<ipp«flred of the ^eged ceremony with whidbi 
Sir D. Stewart is said to have installed Abdar 
Kahxnan, Amir of Kabul, within the walls of that 
^ Indeed the plight we were in at the time 
sufficiently reveals the untrustworthiness of the 
the repip^,t end Lord Boberts does not mention on 
what ground he accepted its truth. 

This correction is the more needed that it is 
assg^d,^ from the false report in question, that, 
haying incurred serious responsibilies in appointing 
the Amir, we have acquired the consequent right to 
diotate to our nominee— -an argument which is being 
used in favour ol our making fresh attempts to 
execute the unsound ” scientific frontier ’’ policy so 
disastrously pursued in 1878-60. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET, 


By Dinshaw EiitrLJi Waciia. 


It may be truly observed that, as far as the 
finances of India are concerned, they arc of a most 
disoouraging character. There are more lean than 
fat years. If there be years of financial prosperity, 
the^ are :^ew and far between. According to official 
statistics there has been during the last forty-six 
years a net deficit of 36 crores of rupees. Of 
course, these years include years of mutiny. But 
in taking a broad survey of Indian finance, we 
cannot omit the years of deficit and only look to 
years of surplus. sThe fat and the lean years, the 
eoKceptionail and the normal, must be put on the same 
level. For it should be remembered that if there 
have been exceptional years of war or famine^ or 
' both, or of low receipts or high expenditure, the 


Gcverumeiit hue not been slow to demand addiliesad 
taxes to defray defiedts. But the ofl9Lciid afthsig^ 
who have sudb a horror of brooding over the dMb 
side of Xudieuifinanim would have us beUevo that ^e 
exeeptioital yeara>Bhoiddxiot be thought off^whieh 
is only another way of euggesting that we have no 
right to take into oonsideradon all that is damaging 
to the public finanoee of iho country. This is, of 
course, quite an intelligible view from the stand* 
point of our heaven-^m financiers*— from Sox 
Kichard Temple to Sir James Westland. Ostrich- 
like, they woiw wish us to bury our heads in send 
at years of appalling deficit and to raise them up at 
years of surpluses, many of a doubtful character — 
for we cannot disguise fi^m ourselves the fact that the 
finances of India are sometimes **eooked.” There is 
no exaggeration in the statement. It was most efCec- 
tively brought out in the evidmioe before the East 
India Committee of Finance in 1871-4, under the 
searching cross-fire of exaxnination by the late 
lamented Professor Fawcett. How the aoooimts 
were cooked, how items of capital were credited 
to revenue and so forth, could be still read with 
profit and instruction in those admirable essays on 
Indian finance which that accurate and accomplished 
expert wrote. Every student of Indian finance 
should read, mark, and inwardly digest them. 

It may, therefore, be safely asserted that the 
ordinary condition of Indian finance for the last 
half-ceutury is one of chronic deficit. But even if 
we omit from consideration the deficits which arose 
on account of the expenditure incurred in quelling 
the mutiny, the result is hardly satisfactory. At the 
best, expenditure just balances income. There is no 
true iurpluB to speak of. So able and accomplished 
an expert in Indian finance as Sir J. Straohey 
to say as much. India has no reserve of any kind 
whatever to fall back upon. The moment; there is a 
large deficit we have to borrow either in rupees or 
sterling. There is no reserve upon which to draw 
even for a rupee, while borrowing only adds to 
the permanent charges which have to be paid 
out of revenue. The fact is that India, after all, ie a 
poor country. It is no exception to that ” j^iatic 
poverty on which eminent writers on public finance 
hare discoursed. The system of administration, on 
the other hand, is Westoru— that is to say, of 
a highly organised, and, therefore, most expensive 
character. To carry on a system of Western ad-, 
ministration in an Asiatic pountry like India, with 
its Asiatic poverty, is indeed the very reverse of 
financiiil statesmanship* It is a system foredoomed 
to failure, and must, in the long vun, end in a huge 
financial catastrophe. Unless there is a radical change 
in the system, I, for one, despair of ever witnessing 
any financial stability in In^au finance, much less 
financial prosperity. The taxpayers will be ground 
down more and more, while the harpies of the 
foreign tax-eaters will continue to drain to the very 
dregs the resources of the country — the products of 
the hard-earned labour of the teeming miUious who 
find it so difficult to make both ends meet from year 
to year, and many of whom get not even one full 
meal a day. ^ 

Famine, unfortunately, has once more overtaken 
the land ; and we see how that dire calamity has 
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Afiectad our fi&aiuses. The Budget for 1806*07 
% 'wUeh was expected to work out to a surplus 46 
lakhs shows, according to tiie revised estimatesi a 
net deceit of 1*06 crores that is, alter talid&g Ittto 
consideration the windfall of 1*40 crores from ** im- 
proved” exchange. Land revenue and railway 
receipts alone diminished to the extent of nearly 4 
OForeSy while the fjtatehad to provide an expenditure 
<^f nearly 2 crores for famine up to the end of March 
last, Yirtually, then, the closed aooaunts of 180G-97 
show a deterioration of 2*44 crores, thus : 

Sstamatad surplus 0*46 crcMres (now vanished) 
l>6fioit • • . . 1*98 t, 


It should, however, he remembered that the 
diminution of 2*39 crores in land revenue is not a 
total loss to the State. Tf the next monsoon proves 
a fortunate one, a greater portion of this revenue 
will undoubtedly be recovered. The revenue is 
suspended, and the moment the rayats are able to 
pay it the State will exact its pound of flesh. 
What it may mean to the taxpayers, 1 need not say. 
It would in a large number of cases signify increased 
indebtedness. The rayat who has survived the 
famine will toil hard at his fleld. But he will 
have to borrow from the moneylender to buy his 
implements of agriculture, and something besides to 
maintain him and his family till the harvest is 
reaped and tiie State Shylock is satisfied. And it 
would be a miracle if he could again begin to 
prosper at the end of the next five years. Every 
famine leaves the cultivator in a worse position than 
before. His indebtedness increases, and poverty 
therefore grogs on him more and more. 

But I need not tarry on th's economic aspect of 
the subject. 1 have said that the net deficit is 
nearly 2 ci^Tes, Mow, 1 maintain that this deficit 
might have been nowhere had the Finance Minister 
not been in sucli hot hurry last year to dispose of 
the surplus of li crore he obtained in 1895-00 from 
better oxciange. Sir David Barbour truly observed 
that there is u mischievous tendency on the part of 
the GFovernment to take every advantage of transient 
or appaient prosperity. It hastens to dispose of its 
surplus without taking thought of the morrow. It 
discards in the management of the finances the 
ordinary rules of caution and prudence. It ignores 
the bitter experience of the past, and it Iritters 
away, like the prodigal, all moderate surpluses on 
objects of a most questionable, il not worthless 
character. 

Let us see how the IJ crore of surplus— an acci- 
dent— ^d^ived from better exchange in 1895-96 was 
disposed of. In the first place, the dovemmisnt of 
Inma gifted away with a l^ht heart half a-crore to 
pious and disinterested Manchester, in “loyil” 
obedience to the mandate ” of the Secretary of 
State. In apite of the united protest ot all India, 
Indian and Anglo-Indian, in lAe teefli of remon- 
straaces of the European Cfhambere of Oommerce 
and tke Bombay Mill Owners’ iAssooiation, it 
reduoed the import duty onnotton goods from 5 to 3^ 
{MT owt under the pl^ of removing the so-oallsd 
*^^proteotion ” eo joyed by Indian mifi-owners. Not 


only was this half^crm^e sacrificed* Jt waa^ a 
mmmt sacrifice ot vev^ue,: so loatg h8 
is maintained, it is a ^eori&iO to the nf A 
crore. Can the State jnstify this nsedleAr .sysAifi^ 
Gould any far- eighth 0ove«9Bm!iwt» iMiiillg 
seme economic Conditions as Xndih'^AMb^ 
to sacrifice this revenue in the lOannear 
Government did last year? If no^ung dlie, inmaig , 
prudence would have avoided it* l%at4i one 
of want of financial foresight. The other "psrt km 
reference to the half-crore gifted away wxm equdt 
disregard to the interests of the taxpayers, Who 
still burdened with the enhanced duty 
which was promised by Lord Dufferin shWKddi’|||b 
the first opportunity to the military dwparms^ to 
purposes of mobilisation! This mobifisa^OWi At 
course, was a logical necessity of the oeoupariesi, 
unrighteous occupation, of Ohitral, which hasalraBdgr 
entailed on the general revenues of the oowKbrjr si 
further burden of 25 lakhs per annum. ’Vims the 
crore could have been easily saved, fiad it %eew 
allowed to stand over— or put by — ^the 
Minister would have been able to dinuhish m 
deficit by that sum. In other words he would liave 
had to borrow less by a crore, now that the 
has to be made up by borrowing. \ 

But I have yet to bring another fact to the nelSne 
of the reader. This is so far as the dii^positim ol 
the surplus of 1895-96. But it may bo ceasonal^ 
asked, what steps did the Qovemment tlidce to mrism 
expenditure lor partially meeting the* deficit ct ft 
crores in 1B96-7? There is not a word In fte 
financial statement about it. Neither has .,1^ 
James Westland condescended to enlighten to 
public in the speech he made on the debate. Alfi 
that wo are able to glean from the preliminaty 
observations in tbo financial statement is that ^6 Idto 
were saved in 1896-7. What a cortailmeni to be 
sure, when the estimated surplus of hedf-a-orore has 
vanished away aud a net deficit of nearly 2 crores has 
had besides to be incurred ! It cost them nothbig ftb 
gift away a crore to two vested interests ; but it nevnr 
occurred to them to see how the deficit coul4 be met 
without the necessity of borrowing, which, I repeat, 
adds to the buiden of the permanent charges against 
revenue by way of interest. And yet we are called 
to admire this piece of finance and clap out hands in 
praise of our heaven-born financier that he has not 
exhibited a worse statement. 

As to the Budget for the current year, of course, 
there is a deficit of 2*64 crores, owing to the expendi- 
ture on famine, estimated at 3*^56 crores. There has 
been no attempt at ourtaihoent of a permmmt 
character. Oivu works alone are diminished to the 
tune of 86 lakhs. KiUtary expendHure virtnslty 
stands the same as before. They speciously talk <n 
a reduction ” of 61 Idkfhs compared with 1^ freiir ; 
but the reader need not be told that this is pure 
moonshine. !lhey gave 50 lakhs for mobilisatieii. 
This was, according to Ihe aathorities, an exoi^tiondi 
expenditure. Those 50 lakhs have not rectmew this 
year. This is pmnted out as a *^«aving,” and we are 
absurdly asked to beikve that tbe^ovemment have 
reduced nfilttaxy expenditure by half-a^erore ! This 
is simply throwing dust in the public eyes, iii ^ 
reality, they have shown nh curtailment of a 




petmaneiit character in any department. The 
moment the stress of the present financial condition 
is removed, there is every probability of an increase 
rather than a decrease. And if, as I have said 
before, the a^i^pended land revenue is rigidly 
collected, the Finance Minister will take credit f<^ 
having reduced his deficit,*, when be recounts his 
financial tq^^e of this year, twelve months hence. Aye, 
he would oven work the miracle of showing a 
surplus. We have been accustomed to such 
prodigies in finance in India — of sur^duses being 
converted into deficits, and vice versa. Sir John 
Strachey did that in 1878-79 ; and vrhat was easy for 
Sir John to do, would not be difficult for Sir James 
in 1 898-99. But the Budget is so full of fallacies that 
it is impossible I can refer to them at any length in 
this place. Again, Sir James loomed large in the 
official eyes by airing bis views on famine charges, 
protective rauways and irrigation works, and 
provincial assignments. All these are large” 
subjects to which it is impossible to do justice in 
these columns. But the debate on the Budget 
shows very clearly how necessary it is that the 
power of moving amendments on the annual 
financial statement should be conceded without 
further delay. At present the popular representa- 
tives in the Imperial Legislative Council can only 
i^ak once, and there is an end of the matter. The 
Finance Minister has the last word. His speech 
may be full 91 fallad^ to which the popular repre- 
sentatives might give a rejoinder, but as they are 
debarred, their mouths are closed. A fallacious 
impression remains on the mind of the public, 
specially the British public, and the delusion is 
ereated that after all the finances are not so badly 
managed as they are represented, while non-official 
criticism is either shallow or ignorant. The suppres- 
sion of the truth and the suggestion of the false 
—which is the distinguishing feature of some 
bureaucrats — cannot be more glaringly perceived in 
all its nakedness than in the exposition of the annual 
financial statement. Thus is India financially 
gqve^ed* 


LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT IN MADRAS, 

^ By Or. StTBRAMANIA IyEK, 

The question of the duration of settlements came 
up for discussion during Lord Wenlock’s administra- 
tion in the Presidency of Madras, and the Madras 
Government .decided to recommend a term of twenty 
years instead of the thirty which has been the period 
of settlements till now. The following quotation 
frqm the Government Order explains the reasons 
that led to this recommendation ; — 

** After careful deliberatioii, fiie Gororiunent has arrived at 
the conclueion ibat the present period, is too long and should 
be curtailed. His EzceUency in Cpmioil does not lose sight of 
the primary importanoe to me ray^ of file assunmoe that the 
loam of bis holding should not, etoept at the end of Imgthened 
periods, be disturbed by an enhanoement of the assessment 
which he has to pay. A long term undoubtedly gives a sense 
of security ^d confidence, while the land market has greater 
ohanoes of etahili^; but the great fiuctuafions that have 
occurred during the last few years In the ourrmipy the 


country, the extension of communications bringing distant 
products within the influence of universal market mces, and , 
generally, the rapidity with which material ana economic 
changes are proceeding, must Ixing about a great disturbance 
in the money value of produce. In these eircumstances, it is, 
in the opinion of Government, on the one hand imprudent to 
lock up for a period so long as thirty years the Statons right 
to avail itself of the increment tW'may manifest itself in the 
value of the produce of the soil ; while, on the other hand, it 
is possible that the pendulum may swing the other way and 
the prices drop to such an extent that it would bo prejudicial 
to the ray at to deprive him for a protracted term of the oppor- 
tunity of a revaluation of his assessment. Moreover, in the 
event of a continuous developmctit in the value of landed 
property, it is frequently both diflicult and inadvisable on a 
^settlement to demand anything like proportionate incimso 
in tho revenue which the rise of prices would justify, aud 
tho longer the term of settlement, the more serious the 
difficulty becomes. This restraint upon tho enforcement of 
the just demand is to some extent obviated by tlie rule 
obtaining in this Presidency, which pennits tho total enhance- 
ment, if considerable, to be reached by easy annual additions ^ 
to the former assessment ; but by this oxpedient the objection 
is by no means altogether remov^.*’ 

The reasons, it will be seen, all relate to the interest 
of the Government. The whole question is looked 
at from the Government’s revenue point of view. 
Financial considerations of the State prevail over 
those of the prosperity of the rayats. It is only 
crocodile tears that Government sheds when it affects 
to safe^ard the rayat’s interests by anticipating the 
possibility of a drop in the prices and a reduction 
in the venation of the assessment. Tho Govern- 
ment has never committed the blunder of reducing 
the land tax in a single instance of re-settlement. 
Such a contingency is highly improbable. Who 
believes that the prices of raw produce in India will 
drop to the extent suggested by the Government of 
Madras? We are not sure that the Government 
itself believes what it suggests as pcobable. The 
increasing demand of a growing population, the 
successive years of drought and scarcity, and the 
extension of railway communications, Vould com- 
bine to keep the prices at a high level, Oonsider- 
ingi moreover, that a large majority of our producers 
are also consumers, and that in spite of fallen prices, 
long terms of settlement have their own distinct 
advantages, the rayats will welcome with joy long 
term settlements under any circumstances. What 
decision the Secretary of State has arrived at is not 
known. But to a question put in the Legislative 
Council in December last, the Madras Govmiment 
replied in the following vague terms : 

** The policy approved ia to respect reasonable expeotatioun 
based upon past praotioe, but special oiroumstances may 
neoessitate an abbreviation of the usual term. Tlie question 
wbetber they do so is one to be decided in each case upon its 
separate merits.” 

Is it a wonder then that the industry of agriculture 
in India jemfiers under all the disadvantages of this 
glorious uncertainty ? Lord Wenlock lamented the 
almost absolute divmrce from the cultivation of the 
soil— the principal indiuitry of the country — of men 
of position and high educational attainments.” But 
the fact is hardly more lamentable than the imor- 
ance of the Governor, surrounded as he was by a 
number of able and experienced administrators, 
membqri of the most glorious civil servioe in tihe 
wovid. I have no hesitation in stating that thie 
** divorce ” ie due to the effiect on the eecurity and 
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^ Talne of property of tbe operations of the Land 
^ Beyenue Settlement Department. No educated 
person will care to devote his intelligence or money 
to increasing the produce of the laud when he knows 
that the law does not seciire to him the finiits of his 
industry. None will ^vest money in the improve- 
ment of his land when the revenue officials wiU, 
wittiin a few years, certainly take half, or more, of 
the increased yield due to his enterprise, intelligence, 
and capital ; and there is no law prohihiting them 
from appropriating the entire yield. . In revenue 
matters the Executive Government is everything. 
The Civil Courts of Justice are prohibited from 
enquiring into the justice of any land revenue claim 
of the Government. Various laws have been passed 
and every device is resorted to in view to this end. 

In 1888, Lord Connemara appointed a Committee to 
institute a comprehensive enquiry into the con- 
stitution and operations of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment with a view of ascertaining what practical 
good it has done and is doing, and what good such 
a department might do under other conditions.” 

The State is the landlord in India, but unlike 
other countries where the rents are fixed not hy the 
landlord but for the landlord, in some instances by 
custom, in others by competition, in India the land- 
lord fixes the rent at any sum he chooses, and in 
practice in the Madras Presidency he fixes it at the 
maximum which he thinks can bo extracted in good 
years, after leaving the tenant the barest subsistence 
allowance, and granting grudgingly — if at all — 
remissions in bad years, when threats, distress and 
evictions are alike found useless for the extraction 
of the full amount. It is obvious that a more 
efiectual plan for keeping the agricultural population 
in hopeless nfisery and indebtedness could scarcely 
be devised. Such a state of things leaves no margin 
for a capitaUst farmer to intervene or to spring into 
being; but if any one were Quixotic enough to 
venture on such an enterprise, he would be assuredly 
prevented by the uncertainty attending even this 
rack rent, and the certainty that his improvements 
will at an early date afford ample excuse to the 
Government for its enhancement. 

And what did this Committee say regarding the 
desirability of finality in settlements ? 

** That Govoniment be raoved to enunciate and make widely 
known a fiual policy in tbe matter of its settlement rules, mow 
especially those relating to the grain valuation i i the soil ; it is 
olw from the evidence of highly intelligent and well 'informed 
witnesses*’ (including, 1 may mention in passing, the Hon. 
Justice Subramania Iyer, G.I.E., a Judge of the High Court) 
‘'that there exists a widespread feeling of distrust regarding tbe 
finality of the grain vakiation of soils, and that this feeling 
largely restrains the investment of <!apital in the improvement of 
land. It is stated that so long as any unc'crtainty regarding the 
poHoy of the Government in this matter is permitted to continue, 
the tenure of land on tbe rayatwari system is not stalde, and that 
it cannot be stable unless and until the Government de<*lare t^t 
in future revisions of assessments the soil valuation and classifi- 
cation first adopted by the Settlement Department shall be fiual, 
and will never be disturbed in any future revision.” 

Oommittee further recommended : — 

y The second matter is that there appears to be a feeling of 
mistrust regarding the finality of the grain values assigned to 
imUs by the Settlement Department when revising assessments 
for me first time. It is feared that future revisions of assess- 
mmtB will be determined on a consideration, not of prices 
only, hut of soils also. A re-valuation of soils at each 


recurring revision would, it is said-^aud ve ^nk mid 

— be fatal to improvement. We b^dieve 
opinion of the Government is oppose to 
and is InoUned to make the settlements j^eiananeut W 
grain values of soils are eotioemed, Imt thetS igw 
oistinot avowal that ihis will be the, PoHc.^' that Wwl' 
future revisions of assessments, while imestdtement'tmp^ llO^ 
Vol. I. of the Madras Manual of Admiui^tiWtioa, at 
future revisions, soils are liable to lu-tajuation, and' the fact 
that sanction has been aooordtul to tfie re-classifioation ef sou# 
in the Chidambaram and Monnargudi Taluks erf South Aroo,fc> 
which were first settled in 18t51.-G*2, and are duo to 1^ re-settled 
on the expiration of the thirty years term of theii* Erst, settle- 
ment in 1890-91, give a solid foundation for the want^ 
confidence to which wo have alluded. We consider,, thefetee# 
that Government should distinctly declare by, legislmlon 
in any revision of tissessment that may bo made efter the 
soils will not bo revalued. In this way, the value of hi# 
improvements will be absolutely stHJured to the rayat, for flw* 
will afford no basis for the eiiliancement of ffie Goyerunjent 
demand upon him, and the stability of his tenure will- be 
assured.” 

In its order upon this report the Govemmeht of 
Lord Connemara said, inter aha (G. 0. dth July, 
1889, No. 515):— 

“ The recommendation that legislation should be undertake 
for the purpose of defining authoritaHvely the status of me 
rayat need not be xmtioed at length for it is made under a xiui»- 

appreheusion of the real fact Nor has the Gktvem- 

mout any intention of revising the classification of soils* 
Tliis principle has been repeatodly laid down, and in* very 
(dearly stat^ in the Settlement Manual. The stetemwiit to 
the contrary in the Manual of Administration is 'ino<yrreet^ 
and the re-olassification of the Ghidumbara^p Talnjk Is not 
a violation of the a8aui*ance8 of Gavemmont,«as this Tsjuk 
has never been settled bu the system now followed throughout 
the rest of the Presidency.” , , 

But all this has been changed. The financial 
difficulties of the Goyemment haye Myen rise to 
new policy and to new principles. In its order 
dated 11th May, 1895, the Madras Qoyerninout, 
cancelling all its preyious orders, laid down : 

At each settlement or re-settlement of a District, Govern- 
ment will fix at its discretion the jwriod for which such settle- 
ment or ro- settlement shall be in force. The Collootor shall 
then notify the period in the District Qazetu^ and explain to 
the rayats ffiat the new rates will not he liable to altfsratiou 
during the currency of the settlement period ; but that on 
expiry of the said period Government reserves to itself the 
right to revise the assessments in such a manner as may thext 
seem just and proper, either with referenee solely to a rise or 
fall in prices, or wiffi reference also to other oouidderattcNDa 
su(ih as would require a re-olassification of soils or are-calcula- 
tion of the grain out-turns. It should be further ex]^uied 
that Government will refrain from enhancing the aaseSknent 
in respect of any additional value which may have been given 
to land by improvements effected by the rayats even if ofunied 
out by means of money borrowed from Government.” 

On these principles the re-settlement of Txichino- 
poly has been carfled out. Oyer 111,336 acres erf 
the best land in the district were brought under re- 
classification. In regard to 55,839 other acres in 
the district re-olassification was suspended ^bectfutse 
** These lands are particularly poor and«do not at 
present admit of any large enhancement of assess- 
ment.’^ The admission oi the Goyemment that the 
increase of reyenue-— and not the interest of the 
rayats or that of the general ta^ayers — is the 
inducement to these re-settlements, is noteworthy. 

Nobody belieyes in the assertion that in these re- 
settlements scientific aocorapj is aimed at, The^ 
amounts of additional assessment ore fixed before- 
hand, and to aixive at these the Department manipu- ^ 
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lates the figures and adopts a rough and ready 
method of adding to the esiating rates. In the Triehi* 
nopoly re-settlement 12^ per cent, was added in a 
rough way without re<?ard to the sjetom of revision 
laid down in the manual and the result is that the 
increment is far from being evenly distributed over 
all different deseriptions of land into which the 
arable area was originally classifi^ed. Thus is one 
cose the percentage of increment per acre is 5 as. 
5p. and we actufd 4 as. 10 p., whilst in another the 
figures are 3as. fip. and 4 as. 7 pies respectively. 
The Tanjore revenue beforo the last settlement 
amounted to 41 lakhs. ^ The settlement officers 
reported that *‘if the district were to be treated on 
scientific princi^es^’* the increase would be 28 lakhs, 
or 70 per cent. They had however not the heart to 
be too scientifie, and suggested an increase of 18^ 
lakhs, or 45 per cent. The Board of Kevenue 
reduced the amount to 12^ lakhs, or an increase of 
30^ percent., and the Oovemment further reduced it 
to ll-J lakhs, or 28 per cent. Where is the scientific 
accuracy in all this process ? We can only trace a 
guess as to how tor the rayats can be safely squeezed 
to meet the exigencies of Government. 

[Since writing the above, I have learnt at the 
India Office that the proposal to reduce the duration 
of eetdementsito twenty years has not been sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State, and that they would be 
fixed for a period of thirty years as hitherto.] 


“CONCILIATION OR LITIGATION.^’ 

TUt ftdlowing is the text of the draft Bill referred 
to by Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P., in his article 
“ Conciliation or Litigation ” printed iu our last 
issue ; — 

Dbaj-t Skctioxs. 

♦ ♦ • And whereafi with a view to bring about conciliation, 

Frvvnble Had. and promote friendly feelings between the 

Keg. y of I8i«. money-lenders and agrieultiiral claHses, and 
to diminish tbe expenoo of litigation and to render the prin- 
cipal and more intelligeut and respectable inhabiUints useful 
by emplmring them in administering justioe to iheir neigh- 
bours, it IS desirable that snitN asruinst ugrioulturistH should be 
dispqi^ of by Panobiiyats ;• * * it is enacted as follows : 

1 . It shall be lawful for the IjO(tal Qovomnient to establish 
Bsvgal Civil Courts ^7 District, Panchayata to rooeive, try. 
Act, 1671, Section 3 and determine suits against agrioultnrists. 

and 16. Thu number of I^auchayats to Iw established 
under this seotion shall be fired and may, from time to time, 
be altered by tbe Loosl Govonmumt. ^The Dc^al Government 
shall fix, and may, from time to time, varr the local limits of 
the jurisdiction of such PatBchiirttts. liio “Pauebes,” or 
persons eligible to serve upon the Panehiiyats, shall be selected 
vy «the Sttbordmate Judge and an o^cer deputed by the 
CoUeetoi, in personal ooiisultation with the pcox>le dwelling 
within the local limits for w'bich tbe Panohiiyat is constituted. 
The lists of Punches shall Im published in the Gov^rttwmf 
GazeiU, The Courts of arbitration constituted by Goyemmeut 
under this section shall be culled Paonh&yat Courts, and the 
members for the time being who are selected by the parties out 
of the list published by Government to act as arbitrators shall 
be QaUod Panohes. 

2. In any District or part of a District ia which PauchCiyats 
shall have been established under the last preoedicg section, it 
shall he lawful for me Local Govermneat to dediure, by 
Notification m the Government GagcUey that on axxd after a 


certain date all suits, in which an agrirmlturist is a defentait, 
shall be brf>ught in tbe Pancb^yat within the local limits of 
which one of me defendants being an agricalturlst shall, at the 
time of the commencement of toe suit, dwell ; and from the 
said date no Civil Court shall entertain any stiit against an 
agriculturist dwelling within such Dishiot except as provided 
for in this Act, provided farther that nothing herein oontalmd 
shall affect the x>roviBiooH of Soctiohs irlh and 526 of the Civil 
Procedure Code. It shall be lawful for the Local Government 
from time to time to alter or rescind such xiotitioations. 

3. The jorisdlotion of the Fancbiiyat shall extend to all suito 

Madms Ilejf. V of brought against agriculturists, without limit 
1 S 16 , 2 , Cl. 1. as to amouzit or value. The ordinary ruljMi 

of tbe Limitation Act shall be applicable to suits brought in 
tlie Pcinchiiyat. Provided that in snits brought to recover 
luoney lent or interest the period of limitation shall be 12 years 
from the time when the debt or interest became due. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to extend the period for 
suits already barred by any law for the time being in force. 

4. The Local Government shall declare by notification in the 
Madi-asi V of official Gazette the number of villages 

ISIS, 8. 1 ( 1 . Ko. which shall constitute the local jurisdiution 
VIl4)f 1827, K. 4,01. 1. of oaoh Panohfiyat. The officiating Patel 
and Kullcarai of each village shall be tx^oflioio Nazir and Clerk 
to the Panchiiyat as regards snits brought against any 
defendant dwelling in bis village. It shall be the duty of the 
Patel and Kulkanii to receive plaints ahd to keep the register 
and proceedings of the Paiichuyat. Per these duties they 
shall receive fitom the fees such remuneration os Government 
shall direct. 

6. When a plaintiif desires to bring a suit ho shall present 
Madras Bofyulatloti to the Patel eind Kulkarni ot‘ liis village a 
V of Ksifi, 8. 4, Cl. 4. written plaint wldoh shall state prroisely the 
nature of the claim, the time when tlie cause of action aro^e, 
toe name and residence of tbe defendant or defendants, the 
total amouat or value of the property claiinod, and all material 
circumstances which may elucidatf^ the transactiou. He shall 
also state in writing the names of the person or persons from 
the list of ranches, who ho propcises should form the Pan* 
ohuyat for the trial of the suit. 

6. On receiving the plaint tbe Patel and Kulkarni shall 
without delay send a village servant,to cull tSie defendaitt. ^ If 
he fails to come they shall serve upon him a summons setting 
forth brieffy the nature and amount of the claim, and fixing a 
day for his appearance to answer the pluiuV. 'Whon the 
defendant appears, the Patel and Kulkarni shall confront him 
with the plaintiff: in the presence of one or mare Punobes ; and 
it shall be the duty ot the XVtel and Kulkarni and the 
Pauches present to exert themselves to th*. best of their power 
to induce the parties to come to an amicable settlement among 
themaelves. They shall draw up a brief note of their pro- 
cemlings and put their signaturi^ to it. If parties cannot 
come to an amicable settlement, they shulI ask toe d. feudant 
whether be agrees that the ease should be disposed of by tbe 
Panchliyat ; and if so whether he accepts as the Paneiitiyat the 
person or persons named by the plaintiff. If the defendant is 
willing to have too case decided by toe Panchayat but does 
not agree to the Punches proposed by the plaintiff, thou each 
of the parties shall elect an equal number of Panubes and shall 
jointly .appoint one other person from the list as Sir Pancdi or 
Umpire. 

0. (a) When there are more defepdaats than ow, and all 
of them do not reside ia the same village, the plaintiff may 
prosent his plaint to the Patel and Kulkarni of any one of toe 
viUaguH in which one of toe defendants, being an agriculturist, 
may rctide; and the Patel and Kulkarni shall arrange to 
summon the other defeudonte either through the Subordinate 
Judge within whose jurisdiction they may be residing, or the 
Patm h»d Kulkarni of other villages if they be situate within 
the jurisdictioii of the same Panchkyat. 

0. (h) No Patel or Kulkarni shall take any proceedings in 
a suit in the subject matter of which cither of them may be 
direotly or indirectly interested as plaintiff or defendant. ; but 
on receiving toe plaint in such a suit, they shiffi immediatolj 
report toe matter to toe S^^bordinate Judge, who shall tbisve<- 
upon appoint toe Patel and Kulkarni of some other neighboim* 
ing village to be the Nazir and Clerk of toe Ponafa^at wkh 
respect to sneb suit, and shall transfer the suit to them. , 
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7. If my panoa on the TaodhSif%i UsA, who has been 
•eleoted by the parties, dies or is unabje, or aegloots» or refuses 
to serve, the party or parties who selected hun may name a 
substitute, li a person seieotad nsgleots or refuses to serve 
without feasooabld cause it shall be the duty of the clerk to 
report to tiie finbordinate Judge within whose loosl jurisdiction 
the case arises. The Subordinate Judge shall enquire into the 

Biad. Keg. Vof matter, and if he is of opinion tihat such 
1816, b. a, Cl. 1 . person has neglected or refused without 
reasonable cause, he may fine him in a sum not ^exceeding 
Us. o. 

8. When the parties are agreed as to the constitution of the 
Panohuyat, such Panobhyat shall proceed with all due 
diligenoe to take up the case. It shall oommeuce its pro- 
oeediugri by requuiug ftom the parties a Bazinlimu** or 
agreomont m wntiug to abide by the decision of the Pautsh&yat 
^ above oonstxtutod. In mvescigating the matter referred to 
it, the Panohuyat shall exatriiiio the documents and witnesses 
produced by cue parties, it shall not, however, be bound by 

Bo. Keg. YII of the formal rules of evidence, but shall adopt 
1827, H. 4, Cl. 1 , such mode of enquiry and proof as shall 
appear to it most conclusive to asoeriain the facts of the case. 

9. The parties shall ordinarily produce their own witnesses 
Bo. Itog. Y£1 uf and documents, and it shall bo the duty of 
1827, ti. 4, Cl. 2 . the Patel and Kulkanii to give tiio parties 

every assistanise in their ^Kivrer to procure tne attendance of 
the witnossoH. Tlie PauoiiCiyat shall also have the power to 
require the production of such do(;uments or witnesses as they 
consider arc e^.s^uual for the proper decision ot the ca.se. In 
the case of w'itneSHes neglecting t > attend wheti called by the 
village servai]t.s, aud in the ca>ae of witnesses resident in other 
villages, the clerk shall on the application of the party issue 
a suininotjH which may lie served direct or through the 
Subordinate Judge. Any person, upon whom such a summons 
has be«3n served, and who disobeys such huiuidods, shall be 
liable lo the penalties stated in Hectiun 174 of the Indian 
Penal Code. The Panchiiyat shall also have the power to 
administer an oaiii to witrjes.se4 before examining them * and 
any witueis who givas a wilful false evidence, while under 
oaih, shall bo liuoio To the ponulties stated in Section 193 
of the Indian X^’enal Code. 

10. Wijen both fBirlivs have been heard and the whole of the 

ovi douce g'jno through, the Panchuyut .shall 
IhUJ rt. ic proi/ouijcc an award according to justice and 
HiiilKti.* • light. The award shall cunioin the names 
Btt. Jtvg. \ II of of the parties, the date of reference, the 
182«, S. «, fl. 1 . jmd value of tlie matter ixsferred, aud 

the decision made; it shall bo dated and signed by the 
arbitrator ir sole, otherwise by the mujority which made the 
award, aud by the umpire, it any. la caso-j of debt below 
Rs.dO in amnunt, it shuil Isi discretionary with the I^lllchayat 
to take down ilie depositions of the witnes.ses at full length or 
not, but in such i^ase.s, when depositions in full are not taken, 
it shall lie tlie duty of the Pauoh.'iyat to keep a brief note of 
the proceedings. In all other suiis, the dopositions shall bo 
taken down in full and sliaU be signed by the wiLneases, after 
they are read oat to them and correnr.od if necessary, and tho 
menib'^iH of the Pauchayat shall also sign the eiaino. 

1 1 . Looking to the great advantages from u friendly settle- 
ment, it hhuU throughout tht; proceedingH be tho duty of the 
Pau<diuyat l.o induce tho parlies if pysNibJe to lo.uo to itii 
iquitable arrangement ac^piig tbeuiselvee. Wlicn a sottlement. 
is Agroi^l to by the parties the Pancheyat may pass uu award 
m accordance wit.a such settiement. 

Li. If the defimdant docs m»t agree to have the case tried by 
a Pancheyat, or if the parties cannot iigri c as to the con- 
stituiion of Iho I'anchayat, the clerk slniU call upon tiio 
plaiulilf to pay witlim one month the Court fees duo n£H>n the 
plaint aortordiug to the law for tho time being in force. If he 
pays the amouut w’ithiii tho time, tho caHc will l»e referred to 
the tiubordinute Judge who .shall try it at that place wlieu ho 
moves ou circuit iu accordance with the rules to be made in 
that l>ehalf by iiovernmeut. In eases whon both parties agree 
or BUilicient and special cause is shown U> tlie satislsctiou of 
the iSub-J udge to nave the suit tr^siorriHl, it may ba tried iu 
the station where the Civil Court, is ordinarily held. The rultss 
to bw framed under this section shall provide that tho 
Subordinate Judge 6hall go on circuit for id days iu every 


month exn^ dozing tiie moneocm. li tiio 

pay the amoont wi^iat lAm te^piijBdd iisid, the, 

itmde eft, and the dioHaqr stModi 

engaged in fgoieoatiiig aimomce ifanll snot 

he exoloded Qon^aiui^ imy 

id. When n anit liae been xeaervod lor Idnd 'Igr tjbe 
Subordinate Judge, tbe Olevk idudl lerlli'with 
to ^6 Subordinate Judge withm whose looal jeMdioite 
Ponehiyat is aituated. M^mbi the Bubocdtaite dii%e hnened 
the date on whioh he ir81 visit the viUnge <m msevdA he sihi^ 
inform the Clerk who will have all resei^ed ooM ready Iqr ' 
trial on that day. The Subordinate Judge ahall eehest one or 
more assessors from the Ponohhyat lost, ineluding iinong 
them if possible the one or more of the Paoehee who were s 
present at the time when the amiisshle aetdoDMlt Tmul 
attempted and dispose of the oases brought bofotre hibi. 
shall record the opinions of the assessoxn, but the deohnoia h|. 
vested exclusively in the Suboi’dioate Judge. , . 

14. AU awards made by the Panobkyat ahall, within 8 diQm 
from the date of the award, be forwarded by the Patel aw 
JbCulkami witli all the papers «f the case to the Subcnditidt* 
Judge having jurisdicuon to ^e them. The party udio 
desires to have his award filed shell apply to the Subordiitate 
Judge, who will direct the Kulkami u* issue notiapa to . the 
other parties informing them of the dates when liie Bmirdi&ikte 
J udge will come on oircnit to the village and require tlmm to 
show cause why the awai‘d shall not bo filed. The Subordinate 
J udge on his arrival idiaU hear all objections and, if no euf&oient 
cause is shown, the awards slmll be. filed aud sh^ have the 
force of decrees of tlie Court, if the Subordinate Judge 
decides that the awards should not be filed, the plointifi vw 
be called on to pay the Court fees within one month and have 
the suit disposed of as a reserved case by the Snbordinhto 
Judge under the last preoedlng section. If the pl ai ntiff 
neglects to pay the fees withiu cue month the^uit ahfdt be 
struck off, and the time during whichpthe plaiufSif has been 
engaged in prosecuting his suit before the Paxichkyat shall not 
be excluded in computing any period of limitation. In cases 
of oiiiergoncy, when special aud sutileient cause is shown, the 
bub-Ju ige may at any time entertain an application to file the 
uvraid and pass an order, after issuing notices to th6 patties 
aud hearing any objections they may have to urge. The 
objections to tho filing of the awaid must be of the nature of 
thosfi specified in sections and 521 of llio Civil procedure 
Code, and the award may be returned for amendment in the 
manner provided in Seotion 620. 

15, If any party to a suit, wliich has been referred for trial 
to a r.inchayHt, complains that the suit is not being procwwled 
with with duo dUigen<jc tho Subordinate Judge sbafi enquire 
into tho matter. If ho is of opinion tliat the coinpl^t ia just, 
aud if the suit has remained nDdispo.sed of for more than two 
months, he may assemble the Panchayat and dispose of Ibe 
suit, ho a<5titig cj>oJ/icio as Sir Panch, with a casting vote. 
The award made will bavo the effect of an award under 
section 10. When the Subordinate Judge proceeds on circuit 
he sbaU examine tho I’ccorde of the Panchiiyata and shall 
advirto and encourage thorn in the porformiince of their duties. 

IC. Ko appeal shall lio against the award of a Panchiiyat 
passed under this Art ; but an appeal shall Imj to the Bistnet 
Judge against the order of tho Subordinate Judge directing an 
award to lie filed or rejecting it. 

17. When »in award has been filed, the Subordinate Judge 
shall cxco.ute it iu tlm same mandor as one of hie own decroeH, 
bnt h<} sbnll as fsr as yios-sihlo exocntc 'it through the village 
OtficM^rs, who aball be hound to .give all necessary assistance. 
Paymt'nte to the judgment credit^»r may be made in .Jhj 
presenco of one or more Panches and a receipt in yriting for 
Burh ])aymenta shall be passed and ho <x)nntersigned by the 
I’anclies in w hose presence they were made. 

18. In the Panch'iyats the parties may appear by pleader 

Mad. V of or recognisod agent as provided by the Oodo 

I8i«, s. 7 , Cl. :,t. of Civil Procedure. They may also be 

repriv'^eiited by ^ a relative, partn»*r, gumasta, servant, or 
dfpt^ndcnt, provld^ euch person is provided with a vak^dat- 
namu desoribizig his Telatiou to his employer and tho matter in 
which he is empowered to act. 8uoh Viiktdatxiiun4 must l>e 
filed in the suit. In the Panohayat no 4oste will be xllowed on 
account of a pleader cxr agent. 
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19. Bnittf tried bj Paaoh&yate eball be exempt from feee, 
^ ^ atamp dntm batta and all obazgee o£ ereKT 

13 deacriptioo, except that wben , a petitSooL la 
:0omT^Heg! Til of ^ awaid a tee will fie o3iarg<^ 

iea7» s. A ci^ 1, according to such acale aa maj be flaced from 
time to mae by GoTemment, provided tbat it 
^ exceed the jHK>p(irtioB of lour azmai 

(HonourabtoHr. to evea^ tea rupees of the value or amount 
Cockerm^^edule claimed. In ease of .immoveable p roper ty 
6art,fi(o). aooording to its 

marlret value. 


Hmwan, Sib Willuh Wilbob “ Annals of 

Biixal Bengal.^’ (Smith, S9.der & Oo.) • • « . 

Bbakdis, Sib Bietbioh, F.B.S ^‘Xndiaa 

Forestry*’, (Oriental tJniversity Institute, 
Wohing.) 
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20. The District Court shall with Ibe previous sanction of 
the Court have the power to frame such rules, not 
* inconsistent with tiie provisos of this Act, as it may consider 
necfessazy to arude Ibe procedure ol the Subordinate Judges 
and the Panehhyats. It shall also bo the duty of the District 
J udge to exercise, as far as may be, careful personal supervision 
over the working of the Panchhyats. 

Mahadeo Bao Ckrrinde Banade, Sub- Judge, Kassiok ; Vishnu 
Moreshwar Bhide, Bub- Judge, Surat; Ohintamon Sakharam 
Ohitnis, Sub- Judge, Poona ; Krishnajee Vishnu Limaye, Late 
Sub- Judge; Shriniwas Shesho HattibelgolkBr, Late Kativo 
Assistant Bevenue Gommissioner, 8. L. : Amrit Shriput 
Nagpoor^, Sub- Judge Songamneir, Nagar District; Saoa- 
riiiva Ballal Qonnde, Late Assistant Inam Settlement Officer, 
S. D. ; Bririina Biuo Sadashiv Jolekar, Sub- Judge Barsi, 
Sholapur Disfrict; Chintamon Bao Hari Deshmui^, Late 
Sub* Judge; Ganpat Amrit Idankar, Sub- Judge Ehed, Poona 
District; Nowroji Dotabji Khandalawala, Sub-Judge Wad- 
pum, Poona District; Ganesh Wasudeo Joshi, Pleader, 
District Court, Poona District; Diukar Ballal Chakradeo, 
Pleader, District Court, Sholapoor ; Govind Mahadeo Gadn3, 
Pleader, District Court, Poona ; Gangadhar Govind Gokhale, 
Sowoar, Poona Distri^; Kcvalohand Khubofaand, Sowoar, 
Nassick IHstriot ; Sitaram Hari Ohiplonkar, Editor Quarterly 
Journal, Podna, fiarvajanik Sabha. 

Poona> 23fd ifay, 1879, 


BIBLIOGEAPHT of AKTICLES in MONTHLY 
AND aUAETERLT MAGAZINES on INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

JUNE, 1 8 9 7. 

Blackwood's Maoazihe. ** An Indian Bomance ; A Lesson 
of the Famine.” 

Gbaicbbbs's Joubnal. Smith, Dr. George, ** A Century and 
* a Half of British Power in ^dia.” 

Fobtshohtlt Bevikw. Bock, Joseph, “The New Era in 
Hyderabad.” 

Fbanx Lbblib’b PoptTLAB MONTHLY. Formau, Florence F., 
“ Locomotion in India.” 

Indian Maoabinn and Beyihw. Jardiuo, Mr. Justice, 
' ^Present Thought and Sentiment in India.” Bogers, 
Alex., “ Indian Sanitation.” 

IsiVESTOB'a Bevibw. “Sir Ghai'lcs Elliott and the Indian 
Famine Insurance Fund.” 

Month. Dunn, S. H., “ A Wedding and a Burial in India.” 

Musical Vistfob. Lewis, Dr* J. H., “Hindu Music.” 

Nxnbtbenth Oentubt* Ljall, Sir Alfred, “India under 
Queen Victoria.” 

TTkitbd Service. “The Indian Mutiny in Fiction.” 

*GwieKD /Sbevice Magazine. Pearse, H. W., “Kafiristan” 

WasiaaNSTfiB Bkview. India and Her Friends.” 


House of Lobdb Pafsbb: — 


[ 68 .] 


East India Company’s Officebs’ Supbb- 
ANNUATiON— -Bill to removo doubts as to the 


power of the Secretary of State in Council ol 
India to grant Superannuation and Com- 
pensation Allowances in certain cases to 
officers on his Eotablifibnafint. 


Os. Id. 


[Cl.] Bkgulab and Elders’ Widows* Fund— B ill 
to make provision for the transfer of the 
Assets, Liabilities, and Management of the 
Begular Widows’ Fund and of the Elders* 

Widows’ Fund to the Secretary of State in 
Council of India, and for other putposes in 
relation thereto Os. lj[d. 


House of Commons Bxpobts and Fapebs * 

[151.] East India (TjOans baised in England) — 

Betum of, for the half year ended on Slst 
March, 1897 Os. OJd. 

[182.] East India (Appointment of Nati\'es)— 
Correspondence regarding the Appointment 
of qualified Natives to ctTtain Posts in the 
Educational and other Departments hitherto 
held by Europeans Os. Id. 

[217-] Abmy (Disease)— Ketum of the Amount of 
all Classes of Venereal Disease (including 
simple Venereal Ulcers) for all Stations 
where the Act was iu force, from 1801 to 
1888; and similar Return from 1880 to 1895. Os. Ojd. 


Pai*eb6 by Command: — 

< 

[8382.] East India (Contagious Diseases), No. 2 
n897) — Memorandum by the Army Sanitary 
Commission, aud Oorrespondonce, regarding 
the Prevalence of Venereal Disease among 
tlie British Troops in India . . . ; Os. Id. 

[8380.] India : Outberak op Plague — Papers 
relating to Ibo Outbreak of Bubonic Plague 
in India ; with Statement showing the 
Quarantine and other Rostrictions recently 
placed upon Indian Trade, up to March, 

1897 Oa. lid. 

[8388.] Famine and Belief Operations in India 
— Furtlier Papers regarding the Famine and 
Belief Operations in India during the years 
189C-07. (Tn cohtinmtion tf [8302j) 28. 8d. 

[8401.] East India (Contagious pisEASEs), No. 4 
(1897)— Despatch to the Government of India 
regarding the Measures to bo adopted for 
Checking the Spread of Venereal Disease 
among the British Troops in India ; with 
Appendix Os. Id. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON INDIAN 
BUBJBOTS. 

'JUNE, 1 8 9 7. 

Cluttebbucb, Bev. G. W “In India 

(The Land ol Famine and of Plague) or 
Bombay the Beautiful, The First City of 
India.” (The Ideal Pablishing Union.) , . — — 


UARDIAN8HIP.— Mk. C. 0. Obd, M.A., of 
Magdalen CoUego, and Secretary of the Appoint- 
xnexits Coniiuitteo in the University of Oxford, acts be 
G uaidian to pcfrsons coming to England for Education, 
and gives inforuiation ae to the methods available of 
Eduoatioxi, General and Profesmonal. Address Secretary, 
iKFOiiMATiON Office (opposite Examination i^hooU}^ 
44, High Street, Oxford, England.— (Advt.) 
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' NOTIICES. 

TO CONTRIBtJTOBS. 

fObe Editor of IxiOA. oaonot ludd himself reiiiODeible in eny 
otm for the return of HS. He will, however, always tie 
Udad to consider any oontribntkms which may be submitted 
to him ; and when postage stamps are enclosed every effort 
'Will be made to return rejected contributions promptly.—* 
Jhddtess : Editor of Imu, 84 and 86, Paxiaaa O&AMHnu!, 
Vammnapns, Londov, B.W. 

TO SUBSCBIBEBS. 

tObe annual subsoti^on to limu (post free) is six diiHings 
ior England and six rupees for India. Subsoriptioxui 
ate Myable in advance. Bemittanoes, or oommimioationa 
selanng to subsotiptions or to any other matter of busineHS 
nonnected with Inina, should in all oases he sent to the 
Me n ag er of Ixnu, 84 and 85, PaiAOK Obaubbs, Wbst- 
mansTXB, LomDOx, S.W. 

•'Cheques and Post-oflloe orders should be made payable to 
1^. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of Ixnia can be obtained from the Oi&ces of the Paper » 
mm Hr. Elliott Stock, PacBBNOSTBB Bow, Lownoir, XT.O. ; 
from Messrs. Deighto^ Bell and Co., TniifirT Stbbbt, 
CsaCBfiZDOB; and to order at any Bailway Bookstall. 

TO ADVEBTISEBS. 

E!!saDia presents unique advantages as an advertiBing medlium. 
All communicatious as to advertisements should be sent to 
4he Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 86, PaxjlOS 
Cbakbbss, WiESTiairsTBB, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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SOME LHSSONS OF THE FAMINE, 


'UxDER the title “Permanent Preventives of Famine^’ 
the Tf'm^s has lately published a series of artides by 
its well-known writer on Indian Ailairs which are 
.noteworthy in themselves as well as for their appear- 
ance in a journal too often associated with the 
rigidly official point of view. Despite an evident 
intention to give the Government full credit for 
what it has done the writer is forced by the course 
•of Ills able enquiry to the following condusion : 

Let it be frankly acknowledged that the Indian 
“ Government has ably and loyally performed the 
“ task assigned to it in*l 877. But we now see that 
“ that task did not comprise the whole work which 
lay before the British rulers.” If one consents to 
waive for the moment the important question of the 
famine Fund and its suspension, one may concur in 
this condusion. The prevention or alleviation of 
iamine falls naturally under four heads; (1) Increase 
•of food supply ; (2) Distribution of food ; (3) Organ- 
Izatiou of relief ; (4) the strengthening of the stay- 
ing power of the people. The first end may be 
^diiieved by irrigation, which increases the yield of 
•umltivated areas in times of drought, or by extension 


of the area of ouUivation tltr^^^gili 

uncultivated 'teacta^ ' 

oamod out to a laigb. .e^ent, wi 

in progress. But the ether and uo 

zne&od has been negleotod. A 

acres are “declared to be waiting icur 

How to get the £% millions of ** ipw- 

“ vators” to the acres awaiting iheas ii a prol^em 

which Lord Dofferin’s enquiry of 1886 in vain 

attempted to solve. “The n^ condijudpn ^ 

“ private enterprise will efEec^ the movemna^ ^ ^ 

“ people only on a small scale, and that tiho 
“ culties in the way of state-conducted 
“ on a great scale are almost insuperable.” At hmg 
as the problem “continues to be disouseed by 
“ revenue department, and in the spirit whidh 
“ normally guides that department, Uttie progres8; 

“ seems likely.” Private capital will, we are aeauredit 
be forthcoming to effect the much-neeiied re^stri- 
bution of population, but on reasonable conditions. 
One of these conditions, however, is a boon which a 
grasping and extravagant Government finds it im- 
possible to gsant, namely fixity of tenure. Much 
has been done it is true by private enterprise in one 
or two districts, notably the Dooars. “ But for 
“ grudging policy of the Government, al^ye with - 
“ one eye to the relief of ite congested districts and 
“ with the other eye to what it can itself make by 
“ the transaction, these movements towards North- 
“ Eastern Bengal would, it is said, have taken place 
“ on even a larger scale.” Only in the light of 
these facts is it permissible to talk of the over-popu- 
lation of India. “The over-population of great 
“ areas in India has passed into a proverb.” There 
is a saying which places a low estimate on the in- 
telligence of quotexs of proverbs. Obviously no 
district can be populated beyond the limits of- its 
productive power in normal years. To argue that 
India is over-populated because iu a year of drought 
these “congested districts” feel the pressure of 
famine is not less absurd than to argue that England 
is over-populated because wretches are found starved 
to death in the slums of big cities. Competent 
authorities affirm the existence of plentiful supplies 
of grain in India at tiie present moment. The diffi- 
culty is to bring it within reach of the hungry mouths 
at prices not altogether prohibitive. 

This problem of distribution again subdivides. 
Bailways have been and are still being -con- * 
struoted to facilitate the transport of food to popu- " 
lation in accordance with the scheme drawn up 
twenty years ago. But the converse aspect, the 
redistribution of population, which is involved in 
the cultivation of hitherto uncultivat^ areas, has 
received very insufficient attention. Thus the 
Nagarkatta Bead, which every year^takes off 20,000 
labourers from the congested districts pf Bengal to 
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the tea gardens, coul|L not be protected against 
floods because the feyenuee of the proyince had been 
confiscated at the end of the qtun<ja6nnial period by 
the Imperial Gkivernment, The case is merely an 
example of how the free migrations of the people 
** are impeded and the action ot British capital as a 
** preyentiye of famine is checked by a faulty system 
‘^of finance.” l^uly, what the Government does with 
one hand it undoes with the other. It has super- 
vised the large migrations to Assam in the interest 
of the labourers with results that are said to be 
ezcellenti and encouraged and facilitated similar 
movements to .Mysore, Ceylon, and Burma. These 
migrations within the limits of India, if conducted 
under favourable conditions, might amply snifice to 
dispel the baseless fears of over-population, that 
nightmare ot Anglo-Indian economists. But finding 
that on the present scale internal migrations could 
not effect the necessary amelioration, Government 
has endeavoured to supplement them by encouraging 
the emigration of indented labourers to foreign 
countries ^nd the British colonies. Yet on the 
other hand by starving the provincial administra- 
tions, and by permitting the colonies to prevent the 
immigrat^n of Indian artisans, clerks, and the like, 
the Impelfial Govdirnmeut puts a check on the action 
of its own remedial measures. As Inuia has already 
pointed out, there are vast districts in Africa which 
can only be developed by Indian labour, and many 
others which can be more economically served 
thereby. Free emigration would confer no less a 
boon on Africa than on India, and this consideration 
alone ought to guide the Imperial authorities to a 
decision, even if bare justice to our fellow subjects 
did not clearly indicate tlie only possible solution of 
the question between India and Africa. In truth, 
ah issue of more grave import was never placed 
” before the Imperial Government of Great Britain.” 
While such incongruities in administration exist it 
cannot be considered suflioiont that the elaborate 
Famine Code drawn up to provide for tho third 
safeguard against famine should by grappling 
successfully with the difficulty of feeding four 
millions of destitute Indians deserve in the main 
the encomiums showered upon it. The delay in 
recognising the existence of famine, and tho wilful 
ignorauco of the authorities on certtiiu points such 
aa the loss of life by famine, are no faults of 
the Code, to which one ungrudgingly assigns all 
the prahe due. 

Finally the staying power of the people may be 
strengthened. *‘The staying power of a people 
depends uppn the nbrmal prosperity of a people ; 
^^its prosperity on calling forth the material re- 
sources of the country.” Evidently therefore no 
single measure or series of measures can be proposed 
which shall secure the object in view. That can 


only be attained by a sound financial policy. Tlr 
those who follow tiie vagaries of Indian finance it 
will be no surprise to find that this most important 
remedy against famine has received least attention. 
Such schemes as can be aired in Parliament, and 
pointed at as proofs of the earnest endeavours of the 
Indian Government to further by every means in its 
power the prosperity of the people, are energetically 
pushed forward, and money is always forthcoming. 
“When the most conscientious of Viceroys, Lord 
“ Mayo, found it his duty in a great financial crisis 
“ to suspend this conspicuous dass of expenditure, 
“he exclaimed* We have played our last oardi*” 
But without the host of minor works which act as 
feeders to tho great undertakings of the Imperial 
Government, the latter lose their efficiency, and 
some of the consequences are seen in the un- 
profitable workiog of some of the great railways. 
Politicdi iuterests guarantee the performance of 
promises and x>luns which can be paraded in the 
eyes of the British public. But no such potent con- 
siderations ensure the efficient carry^ing out of x>ro- 
vincial works, such as the making of roads and 
bridges, reclamation of waste ground, building of 
river embankments and the rest. These merely 
mean j)roRperity or poverty to tho villager of the 
district in which they are carried out, or neglected 
for la(k of funds. ** The groat interests— the oom- 
“ mercial interest, thebteam navigation interest, the 
“ railway interest, and the giauj; department of 
“ Public works — take care that the Imperial ma- 
“ ehincry bliall sufier no interruption. Tho not less 
** important provincial machinery lb subject to a 
“ series of rude chocks and jars, and to being com- 
“ pletoly throwm out of gear whenever the Supreme 
“ Government of India wants money.” The com- 
parison of the provincial govornnieuts to a sheep, 
which ut the quinquennial census is “close clipped 
“ and shorn of itc wool und turned out to shiver till 
“its fleece grows again,” has become deservedly 
famous. The provincial governmentR are unanimous 
in their condemnation of a system which has in its 
results so far diverged from tlie purpose of its 
originator. raiRimony and extravagance, the two 
most costly methocis of conducting financial opera- 
tions, are altc-niately encouraged. Whatever merits 
Lord Mayo may have iierceived in his system have 
not been allowed to develop, thanks to the fatuous and 
extravagant military policy which was inaugurated 
some six years after the institution of the new 
method of arranging the quota of revenue assigned 
to the provincial governments. “ Continuity is 
“ essential to economic progress,” and “we cannot 
** truthfully assert that the Stato has done all that 
“ may be fairly expected of it to avert famine whiie^ 
“the* whole machinery of district development, by 
“ which alone tho material resources of the country 
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l)e drawn forth and tha sta 3 ring power of the 
^‘people strengthened, is thrown out of gear for 
the first hall of each five jears and carried on 
during the second half in fear of the next dislo- 
oatiou.” 


ALEXANDEE THE GEEAT.* 


It has been the fate of Alexander, even more than 
of Hannibal, to furnish a theme for declamation ” 
to the schoolbojs of successive generations. When 
and where his brilliant career and its abrupt ending 
fi.rBt became a stock subject for moral and historicid 
essays is a question which only admits of conjectural 
answers — perhaps in the schools of Alexandria, not 
very long after his death. But Livy had evidently 
written about him at school, and in mature life he 
sot himself in highly academic fashion to discuss the 
probabilities of Alexander’s defeat, if he had tfirned 
his arms against Borne. Uaintilian gives specimens 
of the themes that he furnished to the Boman schodls, 
and Hamlet apparently learnt to moralise on him at 
the University of ^V'ittenborg. Coleridge, in his 
delightful reminiscences of his Christ’s Hospital 
days, tells of the persistence with which some of his 
schoolfellows introduced him into their exercises, 
whatever might bo the theme : 

“Was it ambition':' Alexander and Clytus ? Flattery? 
Alexander and Clytns ! An^er? Brunkenneiw? Pride? 
Friendship? Ingratitude? l^to repentance? Still, still 
Alexander and Clytus 1 At length the praises of agrioiiltoro 
haring been exeinp^bed in the sagacious observation that, bad 
Alexander l^eeii holding the plough, he would not have run bis 
friend Clytus through with a spear ; this tried and servicseable 
old friend was banished by public edict in mecula iaccHh^rumy 

If Coleridge’s very sensible, though at the same 

time very severe, master ” came back to life, he 
would not find it necessary to re-issne his edict. 
Perhaps no more signal instance could be found of 
the breaking with the past in educational methods 
that has characterised the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century than the fact that for the first time 
.probably since the death of Alexander in 323 b.c., 
schoolboys are growing up in ignorance of his fame 
and achievements* The modern side boy barely 
hears his name ; even the boy who is still taught on 
classical lines is apt to imagine that Greek history 
ended with the ^iumph of Sparta in 404 b o., or at 
least with the death of Epaminondas in 362, and if 
he proceeds to Oxford, and reads Ancient History 
s for Greats,” the chances are that he will bo con- 
firmed in the notiot. If, however, he begins to read 
about Alexander for himself, he will be startled at 

I « HUtoiy of Greeco.” By Adolf Hoha. Tniniihited 
from the Getnuua. Vol. III. (London : Haomilisn and Co.) 


mi 


the outset by a sttange conflict of opinipxu ]>emos- 
thenes’s description of Philip as 
” not even a respectable baiharmn ’^ is 
and was, perhaps, SAt to be at the time, a xhe^bri^ 
exaggeration. But, whereas Grote could of 
Philip’s son that respect of disposition md 
” purpose no one could be less Hellenici” to t&e 
latest historian of Greece he represents the 
culminating point of Greek civilisation in hie 
« achievements and in his character.’* After all our 
modem striving alter historical impartiality, it ie 
evident that we fail to escape from our own politioal 
bias. To Grote, Hellenism means Athens and tho 
free institutions of Athens; he has all the old Greek 
hatred of despotism, and is almost ready^ in cmcksef 
quence, to follow the lead of Thucydides in asserting 
^at the tyrants achieved nothing of importance.” 
To Holm, Alexander is the forerunner of the German 
Kaiser of to-day, and Eumenes of Cardia^ miscalled 
Alexander’s chief Secretary,” is really his Chan* 
cellor, his indispensable agent in the organisatian 
of a great Empire. Evlward Freeman’s admira- 
tion for Alexander, which was unmistakeable, may 
seem somewliat surprising in an English BadioaL 
It is explained by the fact that Freeman’s imagina- 
tion identified the Persians with the ” unspeakable 
Turk,” and Alexander, their conqueror, with the 
champion of the Christian peoples of south-eastern 
Europe. 

The difficulty of passing any just verdict on 
Alexander’s life-work is largely increased the 
inadequacy of the ancient records. For the fifth 
century we have Herodotus and Thucydides ; for the 
first half of the fourth, Xenophon and the orators; 
but for Alexander’s career we are left without con- 
temporary guidance, end have to fall back upon 
Arrian, a respectable historian, but writing in the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian and without the help 
of modem canons of historical evidence. Stilly out 
of the dimness certain points emerge fairly clear. 
First, his personal bravery and adventurous spirit 
are undoubted. So is a certain chivalry in his treats 
ment of enemies of high rank, of Darius and his 
family and of Porus. This charaotmristic gives him 
some affinity to the favourite knights of the Middle 
Ages, and (has largely contributed to his popularity. 
Again, his consummate generalship is undisputed. 
The only fault alleged againsc him as a general is 
that ho was too careless of his own safety in^tbe^ 
field. Philip has the credit of having organieed the 
Macedonian army, with the ” phalanx ” that proved 
so terribly effective at Qhaeronea ; but Alexander’s 
achievement of harmoniously Gomhi|iing very 
different elemente in the eame army» on a scale 
never attempted before, was at least as great He 
saw that the strength of the Asiatics lay in their 
cavalry, and he beat them with their own weapon. 

* l 
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Lastly, there is some agreement as to his poBsession 
of certain faults of character, though Holm 
minimises the evidence against him, omits to men- 
tion the massacre of the Branohidae, and thinks 
that his alleged drunkenness was only compli- 
ance with Macedonian custom and that the execu- 
tion of Parmenio may not have heen a judicial 
murder. 

But whem we pass from the consideration of his 
personal character and his purely military perform- 
ances to estimate the lasting value of his work, the 
divergence of view# between historians becomes 
extreme. To Qrote he is a barbarian conqueror, the 
destroyer’ of the free city life of G-reeoe, not the 
Helleniser of Asia but the Asiatiser of Hellas. 
Freeman finds in him the avenger of the wrongs of 
Hellas upon Persia, who is forced by the necessities 
of conquest into identifying himself with the Persian 
emperor whom he has overthrown, and who also 
betrays the inability to endure unmeasured success 
which had ruined so many Hellenes before him. 
With Holm he takes the place occupied by Julius 
Cmsar in Mommsen’s history of Home. He is the 
consummation of Greek history, the completer of the 
work that was only half done by Athena. 

It isjevident that different political principles are 
at the bottom of these diverse estimates. What is 
the best political gift the gods can give to the world? 

hero to rule over it” — We are all familiar 
with Carlyle’s favourite answer. And if the actual 
fiesh-and-blood conqueror approximated at all to the 
ideal hero, we might be ready to join in worshipping 
him. But in practice the conqueror is often so 
sadly unheroic, so much more of a destroyer than of 
a builder-up. Nor is it right to credit him with all 
the good results that may in the end have flowed 
from his upheaval of humanity. An earthquake, 
which spreads destruction through a country, may 
conceivably benefit it in the long run by alter- 
ing its physical configuration ; hut it is not there- 
fore a conscious moral agent, nor to be glorified 
as such. 

By the spread of the Greek language through 
Western Ama, Alexander paved the way for Ohristi- 
anity, which was disseminated in the Greek tongue 
through the Asiatic centres of Greek culture. By 
breaking down the barrier between East and West, 
Alexander gave an impetus to commerce that must 
v-have had far-reaching effects in the civilisation of 
the w'orld. In Alexandria he founded a city, whose 
importance as a centre of commerce and of culture 
cannot be exaggerated. But the fivst of these results 
was obvioanly wholly, and the second in great part, 
beyond his ken ; it iis perhaps only as the founder of 
dties and the geographical explorer of the far East 
that he deserves any large measnre of the gratitude 
of humanity. It we try to set over agsiast his ser- 


vices the sum of his evil doing, we involve ourse][vee^ 
in a question as problematical and academic as that 
which Livy propounded. Yet it is necessary at least 
to state it. What was the value of the free city life 
that he destroyed in Greece? If, as has been 
asserted, “there was more political life in a single' 
“ generation of a Greek city than in five or six 
“ centuries of mediroval monarchy,” does not the 
destruction of that life outweigh all the benefits 
with which he ought in fairness to bo credited?" 
The question can never be answered, because we 
can never know how much life still existed in the 
Greek states. That life may have been dying ©i 
exhaustion ; Demosthenes had bitter complaints to 
make of the apathy of his fellow-citizens ; but it ie 
hard to believe that a city or a country was ex- 
hausted when it produced a Demosthenes. 


INDIAN DELEGATES IN ENGLAND. 


IMPORTANT CAMPAIGN IN THE CONSTITUENCIfiS]) 


ENTHtTSIASTIC MEETINGS ON INDIAN (H'ESTIONJ? 

The visit to this country of the Indian gontlemecu 
selected to give evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Expenditure has been turned to 
admirable account by the British Committee of tbs' ^ 
Indian National Congress. Upon the arrival of Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, Mr. D. E. Waoha, Piro- 
fesBor Gokhale, and Mr. Subramania Iyer it was* 
felt that such time as they could spare from the 
laborious duties connected with their evidence before 
Lord Welby’s Commission would be best employed 
in conducting a campaign in the constituencies of the' 
United Kingdom and explaining to British electoza^ 
at first hand the trend of Indian opinion with regard 
to the problems of Indian administration. 

There were, it is true, many circumstances which: 
tended to discourage the project. For example, the* 
season of the year was quite the most unsuitable for 
the purpose. Political meetings in the United* 
Kingdom are confined as a rule to the months' 
between October and March on account of the well- 
known difficulty of obtaining audienm during the 
cricket season. More than that, public attention, eo 
far as it was not absorbed in athletics, was on ito* 
occasion occupied partly with the Qrsooo-Turkisk 
question abroad and with preparations for the* 
“Diamond Jubilee” at home. It would, indeed^ 
have heen hard to find a less encouragm^ momeirt 
for an Indian campaign. Yet the British Ofm-^ 
xnittee resolved to make the most of the opportunity, 
and their efforts, backed by tihe indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Surendra Na^, Mr. Waohs^ Profeaaor^ 
Gokhale, and Mr. Suhramania ]fyer, have succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations. A oircolar^ 
previously printed in limia, invitiiig publio bodies^ 
especially political associations, to arrange mee^gs,- 
was widely distributed, and the response w^ in ft 
marked degree favourable. The following table will 
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show at a glance the meetings irhich have been 
held: — 


Date. 

• 

PlACE. 1 

m,i3. 

1 

1 

Lombeth. 1 

1 

,, u>. 

i 

Sunderland. | 

,, 20. 
„ 23. 

Olapham. 1 

Beiper. j 

„ 25. 

Mile End, London. | 

20. 

Hastings. | 

Jnhe 3. 

1 

Dewsbury. 

» 4. 

Dublin. 1 

,.12. 

i 

Lewisham. j 

I 

14. i 

1 

Hackney. 

1C. ! 

Gloucester. 

» 20. : 

Acton. 


SpBAKBaS. 


Surendra Kath Banerjea, 
Mr. D. E. Wooha, 

Profesfior Gokbalo and 
Mr. Subratnama Iyer. 

Mr. Dadabhai Nitoroji and 
Mr. yurendra Kat^ Banerjaa. 

Mr. Surendra Banerjea. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Mr. H. N. Haridaa, and 
Mr. J. F. Ooodridge. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea 
and Mr. 1). E. Wacha. 

Mr. Surendra NuUl Bauei*jca, 

' Profeeeor G. K. Gokhule, and 
I Mr. *1 . F. Goodridge. 

I Mr. Siibramania Iyer and 
j Mr. K. N. Ohaudhuri. 

I Mr. D. K. Wacha and 
i Frofeaeor Gokliale. 

I Mr. D, E. Waclia, 

I Froleaaor Ookhale, and , 

Mr. Subramunia Iyer. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha and 

Frofearior QokJiale. • 

Sir W. Wedderburn, M.F., 

Mr. D. E. Wacha, and 
Profe><8or Crokhalo. 

Frofesaor Gokhale. 


In addition to the above, Professor Gokhale and Mr. 
Parameswaran Pillai are to address a meeting at 
^ Peckham on July 2, 

Everywhere the Indian speakers have obtained a 
most enthusiastic reception. The audiences wei'6 
delighted with theif eloquent speeches and ovexy- 
where express a strong wish to hear the speakers 
again. JNothing ^oula well be more encouraging 
than th^ sympathetic spirit wMch was shown on 
every side, and it goes without saying that this brief 
campaign will be followed up on a larger scale. 
One ot the most important duties of the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress is to 
carry into the British constituencies the war against 
the bad side of bureaucracy in India, When an 
Indian comes into contact with a British audience he 
realizes, as hh has never done before, that, whatever 
may bo the views of the governing classes in India 
or in London, the wrongs of Indians are hotly 
resented by the general mass of the British electo- 
rate. 

We give below some extracts from the speeches 
delivered at the various meetings. Limits of space 
prevent us of course from attempting anything like 
a full report. But it may be noted that the meet- 
ings were on the whole well — in some cases remark^ 
ably well — reported in the newspapers. 

Mxetiko at Lambstu. 

Mr. J. Herbert Boberts, M.P., presided at the 
meeting held in the Wheatsheaf Hall, South 
Lambeth Boed, on May 13. In addition to the 
speakers mentioned above there were also present 
bir W. Wedderburn, li.P4, Mr. BaSpiuel Smith, 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. W. S. Caine. We 


take the following from the speech of Mr Bui^ei^djfg 
Nath Banerjea : — , . i 

Mr. SuBSsrDaA Natu BAinsEma paid a genaiuus triln^ ^ta v 
British rule in IndlSt the bright tnde of which, he esidLlhe 
Indian people were by no means wishful to overlook. 
were deeply grateful for its inestimable Messfogs. GveSt as: 
had been British achievementH in the arts and civlliimtion, they 
dwindled into nothing when compared with the services ren- 
dered to India, not least among whioh woe to bo recdion^ tius 
new impetus which had been given to pubHc life in the 
Eastern Empire. But ho had to oompleln that the O^vem^ 
ment ol India was a Govenunent coaduoted by ofBoials for tiie 
beneht of oflidals, who added to their fudaries at a time Whwi^ 
the country was in financial straits, whereas an increase of 
75 per cent, in the salaries of native ofileials, reoomiiiended ton 
years since, had not yet been made. In all matters ootm^tod 
with the Government of India the British people had a de^ 
responsibility ; but they were too often heedless of the waw 
and woes of those whom they were called upon to rule. ,Th^ 
did not inquire into the conduct of their wcials, as Was the 
case under the Honourable East India Company. Heregretted 
the discontinuance of these somtinies, and passionately prayed 
for their resumption by FarUament^ Committees. Every- 
thing possible ought to bo done to remove the cause of famine 
in India — ^namely, tlie extreme poverty of its people. It hmd 
been an aot of supreme wisdom on the part of the British 
nation to send relief to the famiuo-striuken, for by so doing 
they had efiootually tightened the bond connecting the two 
peoples. The enormous military expenditure (this year 
£23,000,000) was sucking the blood of the Indian Emigre. 
Already 70 miUions had been spent on defensive works on the 
frontier, whereas the true soientillc frontier lay in the hekrts 
of a grateful and contented people. From his ohildhood^ he 
had heard of the coming Buasian invasion/* If its day ever 
came, the po^le of India were ready to dio In defence of their 
Sovereign. They knew what Bussian domination n]|{B,nt for 
many of them— exile to Siberia and ]^Utical Extinction. After 
criticising the enormous sums credited to '*home charges,** 
the speaker animadverted on the great disproportion between 
tlie civil ofiices conferred on Enropeans and those given to 
Indians, the latter having only (>0, as compared with 900 held 
by English employees. 

Mb. Dababhai aitd Mb. Surendba Nath at 
SUNDEBLANI). 

'*Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji,” said the chairmaa at 
the Sunderland meeting on May 19, **had served 
Finsbury in the last House of Commons, and they 
could but hope he would serve some other con- 
stituency in the same place.” We take the following 
from Mr. Dadabhai’s speech - 

Mr. DADAunAz Naoboji said that it was very inmortant 
that the question of India should be thoroughly unwstood 
by the British peoplo. The misfortune of India was that, 
while the British people were anxious that justice should be 
done to India, the authorities to whom the people delegated 
tlieir power to govern India went upon a different line 
aitogothor, and it was this fact that they wished to impress 
upon the British peox>le. It was laid down iu 1833 that there 
should be no dltf aw moe made in regard to auy British subject 
by reason of race, creed, or colour. This was what Indiana 
wanted ; to be treated equally with every other British sub- 
ject ; that her people should be treated as British citizens, 
and not as British slaves. (Applause.) Afteir the mutiny they 
had their great charter in tlie proclamation of the t^neeu, in wbtoh 
the same principle had been laid down with every emphasis, » 
and that was at the Jubilee of 1887 oonfirmed. All this piuved 
that, so far as British ^ople and Farliament were concerned, 
they wished India to be governed on righteous principles, 
but the executive had fsilen into a groove aud could not 
get out of it. Lord Salisbmy once said that the proclamations 
made with regard to India were odly so mudih political 
hypoerisy. (Applause.) H England were subjected to the 
treatment India was subjected she would not stand it for cue 
day, but would rebel against it. Let them suppose what it 
would be if all their departments^-HsU their Government— were 
in the hands ol foreigners, who carried away from the country 
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w]ifttever they conid luive and whaterer penaione they drew. 
The result must ho that the country would be constantly 
hleoding and would eventually be bled to death, Two hundred 
oullion rupeoa were paid to Kuropean af encks year hr year, of 
which noting returned to India : nearly two-thirds of the 
let^uo went out cri! the o^juntry. No country on tiie face Of 
the earth was lo-day poorer Uian India, and eveiy year large 
aumbtra died from starvation. This was not oreditable to 
British mlo, and there was no rtsason why such a state of 
thmgs should exist. If England were only just and 
hononrablo to India the bcneilt to herself would be ten 
tunes greater than it was to-day. If India could save to 
herself what the prodnoed, she would, with the immense 
MBonroc^ that the ooontry possessed, bo able to buy English 
goods to a greater oxtent than England would be aide to 
supply them. In India Britain has an immense market of 
neoj^ who were atvilised, when the inhabitants of these 
udaiids were roamhig savages. (Laughter.) India was 
gcateful for the lesson Britain had taught her, that the people 
were not created lor the king, bat that the king was the 
•jBrvant of the people; but in order to be subjects and not 
slaves they most have a voice in their own affairs : they must 
be governed on British prmoiples, and not on despotic lines. 
India desired to feel that site was governing herself under the 
mgk emd control and supremacy of Britain. He hoped .they 
would use tboir influence in support of India's appeal. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerj^a, in tho course of a 
li|)eeGh which the Sunderland Dath/ Echo described as 
**znoBt elcqueat” and magnifliiontly eloquent,” 
said that tlie Indian National Congress 
eonstituted the liberal party in India. It was something like 
their own great Liberal Federation, only perhaps more 
fhottonghly organised. When it first met in Bombay, in 18S5, 
there vigpe 7h delegates, and at the meeting in Calcutta last 
wearfwre were 1«300. The |iarty these delegates represented 
took their stand on the great irindplc of no taxation without 
vepmomtaticn. and as BritLIi subjects tliey claimed British 
ritinenriup, and asserted that their Government ought to bo cm 
ohrietly repreoentative lines, and that the liigber appointments 
cm§^t not to have the exclusive monopoly of the ruliog race. 
The Government of India was (’onducted by officials for the 
benefit of oflicials. He donouiioed the existing e^ystem of ex- 
change allowance, and said that the duty of this CHjaotry to 
India was not adequately performed by making it over to a 
body of officials into whose conduct, no shadow of scrutiny was 
inatituted. Many officials were his fdonds, and he esteemed 
them highly, but they were the victhns of the system with 
whi<dL they were connected. India paid in home charges 
M nkillious a year, the whole of which b^ft the country without 
My return of any kind, and that drain bud been going on for 
Uie last fifty years. Charges which in the free- governing 
oolonies were borne by the home executive were in regard ti* 
lUfdia drawn from the Indian Kxebequ'^r They jaiid for the 
Mtstmetion and maintenance of the India Office, but tlie home 
govemment built and raaintaiDcd the Colonial (iffice. Among 
the ribalds which hod been made on India was one by which 
«he h^ been I'cquired to BiHintaiu a lunatic asylum in England. 
This, in consequence of protest, bad been distxuitinued. There 
were 2fi,000 Englishmen against 11,000 natives drawing 
atduim from LfiOO rupees per year and upwards, and tlte 
ItagliaiuKisu drew ;£1MOO,000 and the Natives £3,000,000. 
Out of ^0 oovanantied appointments, 000 were hSld by Euro- 
psansaiid 60 bynotiveu, and there were but 100,000 Engliah- 
max in India and 800,000,000 nativea. Ho pointed to the 
ciariOQS history of ihe ratso to which ho belcmged, and asked 
ior jttsticse f or the millions of his fellow -cuunt^men. Many 
of, tiiom had been taught to admire the writings of the great 
niitsters of ^iirioal philosophy, and had been f«^l upem 
the strong food of Englieh constitutkmei freedom. Ef 4 gland 
was about to oelebnte the 60th year of the most gJorions 
Urign the world bad over witnessed. 'J'herc cutuld be no nobk^r 
erinbiation tluMi by .the practical xeoogniticn of tlm foot that 
the pem>lo of Itrdia were British subjects than by extending to 
fhem the Bsitkh fiwnchise, by caufert^ on them that Jim* 
Ism of civil righta and whaob had made England 

wbat riie was. 

Hbetikob at BsLF£B« 

On Bundayi May 23, tbreb mfletingg were hdd at 


Balper, Derbyshire, where Mr. H, N. Haridas^ in 
conjunction with Mr. John Smedley, hag fenr some 
time, and with conspicuous sucoess, expounded the 
Indian view of Indian questions.” Th^ speakers on 
May 23 included Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea, Mr« 
H. N. Haridaa, and Mr, J. B. Goodridge. Mr. 
Burendra Nath, in the course of his speech, said : — 

He was prepared to acknowledge many blessings which had 
l>een derived from that rule under whioh the dry hones of the 
valleya of India had beoome inatiuef. with Ufa. but at the 
same time he had not come there to sing their praises. Their 
official experts would do that,; they were paat-maaters in the 
art, and speaking of the officials introduced him to one of tim 
first of the grievances. Whilst the country was groaning 
under a load of taxation, these officials, whose salaries could 
be calculated by thousauds of rupees, added to their salaries 
by what is known as the exchange compensation allowance. 
In spite of the disustrous famine which w'as raging these 
highly-paid Eurc>|)ean officials coniiniied to draw this exchange 
eoinpensatlon allowance. The allowance was made l)ceause 
of the roducied value of the rupee, . and it cost the people of 
India a mUhou and a half to make up that loss. But, whilst 
these European officials had this loss on the value of the 
rupee made up not a single native of India whs otitit.led to the 
allowance. The native official might have his family in this 
c‘‘»iuitry, ho might be. many of them were, educating their 
families in this oouutry, he might have to make remittances to 
this country, but all the same ho was n(»t entitled to the 
exchniige compensitlion ullowsncc. These who made that 
invidious, insulting, and irritatiug distinotion forgot that both 
raoes came from the. winie source. ITo maintaim'd that th»' 
Government of India was conducted by officials for the benefit 
of officials, and as self -adulation was the law of Nature they 
could not blame thoKC «»fl[icials personally for giving to the 
English people their version ot the government. But he 
was come to present the other side. Their primary griov- 
auce was that Uie i>co})le of England knew so little about 
tlie government of India, and, what was still worse, they 
Glared so little about their groat depcfidcm^y in the East. 
They had a groat and solemn nud a conHeorat.ed trust, 
which they had received from rn.»vidence. and that trust 
was not adequately performed by huc^ding it over to officials 
into whose conduct they made not a shadow of enquiry. 
These officials were the irrespouaible monarchs of all they 
surveyed. 

Micetixg at Hastings. 

The IJasUngs and St. Loonarde Times printed a two- 
colucQZi report of the meeting held at Ilastiuga on 
May 26, when the speakers were Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, Professor Gukhale, and Mr. J. P. Good- 
ridge, and the following resolution was carried : — 

That this meeting rejoices in the existence of the Indian 
National Conffrwa, and believes in the witalom of conferring 
larger representative jicwers upon the people of our greatest 
deptmdonoy. 

Professor Gokhale, in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

They were perfectly eensiblo of the bri^t ride of Britiah 
rule, but they wanted their grhrranGes redressed. (Applause.) 
He woidd take only the circun&taatoes with regard to taxation 
and expenditure. One of the most fundamental principles ol 
taxation was that neoesutiee should not be taXMf yri* 
absolutely one of tiie primest necessaries of life was not.qn^ 
taxed but over-taxed. Two pounds of salt cost 2d. to 
mauufaoture, and on that there was a duty of 2s. 6d.— 2,<M)0 
per cent. In England £10,000,000 was spent for eduoation, 
but in India the sum was only half a million, and then the 
Govennnemt thought they tm over-spending, and talked 
abiiut cutting it (h>wh. Fivety child in this country attended 
sohoed, but in his own county 86 or 80 out of every 100 were 
gf<owing up in ignorance, and yet kba Governmeiit said^t was 
dorng more than it ought to do. He wssnot Msggssating. 
In cdnclusion, he fwill they.were often told that In^an* were 
Beglishmen, and the position had been taken up iJmt the 
English Government and the Indian Oovernmeut were in 
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Imt it leraiaddd blm ^ pastneiiMp 0I ^ 
mtmm rflid tSM d'wart iidiflre o^erytliittg imt to the and 
■*%edNvarif bad what waa lelty and tliat waa nothhig, beoa«Me 
tha giant wanted it all, (Af^aae.) That eort ol thing 
oodld; not laat long. Tn>inim bad baralad tbam lor eo long 
-"•dnvisg the laet 60 yeara nothittg had been done. Lord 
I^tton had aaid that the promieaa weae very iaoEanrenient. 
It howem, EngHehmein would raaliatf their reaponaibilityf 
tfahigB woald be bettor, and the partnerahip between the two 
eonntnea woald be a one. (Appiaim) 

Ur. Ooodridjg^ after regretting that the apeeohee 
of their diatingniahed Indian viaitova had not been 
deliTered in the Hoixae of GoomnonSy aaid that ^^he 
had returned from India three months ago, and the 
•tate of afEaira as described by the prerious speakers 
did not represent a tithe of what they really were. 
The peofde had been reduced to the last stage of 
poverty, and it was no exagfgeration to say that they 
had died by tbonsands— they had died by tens and 
hundreds of thousands.” 

The qneittion came— they had impoveriahed the comitry, 
how were they to improve it? It could only be done % 
reform and retrmichmexit). Ihe taxoe were not apent to 
improve the country, but, on the contrary, there was a lar^ 
expenditure every two or tliroe years on expeditions, and in 
that way the resources of the country were squandered. The 
adroiuisrratian was carried on in far tc»o expenaive and ^ 
extravagant a style. An appeal had lieen made to the ‘ 
Hritish people for help, but one would suppose that the Clov- 
ernment would try to bo as economical as possible that the 
(‘tjuntry’s own resources might mp^v the people in food and 
clothing : but the (Tovernmupt officiaiM at the pi'esenfc moment 
were up amongst the hills of Biinla, leaving ihe people in the 
plaiu" to get on as best they could. What woiilu JEnglislimen 
say if all the members of the Cabinet, all the jndgea, and the 
highest officials went away from The capital and spout eight 
months of the year in Scotland or four months in the Engii- 
and Switzerland? Simla was further away than the 
piacu^H he had mentioned. It was a shame — (applause)— at a 
timo when they blew tb^ the people of India were dying in 
such quantities ; they could not know the feelmgs of the 
l)(‘oplc or the sufferiiigs they endured, while they were up in 
the Jiills of Simla. 

MbKTING at GLOUefiSTEU. 

A highly succeseful meeting was held at Gloucester 
on June 16. It was organised by tho Gloucester 
Women’s Liberal Association, and the speakers 
included Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P. (Chairman), 
Professor • Gokhale and Mr. 1). E. W acha. An 
excellent report of the meeting was printed in the 
Olmtcesier Journal of .lime 19. Sir AV. WEiuiEKnuuN, 
having remarked upon the liberal way in which the 
county and city of (iloucohter had contributed to the 
Indian Famine Kolief Fund, said that 

he was sure they would be glad to kmnv not only how that 
sutfcriiig csould bo mitigatwl, but how they might strike at ^h(«se 
causes which had mado the aufl^iUg poasiblo. He and others 
believed that with projier arruiigeriierits in ln<iia not only 
would famines Im-^ impoasiblo, but that the country would bo 
very prosperous indned, I’bete was a terrible fazuiue in India 
‘20 ynars ago, and the official record of deaths gave a total of 
live and a half milliuiis. He regretted to say that a larger 
area wa« alfocted by the faniiua now I'aging, and tliey htid yet 
to learn Uie terrible mortality that would result. If in time 
of peace such ii calamity was possiblo, there must lie aoinc'* 
thing very wrong in the conditions of iuvlia. (Heav. hear.) 
Theie they hod a vast population of frugal, iadustrioxw iieoplc 
—they were frugal and iuduatrious in the highest dogrc’tK- 
they had a very rich soil and a iftne climate ; and the people 
■were very skilful eultivators and agrieulturi«i«. A eountry 
like that ou^vt to be very wealthy iuoeed, and should produce 
coifcditione which would not only be beneficial to India but to 
the inasrics of this countiy who carried ou trade with ii. 


Xoetoad of that, howovar, ike peopile of tNufe 

mteerably poor iduit tbe ftMkne of ob# kam«i Ottewd ttM' 


drentBotaucea, ora«3rtkiitg beyemda stotooif |toi|ieriaii^.li^ 
would be able to withataad the. laUuxe ol' tote wltabi 
dying of hunger. Whet they wonted to know wsae, wkto 
the cause ol that iwverty, and the native getolenton pniiuKfe^ 
who now came to BnglAud for the fitot time, would clw wMb 
that question. Those gentlmiiea, who Mobbed to iM 
eduoetod claas in India, were the pmduot of our aohoQla , 
collegea. One of the liest things we bad deue lor Jbidla^isto , 
ho did not deny that much good had been dene lor the opimbEy 
—was to give it edneation. He regretted to say that tito 
omoimt given lor education was terribly niggardly, mpoeh^t 
in comparison with the enorinous some spent neelto* eato 
mischievous military extravaganee ; but eemetotog hiU iMWit 
douo in the way of education, and the kesuH had been lUtot 
benedoiol. That education had raised up a olass of men wlbl, 
were really the pillars and support of our adnihiifltrarioa thto^ 
Those educated men knew perfe^y well that the only 
government fur India at the present time wee the 
and, therefore, they were strongly attaobed to the Britibk 
Government ; they knew that if the British Oovemmeut left 
India to-morrow either anarchy would result or a dtopotie 
power like Bustoa would take possession of India, The best 
proof of the regard which the educated class had |pr Bniriek 
rule wae their great deake to improve it, and make it move 
suited to tho needs of tbe people. They derired to make ft 
more ^pmpathetic, so that the people might be made proi^ierous 
and oimtented ; for until the people were made pvospmus 
and contented there was no real, strong foundation in liii& 
for British rule. (Applaut^e.) That oritidsm which pointed 
out the weakness of uur rule was the best and most xncndly 
support that such men could give to the GovemmMit of thu 
ct>uiitry. He might say that ttie memberg^f tho Boyal Com* 
mi^sion upon Indian expenditure (to which he belonged^ wove 
most strongly impressed not only with th^f value of the 
ovuieuce that was given by tbe gentlomen who attended as 
delegates from India, but by tlieir moderate and reasonable 
toiiei and the groat Imowledge of affairs which they showed. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir William concluded by dwelling on the 
great n^sponMbility which the people of this country had with 
regard to India, and speaking of the necessity there was tor 
the people to have a voice in the management of their own 
aifairs. 

X’rofeasor Goiciiale (who wore Indian eoatumd) 
said in the course of his speech that : — 

He would mention a low f*icts about the famine, and leave 
his hearers to dra^ their own conclusions. The drift questfen 
that would strike people was as to why there should 1>6 such a 
Inmiuc in so vsst a iiountry alter so many yearsof British govern^ ' 
ineni. Englishmen were very fond of saying that they gave 
the Innumturable blessings uf pt^ace to India ; and they all 
admitted that tliry had had peace. But if they bad had peace 
for a hundred years, why snouKi those famines come so fre-' 
quontly upon the land, and espixdally when it was acknow- 
ledged that the pi'opU* wtrff exceedingly frugal, industrious, 
HTid quiet? Let his bearers put tho question to thcm^lves^ 
and he was quite sure it would not be easy tor them to give an 
answer unless they went deeply into it, India at one time 
wa^ entirely different from whut it was now. Though the 
peojde were at the present time almost down to the lowest 
jxiiut of tlio wheid of birtuniB, at on© Ume-^inauy centuries 
jigo" the country was the chosen abode of wealth, religion, 
phUosophj*, and all that went to make life, happy. Long 


'W'^ijrld of <*ivili«atioii ; bat it had gone down a great deal, an^lt 
•w^ji.s for tho electors of Gi'cat Ihdtain to tjonidder whether it 
sJiould al ways roiuaiu at the low point at which it now stood, 
or l>e raised up as hod been so solemnly and so often promised. 
The qucsticai of the Indian fairdno must arouse interest in tbe 
Indian problem iu tius (tountiy in a very remarkalde manner. 
Ho knew that tho people of GlouL'estershite hiid responded 
nobly to the appeal which was made to them, and tm behalf ol 
his <'-guntry ho tomUfrod fhm his most sincere thanks. But, 
after all, when they had ri^siponiled iu that haudsonio niauuer, 
he must say they lutd nrff done the wlml© of their duty in the 
matter. Th© spectacle of a l^pl© sutfering from starvation 
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li](6 tliAt which was witnemed in India, wan Bomatiiiing ax- 
traor^arj ; and if the ultimate reeponaihilil^ lor it came 
home to Great Britain, then entefy the emotors of this 
ommtry ought to ooneider whj it was that sucdi a apeotade 
should be possible and whether there ware anj remedies 
which that phenomenon might be presented. .... iThe 
suffering that had been caused hy the present famine was 
terrible. At the present time there were between three and 
four million people on the relief works, and for every man who 
went to them theite were ten persons who were quietly suffer- 
ing and dying at home, because, on account of caste dietino- 
tions they fea^m loss of status. He had visited some of the 
relief works and had seen skeletons there— men who were 
simply bundles of bones workiug from morning tUl eve under 
the soorehing rays of the oriental snn — whiw would haunt 
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the Government had done and were doing so much, it must be 
remembered that that was only one side of the shield. No 
doubt the Gk»vemment were doing something to relieve the 
sufferers, but it must not be forgotten that the famine was 
brought on, more cr less the Government’s own action — by 
their unsympathetic administration of the laws. Merely 
palliating the effects of their unsympathetic administration did 
not get rid of tlieir responsimlity in the matter. Under 
normal conditions the life of the mass of the people was one of 
darkness mid gloom ; they had to toil and moU from dawn to 
dark, and many passed through life with an insuflioienoy of 
food. It had been estimated that between fifty and seventy 
mUlions never knew what it was to have their hunger fully 
satisfied from year’s end to year’s end. Their life was one of 
universal gloom, not cheered by a single ray of light or ho^ 
and ultimately they became so desperate that they really did 
not care wliat happened to them. Even if they were able to 
save a little, there were the exactions of the GoVemment and 
of the money-lente, so that what they put by was of no value 
to thipi. 

Arsing dh to consider the remedies, Professor 
Ookhale said : — 

With regard to the remedy, his hearers would agree that no 
people could be so well governed as by men who knew them 
weu. The British rule had done a great deal of good for 
India, but a great deal more had been promised ; and if those 
promises were faithfully and honestly carried out India would 
certainly have a great future, just as it had had a great past. 
It all depended on the manner in which the British nation 
carried out the promises which had been made to the Indian 
people. He admitted most unreservedly that the intentions of 
the Government were good — that the Government did not 
want the people to die by hundreds of thousands ; and what 
was asked for was a fulfilment of the pledges so often made. 
The electors of this countiy were the ultimate arbiters of the 
destinies of the people of India, and yet they appeared never 
to give a moment’s thought to Indian questions. It was not 
that they did not sympathise with their sufferings ; India was 
not mixed up in their doily life. The electors of this country 
thought that there were people who were in charge of the 
Indian Government. Asa matter of fac'.t there were, and the 
result was they were living under a despotic and peifcoUy 
irresponsible government by Indian oflioials, whose interests 
were to take care of their own positions, who did not care so 
much for the welfare of the people, and did not care to know 
what the wants and wishes of the people were. Many of them 
even did not know the language, and did not mix with the 
people. The only remedy was to allow tlie people of the 
country to have a larger voice in the administration of its 
affairs. More than 60 years ago this country promised that 
the people of Bidia should be raised to a level of equality with 
,the other subjects of the British Empire; but if theyocm- 
'ridered the present situation, they would find there was all the 
difference in the world between the positions which the English 
and Indian subjects occupy. It was true they were both 
under Britieli rule and the Eritish fiag, but beyond that tliere 
was very little in common between them. The children of the 
soil in India were merely hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
In questiqnH of legislation and taxation they had practically 
no voice ; their laws were made for them by of^oials. 

Hr. I). E. Wagha, in the course of his speech, 
said that : 

the land revenue assessment was vezy high, and was beyond 


the ability of the cultivators of the soil. For the Iasi hundred 
the assessments had gone up higher and higher every 
The assessments were revised every SQ years, and what* ^ 
ever improvements the cultivator had made were, ae it were, 
swept away lor the benefit of the Government. Even tiie 
subsoil water was taxed. The oast-iron system of the Govern- 
ment, whereby the land revenue was demanded from, the 
mdtivator on fixed days, led to the most disastroue results in 
the case of the latter ; if his crops were not ready and he eould 
not My, he was either sold up or he had reoourse to the money- 
lender, and between the two he was ground down in subh a 
way that his condition never improved. He (the apeaker) had 
beM reading an aeeoont of the progress which had been made 
during the fiO years in whioh the Queen had reigned ; and, he 
asked, what Iw been the material condition of India — ^was it 
progressing? He said rnefuUy that it was deteriorating and 
going from bad to worse. There was no better illustration of 
that statement than the present famine. Former famines had 
oome and gone, and, somehow or other, the cultivator was able 
for a time to resist the scarcity of food, and would only go to 
the relief works three months afterwards, perhaps ; but this 
time, the moment it was known that there was a deficient 
rainfall people became apprehensive, and in the first or second 
wlt^ after me rains were over ev^ one of the poorer classes 
had to go to the relief works. That fact showed the people 
had no staying power. The people were so poor that a little 
taxation was burdensome, whilst the ability to pay very 
heavy taxes was hardly to be found anywhere. Having given 
instances of the oppressive character of the salt tax, Mr. 
Waoha riiowed how the land had become poorer and poorer by 
reason of manure being used for fuel sinoe the forests had 
been reserved by Government, and remarked on the large 
military expenditure, the greater portion of which for tlie last 
ten years had been on fruitless and unrighteous wars. Those 
littlo military scares on the borders were pure mytlis, and vast 
sums of money were spent on those ** frontier fireworks.” 
The natives of India would be quite contented with British 
rule if only the Government would be more in s^pathy with 
them and relax their oppressive laws. But whilst so much 
money was ^nt on military matters domestic reforms were 
neglected. The great black spot in the administration of 
country was the land laws, which greatly needed amendment. 
The interests of India were indissolubly bound up with those 
of Great Britain, and it was to tUb electors of this country 
that the natives looked for justice. 

LOED GEOEGE HAMILTON AND THE 
INDIAN DELEGATES. 

The following appeared in -tho Standard of May 
24th 

The Seoretaxy of State for India has had his attention 
drawn by a correspondent to the statements made by four 
native gentiemen, delegates of the Indian National Congress, 
at a public meeting reoenil^^eld at Lambeth, with a view to 
rousing the people of the United Kingdom to the preception 
of the grievances under whioh, it was alleged, the native 
population of India are suffering. The reply of the Secretary 
of State to the conimiinioation of his correspondent was as 
follows : — 

“ India Office, Whitehall, S.W., 21st May, 1897. 

Dear Sir,~I regret not tp have leisure to discuss at length . 
the various topics raised In your letter of the 14th, but I 
would point out that there' is nothing in the criticisms you 
mention wliixih really touches the fundamental principle on 
which the Govemmeni of India is based. This principle is 
that the British authority is responsible for the protection of 
the country from external attack, and for the maintenance of 
internal order ; and so long as this responsibility rests with the 
British authority it is impossible for any Government to take 
St^H either as to the frontier poUoy or the organisation of tlie 
internal administration of the country, whioh would be in- 
consistent with the discharge of its fundamental obligations. 
To withdraw forces on the frontier or to introduce a system 
of representative gpvecmment wotdd be fatal to the external 
safety of the country and the maintenance of order internally. 
As to your specific questions, I send the following auswers 

1. The home charges represent the interest on the capital 
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InYeated in India, the penmons, eto., of the offioers who have 
given their lives to the service of India, and the value of such 
stores fn cannot be prooured in that oountty. It also sndudes 
Hhe Oostof the jr^stem of the Home Government, established 
by the Aet of 1868. Without British capital and without 
British officers India, as we know it, would cease t6 exist. 

** 2. As to India b^g the poorest Country in the world as the 
result of the *<8alt and income taxation/’ it is sufficient to 
point out that, taking the present value of the rupee at 
is. 3d., tiie ino^nce of the salt tax per head of the popular 
tion at 4^. to 6d* per annum, and ^at out of a total revenue 
from taxation of about £18,600,000 (being at the rate of less 
than Is. 7d. per head per annum), only £1,166,000, or a little 
more than one penny per head is derived from iucome*tax, 
from which, moreover, the poorer classes are exempt. As a 
matter of fact, India judged by the standard of other Asiatio 
countries, is not a poor oouutry. Por instanc», the imports 
of gold on private account, and not for purposes of coinage, 
during the last ten years, have averaged annually more than 
i“ 2 , 600 , 000 . 

** 3. The reason why India x^ys for the cost of the home 
Government is, ap<irt, from questions of policy, that there is 
no reason why the taxpayer in tins country should be called 
upon to bear this burden, while India is financially perfectly 
atUe to boar the charge horsolf. 

‘*4. Ah to the cost of lunatics charged to Indian revenues, 
I must point out that the net charge in 1896-97 was £4,600, 
and not £30,000, as you have been imormed. 1 am uuable to 
see why, if peusions are to be given, as I think they should bo, 
to officers Incaxjacitatcd for further duty by injuries or disease 
contracted during service in India, those whose disability takes 
the form of insanity should not rerjoive a suitable provision. 
Under the j^resent system, lunatics are x>en8ioned in the same 
way as all other officers invalided ; but under the rule of the 
East India Company (which was abolished by the Act of 
1868) sptxUal pi^j vision was made for lunatics, and net 
charge of £4.600 mentioned 'above is incurred in fulfilling the 
engagements of the East India Company. 

** iu conclusion, I must express the opinion tb^vt it is useless 
to eulogise in the abstract the blessiuga of British rule in 
India, and then propose to destroy that which alone makes 
'Bfttish rule possible and beneficent. — I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Okougx Hamilton.” 

The following reply, which the newspapers with a 
curious notion of fair play appear to have boycotted, 
was forwarded to L(frd George Hamilton: — 

Hotel Victoria, London, 

May 28th, 1897. 

To The Eight Honourable Loud Geobge 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India. 

My Lord, — Our attention haa been called to a 
letter signed by your Lordship which appeared in 
the Standard of Monday last, regarding certain 
criticisms which we had ventured to make at a 
public meeting at Lambeth, in connexion with the 
present system of Administration in India. The 
views which we put forward at that meeting are 
shared by the educated classes in India, and they 
deserve earnest and careful eonsideration on the part 
of those who are responsible for the good govern- 
ment of that country. 

Your Lordship seems to be of opinion that the 
reforms which our educated coimtrymen recommend 
would be inconsistent with the fundamental policy 
of the British Government in India, which is the 
maintenance of internal peace and the protection of 
the country against external aggression. We 
desire respectfully to join issue with your Lordship 
in this matter, and we are firmly persuaded that u 
the reforms which the Oongreas wvbcate were giren 
a fair tried, the great objects which the present 


policy of the Government professes to 
be far more effectively promoted. It 
be observed that any policy which pronio^ 
contentment and sarisfection wilf seeui^" 
peace and ensure security against forrigtt 
sion in a better sense than shy system 
mere military force. 

There are some obvious misapprehensiens in your 
Lordship’s letter with regard to what was said tSt 
the meeting, and the general views of the Congress 
party in connexion with the forward frontier policy 
of me Government. Nobody hjas suggested . w 
withdrawal of the troops from the frontiers 

of India, but we protested at the meeting a^nift 
the recent extensions of the frontiers, which m the 
opinion of several competent militaiy critios, uh- 
connected with the Government of India, have not 
only weakened the natural defences of the country, 
but have seriously dislocated our finances, pledging 
us moreover to vast and undefined liabilities in the 
future. 

Further, at the meeting it is true that considerable 
stress was laid upon me poverty of the Indian 
masses, but nobody even suggested that it was the 
result of the Salt Duty and the Income Tax. As 
^ regards the Salt Duty, it was observed that being a 
tax upon a prime necessity of life, it was open to 
grave objection, which was accentuated by the tact 
that the Duty on Salt is at present 2000 per cent, of 
the cost of production, and that therefore it wUs 
most oppressive in its incidence on the poorest ol'the 
poor ; and in this view of the matter we need quote 
no bettor authority than your Lordship, who, two 
years ago, admitted in the House of Commons the 
extreme hardship entailed upon the people by the 
salt tax, and therefore it is with no little surprise 
that we now read what appears to be something like 
a vindication of the salt duty. 

As regards the Income Tax, what was insisted 
upon at the moeting was that the taxable minimum 
was too low, being about £30 a year, and that it 
should be raised. When it is borne in mind that in 
England the taxable minimum is £150, it will 
be readily conceded that the suggestion is not an 
unreasonable one. No doubt considerable stress 
was laid upon the increasing Home Charges. We 
felt that in doing so, we only represented Indian 
sentiment, which was indeed largely shared by the 
Anglo-Indian communitv. 

Your Lordship will ^rhaps remember ^ the 
trenchant and incisive criticism which Sir Griffith 
Evans made from his place in the Supreme Legis- 
lative^ Council in connexion with many of the items 
included in the Home Charges, 

As Sir George Wingate remarked in connexion 
with these Home Charges : — 

**Tho taxes spent in the oountiy in which they are raised 
are totally difieront iu their efi'ect from the taxes raised in one 

country and spent in another Iu this case, they 

constitute no mere transfer of one portion of the national 
income from one sot of citizene to another, but wo an 
absolute loss and extinction of the whole amonnt drawn from 
the taxed country.” 

If the Home Charges ore incurred to meet, among 
other things, the cost of stores purchased in this 
country, and to pay for pensions in respect of ser- 
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vices rdsdered in India, it is not difficult to see 
W^t the remedies would be. The employment 
a larger indigenous agency in the public service of 
India would reduce the pension charges paid in this 
oountiy. The purchase of stores in India to a 
greater estent than is the case at present would go 
far to diminish the charges under this head in 
country. 

In oonclusimi, we deshre to call attention to the re- 
mark which your Lorddbiip has been pleased to 
make to the efiect that it is no use our extolling 
British Eule when we seek to destroy everything 
which can make that rule possible and beneficent. 
We desire to point out that we regard the British 
connexion as being highly beneficial to India, but 
our complaint is that the form of government which 
exists now in India prevents the people from 
reaping the fullest benefits to be derived from that 
connexion. 

The Congress party seek to remove those features 
in British Indian Administration which interfere 
with its usefulness and beneficence. If the British 
connexion is to be permanent, as wo pray it will be, 
the government must cease to be a military 
despotism—its foundations must be shifted and its 
policy and its principles must be in harmony with 
popular ideals, hopes, and aspirations. This is the 
great work which the Congress has set before it, 
and in this work it confidently appeals to the 
sympathies of all Englishmen, no matter to what 
fBXif they loay belong. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Lordship's Obedient Servants. 

SxmRKiuu Nath Baner-tea, 

MeitibtT, Bf^ngul LegiHlntive Comir-ib 
mid Sooretaiy, ludiim Antaociution, 
Calcutta. 

1 ). E. Wa( fiA, 

Joint General Secretary, Iiidiau Jfational 
Congro-s, iiud Secretary, Bombay 
I*reftiden<;y AaMociation. 

G. 8rp.iLVMA.MA Iyer, 

Ilelegttte, Habnjana Sabha, Madras. 

G. K. Gokiiale, 

Secretary, Deccan Sabha, Poona. 


INDIA AND THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

The following letter appeared in the Tmea of 
June 7th : — 

To TOE Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — Win you permit me, through your columns, 
to ask whether the British people do not desire that 
this auspicious year should, if possible, be made an 
occasion of rejoicing to the millionH of their fellow- 
euh^eote in India t The people of India <^efish a 
stifong personal attachment to her Majesty. For the 
Queen's Btoelainatioa of 1858 is regarded by them 
as the Magna Oharta which pledges the British 
Govemmeiit to a just and sympathetic rule; and they 
will never forget that in personally directing the 
terms of^ that Prodiamation she used t^e gracious 
words: 

The Queen would be glad if Lor4 Derby would 


write it himself in his own excellent languag^y 
bearing in mind that it is a female Sovereign who 
spec^ to more than a hundred millions of Eastern 
jpeople on assuming the direct govemnent over 
them, and after a bloody eivil war giving them 
pledges wbkh her future reign is to redeem, and 
explaining the principles of her government Such 
a document should breathe feelings of generosity, 
benevolence, and religious toleration, and point out 
the privileges which the Indians will receive in 
being placed on an equality with the subjects of the 
British Grown and the prosperity following in the 
train of civilisation.” 

Further assurances of goodwill were conveyed to 
the Indian people at the Jubilee of 1887. And this 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee offers an opjjor- 
tunity altogether unique and becoming for striking 
the imagination and kindling anew the affi ction of 
a quick-witted and impressionable people, by asso- 
ciating with tlio name of their gracious Sovereign 
some groat boons uhich will never be forgotten. 
The present suilericg state of the Indian masses is 
an additional reason for such bold and statesmanlike 
action. In painful contrast with the exuberant 
prosperity of her other dominions, India lies 
prostrate under famine and pestilence, is this not 
a time specially indicated for motherly solicitude 
and an attempt to console and cheer countless 
desolated homes V 

Doubtless her Majesty’s advisers will proiwse the 
conferring of personal honours upon individuals.^ 
But 1 trust they will not consider that their duty on 
BO great an occasion ends here. 8uch personal 
lionoui's, if bestowed on those Indians whom thek 
fellow-countrymen regard as their friends, will, no 
doubt, bo welcomed in Indi^. But what is now 
wanted is something more real. To bind India 
closer to this country requires boons which will 
benefit the masses, which will tend to their progress 
and ■well-being, political and Booial, moral, material, 
and intellec'.tual. Ten years ago the Jubilee assur- 
anoes wore followed by an expansion of the Legis- 
lative Councils ; and thus, by tentatively introducing 
the representative element, the voice of Indian 
public opinion was allowed to make itself heard in 
the making of Indian laws. This reform has pro- 
duced noiliing but good. Why not go a little 
further on these safe and practical lines ? Again, 
the cultivating classes are now in the deepest de- 
pression and Buffoiing. Why not strengthen their 
feeble knees by granting them fixity of tenure and 
limitation of the Government demand, as recently 
advocated in your columns ? This would give them 
now life and be a- peaKaaxient benefit to the country. 
By the . great educated elass, by whom three genera- 
tions have ^own up in our schools and colleges, and 
who control public opinion in India, no grievance is 
more felt than their exclusion from high and 
honourable ofiLoe in the service of their own country. 
Why not, in this matter, give practical effect to her 
Majesty’s assurances in the Proolamatioii of 1858, 
that aU her subjects shall equally be gmited the 
; public employment for which they rimw thmnsedves 
Itted f L^v, the Indian people desire that the old 
pactice iffiould^be rsvivea of periodical enquiries 
into Indian adminiatration, as it is Isom these 
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eoquhfas that data aU the pnottolpal mewxncia iriuek 
kav^ tended to tbe emiemment mad prospenty ol 
Ike people. 

1 hcpe and troat that tl»eee eonaidera^ione are 
oecupyiag the xoind of her ICajeety^e adrieerB. Lord 
Saliebtiry, with Lord iddealeigb, by the revtoration 
of Ifyeore did a great work, Btresgthesiag oar 
position ixi India. Will he ifot^ as Prime Minieter, 
rise to the present great oecaeion and advise her 
Maiesty to eigoaliae the DiaiuoDd .Jubilee hy some 
Btriking mark of her confidence in and benevolence 
towarde the zDillions of her ludian subjects ? 

1 have^ etc., 

W. WEDDEBBUKN. 

House of Conimcms, May 31. 

A conference of Indians residAnt in the United 
Kingdom was held on Saturday, June l!2th, at Mon- 
tague Mansions (facing the British Museum). The 
object of the gathering was to consider ay^d adopt a 
congratulatory addrese to her Majesty (iueen Vic- 
toria, Empress of India, on the occasion of her 
‘‘Diamond Jubilee/* The London Indian Society, 
with whom the idea originated, succeeded in bring- 
ing together many Indian ladies and gentlemen now 
residing in this country. The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

The (.'iiAiiiMAx, wlio WJ4H very corJinlly receive 1, wdd that 
they as Tii<lianH had a groat deal to thank Ikt Majesty foif iu 
ragard tc the iriilucnce she had exercised oti tlieir behalf. 
(OIhti'h). Four years txjfore her Majenly cario to tl4e tlirono 



Chfirta. During iho (Queen's roign she xnado the charter fur 
luoro j.Mwerfu] inul exto«nive thau it was under the original 
AiTt of 183o. (Hear, h^ear.) That Act merely provided that 
BritiMh Mul)je<'t8 hhtJuEl bo treated without regard to class, 
creed or colour in rcspec.t of the service of bin Majesty, wht> 
then reigned: but the proclamation of the i^aeen in iSoS in- 
i'luded not only the ^iritish, hut the liicUun Kubjccts. (Cheeis.) 
Throutfhout the w'hole of Inrlia liie prince ar.d the peasant 
had ^acions pledges given them, and with Ihis righteous Act 
]ior Majesty’s name Avould remain jujfUily assor-iated for ever. 
(Cheers.) The Magna Charta of India was j^Iveii graciously 
and spf)iitaneou.dy by the (iueen. (Hear, hear.) It was oiuj 
of the brightest episoJon in Tlrithh Indian history that her 
Majesty had tuken an important part, in carrying out the 
plodgea given in the charters in reference to tho restoration to 
Mysore of a native prirco, and Mysore w'os now a nourishing 
native state. They hud great reason to l>e thankful to her 
Majesty, »md on this most glorious oei'ision they might Toason- 
ahly ask for sonw further oxbihition of the loving oare which 
hho had always mauifesUd Uiwards them. 

An address had been drawn up by tbe executive oommittee 
of the London Indian Society, the chairixian moved its 
presentation. 

Mr. T. J. Dfsai, in moving the adoption of the address, in 
a short and eloquent speech sBid that British rule was endeared 
to ilie Indian mind. Ue hoped that the two countries w^ould 
be brought closer together every day in the bonds of fellow- 
feeling and mutual altacbineni. 

' Mr. H. S. Khalil Recouded the motion, which was ably 
aupjiorted by Mr. D. H. WirifA, delegate from Bombay, Pro- 
leesor O. K. Uoxha-lb. frf*m I'oona, and Mr, G. Ktip.BAatA:JiA 
Xtkr, iroxA Mafbraa. The resolution was carried amidst loud 
and prolonged cheers. 

Mr. S. 35. A. Balbui moved that the chairman be authorised 
to sign the adopted addresa on behalf of the conference. Tho 
motto was seconded by Mr, U. Mvllici: and then uiuini- 
atoasly earned, 

Mr. K. B, Chatxfbji moved a vote «f thanhs to tho ehair- 
maA, which was pamed with cordial cheers, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 


Wa add fbe teat of tibe addmr aflbfpt^»d 
conference:— 

Ammms 

To Mir Moot Bremwo tho ttmm ^ 

,£rf ^»n md Inland^ end EmproH of hidie^ 

Mat it tleast Totra Majhistt — 

Wjb, the Indians re&ident in the United 
in public conferas j^e aBBembled, lo^al and 
subjects, rf'joicinir m the approaching eixtietk awni^ 
versary of your Majesty’s accesaion to the Tkroaei 
deeire to approuch your Majesty with our meat 
devoted attachment and heartfelt congratulatioiNi'ea 
this great and auspicious occasioiL. 

We recall uith gratitude the graeioua wofdbl rf 
your Mfijesty’s I’roclamatiou of the 1st of Novttaat- 
ber, 1 858, which we regard as the Magna Chafta of 
our rights, pp*Hits.Deously granted by a beoefioeiil 
Sovereign for tho good of her people. Your Majesty 
was then gracii>ussly jileased to declare that you held 
yourself bound to us by tbe same obligatiouB of 
duty that bcnind your Majesty to all your other 
pubjects; and in 1H87, on the occasion of your 
Jubiko, your Majesty reiterated your generous 
pledges. 

Tnra your Majesty *s assumption of the Govern- 
ment of India was rendered memorable by the issue 
of the glorious Proclamation of 1858, and oa the 
auspicious occasion of the Jubilee ol 1887, bj^a small 
expansion of the Legislative Councils — introducing 
a partial representation in them — which gave to the 
people an opportunity of making known their needs 
and aspirations. We now, therefore, at the Diamond 
Jubilee, epprouch yi nr Majesty’s Throne with the 
prater that 3'our Majesty will be pleased to celebrate 
this unique oreasion bj’' the bestowal of some further 
ma7k»of the lovi&g care of your Majesty for your 
Indian subjects, and crave permission to indicate 
brielly tbe boons which we ^lieve would be most 
gratifying to the Indian people. 

I3avin(i regard to the success w'hich has attended 
the prac^tical working of the generous concession, by 
which the representatives of the people are partly 
associated in the making of their laws, wo humbly 
pray that this noble policy may be still furthw 
extended by so increasing tho numbers of the repre- 
sentative members of the Councils, that the different 
Proviuces of this vast Empire may be adequately 
represented — by giving them a larger voice in the 
Einaneial Legislation of the country — and so im- 
proving their status as members of the Councils, 
that they may render still more effective aid to tbe 
Government in their labours for the welfare of the 
people. 

Fuktiier, we recall with gratitude the gracious 
words of Your Majesty’s Proclamation : — “ And it is r- » 
Our farther will that, so far ee may be, Our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be i^eeJy and impartially 
admitted to offices in Our Service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and integrity’' duly to discharge.*’ And we 
-prey that in accordance with this expreseiou of Y'oar 
Majesty’s benifieent intentions, the Kesolixtios of the 
House of Commons of the 2nd of June, 1893, 
bearing on this subject, may be .given effect to, with 
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a Tiew to tlie Trider employment of the people of 
India in the semce of their own country. 

Aoaii^, looking at the terrible eiifEering entailed 
by Famines it, Lidia, we pray that the cultivators 
may be granted the boon of fixity of tenure and 
legislative limitation of the Gtovemment demand, in 
order to give them courage and confidence in the 
pursuit of their industry. 

FmAmi'S'i looking to the fact that India has no 
representatives in the Imperial Parliament, and in 
order that Your Majesty may, from time to time, be 
fully informed of the condition and needs of Y^our 
Majesty's subjects in India, we pray that You may 
be graciously pleased to revive the former practice 
of holdii^ periodical Parliamentary Enquiries into 
Indian a&irs, a practice which in the past has been 
fruitful of good results. 

Axi) wx Prat to the Almighty Giver of all good 
that Your Majesty may long be spared to reign over 
Y'our people in Your world-wide Empire. 


ANGLO - MUHAMMADAN LAW.' 


These volumes constitute one valuable part of the 
outcome of Sir lloland Wilson's fourteen years’ tenure 
of the Ileadership in Indian Law at Cambridge. It 
argues not only diligence in his academic oiEce, but 
also a gtxong interest in the subject, that he should 
have tindertaken to set forth in a plain exposition 
the complexities of such a difficult and far-ofi branch 
of the law. To our mind, he has succeeded in far 
larger measure than any of the writers that have 
attempted to deal similarly with the Hindu law ; 
but it is to be remembered that their task is a vastly 
more complicated and extensive undertaking. He 
hlso appears to us to have handled the material with 
more efficiency than any of his predecessors in the 
same line ; perhaps because he has brought to the 
work a more powerful scientific equipment, and a 
deeper grasp of legal principle and practice. Though 
placed at some disadvantage by lack of familiarity 
with Indian life at first hand, he still seems to have 
entered into the situation in a manner creditable to 
his sympathetic insight. It is further unfortunate 
that he should not have been able to address himself 
to the legal works of Muhammadan law in the 
original texts ; but it may be hoped that, in so far 
as he has fallen short on this fundamental ground, 
the d6fi.ciency may be made up by some competent 
native scholar, either in the form of particular 
criticisms or in an ind^endent work covering the 
whole ground. Those able volumes, at all events, 
offer a fair and worthy challenge. They do immense 
credit to the author, and such credit is reflected 
uppu the University of Cambridge. 

Sir Boland Wilson proposed to himself to remedy 
two deficiencies. There was, he tliought, first, a 
lack of suitable introductory matter, to smooth the 
path of the beginner who approaches the subject 
with the ordinary intellectual outfit of English law- 

^ Intrcductioii to the Study of Anglo-Muhsmmadan 
By Sir Boland Knyvot Wilson, Bart., M.A.. LL.M. 
‘<A Digest of Anglo-Muhamraadan Iaw.** ipy the same 
Author. (London : W. Thacker and Co.) 


students; and secondly, insufficient reoognitiojEl 
tixe curiously composite character which the so- 
called Muhammadan law of modem Inffia, has 
gradually come to assume under European manipu- 
uttibn.” To the first point is directed, in the main, 
the historical ^^Introduction” fixet-meniioned above; 
the second is provided for in the Digest,^’ yrMeh 
deals with the law in precise and detailed form, so 
as to meet the requirements of advanced students 
and practitioners. liooking then, in the first place, 
to the interests of students, and in the second place, 
to the desirableness of forwarding the work of 
Indian codification, the author has aimed at ^'direct- 
ing attention simply and solely to what the British 
Government at tne present time requires to be 
enforced as law for its Muhammadan subjects, and 
for them alone ; falling back on the Muhammadan 
authorities, translated or untranslated, only where 
the point has not yet been covered by legislation or 
judicial decision.” It is essential to note definitely 
the limitations thus laid down. They are undoubt- 
edly just limitations, and they weaken very sensibly 
the regret that the author finds it necessar}' to 
disclaim knowledge of Arabic and original research. 
For in order to the determination of a civil suit in 
Muhammadan casos in British India, the original 
sources have ceased to be, ns a rule, the most 
important. Thus, Sir Boland Wilson says : — 

Thfi CourtH aro bound to ao«x»pfc the inferenf»es drawn from 
tho Koran and tbo traditiona in the ntandard mcdii^val text- 
bookn in preference to what might appear to the judges a more 
correct inferentx*. But. again, the secondary medieval Hourcen 
are of lews w^dglit (for the purpoflo aforesuid) tluin the previous 
practice of the (Courts of British India. In other wohIh. 
judge is not at liberty to decide a point of law aooordinjr to his 
own reading of a medieval M uhammadan treatise (the Hedaya, 
for instance) in opyjosition to a singfe decision of tlio Privy 
Council, or to a serieH of decifiions of the High Court which he 
represents or to w’hich ho is subordinate.’* 

The scope of Sir Boland’s “Anglo- Muhammadan 
Law,” then, is materially different from the scope of 
Sir Syed Ameer Ali’s “ Mohammadon Law, compiled 
from authorities in the original Arabic.” ITe puts 
the position very clearly in a single sentence : — 

“British statesmanship del ermines from time to time how 
tnuidiof Oriental pre<iept i^ be treated as Law in the English 
sense, how much loft/ to the consciences of those who acluiow- 
ledge it as reli^ously binding, how much forcibly suppressed 
as noxious and immoral : and when this has been determined, 
Earo]>ean scholarship sifts and classifies tbo Oriental aulhori- 
ties, the mental habits of English and Scotch lavrvers iufinenco 
tho methods of inter[)r(itatioii, and Procedure Codes of niodcrn 
European manufacture regulate the ascertainment of the facts 
and Urn ultimate euforcement of tho rule.” 

And when he speaks of scholarship and lawyers as 
above, he moans to include native scholars and 
native lawyers that follow European methods ; 
which, it may be added, not a few of them do with 
conspicuous ability. 

The historical volume starts with Mahomet and 
the Koran, Before the Prophet’s time there was 
little government and still less law among the Arabs, 
individual .or tribal aggresstyoness being dealt with 
by social agencies— religion, public opinion, and the 
natural disposition of tne peaceful and fair-minded. 
The ICoran itself is well described by Sir Boland as 
^'a reUgiouB miscellany with some legislative matter 
embed^d in it”; and there is much room for 
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^Iwdopment of the intereatisqii; contrast between the 
attph a composite and final code and the 
• 4SourBe of the Boman DeoemTiral code, which had 
^afaoadj severed relinon from law and IdK the door 
mde open for the future* promulgation of 

'ibe Koran by Abu Bekr/* then, ** was substantially 
tbo act of an organised political society, itnponng 
rralee of conduct upon each and all of its members, 
\4o be enforced in case of need bv its collective 
tphyaical force.” The post-Koranic devdopment 
^kes two lines — orthodox and unorthodox. Sir 
JBoland traces in the orthodox (Sunni) line the 
^growth of the jurists, the Maulawis, or professional 
^positors of the Shariat, a class curiousfy analogous 
'to the Roman iungprudentes^ and pursues in some 
'detail the divergencies of the rival schools of the 
Idoslem ulama — the Kanafi, Moliki, Shafai, and 
JGTanbali — concluding this section of his narrative 
with an account of the Hedaya, as representing <‘the 
orthodox view of the Sac^red Law at the period of 
its fullest maturity and approaching decay.” Ho 
appends to this section an interesting enquiry as to 
the juristic character of Muhammadan Law &om 
the point of view of Austin’s analysis of Law and 
Sovereignty. The unorthodox lino of development 
brings under consideration the Motazalas (sepa^ 
ratiets) and more especially the Shias. The next 
sta^ is the application of Muhammadan law in 
India under Muhammadan rulers, the pre-eminent 
point being the sorie*!i of reforms engineered by 
Akbar, with the reaction commenced under Jehangir 
and Shall Jaliari and completed under Aurangzib. 
This brings us at last to the history and present 
^^Jfooting of Anglo-]Muhammadan Law, under a pro- 
fessedly Cliristian Government. Oonsiderablo space 
is devoted to the Patna case, which read emphatically 
the lesson that tfie law to be administered to the 
natives of Bengal must be accommodated to their 
habits and expec^tations, and must not bo simply 
English law transplanted whole.” It needs an 
English headstrongness to give such a preposterously 
elementary principle an opportunity for contested 
enforcement. There is no necessity to follow hero 
in detail the various steps of this historical develop- 
ment. * 

It remains only to express sympathy with Sir 
Roland’s urgent advocacy of the olU'jial codification 
of the Anglo-Muhammadan Law, Happily there is 
no reason to suppose that there would be the least 
popular objection : on the contrary, Sir 8yed Ahmed 
Khan many years ago declared in the Legislative 
•Council at Calcutta that there was a general desire 
in favour of the stop among the native population. 
Our Anglo-Indian admiastrators can hardly be so 
stupid as to lay stress upon the exploded notion that 
a code stereotypes the law in cast-iron. They have 
had personal experience to the contrary, besides 
what they ought to know of the history of the 
Roman and French codes. The present “ Digest ” 
of Sir Roland Wilson’s drafting would form a most 
^aubstontisd and important groundwork, calculated to 
facilitate indefinitely the labours of a Commission. 
It would be futile to deal with particular points here. 
Let it suffice to say that we have tested it at numer- * 
ous crucial points and found it riiTg true. Both the 
‘'Introduction” and the '‘Digest” have evidently 


been composed with moalcinli^ed jjabew 

and must prove ixnmhni^y sesr^e^lde w ^ 

pwposes for which were 

The results ere sharply oonoeived im ex* 

pressed. Even a laymen frith a Jittlh 

would find a variety of enrione Ilf 

muhalorious prc/blems of dieoession* 



A STEONG^INDBD SINDTT.-rll- 
By W. Mabwn Woon. 

Yishvanath’s special civic service began with the , 
modem Corporation of Bombay, estabiusbed by GHr 
Bartle Frere in 1805. This was a nomineted boi^, 
at the head of which was a Civilian Oommiaiiiioh^ 
appointed by the Government, who had^ in effect, all 
the financial and executive power in his hands, living 
only review and criticism for the members. In titis 
duty the Bao Sahib was prominent from the first. 
After a few years’ trial that system broke down; and 
in 1872 a reformed Corporation, including a Town 
Council, was established on something like the Euro- 
pean plan, with a considerable elective element. 
Yishvauath was an elected member of this body frmn 
first to last, and he was chosen Chairman (something 
like our mayors) of the Council, which position he 
occupied in 1879, during Sir Biohard Temple’s 
term as Governor, though he had strongly opposea 
certain measures which Sir Bichard^forced^'on the 
city. The civic courage and vigilance he displayed 
all through these fifteen years were such as would 
have done credit to any of our municipal leaders in 
this ancient land of burgesses and civic freedom. 
The story of these struggles and services is a lonjg 
one ; but the Bao Sahib’s bearing through it all m 
admirably summarised by his biographer — in terms 
which the present writer can confirm from close per- 
sonal observation : — 

“Uo perfonued bis duties with an iudependeui^e, .iu sven- 
li.anded impartiality; and yet with an overflowing courtesy 
which elicited for him the respect and admiration of his 
t'olleaguos, Kuropean and Native alike., His whole work in 
the municipality was, indeed, a noble record of which anyone 
could be proud. 

Abundant testimony to this effect was given on the 
day of his death, when, as a mark of respect, the 
Corporation adjourned after passing a unanimous 
resolution recording its sense of the loss sustained. 
The chairman, in moving the resolution, remarked 
aha ; — 

‘‘He w^ay a steady and couBistont advocate of wise reform, 
and did much to adranw th(5 cause of local hclf-govemtneiit. 
When the Municipal Act of 1872, which widened the busbess 
of Bolf-goverurnont in this city, was drawn up, ho was con- 
sulted, and Ms advice was of considerable service.*' 

In seconding the resolution, Dr. Blanej — who had - 
in this work been associated with him all through^— 
after testifying to the earnestness and self-sacrificing 
public labours of the departed oouncUIor, said 

“All the votes be ever gave, nil the specohee be over made 
in this Corporation, were lor the progress of municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the working of local self-government with 
sucoosif. In this respect bo truly seemed to me to possess the 
spirit of an Englishman.** 

In 1874, in (the late) SirEhilipWodehouse’s time, 
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lie had entered on the wider etage of public life, 
being eelected as a member of the IjegialatiTO 
Council of the Bombay Presidency, which position 
he thrice occupied to the great satisfac^on of the 
whole oommumty of Weetern India. It is said of 
him in that capacity — 

flee how he became a model ^guardiau* of the interesta 
of the people in the Council. I^romineYit in < Opposition * 
EB he wua, he pOBBesfled the eateem of hifl official rolleaguefl, 
who could ue^r poneibly hope to oow him down to meek 
obedience or crhignig acquiescenoe. An attempt of this kind 
was once made by a flovemor too well known for hi** impul- 
flivenesfl to require fecial merntion [Sir B. Temple], and in 
anflwer he [the said President of Council] was politely requested 
to remember that he was ao longer iu tlie Central Pro\’inceH/’ 

In 1884 Yiehranath was called up by the Marquis 
of Bipon to the higher stage of the Supreme Le(j|;is- 
latire Oounoi). Being the first Indian from the 
Western Presidency who had reoeired that honour, 
it was recognised as such to themselves by hie fellow- 
citizens, who gave him a public entertainment at 
which were represented, as he acknowledged, “all 
the leading members of the communities of Bombay.” 
It was presided over by Sir J:imsetjL Jijibhai. In 
his speech of congratulation to the Eao Sahib, the 
Parsee baronet, alter expressing the general satisfac- 
tion that the right of that Presidency to be repre- 
sented in the Viceregal Legislative Oouncll had at 
length been recognised, said that satisiactiou had 
been greatly enhanced, and that such recognition 

“had found Ita fulftlineiit in the pclection of bo worthy and 

qualiflM a repwsentativ® &b yoiirpelf In your 

nominatiori wc rccogniso the Hincerc desire of Lord Bipoirs 
Government to call to Iitb Oonnoil real repreaentativen of the 
people— men, like yourbclf, who can render uaeful flcrvico to 
the public cauae. Tour nominatiou is thus aa honourable to 
thoflc who have made it afl it is honourable U) yoinself, aiid is 
gratefully apiireciatejd by all cloaHCB of the people.’’ 

On Vishvanath’s journey eastward he was welcomed 
at Nasik and other stations on the way, and his 
arrival at Calcutta was the occasion of an enthusiastic 
demonstration by the Indian as.sociations of that 
city. It was under the Marquis of Eipon that he had 
been appointed to the »Supieme Legislature in 1884 , 
and in 1886 he was nominated under Lord DutTeriu. 
lluring this comparatively brief period of work in 
the chief legislative chamber of India he, os is re- 
marked iu the memoir, “fulhlled the expectations 
raised of him; he fully justified his selection, and 
won laurels fresh and glories new.” But it would 
require an exposition of his treatment of the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill, the Local Government Act, and 
the Income-Tax measure to do justice to the pains- 
taking and discrimination shown by the Eao Sahib 
in bringing his extensive experience to bear on those 
difficult subjects, and such expositions cannot be 
entered upon here. His attitude in dealing with the 
former of these measures might be taken as illus- 
trating at once the solidity and reasonableness of bis 
eWacter as a public man. Himself a landholder (a 
ILhote of the Konkan), he was a tenacious defender 
occasionally to excess, as some of us used to 
think — of proprietary interests in laud ; but in his 
tiding labours on the protracted Tenancy Bill discus- 
sions be was careful to respect the claims of the 
cultivating rayats, and met the demands of the 
tenant-right cultivators of Bengal in that spirit of 
eompromiee and desire for abatemwt of friction 


which was cbaractefristic of the jHractical statmman.* 
At one of the critical stages of this legislative* 
struggle, he said 

“My lord, I am quitd nenfllble of the imperfectionfi w^h there 
may be in my work ; but I can asBuro your lordship and my 
eoueagaefl that I have devoted more bourn to it thsii one 
usually credited with doing in ihi« climate. If there are any 
aides of the questkm on which more light eau bs thrown, 
nobody would be moze glad to learn than myself; but I have a 
right to say that I have done my best uuder the oircum- 
stances.” 

The occasion of his retiring from the Legislature 
was not neglected by the Eao Sahib’s fellow-citizens 
in December, 1887. At a large meeting held at the 
Petit Hall, Sir Dinshab, who presided, in his opening 
remai'ks, said of him : 

“He has all along poBsessed the coniiilcuoe of the people and 
the Goveruuieiit, and has dischuriTcct his duty by both in a 
remarkably able, effective, and independent manner.” 

The leader:) of the Banian community also testified 
to the same i-JEEect. It was resolved to found a per- 
manent memorial to Vishvanath’s name and public 
services. This was done by the subscription of a 
conaiderahle fund establishing an annual prisse of a 
gold medal, to be awarded by the University of 
Bombay, to the beet essay connected with Sanskrit 
literature ; also for a bust placed in the Hall of Convo- 
cation. This is a j^eeuliarly euilable memorial — the 
Eao Sahib being connected with the University from 
its earliest active existence ; his name stands as first 
of its scholastic Fellows uuder the tlale of 1862. As 
meuiber of the Senate, Syndic, and Examiner he was 
identified with the iruiversity to the last. Sir Eay- 
moiid West, as Vice-Chancellor in 1888, said of him, 

“ His Ditmo JM to remain fi>r over on Iho goldc-n book of tlnx 
lUHtitution. He will be euBhriiied iunongst itn >M*st and most 
deserving men, uniting within liinuelf the attributes o( h 
Sul]>iciuH, a V^arro, and a Miocenaa, with the fame of them 
aU.” 

It is not for me here to express viny opinion on, but 
this is the place to mention, tho Eao Sahih^s great 
woik on that part of the Hindu Civil Law which ob- 
tains iu western India aud other Mahratta provinces. 
It consists of Tajnyawalkja’s “Suiitri” and Nila- 
kantha’s “ Vyawahara-Mayukha.” These volumes 
comprise, besides the Sanskrit text carefully edited 
by Vishvanath, a clear English translation, with an 
introduction which in itself forms a comprehensive 
review of the origin, the growth, and application of 
Hindu civil law as a whole. This great work, though, 
as will be seen, not one for the general reader, forms 
a storehouse for the Oriental scholar and student of 
comparative history. Of the Eao Sahib’s many con- 
tributioDB to the “Transactions of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society,” and its Bombay Branch, of which he wae 
(joint) honorary secretary during several years, one 
need not speak here, except to mention that several of 
these papers are reproduced in the present memorial 
.volume. In the early seventies he rescued, repub- 
lished, and edited, the transactions cf “The Bombay 
literary Society,” containing a specially interesting 
account of the establishment of that body in lfi04 
by Sir James Mackintosh (then Becorder of Bombay) 
and the eminent men with whom that genial spirit 
was then surrouzjided. 

His biography remarks on, and, in some sort 
apologises for, the more conservative attitude which. 
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in later ylars the Bao Sahib aasumed towards social 
^lom, and which, in its eaxiier stages^ he heartily 
fvomoted. Bat as he belieired to bis rety core in the 
divine authority of Hinduisnii this change was in- 
evitable; and, as Mr. Datnod^ puts it, when the 
stranger, Mr. Malabari, began his crusade against 
Mindu marriage . institutions .... that alienation 
naturally grew into active opposition.” It was rather 
from this feeling than from any slackening in political 
and patriotic spirit that he held back from the Con- 
grim movement, then early in its history ; though 
his failing stren^^h might well excuse him in this, if 
apology wore needed for one who knew his own mind 
eo well. As to that patriotic instinct which — with 
the religious reservation just alluded to — was the 
•dominant factor of liis career, it burned brightly to 
the last. Apart from indications of this already 
given in the review, no better illustration need be 
sought than the following passage from his speech 
on the occasion of the magnificent demonstration 
of India’s gratitude to the Marquis of Ilipon, at the 
farewell meeting in the Bombay Town Hall, Novem- 
ber, 1S84. In presenting the address, and after 
alluding to the numerous deputations which com- 
bined in its testimony, he said : 

“This in not. an ajj;‘e in 'wliifli the ^ites of Somnath o^n 
maka any Viceroy famouK. We have ;^one beyond the heroic 
p»eriod. W« have arrived at an of oonimortie and electric 
commuiiicatioTiH. Hut whnt conn'*cfcs Lord Kijion with this 
meeting, and the whole of India, is that tclcf^raidiic influence 
which moves the human heart and tlie liumiui mind, and which 
makes one* feel as if all were unittMl by a single voice — tli« 
voice that has brought us here to-day. The mental and moral 
iniluoncHt which is the guiding and ruling sphit of the present 
adniiiiistratiou t'ornmands our sympathies, our i*e8pcct, uiir 
gratitude, and our affection.” 

The concluding paragraphs of the memoir, in 
in which the tenc^rness as well as the strength of 
V'ishvanath’s character are sketched,, comprise two or 
three pathetic touches — including references to his 
wife, a lady of <*truo Marathi comeliness, an invalid 
during later years, though still young and fair, ^^his 
devotion to her never slackened ” — indeed, as some 
of us remember, it became proverbial. The inci- 
dents at the moment of the Eao Sahib’s decease are 
then motioned. He had been unconscious for some 
hours, his medical attendants and near relatives had 
withdrawn to the verandah, when they were startled 
by a loud cry of ‘ Kum, Earn ! ’ ” They hastened to 
the cou^h, and found life was extinct : he 

bad recovered ronscioumeaM jiiet to cry ont the name of hie 
fbvoiirite god, as he always ho]^ he would be able to do ... . 
Mb final *]Ram, Kam ! ’ was me renult of a determined will, 
which conquered even the physical prostration of body and 
brain.” 


Comsp0itiruttc£. 


<‘THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF INDU." 

To the Editor of India. 

Sm, — As 1 have some dlaim to an opmion on the manner in 
which the oonservancy of ** the anoient monuments of India ” 
is conducted by the responsllde Government of that country, it 
may be of service in connexion with the question on the 
subject raised iu the House of Oqmmons by Sir William 
Wedderbum, if you will do me the favour of publishing in the 


columns of IimiA the foUowix^ letter, widtto; in answer M 

invitation addressed to me in ' ^ 

refemd to in Bit WilUani Weddorbttrn*# 

seated to the Seoietary of tote f«g ladla m' the 

18Ci:— 'i' 

** In renly to your letter of the dth Inrt. lavtiiug id llga 
a memotidl to the Seoretaiy of State Ibr Into pn^ag tot 
adequate and Hystematio |»oviaio^ may he. puule for the 
guardfansbip of the hiMtorical momimento pf India, I have, 
with the greatest reiq)ect, to state that it is tne 

to honcMtly sign the said memotial ; and for the reasons fully and 
fraukly given to the gentlemen who some .oame to 

ask me for information on which to base yoUr memorial. , I . 
should have thought that the information 1 then suppUad 
would have satisfied them that no memorial was wmesiiaiTii; 

** The Govemmeut of India have for many yean vmdartton 
not only the systematic conservation, but the (^Stetotic ex- 
position alHu, of the historical monumfimts of ImIAi and the . 
former work they have carried out in the most cempictolirivcs 
detailed, and thorough manner possible, and tffUh 

: AO that now the most afira{ndous guartonsh%> k 
exoroiMcd not only over all the known historieal maniiiiien& of 
India, but over innumerable psendo monuments of no Mstodoal 
chanicter, for the guaidiansbip of which the Govectiment of 
India should not, in my humble opinion, hold themsslves 
responsible. I am fully possessed by the euthnsissm for art 
implied by your oourteotis atid fiattering appeal tq me> and my 
interest in the architectural remains 3 India is a petoniaL 
sounjH of delight to me — a recompense of heavenly pride, as 
the Monk Theophilus says : * retribntionem ccelestis pnaemii ’ ; 
and passing them in review, as X VTite, 1 cannot in truth and 
gratitude Mit prolest that I know of no Government that takes 
a more intelligent, zealous, and fruitful care of the MstoricSl 
monuments for which it should be held to be propedy m* 
sponsible than the (jbvemmont of India. 

*/I could not therefore at any time sign the proposed 
memorial : whilst it is quite imp/>ssiUe fqr me to^do so s^t a 
moment when the Government of India is under the weightiest 
obligation to the patient, long-suffering people of India to 
consider every possible means ol financial rotiWchment. 

I feel that my refusal may at first seem presumptuous, 
seeing, from your letter, that the memorial will be signod by 
three most emimuit ex-Seoretari«s of State for India; but we all 
know how sigttatuivs are uow-a-days given blindfold ia 
support of any plausible appeal — t.#., * accusation ’ — against 
Goverumemt ; still 1 confess myself eurpriiSKl that all these 
signatiu'cH are of *My Lords.' Herodotus . tells us that the 
Pcr!*iuns debated their * burning questions ' when drunk, and 
derided on them when sober. Tacitus tells us the same ibitig 
of the Germaus, and Plato, I beUeve, of the Thracians. 
Samiatians, Colts and Iberians. It seems, indeed, to have 
been a universal Aryan custom, and the germ ol the divisioci 
of our British Legislature into a House of Coimnoni, or the 
nation drunk, and a House of Lords, or the nation sober. 
But what is the use of * My Lords ’ if, instead of damping 
popular agitations, such as the juresent, they foment them by 
the enlarg^ imposture of their high sounding signatiires ? 

” But this is a playful digression, and, in dosing my reply, I 
earnestly repeat that, in my clear conviction, the Government 
of India not only faithfully discharge their whole duty to 
historical monuments of the country, but go far beyond it, 
having in recent years organised a special depaitment lor 
their exposition : work which I feel strongly la always better 
done by the privale citizens of a nation than imder the 
direction of the Supreme Conmuttee of a natloiL odlod the 
State. 

** Tlie great day of Indian arobteological cxpodtlQii was 
when it was left to the entfansbumi of independent aohotars, 
and ever sinoe it has been departmentidised it nas langniiihed. r .- 

**The only hope of reviving it iaby zettmiing tor the old 
fashion of reliance on individual affortUi metbotoed, if you 
like, under the guidance of Such learned bodies as to Boyal 
Asiatic Society of Ben|^, to Bodety of BibUoal Arohmolq^, 
and the Society for the Promotion of Hdknic Studies ; by 
which last the noblest axdimolngioal work of to rising genera- 
tion of English lehdar* ie bring done. If to aotton of the 
sorioties you r^resent in to present connexurn sbeuKd , 2 »eiilt . 
in some sudi scheme as this, ft will not have been taken in 
in vain.” 
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iitdeod he has not alre ady done so after the answer 
which he was compelled to give to Major Basch in 
the IIouLse of Oommons on July 26, 

** Inspeotton TJiTDSii heading, Mr. Band and 
and the Deccan Sabha/* the Times of 
<< Exomiaatien.’;’ JiwWa <rf April 24 , printed this int^ 
portant letter : — 

The following^ ia tho anavrer reoeived from Mr. Rand to the 
repraaentstion mode by the Boccau and Aujumau Sabhas t 
No. 6S4 of 1897. 

Mr. W. 0. Band, LO.S., Chairman, Plague Com- 
inittoQ, Poona, to Rao Bahadur ViKhuu Moreskwar Bhido, 
Chairman, Deccan Sabha, Poona. 

Poona, 9fch April, 1807. 

I have tho honour to acknowledge tho receipt of a 
letter, dated the 7th instant, from youraclf and other gentle- 
men on the subject of certain matters conncctod with the 
plague operations in the city of Poona. The points raised in 
your letter have been oonsidered by the Plague Committee. 

2. In view of the repugnance which, as you point out, is 
felt by certain oIoiumm of the commonity to tho bringing of the 
iemale inmates of a house into the public street, it has been 
decided that for the future the fesm ile inmates of a houno, to 
whatever oommnnity they belong, will not be sent into the street 
for inspection when they or the male members of their famUiea 
objeot to this being done. 

** 3. ^yskv remarks on the subject of the admisnion of native 
gentlemen to the General Plague Hospital appear to be made 
under a misappr^nsioa of the rules in forco, which allow of 
the admission of visitors under passes granted by the lnsi)ect- 
ing Medical Officer, The rules relating to the General Plague 
Hospital so far as they ooncem the general public are iu tho 
|ness, and wlU be published shortly. 

I may inform yon that it is the intention of the Committee 
that passes should be granted to representatives of all classes 
of the community, and they have full couddcncc that their 
Intontion will be given effect to by the Inspecting Medical 
Officer, Surgeon-Major Barry, to whom applications for passos 
should be m^e. — YourB, &c., 

“W. C.BAND. 

<«Ghainnan, Plague Committee, Poona.*’ 
With regard to the second paragraph of this letter, 
it will be seen from our Parliameatary report that 
on July 9 Lord Oeorge Hamilton laid stress upon 
the distinotion between * inspection*’ and era mi- 
nation,” adding that Sir W. Wedderburn, on some 
occasion which is not named and is not apparent, 
had confused the two. According to the Cio^em- 
ment of Bombay, it appears that the practice which 
Mr. Band promised to discontinue was merely the 
practice of taking women into some open place that 
it might be seen whether they looked ill.” This, we 
are assured, whs a Tcuy different thing from actual 
medical examination.” The Government of Bombay 
is doubtlssi well-inZormed on this point. But it is 
io be noted that m the answer which Lord George 
Hamilton ^gave to .Major Basch on July 26, the 
offl lial report speaks of immoral oswrtnres to certain 
girls ” in segregatibn huts at iChaun {dague inspec- 
^tion camp.” Is it not a little odd to hiWe a camp ” 


where people might be taken merely ‘*that it might 
be seen whether they looked ill ” ? This matte/ is, 
we cannot help thinking, one which is eminently 
snitahle for impartial investigation. 


‘"Sffidiors ^ worth noting that the Times of 
ami Plague India, writing in its issue of June 18 
Work.” upon “ Soldiers and Plague Work,” 
says that the European soldiers employed at Poona 

“ worked in all sorts of out of tho way plaoes, far from the 
oognbsanoe of thoir officers.” 

Sir W. Wedderburn, as may be gathered from our 
Parliamentary report, sought to ask Lord George 
Hamilton on July 15, whether the statement 
contained in the Times of India was accurate. But 
the question, before it found its way to the 
Notice Paper, was somehow made to omit the 
reference to the Times of India and was therefore 
ridiculous. Sir W. Wedderburn accordingly stated 
that the question “ had been so altered by the clerks 
at the Table that he did not propose to put it.” 
The question, we understand, was mutilated on the 
ground that references to newspapers are not 
permitted — reason which must seem a little odd to 
anybody familiar with the Notice Paper of tho House 
of Commons, and which, during the past month for 
example, does not seem to have operated in the 
cases of Sir M. M. Bhownaggroo (July 15), Major 
Basch (July 2C), and Sir W. Wedderburn himsel/j. 
(Julyl). 


In the first rush of excitement caused 
tjie news of the J?ooua murders the 
^ less responsible organs of Tory opinion 

in London clamoured for restrictions upon tho ver- 
nacular press, in India. One hoars less of this 
demand now, and, as will be seen from the news- 
paper extracts which we print elsewhere, the notion 
of ” gagging” has been strongly condemned in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. On the other hand, 
Lord G. Hamilton has not yet retracted the words 
which he uttered, no doubt in the heat of the 
moment, on July 1 *. “ The habitual dissemination 
of false intelligence and of appeals to religious 
animosities by a portion of the vernacular press is,” 
he said, “ a matter which* has for some years past 
received the careful attention of the Indian Govern- 
ment ; and if the result of the present enquiiy is to 
show that this outrage was prompted by articles of 
this character, the questipn of taking measares to 
prevent the encouragement of . crime through the 
press will undoubtedly be taken into consideration/’ 
By ” the present enquiry ” Lord G* Hamilton re- 
ferred to a poUee enquiry into the causes and oiroum- 
stanoes of the oui^age. But when, on July 2, Sir 
W. Wedderburn asked him whether he intended to 
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pxopose pteBB for India as the result 

^ a prirate enquiry^ Lord G-. Hamilton asserted 

his words would not bear that interpret^- 
tion. He added^ in reply to Sir W. Hareourt, 
and amid loud Tory oheerSf that it was the 
Indian Government whioh waa responsible for 
the maiatenanoe of law and oidor in India, and 
he protested against the ‘4dea” that the House 
of Commons should have an opportunity of pro- 
nouttotng an opinion upon the matter before a 
change was made in the press law of India. Any- 
thing more mischievous than a Gagging ” Act, it 
would be difficult to conceive. The authorities in 
India are not so well-informed as to the current of 
native opinion and sentiments that they can afford 
to extinguish such soxiroes of information as they 
now possess. If Lord G. Hamilton proposes any 
such folly he will have the opinion of the best men 
in his own party against him. But these are not the 
men who cheer him to the echo in the House of Com- 
mons when he contradicts himself on successive days; 
and in the present temper of the House of Commons 
many things are possible. Lord G. Hamilton, how-« 
ever, would do well to consider the despatch which 
his colleague, the Duke of Devonshire (then Lord 
Hartington), forwarded to the Viceroy on January 
28tb, 1881, upon the expediency of repealing the 
Yoroacular Press Act. The salient passages in that 
valuable document, which was followed by the 
repeal of a worse than useless measure, are as 
^follows : — 

** 2. As your Kxcell^ncy is aware, oousidoriiblo doubts have 
froui the first been eutertaiued as to the expedieney of the 
law in quostioa, and it does not appear to mo that there was 
any f^reat weight of aividenoe for its neoesFdty. 

While on the one hand it has provokod strong feelings 
of discontent and resentTuont, and is unquestionably open to 
the objeetiun that it infringes the principle, which it is the 
object of the Government of India to uphold, of the ixiuality 
before the law of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, 
on the other, there is but little reason to think that, as regards 
language inimical to llritish rule, the tdiaractor of the ver- 
nacular press has since the passing of the Act undergone 
any eiisential change. 

**4. 1 have nothing, therefore, before me to show that the 
original objections to the law of 1S7S have been counter- 
balanced 17 inoreased aecurity to Govemnirut, or other com- 
pensathig advantages. 

“ 5. Tour Excellency is aware that the Vernacular Press 
Aet appties not only to pnblieations which arc of a nature to 
excite diaaffectum and endanger the public peace, but also to 
thoee affecting private persona and public servouts. 

fi. Ab regards the latter object, I am of opinion that nothing 
short of the atroageat evidence of a wide-spread system of 
extortion and intimidation, wluch the provisions of the Penal 
Code are inadequate to restrain, can justify such exceptional 
legfialarioe. Bat if it proved to be indeed necessary, I ahonld 
requine apeoial and peculiar reaeona to satisfy me that, in any 
legblatton on the anbjeot, invidious exception should be 
perfiDitted in favonr of' the Hngliah press. 

The defence of the Act in its &p{dication to seditious 


writings is move pkosihie, M does net effear to be oos^ 
elusive. a 

**8. lamawaretlmtitlieelmmiepmenMjl^ 
views are deserving eff the IdghMit leqpieot^ i&ft.tlm eriadis^ , 
law of India applicable to sedil^mi IBhI ia pvaotadeBy 
workable, throagh the effect of enteation appeiiAed^t^ 
Section 124a of the Benel Code. H thmbetfee caee, I see no 
reason why the existing defeat in tbs Code alioiiM not be 
remedied without zecoiirae to sodbl exespiionol ineseiires as 
those provided hf the Act of 1878 ; and I wmddagsggest, Jbr 
the oonsideratiou of your Excellsnegr in Comioi}, WbriheTf in 
the event of the repeal of the Ant of 1873, it may not be 
desirable to propose suitable amendsaents id some of the 
provisiDDi oflihe Penal Code reUting toaeditions and libelloiis 
writings. 

If, asl am disposed to infec; the Vomaeiilar ^pvess Ant 
has bean practically inoperative, whether aooh a result be due 
to the absence of seditions writmgs or to a relttctanee on the 
part of the Government to exercase the invidiotw powers witii 
which it invested them, tbopolicgr of its eontinnaaoe may be 
considered apart from the question of any amendment of the 
Penal Code, especially as, in my cpinion,^ the Act cannot be 
retained npcm the statute boiik without being extendod to the 
English press, and without acme judicial check being inter- 
posed at some stage of the proceedings under it, upon the 
action of the executive Govemmeiit. 

** 10. In any case, without desiring to fetter the discretion 
of your KxoeUenoy in Gouneil as to the oouae whioh you may 
think it expedient to pursue on this impoitant subject, 1 would 
invito your early consideration to the pedky of the oontlnu- 
ance of the Act of 1878. The question for your Excellency 
will be, not only whether repremve legislatioD of mo exoep- 
tionii] a kind should be maintaiued at the oSit of muoL irrita- 
tion, but also whether the Act has aaofseeded ia seonting the 
avowed object with which it was passed.” 

It is not easy to make out either the 
facts or the precise meaning of the 
unfortunate rioting at Chitpur. Even 
the ostensible bone of contentioit cannot, it mmld 
seem, be reported to this country with complete 
certainty. It seems that a pieee of land had been 
taken possession of by a Hindu under an order of 
Court, and that certain Muhammadans offered oppo- 
sition on the ground that the land contaLneid a 
mosque. Beater’s correspondent says that mud 
hut at Entalla, which no respectable Muhammadan 
would claim to be a mosque, was demolislied under 
police protection.” The question of respectability 
is a matter of taste or opinion. But whether or not 
the hut was a mosque seems an odd point of 
doubt. In any case, it is plam enough that an order 
of Court must be obeyed, and that, if it be not 
obeyed, it must be ^fomd by the pediee, or, if 
need he, by the military power of the State. The ^ 
one fact that is not doubtful in the mattbr is tliat 
keen feeling was widely aroused among the Maham- 
madan popolatiofi. A poUqr of ^'^dirtde rad rule ” 
tends to produce its own nemesis, and if it be the 
case that the Indian Miihammadana qr some of 
them have inferred— wrongly, ol eourso-^ffom the 
oonduot of responrible eAma tibat lor a Muham* 
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. i&adM all thinga aire lawful, some degree of oon- 
tumacf ia not difficult to explain. The aequence 
<d erenta may be briefly indicated. On Monday, 
4be pDlice enforce posseasion. On Tueaday, 2,000 
Muhammadana asaembld to rebuild the dismantled 
^^moaqne.’* On Wednesday, the Bntalla pumping 
station ia attached; the telephone wires are cut; 
*^^the rioters meanwhile indulge in fierce war Griea, 
flooingled with vile epithets and threats'’; ^^many 
women are grossly insulted, a few being even sub- 
jected to violence." over 48 hours one-third 

* of the town was in the hands of some 5,000 deter- 
mined anti-European rioters.” ** One party of native 
{Hilioe waa surrounded by rioters, and all of 
4hem, to the number of 24, were seriously injured.” 

Scattered gangs infested the streets, hooting and 
atoning Europeans.” The official report says ”no 
ehots wore fired by the military.” It does not say 
whethor the police fired, but it admits eight rioters 
reported hilled and many wounded,” while Eeuter's 
^^rrespondent eays, '‘a low estimate {daces the 
number killed at 600.” The discrepancies are 
eufKcienily amaring. But the rioting was evidently 
^*of a serious character,” and naturally created ** a 
good deal of uneasiness.” 


TBilmE is a great deal too much Simla, 
undoubtedly, but one is not inclined to 
y paxoj. 0 ||ppQge that the outbreak would have 
taken a substantially different course if all Simla 
had been in Calcutta at the time. There was no 
lack of authority to deal with the disturbance. ' If 
the facts wmu somewhere between the official and 
the private report, the chief ground of blame would 
Mem to lie in the prolongation of the trouble. The 
law ought to be enforced with promptitude and de- 
<»tsion. It is preposterous that one-third of a town 
joboiild be in the hands of 5,000 determined rioters 
jtof over 48 hours, and the military stand by and see 
the police mauled and ” seriously injured” without 
firing a shot. In any case, the riot was too bad to 
ha temporised with for a moment. Whatever be 
uhe true view of the administrative procedure, it is 
woiy justly regarded as somewhat sigxuficant that 
ithe Hindus passively sympathised with the Muham- 
madan rioters” ; and ^is significance is emphasised 
iby the opinion of the native Press ”that better- 
f>lanned disturbanoesi or one more under the control 
Kit the leadeie, were never known,” as well as by the 
^ooUiiH. vernacular ” jubilation on the loss of respect 
ior Eufopeaiis.” We remark elsewhere on this 
4>miiioiis coalition of Hindu end Muhammadan qrm- 
pathy of aatagoaism to Europeana and to the 
dSevernment. It is perfectly within the power of 
4he Hovenunent to bnMdc it up and disarm it befme 
smy aubstantial misdiief comes of it, Ihough one 


acknowledges a feeling of hopeleesness of any states- 
manlike remedy in that quarter. The leaders, we^ 
take it, will be dealt with promptly and effectively, 
as ihe law directs. That, however, is merely in 
settlement of the present business. What we are 
specially concerned for is the general situatiem : the 
reasonable conciliation of just grievances, so as to 
remove the combustible materials that have been 
allowed to accumulate, and to prevent the generation 
of more. It is an elementary demand on statesman- 
ehip, and it is enforced materially by the obvious 
significance of recent events in various widely sepa- 
rated parts of the Indian peninsula. 


Wanted : A debate in the House of 

Village Oommons on the Indian Budget is to 
Enquiry. taken at the fag-end of the Session, 
in spite of the number and fiie importance of the 
subjects which call for discussion. The handful of 
members who strive to do their duty by India will 
once more, it seems, have to address a listless and 
almost empty House. But they are not to be dis- 
couraged, and, in view of the approaching debate, 
Sir W. Wedderburn has issued to all members of 
the House of Commons a pamphlet containing the 
articles lately contributed by him to our columns 
upon the famine. In a brief introductory note the 
Chairman of the Indian Parliamentary Committee 
writes: — 

** At the spproaohiog Indian Budget, upon the Motion that 
the Speaker do leave the Ohair, I propose to move the following 
amendment, * That looking to the grievo^ie Bufferings endured 
by the people of India during the present year, this House i« 
of opinion that a detailed and eearohing village enquiry ehould 
be instituted, in order to ascertain the causes which blight the 
industry of the cultivators, and render them helpless to resist 
even the first attacks of famine and pestilence.’ 1 asked for 
this enquiry last Jaiiuary, as an Amendment to the Address ; 
pointing out that the rural villages include 80 per cent, of the 
population, that the village community is the microcosm of all 
India, and that if means could be discovered to make one 
village prosperous a due would be obtained to make all India 
prosperous. I farther pointed out that no Imperial Com- 
mission was required, no one need be sent out from England, 
no one need be withdrawn from famine duty, and no oust 
worth mentioning need be inoorred. In each Province the 
local administration should select ty|doal villages, and appoint 
a representative Committee of experienced men, official and 
non-offidal, European and Indian, to make a thorough, 
impartial, fearless diagnosis o:9their condition, the investi- 
gation to be of a microscopic kind to detect the microbes which 
blight the rayat’s industry. The tayat is a small and hnmUe 
peeeon. He does not want any heroic action, but patient and 
detailed enquiry into liis gnevanoes, and remedies suited to his 
condition. I indicated briefly in my speech the nature of the 
grievances, and the nature of the renmdies derired. 

tTufortnnately this prayer for enquiry has (partly perhapa 
ham a miaapprehanaion as to ita scope) been refused by Lard 
0. HamUtem; and I have been thus driven to lay before tiia 
Hcniae and the public aome facts showing how the rayat has 
been hroughtto min. Hi the four articles herewith rep^utied 
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from I have detailad a few of the more inromineut evilg 
^whldh afflict him, erils which have been officially admitt^ for 
^iho last thirty ot forty years ; and 1 claim to hare prored 
(1) that these evile are the direet resnlt of iU^adviaed and 
revolntiotiazy ohanges introduced by our government^ end (2) 
that when the proper remediee are pointed out the adminiatra- 
tlon will neither apply them iteelf , nor permit others to do eo. 
On the oontraiy, whmi» after years of patient labour^ practical 
BChemes have been matured for improring the condition of the 
rayat, such movements have been crushed by the authorities, 
eveu when (as in one vase) the soheme had received the hearty 
approval and support of the Viceroy in Council. 1 challenge 
the autliorSties to deny any one of the statements upon which 
these eonolnsious are based. To any candid mind the wonder 
isy not that tbo }>dople are in a state of economic collapse, but 
that they are able to exist at all. All these evils are quite 
unnecessaiy. With a rich soil, a fine climate, and peasantry 
skilful, industrious and frugal, India, if she gets fair play, 
ought to be a garden, not a place of desolation. 

** By the kindness of the proprietors of the Graphic I am 
enabl^, by way of frontispiece, to show the condition of the 
miserable beings for whom I plead. The unfortunate people 
of India have this year been suffering from almost every 
calamity to which a nation con bo subjected.* Their minds are 
diatriicted and they are almost driven to despair. How can 
any one find in his heart to regard them with anger, and 
advocate measures of harshness and rigour ? Of all raiftes in 
the world the Indians are the most gentle, the most docile, the 
most law-abiding ; the es.siest to govern, and the most gratefnl 
for kindness. Is there a talk of disutfection abroad 1 say 
that if we are unable lo gain the affection of such a race, we 
show ourselves unfit to bo a ruling power. The first step 
Inwards gaining their afifcction Is to mak^ patient and careful 
enquiry into their grievances, and do our host to redress them. 

The pamphlet is entitled “The Skeleton at the 
(Jubilee) Feast,’’ and the frontispiece is a photo- 
graph of a group of famine- stricken Indian peasants. 


“ Other Finance Ministers when they 
The Budget, present their statements have to defend 
the expenditure proposed against the 
representatives of the taxpayer. Here the position 
is exactlj^ the reverse ; the Finance Minister is the 
solitary representative of the taxpayers of India.” 
Even to ears accustomed to the anomalies of Indian 
Government, Sir James Westland’s pithy statement 
of his own remarkable position is suiEoiently start- 
ling. Oould one imagine Mr. Gosohen uttering a 
similar sentence with reference to his relations with 
the taxpayers of England one might grasp in some 
measure the incongruity of our management of 
Indian haanoe with our national and hereditaxy 
notions of popular government. If Sir Henry 
Fowler’s famous declaration that every member of 
the House of Commons is a member for India had 
been more than an ornament of a showy peroration, 
the debate on the Indian Budget in the Commons 
might compensate for the de&oienotes of the dis- 
oussion in the Viceroy’s Council. To^^day when, in 
spite of famine, plague, earthquake, and war, India 
has tried to join in the general rejoicing of the 


Empire, snrely her pUght might arotiscvflm wsmpifiy 
and attract the attention of the House. II the 
opportunity provided for the discussion oi India’s 
many troubles by the iutroduoiaon of the Budget, 
is allowed this year to slip by in the Ordinary iri^ 
and there is every sign that it wiB-^ven the iowwt 
sanguine supporter of Indian refonhs may be 
cased for feeling that short of a terrible disastesr 
nothing can overcome the apathy of Parliament in 
all that concerns the welfare of “our greatest 
dependency.” ^ 

A KOTEWOETHY Contribution to tiie dis^ 
Some ouasion in the Viceroy’s Council was 
SuggeBtions. Sayaui. His treatment 

of the question of Provincial Contracts was discussed 
in our last issue. Beferring to irrigation he called 
attention to the necessity of an enquiry into the 
causes of the comparative failure of some of the 
greater wozks. The tendency of late years is rather 
to press on railway construction than irrigation, even 
in districts where irrigation is likely to be profitable. 
The Hon. Rao Saheb Balwant Rao Bhuskute pre- 
sented an interesting table showing that the un- 
profitableness of many of the works is due to 
excessive coat of maintenance, which, in some oasos, 
equals annually the amount of the first cost, and in 
most cases exceeds 50 per cent, of the first cost* 
When, in spite of this, irrigation works pay 5 per 
cent, all round it seems odd to suspend them in 
favour of railway construction when money is scarce. 
The remark of the Famine Commission that “ culti- 
vators and landlords do something towards the im- 
provement of their land ” by sinking wells and so 
on, might be much truer if cultivators were not 
hopelessly fettered by debt. The remedy is indicated 
by Mr. Sayani. “Government will do weU to 
devise some measure by which agricultural indebted- 
ness may bo gradually diminished and txltimately 
cease to exist. And in this connexion I will humbly . 
urge that suitable agricultoral banks may be estab- 
lished and a permanent settlement, with assessment 
in kind on a sliding scale, may be substituted in lieu 
of the present rigid system of payment in cash.” 
Another important measure for the increase of pro- 
duction ard the redistribution of population within 
the limits of India was urged by Mr. Playfair and 
the Mahdrdjd of Darbhanga. The typical case chosen 
was Assam, with its 21,000 square miles of “soQ 
the richest description” and its “ scanty population 
of millions, importing instead of producing and 
exporting supplies of food.” The plan suggested by 
the Mahdrdja of selling tracts of land to syndicatee 
and capitalists has received the approval of Sir 
William Hunter, and deserves the attention of the 
Government. 
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Molik iticbtiical and fpeneral remedies 
for the financial difftoulties of the 
provinces were urged hy ULt. Sayani 
. and other Indian members of the Oouocil. Mr. 
James, whose somewhat flippant speech received 
a well- merited rebuke from Sir Alexander Mackenssle, 
drew from the comparatively satisfactory condition 
of Bengal merely the inferende that Bengal should 
be more heavily taxed to meet the deficiencies 
caused by ill-regulated taxes in the other provinces, 
fit is hardly necessary to controvert so perverse a 
proposition. The obvious retort is that the Govern- 
ment would do well to follow the precedent estab- 
hshed in Beugal and institute something like a 
permanent settlement of the land revenue. It is 
xnore necessary to reduce the contributions of the 
other presidencies than to increase the contribution 
of Bengal. An effort, too, is urgently needed to 
oontrol the growth and provide for the extinction of 
the Indian debt. Mr. Stevens called attention to 
the entire absence of any sinking fund, if we except 
the Famine Insurance Fund, on which it is super- 
fluous to dwell at this period. Meanwhile the 
increase of the debt steadily proceeds, and the least 
satisfactory feature of this increase is the dispropor- 
tion between^ rupee and sterling debt. The lion. 
Rao Bhuskute diriSeted attention to the unwisdom of 
this course. 

‘‘In 1S93 otir rupee debt amounted to 102 crores, and our 
sterling obligations exceeded 106^ miUion pouudri. The oor- 
reBpondiiig lig*ureH in 1896-7 were 107 croree of rupee debt and 
1 16 miliions of storJiug obligation. Tlie ^4terling loans, tliough 
nominally bearing as low a rate of interest as 21 and 3 j)er 
cent., really represent, by reason of adverse exchange, a charge 
equivalent to 6 to 7 orores of rupees, while the charge on the 
rupee debt has been sensibly reduced 1?y the recent converKious 
from 4 to per cent., and 3 ’, to 3 per cent. , , , . Of course 
to meet the Home Charges there is a certain convenience in 
the Secretary of Statens borrowing sterling loans in England. 
But this DOnvenientse is only temporary, while the risk#* are far 
more perfhanent and burdeuHOme.” 

Such an opportunity of economic reform no English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who valued his reputa- 
tion would dare to lose. Certainly his political 
opponents would not let slip the chance for damag- 
ing criticism. The responsible criticism of elected 
representatives would prove the salvation of Indian 
fiuance. 


A DEBATE on Indian finance without 
-:_Mail^y discussion of militaTy policy would 

ahora of 

the title-role. The native members are fully alive 
to the prime importance of the military factor, aud 
the Commander- in*Chief himself makes some signifi- 
caut admiseioiis with | respect to the sharing of 
expenses between England and India. Mr. Bayani 
ryf erred to the costly foreign agency, con- 


sequent large annual drains from this country^ 
Imperial military policy with its soientific frontiers.^'^^ 
and constant border wars.’^ Mr. Auanda Ohadu 
again emphasized his point of last year. Within 
these ten years the forward policy alone has cost ne^ 
apart from the wars themselves, an aggregate sum 
of nearly seventy crores, and has added to omr 
permanent expenditure no less a sum than mx 
crores per annum.” The admissions of Sir G. 8. 
White are of the utmost sigmficanoe : — 

** We mamtain that the Indian army does supply a great 
addition of military power to England, that a Urge part of 
the British army is trained at the expense of India, and that 
tbo whole of the men passed into the Beservo from India have 

been maintained out of Indian revenues The oxpendi-' 

ture charged by England should be limited, not by arithmetical 
details, but by statesmanlike and brood appreoiatiou of the 
oonditions of the two oountries.^* 

The Commauder-in-Chief rightly scouted the idea 
that India should be asked to pay a contribution 
towards the fleet which is optional in the case of 
our wealthy colonies, and would vote the reduction 
of the subsidy. He agrees with Mr. Sayani in 
hoping for much from Lord Welby^s Commission, 
but the refusal of that Commission to discuss ques- 
tions of policy makes us less sanguine. It is 
somewhat disappointing, after reading such honest 
and common-sense opinions, to find Bir G, 8. White 
advocating the extension of British influence on the 
frontier, and to find him capable of the usual, cant 
about the extension of that influence being in the 
beat interests of humanity. That ^oint one would 
willingly waive in the firm belief that if the House 
of Commons would do its duty and assume the 
responsibility for such expenditure asj being really 
Imperial, is imposed on Indian taxpayers, the 
forward policy would not survive a single Bession. 


A coRKEsi'oMiKOT writes: The details 
The Tochi attack on a British force in the 

“ incidont,^^ m . . -.r <•. m •. . t-* 

Tochi Valley afford a eunous confirma- 
tion of the contentions of Colonel H^nna and other 
opponents of the Forward Policy. The dangers of 
the present system have been pointed out repeatedly, 
and yet in spite of numerous warnings based on past 
experience the plan of half-trusting half-ooeroing 
the border tribes continues. The Chitral iucident is 
being repeated on a smaller scalo. A political officer 
has been attacked while he was choosing a site for 
an outpost and attempting to collect a fine for past 
misconduct. Whether the fine was a just one, or 
the policy of menace implied in the choosing of sites 
for outposts a wise one, ate questions which do not 
apparently enter into the calculations of the aitthori- 
ties» ' A number of valuable lives have been thrown 
away, and further 'waste of life will follow. For no 
one can doubt that the wild tribesmen will offer a 
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Atubbom resistance to t)io advance of tbe punitive 
lorooi which in due accord wil^ precedent has been 
eent forward. Telegrams from l>atta*Kh^ inform 
Us that four or five men succeeded in getting into 
the camp by night and again made good th^ir 
escape, while the tribal marksmen are making 
exeeedhigly good practice at the sentries. A not 
unnatural inference is that there are amongst the 
enemy men with accurate knowledge of the arrange- 
ments of a British camp, and arms of great precision 
probably manufactured for the British Government. 
The suicidal nature of the policy of training tribal 
levies in British discix)line while the insidious 
advance on the frontier continues has been fre- 
quently emphasized. All the indications point to a 
realization in Tochi of the prophecies made in this 
connoxion. Our intelligence shows that the tribes- 
men have not lost at any rate their command of the 
style of warfare which, if the writers of letters to tho 
Timen may be believed, proved so demoralizing to 
the Kandahar force in the last Afghan war. 


Tjik unanimity with which the course 
Tlu* Kxtinotion ],y Indian Government in 

extinguishing Jhalawar as a separate 
State has been condemned by the Indian press is 
worthy of note. The Allahabad IHmmr is, of course, 
excepted from the general chorus of disapproval, 
seeing that it couM do no other than follow its 
implied obligation as expositor of the Political 
Department, ^iio official journal’s pleas on behalf 
of this arbitrary vivisection of a State wmich, as 
with the rosti^ had its political entity guaranteed by 
the British Government, were promptly mot by both 
the Bombay dailies, notably by the Tinm of India 
(May 28 and June 2C). These pleas mainly pro- 
ceeded on th.' lliuisy ground of economising adminis- 
trative expenditure by amalgamation, and of con- 
venience in “ scientific ” adjustment of boundaries. 
To his it is replied that quite different views of these 
matters will bo taken alike by the people and tho 
ruling classes pf Jhalawar, while artificial symmetry 
will be a doubtful gain at the oxx>ense of extinguish- 
ing the local patriotism and individuality of the 
little State. Above all, it is pointed out that this 
new and insidious ^method of annexation— though 
not to British territory, and without even the 
sinister excuse of lapse — tends to unsettle the 
accepted position of Indian States, is a flagrant 
breach of Treaty rights, and does despite to that 
pacifying and conservative policy of Canning which 
was grandly confirmed by Her Majesty’s golden 
Proclamation of 1858. It is in this light that the 
arbitrary extinction of Jhalawar and gratuitous 
aggrandisement of Kotah presents a grave and dis- 
turbing aspect. Let it he noted that this poliiioal 


transaction has been carried, through by n searet 
and irresponsible bureau, without so tmtish m S 
veferenoe to tlie High Court of Parliaine)^ or to. 
Queen in Council* And though^ aa.etated in 
o£S.cial Order,” it has been ^^approv^ by 
Secretary of State,” that scarcely carries the proe^ ^ 
u step farther; for he is only an executive . 
without juridical res^nsibility or any true eovereig^ 
authority. This is mere bastard imperialism ; a^ 
if there were any really live constitutional lawyers 
amongst us its exercise would be sharply challengad.* 
In a very practical sense this episode in kingdom Ufh 
making raises once more the unanswered question, 
*^By whom is India governed?” It is also jm 
illustration, from tho inside, of the daring encroaph- 
ments of the Political Department, alike at Simla 
and Westminster, which have already wrought sitch 
havoc on the territorial integrity and financial con- 
dition of our Indian Empire. Hence it is with some 
sense of relief that, notwithstanding distractions all 
round, tho Indian press — Anglo-Indian journals 
included — have raised timely and intelligent protest 
in this tyxncal instance. 


The condition of the Elavas, A low 
. ^jagte in Travancore, seeigs (writes an 

m ravaucore, correspoudfet) to bd deplorable. 

In answer to a question asked in the House of 
Commons on July 19, whether tho Elavas are 
excluded from all appointments in the State of 
Travancore on the ground that they belong to a low 
caste, the Secretary of State for India replied that 
he had no precise information. But the information 
placed at my disposal goes to show that there is no 
Elava in the service of the Government of Travaneere 
receiving oven such a small salary as Bs. 10 per 
mensciw, though the Elavas form ^'05 per cent, of 
tho Hindu and 16-12 per cent, of the total population 
in tho State. The compiler of the Travancore Census 
Jlex>ort of 1881, himself a distinguished ofilcial in the 
sorvice of the State, speaks of them as a *'most 
numerous and industrious class,” and an able^ 
bodied and hard-working race.” They contribute 
largely to the revenue of tho State, and there are 
many educated among them — some of them 
graduates of Madras TJniversity. In June last year 
one ot these graduates applied to the Travancore 
High* Court for an appointment in the judicial branch 
of tho administration, and received the. following 
reply from tho registrar : 

With Inference to his applioatiou, dated the 27ih ultitoo, 

is informed that the traditionary State policy is against 

his employment, and that he should apply to Government.” 

The applicant protested against this absurd tradi- 
tionary State policy,” and appealed lo the Dewan, or 
Prime Minister, but the only reply was : 

** The petitioner may apply for employment in the B.P.W* 
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be poBublo to entertain men of hie daea.*’ 

Tlie Becretazy of State eays that there are <*9,517 
Elan bojB and 1,368 Slava girls’’ wider instruc- 
tion. The reply is not to the point. It is notorious 
that only a few schools are open to Slavas in 
Travanoore and that many po^ boys are prevented 
from receiving any education as the Oovernment 
schools near their homes are closed to them. In 
February 1891, in reply to a petition from some 
'members of the Elava Community, the superin- 
tendent of district schools stated : 

** The undersigned regrets that ohildien of their oonununity 
osnnot Im: the present be admitted to the Gfovermnent English 
Bohooi at——.’* 

Again, in April, 1895, another petitioner was told by 
the inspector of schools 

** that he cannot be admitted to the ■ English school, as 
the people there object to have one of his class admitted in the 
sdiool*” 

Popular objection is a myth enoonraged by Govern- 
ment offiois^. It is surprising that in a native state 
like Travancore, ruled as it is by an enlightened 
sovereign, such restrictions should be placed on any 
community. 


Sm J. WESTLAND’S FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT, 1897-98. 

By H. MoBOAiT-BBOwirB. 


Sir James Westland concludes his summaiy of the 
principal features of his Budget Statement with 
these words: — **The Government of India are for 
^the time in serious financial diificulties caused by 
the famine. When that calamity and the plague in 
Bombay and Sindh shall have passed away the 
Government will, it is hoped, be found to be in a 
Strong financial position.” The question is how far 
is this hope justified ? Is the Government of India, 
apart from the exigencies of the present famine, in a 
strong financial position? I propose briefly to 
examine in the light of the official figures this claim 
of the Indian Finance Minister, which is none the 
less a claim to financial rectitude because expressed 
in phrases of judicious hope. 

In order to appreciate the present position and 
future prospects of Indian Government finance it is 
.necessary to make some comparison with a recent 
past. So progressive and so rapid is the increase of 
i ufliii.n Civil and Military Expenditure that almost 
toy past year wiH serve as a date of departure for 
such comparison, inasmuch as it will provide suffidient 
contrast to enable the mind to detect clearly the 
trend of Indian finance. I have taken the year 
1894-95 08 possessing one or two advantages which 
seem to make it a convenient starting point. In the* 
first place it rdates to a time on];^ three years ago, 
and therefore can hardly be considered an unfm 
standard to set up so far as the Government of India 
28 concerned ; and in the second place Exchange 

■i . . 


vaa lower damg’ that year than it haa ever 
before or junce, oodAi^iMnlily ’Gknrermneaft oanaot 
plead an laoreadag bitrdea of Tih tc h a ng e dining the 
laat three yeare to aodount tor aay growu of 
espeadltitre whiidi an examinatioa of me flgmee 
mw bring to light. 

The foSowing tables, then, show the ohaoigcs ih 
Indian Bevenues and Expenditure in the Budgirfi 
estimate for the current year, 1897-98, as cbmpaM 
with the closed accounts for 1894-95, The fij^uree 
here given include exchange in every form, as it hM 
been explained that such inclusion cannot operate in 
detriment of the Government’s claims to sound imd 
economical administration, but tends rather to hide 
the real growth of expenditure which has taken 
place. The fig^ires are net in all oases, and are 
taken, for 1894-5 from tables in a return of net 
Income and Expenditure to the House of Oommous 
(No. 127 of 1896) dated India Office, 26 March, 
1896 ; and for 1897-8 from similar tables at pp. 80, 
81 of the Indian Financial Statement, a Parlia- 
mentary Betum (No. 193 of 1897), and dated India 
Office, 3 May, 1897. 

Finances of the Goveiinment of India. 

I,— Nkt Inooue. 


I. Land Reventie, etc. 

i. Land Revenue , . 

ii. Fereat 

iii. Tribates .. .. 

1894 -f) 
(Accounts). 
Rx. 

25,358,400 

1,623,200 

779,200 

1897-8 

(Bndget). 

Rx. 

25,001,800 

1,753,000 

901,600 

Incr. (4 ) or 
Lccr. (— -) 
Rx. 

+ 243,400 
4 129,800 
4*122,400 

Total Land, etc. . . 

27,760,800 

28,2.56,400 

-t-495,600 

n. Opium 

5,702,000 

3,150,200 

—2,546,400 

III. Taxation: 

i. Balt 

ii. Stamps .. .. .. 

iii. Exoise .. .. .. 

iv. Provincial Rates . , 
y. Customs 

vi. Assessed Taxes «. 

vii. Registration . , .. 

8.628.900 
4,668,500 
5,500,400 
3,535,000 

3.774.900 
1,794,700 

417,000 

• 

8,698,800 
4,782,600 
6,663,f00 
3,616,0110 
4,37.:. 900 
1,8’36,800 
439,700 

4- 69,900 
H 214,100 
+ 163,400 
+ 80,400 
+ 601,000 
+ 42,100 
4 22,700 

Total Taxes . . 

28,220,000 

20,403,600 

+ 1,183,600 

IV. MiscoUanoous • • 

470,800 

366,800 

—104,000 

Totai. Revenue . . 

02,154,200 

61,188,000 

—971,200 


Before passing to Expenditure there are on© or 
two points to note with reference to the above table. 
The Land Bevenue proper (I i) for 1897-8, although 
showing an increase of nearly Ex. 250,000, is lees by 
about Bx, 500,000 tlian it would otberwise be on 
account of the famine, The* year which has just 
closed showed a deficiency of about Rx. 2,500,000 
under this head. The chief receipts from Land 
Revenue are from January — March. The increase 
of Bx. 600,000 iuOultoms includes an increase of 
about Bx. 500,000 duo to the modified Cotton Duties 
recently imposed. noteworthy is the loss of 

Revenue on opium. This source of revenue is 
notoriously fluctuating, still it is startling to find 
that only five years a|^, in 1892-3, the net receipts 
were Rx 6,381,000, mpre than double the estimate 
net receipts for the current year. This decrease is m 
fdi probability transient, as depmident not on policy 
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S id' for tlie cost of the Ohitral expedition in lB95t>61 
these three years Exchange, formerly the Bugbear, 
Bas become the stand-rby of Indian Eiaance. It is 
only fair to Sir James Westland to say that vrhen 
exchange was falling he was minute and explicit, 
loud and tabular in hia complaint against the evil 
thing, but that now that Exchange is rising and that 
the evil has become a good and a godsend; he does 
not unduly advertise the fact* He recognizes that 
the public are tired of hearing about Exchange, and 
fbr the present at any rate shares their feelings. 
35a*e, however, it must be pointed out with all 
necs!»ssary insistence that if no blame attaches for 
the cost of the famine no credit belongs for the 
millions set free by Exchange, and that the evil and 
tihie good exactly balance each other on the expen- 
diture side. 

There remains that addition of three crores to 
civil and inilitaiy expenditure (excluding Exchange) 
in, three years — a million a year. Now every allow- 
ance may, be mode for the loss of revenue due to the 
flihine, to the sudden if temporary loss of Opium 
Itevenue, but that three crores remains a striking 
witness to the fact that however disastrous the 


times, be it through a fall in exchange or be it 
through a widespread famine, Indian Civil and 
Military expenditure continues to increase faster 
than the revenues, even when aided from time to 
time l>y fres}^ taxation. No amount of explanation 
and excuse can absolve the Qovernment of India 
from the charge of persistently living beyond its 
normal and regular income. 

The eviden^ of financial weakness disclosed by 
&e8e figutes is further emphasized by a considera- 
tion of the balancing of the account. During the 
throe years there has been a change from a surplus 
of Hx. 6,93^ 100 to a deficit of Ex. 2,1 04,000, or a 
deterioration of Ex, 3,137,100, alihovffh the coat of the 
famine has been almost covered hy a diminished cost of 
J^lutnye. Nor is this all. Even in 1894-3 the 
surplus was largely fictitious, as the provincial 

S vernments had been obliged to meet more than 
If a million of expenditure by reducing their 
baliaxLces — this means that whatever the Imperial 
Government was doing, the Provincial Governments 
wore living beyond their incomes. But in 1897-8, 
this mischievous expedient is carried further; the pro- 
vinmal balances are to be reduced by Ex. 1,190,000 
during the year. Apart from this provincial ad- 
justment,” to give it its technical name, the real 
change in the financial position is from a sui^lus 
of Ex^ 132,300 to a deficit of Ex 634,000 or 
a deterioration of over three and three-quarter 
tmUions. 


EdeAXCES op the GtoVEnNXENT OP IXDIA. 


** , 111. SuBPIiTTS OB BXFICDRr. 

1894-3 1897-8 Better(+)or 

(Accounts). (Budget). *W’ar»e(— ), 

Bx. Bx. Bx. 

KetBovcnue.. .. .,<52,164,200 61,183,000 —971,200 

HxpondibttWi . . .. 61,021,900 <54,837,000 —2,813,100 


)orDefioit(.-) +132,300 

Not. Surplus .(+) 

Deficit ( — ) . , 


+693,100 — 


3.634.000 —3,786,300 

1.190.000 . 

‘1M64^000' -^8,137,100 

■aaar.v.;r. 


The fact, howeyei^ which overshadawa aU othevev 
is this : That in years of finanoial stress and 
calamitous famine Indian civil and military expendi* 
turo (excluding exchange) increases at the average* 
rate of a orore of mpees a year, outstripping as it 
has done these last twelve years both the natural 
increase in the revenues and the additions due to 
fresh taxation. Explanations matter nothing. No 
sane man charges the Indian Government with 
honesty or with reckless extravagance. But making* 
every possible allowance for misfortune and accepting 
as fact every allegation of useiulness in the growing 
expenditure, it is impossible to believe that there is- 
any real strength in the Indian finanoial position, or 
that a constant tendency to live beyond one’s means 
can be fraught with anything but grave peril lor a 
government persisting in such a course. 


THE FAMINE AND THE FINANCES 
OF INDIA. 


By W. M. J. Williams. 


The Famine, the Plague, and the Earthquake — 
these have been three all-sulfioent reasons wh}^ I udia 
could not jubilate this year. Thevse, however, seem 
to be quite insuflicient to make Indian officials depart 
from their habit of writing as though inost things were 
couleur de rose. True the famine appears prominently 
in the Financial Statement recently placed before the 
Government by Sir James Westland, but a buoyant 
tone pervades the whole, and this is even detected in 
the figures submitted to the whole world. Y<it the 
famine figures published as late as, July 14 last, 
nearly four months later than the presentation 
of the Financial Statement to the Viceroy in Council, 
are of a most serious aspect. Bomba}^ at this last 
report, had on gratuitous relief, in addition to the 
great crowds on relief works, as many as 43,363 : 
Madras, 136,714; Bengal, 403,999; N.-W. Provinces, 
406,977; Punjab, 11,404; CentriJ Provinces, 110,683; 
Burma, 1,314; and Berar, 6,639. 

“ I&oluding Native States (saya the report) numhoTH on relief 
3,303,968 agaimt 4,24(»,337 laat month. XTp to Juno 25th 
ordinary monsoon conditions appeared well establiehod. Agri- 
cultural oi>oraHoij8 had ireiiorally commonoed and nuinl)erH on 
relief were declining. West ooaet monsoon then died away, 
and, excepting Hcathnred showera, weather throughout tlie 
country has been fine. Burma still receives good ram. Good 
rain is now falling again on west ouart to the south of Bombay 
and in Mysore, and fair rain has fallen last three days 
throughout Central Provinoea and parts Bengal and N.-W. 
Provinces. Bombay, Deccan, and Madnifl atiU without rain. 
If there is renewed ^vanoe of the mbusoon now damage will 
not have been very great, but preaeut situation serion** in 
districts where sowings o» large scale have been made. Else- 
where soa'ing operations suspended and persons returning to 
r^ief works. Great soarolty of fodder felt in Bombay, 
Madras, Haidarabad, Berar, and parts of Central Provinoes. 

Prices are rising, but not rapidly grain supplies 

suffteient generally for three months, except Betal, Bhaiidora, 
and o^er isolated tracts in Central Provinoes and elsewhere.” 

Howoi^er gratifying it is to perceive auy — theslip^htest 
— impriivement, it is obi^us that the position is still 
one of the gravest axu|iety. Ail over the oountry 
some aUeviatioiiB are known, but all over the counhfy 
ailso, as the above figures show, great crowds are 
bring kept and led at the public expense. Tim. 
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a1>out the monsoon^ which thd above telegram 
ahowa, will have been in great part relieved atnoe, 
lor have we not heard ol the raina and plentiful 
raina ? For oar preeent purpose, however, it is 
sufficient to notice the fact that the Financial State- 
ment had been submitted before this relief could 
have been foreseen, when it was only the desire of 
hard-driven officials. 

The following is the official summary of the 
current cycle of accounts of Bevenue and Expendi- 
ture. 

Tbb Accounts of 1895-6. 

JRevmue — 

Bovised Estunatefi. Afiooimta. 

India Ex.97,509,000 97,977,006 


England £210,300 223,417 

Exchange Ex. 158,000 169,746 


Total . . 

Ex. 97,877,900 

98,370,167 

Expenditure — 

India — Imperial, Pro- 
vincial and Local . 
Adjustments of Pro- 
vincial and Local . 

Ex. 69,003,000 

Ex. +383,000 

68,998,722 

+379,109 

Nbi’ ., 

England 

Exchange 

69,386,000 
£15,701,000 
Ex. 11,838,600 

69,377,831 

15,603,370 

11,854,968 


96,926,500 

06,836,169 

SUIIPT.US . . 

Ex. 951,400 

1,333,998 


• 

The surplus of Ex. 1,533,998 thus shown on the 
closed accounts of 1895-6 is not by itself very 
important, though it may be observed that taking 
the years 1884-5 to 1894-5 together the surpluses 
nnd deficits of the period show a mrpluB balance of 
Ex. 165,326. The surplus for 1895-6 does become 
significant when we look at it in connexion with the 
following two summaries. 

The Eeviseh Estimate of 1896-7. 

Jteventui — 

Budget. Beyised. 

India Ex. 97,316,800 93,273,600 

England £174,100 319,400 

Exchange Ex. 129,800 210,800 


Totai. . . 

JSxpenditure — 

India — Imperial, Pro- 
vincial and Local . 
Adjustments of Pro- 
vincial and Local . 


Ex.97, 620,700 93,803,800 


Ex. 70, 274,900 70,659,400 
Ex.— 886,400 —1,228,600 


Net . . 69,388,600 69,428,900 

England £15,909,400 16,880,600 

Exchange Ex. 11,859,700 10,481,200 


Total .. Bx. 97, 167, 600 96,790,700 


Soa|ilu«(H.) Deficit (—) Bx.+468,100 —1,986,900 


Here is an estimate worse by Ex. 8^460, A09 tiiM. 
that originally submitted, an estimate whi^ veeof^ 
verts an eatimated nurplm of Ex.4t)8,100 into am* 
estimated deficit of Ex. 1,986,900. But it is 
to remember that this also is but ^ estimate jumL 
we cannot hope that the adcoant will be an improfa**^ 
meat upon it. The Eevenue riiows a decline won 
the origiflal estimate of no lees than Ex.3,8l7,#i0» 
which, however, has been balanced in some measiue 
by the rise in the rate of exchange which tim 
Budget had taken at 13|d., but whidh avaraged.^ 
about I4‘46d. the rupee. The final result is Sb 
deficit of about two orores. 

In this state of things Sir James Westland^s iaxtit 
is equal to setting forth the Bvtdyet EtHimU for 
1897-8, as follows:—. 

llevmue^ 1896-7 1897-8 

India Ex. 97.316,800 95,389,0(M1 

England £174,100 173,000 

Exchange . . . . . . Ex. 129,800 1 14,200 


Total . . 97,620,000 95,676,800 

.1 1- ■■ a - - ■■ ■ 

Expenditure-^ 

India — Imperial, Pro- 
vincial and Local . E.n:. 70,274,900 72,623,900 
Ad j ustments of Pro- 
vincial and Local , Ex. —886,400 —1,190,000 

■ ■ .m , m. — • I III! ■ .if 

Net .. ICx.69,388,500 71,438,960 


England £13,909,406 16,088,300 

Exchange Ex. 11,839,700 10,618,4(m 


Tomi ... Ex. 97,157,600 98,140,808 


SuBEXiPS . . Ex. 463, 100 — 2,464,400 

■■■ im— i -T- -Vi I ir.'—is.'STr VMa 

This shows a system of account-keeping which 
throws the burden of finding a balance on 
Providence. It is also Bomewjkat lacking in 
plicity and directness. It should be observed that 
in this Budget Estimate for 1897-B the oomparkon 
is between the original Budget Estimate of 1896-7 
which showed a surplus of ^.463,100, instead of 
with the revised estimate for the same year whiidi 
shows a deficit of Ex. 1,986,900. Such a proceeding 
is very hazardous and time only can show whether 
the Indian Finance department was warranted in 
departing from the true basis of estimating, visL. 
the result of the previous year. But let it be noted 
that the revised estimate for 1896-7 looked to a 
deficit of Ex. 1,986,900, and now again the Budget 
Estimate lor 1897-B looks another of 

Ex. 2,464,400. 

But here emerges the indomitable optimismi (or n 
quality which might be denoted by a less euphonious 
term) of Indian affictaldom. We have seen the last 
report of the Famine and the crowds whlcb mast iie 
dependent on the public funds for a long season yst* 
The official however is bent upon an amelioration ef 
the position, and from a subjective ^toint of view 
much may be said in favour of such on attitude, 
though it may be also necessary to remember the 
tradition that a British official is superior to a 
Hebrew prophet in tha^ he can contemplate a f ^tllsre 
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for Sre .sniiiiifw or so and jet not ocmfiue it witli the 
preeent; tThete estimates however make a nudx out 
of t||)id famine eondition, and if the revenue does not 
improve rapidljf naj, at onoe, and oome up to this 
tabular expectation, so much the worse for Provi* 
denoa, for it ought. And jet progressive govern- 
ments in modern times are not conducted so, when 
thej ate saecsssful finanoiallj. How heeessarj 
it is to recollect this in the present case maj be 
shown from two or three facts. There is the direct ex- 
penditure in famine relief amounting to Bx. 2, 000, 000, 
in 18i^0-7, theBevenue under several heads in 1896-7 
fell seriouslj, Land Beveuue Bx. 2, 432, 100, 
Bail way Beveuue Bx. 1,420,000, the Opium brought 
in Bx. 508,600 Jess and is still ]falling, and only the 
rise in Exchange can be put against all this. It is 
admiUed that in 1897-8 the Famine Belief will 
cost itx. 3,641,200, and that the loss on Opium will 
bo Bx. 1,079,100. Still more, the capital expendi- 
txn*e is still going on and the Budget estimate does 
not really disclose the nakedness of the laud. For 
instance, it has now been arranged that tho Secre- 
tary for Xndia shall not draw for all the Home 
Ohargea, but that he shall raise a sterling Laan of 
£3,500,001) by issuing India Stock, and also a 
temporary loan of £2,000,000. In addition to this, 
it is proposed to raise a loan in Bupees in India 
amounting to Ex. 4, 000, 000. In short, the result on 
a balance jvill be that an addition to the debt 
will be treated *%urlng the year amounting to 
Bx. 8,000,000 or so. That is to say, this roseate 
Budget estimate is based on a rapid improvement of 
the economic and social condition in India, to be 
realised within the tiscal year, but even then the 
position indicated by the tables put forward is got 
by a process of canoellarial legerdemain by quietly 
dropping the humdrum and costly process of paying 
debt, and by the much more easily achieved process 
of adding some Bx. 8,000,000 to the capital of the 
debt. There is not among our readers one who 
does not heartily de^e a very speedy resumption of 
psosperity in India, but nothing is gained by an 
^enious covering up of ugly facts such as the 
above. A brave show is made of an ap parent slight 
decrease in army expenditure. We should be 
thankful even for an appearance of virtue; this 
however is an estimate and will the redaction be a 
fact when the accounts are closed ? Of a certainty 
there is . a problem requiring courage and, indeed, 
hope bafore those who undertake the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs ; nor can the recent eruptions 
in certain districts iTAtke the task less onerous. In 
such a position is it too much to expect an increase 
of candour in the presentation of Indian affairs, 
both to the native Indian and the despised home 
reader? It will be better in eveiy way, better for 
those who so ingeniously and cleverly contrive the 
aocounts now so wonderfully mode up, better 
because the ingenuity is futile and wasted, and 
better because the governed ones will thereby in- 
measiugly learn to place full confidence in those 
who govern t&em. 


Hr. Alfred Webb» formcsrly Pretident of the jlhdjlanjl^atknial 
Oongrew, oontdbat^ to tbe Weekly JPrenmm ;{l>¥bHn) d July 
17f wvakiablc ertlole upon the pntlHmt poeitlto in 


OALDUTTA KtTNIOIPAL OOBPOBATION. 


The following Memorandum has been forwarded 
to the Seoretai^ of State for India by the Indian 
Parliamentary uommittee ; — 

To the Bight Honourable lord Gxoboe Hx^aLTOUt 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
India, India Office, 6.W. 

My Loed, — The Indian Parliamentary Committee 
desire to submit, for the earnest consideration of 
your Lordship in Oounoil, the accompanying Memo- 
randum on the proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal for altering the constitution of the Calcutta 
Municipality so as to strengthen the power of the 
Executive and curtail the authority of the Com- 
missioners. The question is one which excites great 
interest in Calcutta, and the proposals of the Bengal 
Government appear open to serious objection. 

Tho Calcutta Municipal Corporation consists of a 
Chairman and 75 Commissioners, of whom 15 are 
nominated by Government, 10 are elected by yarlous 
public bodies, and the remaining 50 are elected by 
the resident ratepayers of the town. The people of 
Calcutta are strongly attached to this municipal 
constitution, under which all interests and classes 
are fairly represented, and important sanitary 
improvements have been made. 

It will be seen from the Memorandum that the 
present proposal of the Government would withdraw 
from the Commissioners in Meeting the right to 
appoint tho higher officials of the Municipality ; and 
(a matter of still greater importance) it would abolish 
the supervision now exercised by the Commissioners 
over the proceedings of the Executive. Municipal 
affairs In Calcutta are at present under the control 
of a representative body, mainly elected by the 
ratepayers. Under the new scheme tley would pass 
into the hands of an irresponsible nominee of the 
Government. 

It is urged that the scheme merely proposes to 
introduce into Calcutta a system which is already in 
force in Bombay. But that would be a retrograde 
step. There are serious defects in the Bombay 
Municipal Act, against which protests have been 
made from time to time since its enactment. It is 
precisely similar defects that the Bengal Government 
now seeks to impose upon Calcutta. 

For these reasons, which are more fully set forth 
in the Memorandum, the Parliamentary Committee 
dmre to express an earnest hope that your Lordship 
will take the necessary steps^ to prevent the new 
proposals from coming into force. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. WEDDEEBUBN. 

Chairman t Indian larhamtfniarj/ Commits, 

Honse of Commons, 

15, 1897. 

Tlio Oaleutta HoninpiiUty is perhaps most 
important repteseiitatire body in India entrv|i*te4 
arith the management of looal affairs. It reosivpd 
its pneent.wHistitution, vith slight modificatiou io 
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them the light of reel pabUe timicm of a oertain clacie— 
a oompNTiilively ettOll eloM In auoibm, bat a rery tofluential 
o]a68 sndeed'^aiid it baa bem a gxeat advaatage that we abould 
bare the opinion of a daaa of this kind pieesed upon ns^ so 
that we kitofw what tbej want and what tbej objeot to. 
Thirdly, we haye pefeona who repreaent local areas. This 
has led to max^y good reanlts. Pi!eyious|7 the town was looked 
upon very mueh as a wlade, and the wants of the town as a 
ii%iole weie oonaidered. Now the desire for darge improve- 
mcnts has deoreaaad, and the Oomini»sioiiers are more inte- 
rested iu local wants. This ‘ba» to some extent worked well, 
and the large increase ia the yalue of property is inno smalj 
degree doe to the way in which local improvements have been 
attended to. Fcmrthly* the etootive system has been suooessful 
in this, that people mum that they have a Commissioner who 
represents them, and when they have a complaint, if it is not 
immediatsly attended to by the Executive, they appeal to get 
the assiata^ of tbmr OeoMnissioner. This has some bene- 
ficial rBsalts; it eanoes aome degree of aelf -reliance in the 
people When tlu^ know that they nave someone to whom they 
can go If they do not immediate redress. The last and 
most impmtaat result is tins. The elected Commissioners, 
who have talmn so mneh interest in the affairs of the Munlci- 
paUty^have tbems^ee improved much by experience in the 
work. 1 have seen vety great improvement in the tone and 
method and aumaer of domg work by the Commissioners who 
have heoome familiariaed with ibeir labours. In this review I 
thiak that I have given a vety fair account of the work of the 
elective Commissiooeri ; but af few all is said, is not the 
which I have described precisely the r&le of oj^sition P We 
fill know that admhusiratlve affairs suffor if there is no 
effective ohedc ; aad^ whether we look at the official world as 
it exists iu India, or at ibe Oovernment as it is iu England, 
worked by party, it is a woU-recognised fact that, if there is 
no adequate^ check, tihere is danger either of the work going 
0X1 too fa&t, or thefb is danger of its not being as economical as 
it might be. The which the elective Connnissionei's for 
the native wards have at once assumed is precisely that of 
fhoricing, watehiag and emitroUing in every way, in seeing 
ritheri tSat no expei^titre is meuRM without sufficient reasim, 
or that .projects of improvement are net undertaken whirii 
cannot fdly be justified.” {4M Jkbruury, 188S.) 

Sinoe the Oorporation haa been constituted upon a 
popular basis it has spent Es. 24,702,857 upon 
works of sanitation, and yet its financial position is 
so assured, and its credit has so improved, that 
whereas before 1891 it could borrow only at the rate 
eff 5 per cent., it now borrows at the rate of 3^ per 
ceirt 

It is now proposed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Ideutenant-GOTemor of Bengal, to alter the consti- 
tution with a view to strengthen the Executive and 
to dimittish fdie authority of the Commissioners. No 
complaint has ever been made that the Executive 
was weak ; aud it is remarkable that when the Act 
came up for amendment in 1888, the member in 
charge of the 'Bill, who was the Head of the Execu- 
tive of the Oor^ration and had the largest experience 
as its Head, did net think it necessary to alter the 
Act upon the Knee now euggested. It is proposed 
to assimilate the OaieutCa Municipal Act to the 
Bombay Municipal Act If the statute-book were 
a Muh rota, upon wlmh the legislator might in- 
scribe what he liked, there might have been less 
objection to the proeeditre. But the people of 
Bengal have a legitimate grievance when they find a 
law which had, on the whole, wofked well replaced by 
what must be regarded, in reiatian to the Oaloutta 
IKuniotpal Act, as a retrograde enactment. In Ulus-* 
Nation of this remark, onaor two facts may be cited. 
Under the Bombay Xunieipal Act, the Head of the 
Executive, or Monimpat Commiesion^, m heis called, 

• 


appoints all officers of the Oorporation except the 
Deputy-Commissioner, the Executive Health Offiw, 
the Shigineer, and the Municipal Secretary. With 
the exception of the MuniciMl Seoretaiy, who is 
appointed by a Standing Committee, the otbw 
officers named above are a})pointed by the Corpora- 
tion. Under the Calcutta Municipal Act, all officers 
drawing a salary of Es. 200 a month and under are 
appointed by the Chairman (the Hoad of the Execu- 
tive). In respect of appointments carrying a salary 
of over Es. 200 a month and below Es. 500 a mouth, 
the Chairman nominates three persons and the Com- 
missioners appoint one of them ; the Oommissioners 
cannot appoint anyone except from among the per- 
sons nominated by the Chairman. All appointments 
carrying a salary of 1^. 500 and upward are made 
by the Commissioners in meeting. The Calcutta 
Commissioners as a body have thus, in regard to 
their appointments, much more authority than that 
which the Bombay Oorporation possesses. The 
result has been that a large number of Indian 
gentlemen fill the more responsible offices in the 
Municipality. If the Lieutenant- Governor’s pro- 
posals wore given effect to, and the Acts assimilated 
to the Bombay Act, the power possessed by the 
Calcutta Corporation in this respect would be with- 
drawn. Then, again, under the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, the Corporation exercises a general power of 
supervision over the proceedings of the Executive ; 
and the Executive is held responsible to the Com- 
missioners. The Bombay Act does not provide for 
this general jiower of supervision. The Head of ✓ 
the Executive is independent of the Corporation in 
many respects. If anything, this is a defect in 
Bombay Act. Where there is financial control and 
responsibility, all other kinds of control should 
follow as a matter of course. In Bombay it was an 
Indian medical practitioner, who was a member of 
the Corporation, who first brought the occurrence of 
plague cases to the notice of the Execurive, who, 
however, did not take adequate notice of the matter 
for some little time. 

The serious change of the law which is proposed 
is altogether independent of any apprehension with 
regard to the outbreak of the plague in Oaloutta. 

As a matter of fact the plague has broken out in 
Bombay, where the Executive is strong ; it has not 
broken out in Calcutta, where the Executive is 
supposed to be weak. To meet the crisis caused by 
the plague, a Medical Board has been appointed in 
supersession of the Municipality. As this is only a 
temporary organisation which has been devised to 
meet a temporary emergency, not much can be said 
for or against it. But what is objected to is that the 
constitution of the Municipality should be x>er- 
xnanently altered for the worn, when as a matter of 
fact the plague has not broken out in Calcutta, and 
when the Municipality has been relieved of all 
responsibility in regard to the plague by the forma- 
tion of a distinct body, the Memcal Board, which is 
to direct all preventive measures in connexion with 
the jdague. It may possibly be argued that without 
denying that the existing system has worked well, 
and that much improvement has taken jritaoe in 
Oabutta and its suburbs since popular control has 
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introduced^ still admittedly a good deal remams 

• to be >doue*-<iHnrfeotioa baa by no meant > ^en 
attained ; and the Qovemmexit may be light in 
aaaerting that the weakness of the Executive of 
which they complain is dhiafly responsible lor this, 
and that the strengthening of the Executive, which 
they now contemplate, may very probably expedite 
those further improvements which are admittedly 
desiderata; What, however, are the facts Eor 
nearly a hundred years the entire control of the 
administration of Oalcutta rested with the Executive, 
and the result of this was that Mr. (now Sir) J. 
Straohey declared Oalcutta to be the hlthiest and 
most insanitary city in the world, a permanent source 
of danger to the Province, and a disgrace to any 
civilised Government. It was then gradually realised 
that some popular element must be introduced into 
the administration of the city — that the people vrho 
with their families had to live, and most of them 
sooner or later to die, there must have a really 
potential voice in the management of affairs in 
which their interests were paramount ; and in view 
to carry out this reform, the Municipal Acts which 
have worked so well were passed. It is to give 
greater powers to the Executive that the Bengal 
Government now propose to modify those Acts. And 
why. Because, despite the constant efforts of the 
Coiumisaioners, they have not in twenty years been 
able entirely to repair the errors of omission and 
oommisfiion with which the former unchecked 
Executive had afflicted the city and converted it into 
a pest* house, in other words, instead of moving 

• forwards and increasing the strength of the popular 
element to which all progress has been due, it is 
proposed to diminish this and revive to a certain 
extent the autocratic power of the Executive. 
Properly understood, the argument is too absurd to 
be seriously considered ; and all who wish the people 
of Calcutta well, and all who have any care for the 
credit of British rule, will strenuously oppose this 
retrograde proposal. 

The following reply to the above memorandum 
has been received by the Chairman of tho Indian 
Parliamentary Committee : 

** India Offioo, Whitelmll, London, S.W. 

‘‘July 20, 1807. 

“ Stb, — I am directed liy the Set^retary of State for India to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 1<5 July. 
1897, ooiiticnting proptmln, which you doaoribe, for reforming 
tlie Calcutta Muuicipality. 

“In reply, I am dmicted to otute that uo report on these 
mopoHab, and no copy of a Bill for amending tlie Oalcutta 
Municipality Aot has as yet reached the Secret ury of State for 
India. He will, however^ make enquiry, and when such 
report or Bill rearhes hhUt Lord George Hamilton will give 
due weight to the remarka contained in your letter and its 
eiudosure. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Tour obedient servant, 

** Sir Wm. Wedderbum, “ A. Goulet. 


Sir W. Wedderbum hes given notice of motion BsfoBows:'^ 
East India (Village Knquiries), — That, looking to the grievoxw 
suEexings eodurd by the people of India during the present 
year, this House is of opinion that a detailed and searching 
ViUttge Enqtdiy should be instituted, order to ascertain the 
causes which blight the industry of the oxiltivators and render 
them helpless to resist even tho first attacks of famine and 
pestiknoe. 


THE Q1JEEH AED 

mmm. bt m: msaxan 

Os Taflsdajr stimoam, Jsa» a 11^.. 

be remembered, ' the aasaiMBitiatieiw at 
Principal and the Prafessem of Etphliiitcim 04^^ 
Bombay, gave an ** At Home’^ ta paat 
Elphiastonians by way of oetobratia^ the /j0iamon4 
Jubilee. We reprint from the Tmsa ot 

June 25 the foUowing admirable apeecdi 
on the oooasion by tnat diatingniBhed Indian and 
Congress- wallah, Mr. Justice Banade :*-r 

“ The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Gx Banade said ; Mr; Princi^ 
and Professors, Ladies, and FeUow-etudents,— The only daiia< 

I have to speak at this gathering on behall of the students, 
both old and new is that I am peihaps the oldest Elpkinstonian 
present here to-day, having joined the CoUega nearly forty 
years ago. If not the (eldest, X can oertajnly claim to be one 
who stayed longest within these walls ; for, as student and as 
teacher, 1 was associated with the College for nearly fourteen 
years, with one slight interruption. There are times, ladies 
and gentlemen, when our hearts are too foil to permit of our 
giving adequate expression to the feelings whmh move us. 
This is just one of those oocarions when all over the world, 
and notabLy in this country, in all onr towns and viUiiges, as 
well as in these busy PrctMency centres, there is one central 
dominating idea exciting the imagination of millions iu a way 
that cannot be easily coinpaied to any similar event in our p^t 
history. Of course our past bist^ furnishes parallels of 
Sovereigns ruling over vast territories for more than half a 
(ieutury, and ruling over many miilioiiBof subjects with beneii- 
ounce aud wisdom. But nowhere except in the remotest part 
of mythical story was thei'e a commemoration su unique end 
universal as tlmt which we witness before our eyes, not merely 
in the British Isles, but iu all the great ooloities and depen- 
dencies, in the four great oontmeats, which own allegianoe to 
the rule of our Empress- Queen. As students, of history wo 
should try to understand what lies at the root of all this 
Wonderful mimifostatloD of the devotion of millloxis and mill ions 
of men of ail creeds and races to a ruler whom they perchance 
have uever scon aud will never b'eo. More length of lue cannot 
exxduin this phenomenon, for alter all long life is an accidental 
udvautage which it is not given to man to command. The 
possession of power and of a world -wide empire by itsrif, 
whatever four it might inspire, can never succeed in winning 
the hearts of mUlioiiH over whom that power is exeroiaod. 
There is something deeper than these possessions and aewideuts 
which at the present time have thrown a spell over oU of us, 
and brought us together here tooommemoratethe sixtiotb anni- 
ver.<ary of her Majesty’s reign. There is a moral elemont at 
the base of all this display of force, atid it is the triumph of 
this moral priuoipie wnieh aluiie baa the power to move the 
hearts of millions in one umsou of loyal and grateful nenU- 
mont. The C^ueeu-Empress typifies in her person the asc^- 
dancy of the i-eigu of law iu all departments of State activity. 
Herself a woman, she sits enthroned as the responsible head 
of tho mightiest empire the world has yet known, and her 
personal charaoter has enabled her to realise her responsibility 
as a constitutional ruler iu a way which no mere paper ooustl- 
tutions, however akill’uUy framed, (fan ever secure. Borne of 
you might think that after all law is but the expression of the 
ciovereigu’s will, and there is nothing in such an expression 
of the Boverrign^s will which diffeventiateo it in degr^ or 
kind from other expressions of her will whieh we distinguish as 
orders and ndesmeaut for executive optivenieiioe. To thoi^e who 
feel this difilcuity 1 would suggest that rimy should turn their 
eyes inside into the recesses ot their uwn hearts and see, if they 
can, it there as any law which ie^emtilifoiiMd in their own hearts 
with authority if not power to rule oyer rimir own multlfarioim 
nature, past»ic»ns, api>etites, loves, Imtred. Th^ weakness is 
greatest when they j’ield obeditinee to these lower powers and 
dlHown the command of the law imprinted oia thm hearts. 
Their strength is iireeutiible when tiMfy remlate and subor- 
dinate their laoulties and possessions to tnenueof the Sovei eign 
law enthroned in their hesrca. The difference between man 
and man ia a difference between bbedienoe and diBobedieneo to 
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Uw. WiULt if true of the l&dividnel Is if {lossible stUI 
mtie true in tibo ceae of oolleotive bodies of men ,)mowa as 
■turnm and empires. The British natUm has its own faults 
siad I dbMf bat there eaa be no question that in spite of these 
isnlts and foibles their natiotial obaraeter bas been formed hj 
Ages of straggle and self <^dls4p^e in a world wbioh Olnitrates 
better any other oontemnorary power ^ snpvemaoy of 
what 1 hare ohszaoterised as the rei^ of law. Jnst as in the 
vi^ii^nal (he win when eonnselled and perfected by disdidhie 
And straggle becomes the law for the man who listens to it, 
r(M> In the ooUeotire nation it is when the Sovereign's will 
is similar^ oounselled and perfected by the advice of the 
Astatea sad the free exniestton of publio opinion becomes the 
dominant power in the land to which cverr other snbordinate 
power has to yield obedience^ and which it has to cany ont 
fangmdgittgly. Thi#is the secret of the moral force which 
aanotift^ toe sway of Britain orer one-dfth of the globe and 
-its entire praolation. In the absence of snob a discipline mere 
power and fortone hee a tendency to make men feel riddy till 
^ofteatimes' their very greatness helps to precipitate mm into 
ruin. It is this mersit principle whkh is the soaroe of 
greatnees and ite amour and protection. It is also this same 
moral element which inspires hope and confidence in the 
^colonies and dependencies of Great Britain that whatever 
mmporary pertaroatioae mav cloud the judgment the reign of 
law wiU mert iteell in the end. The long reign of her 
Majesty has tewdod to strengthen the hold of this principle on 
the nationsl mind, and her great personal ascendancy is never 
wo heenly appreciated as when she announces her determina- 
'titm to hold fast to this soaroe of strength and to sympathise 
with the weaknesses, sorrows and sufferings of all her 
wubjebts. There have been in our own country good and 
beneficent sovereigii^ but their good and beneficent work 
•dies witib thm4 It is otherwise where impersonal law presides 
a^ rules over the destinies of men. Theie are of course ebbs 
And tides and temporary disturbances and even etorms, but 
tiheae onlj^surva tcLbring Into greater relief tbe calm majesty 
•of law ovenrioing power and poaseasion more especially 
w^en this law li administered ly tbe womanly instinctB of one 
wh^ known sorrow and affilctiou heramf. This is the 
anoral seorot ot the charm which has endeared her name to 
uniUtons msd millions who have never aeen her. This is why 
aB the colonios and dependencies join with tbe British Isles in 
^ifUs commemoration, and this is the lesson wbioh on an 
•occasion like this 1 would ask 4he students of this college to 
take with them as the memory of an event which cannot fail 
to remem^eed as a rod -letter day in our country's annals. 
On behalf of the students I have great pleasure in thanking 
Principal and Professors of the College for their kindness 
dn inviting ns all to take part in this commemorative gathering, 
AUd 1 hope such occasions will be far more frequent than they 
have hithm^c been." (Loud cheers.) 


lu ii WUM iawm with Native Dqxsbtic Cusroii. 

The native newspapers only expressed the general feeling in 
Ata4ng that never since the establishment of British rule had 
there mbh: so widespread an attempt to interfere with native 
domestic cnstoiiju This feeling found its wild outburst in the 
vesblve to assawnnate the chief officers oharg^ with the task of 
letamping ont the plague in Poona. A Hindu of good caste 
fuefers death itssilf to an irretrievable breach of caste and to 
ibe loss d the purifying funeral rites, which, in bis imagina- 
eion, is involved by removal to a hospital. So far as jLord 
Sandhunt's BtatenuiLts ' enable us to judge the officials per- 
fectly apprfciated this feeling and their utmost to assuage 
at. By ai44oolating the semnh partiee with lady-dootors. with 
BBndn's of good caste, and with reipenaible European officers, 
^ey endeavoured to give every guarantee that legitimate pre- 
judices wpuld be reepectod in w execution of a harsh duty. 
But the duty had to be done if tbe plague was to be kept under 
•control. It is one of those painful cenfiiots which moat from 
4 m 0 to time nriae between the didtstos of modem hnmanity 
Aud the traditioiis of Hindu life. On two former occasions — 
dhe aboUtimi of %rld>w burning and the suppression of inlauii- 
•eide— the same oouilict arose. But in days there were 
mo telegraphic agencies or speciiil oorteiyottdents, and the 
local oppositton received neither eountepaiice, nor from 

nhe onutde world.— PAs Ustsi Indkn Afibute 19. 


VOIXGE TO OOB BE&DESSr 

«' 


WEEKLY ISSUE 

OF 

“ INDIA.” 


We have the pleasure to announoe 
that on and after Friday, January 7th, 
of next year (1898) IvnxA will be 
published weekly. 

The Annual Subscription in India 
will continue to be six rupees (Bs. 6) 
post free. 

It is hoped that by this important 
change the usefulness of ^ the journal 
as an advocate of constitutional re- 
form will be greatly increased and 
that, arriving in India by every mail, 
and bringing the latest news from 
Ziondou, the journal will appeal to a 
much larger number of readers than 
is likely to be reached by a monthly 
publication. 

Further particulars will be given 
later. Meantime it is hoped that 
readers of IimxA wiU make known 
to their friends the proposed change 
by wMch, without any increase of the 
Indian suhsoription, 68 weekly issues 
ivill be substituted for 18 monthly 
issues. 
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TO OOMTBlBtrTOBS. 

19 m Udllor of Imbul Monot liold hfannotf vei^oiiirfUo in any 
OiM lor ttie rotom of Be «fll» liowereri elwoye be 
glad to oooelder any eontribiitloiis odiidi may be aabndtted 
to biflU ; and when poetage etampe are endoeed emy ofbrt 
win be to zetnni rejeoted oontribiitioiia pnaaptly.— * 
Jlddreni: Bditor of lin)X ^84 and 85 , Pixani CBajonDui, 
Wmcnieria, IJopBOir, S:W. 

TO SIJPSCBXBSBS/ 

Tbe annual enbeoripticm to Isdna (poet free) la alz abilUaga 
lor England ana six; rnpeea lor India. Snbeoriptione 
are payable in advaaoe. Semittaaoea, or eommimioationa 
nlating to snbeoriptlona or to any otbinr matter of bnelneea 
ommeoted with Imbia, ebonld in aU oaeee be eent to tiie 
Manager of Imbu, 84 and 85 , Palaob CaLuanne, Wner- 
mnam, LoirDoar, B.W. 

Cheauee and Poet-offioe ordera ebonld be made payable to 
». W. Iloiiglae Hall. ^ 

Conlee of ImDiU can be obtained from the OiBoes of' the Paper ; 
nom Mr. Elliott Stock, PAtBaaroenn Bow, Lonbov, E. 0 . ; 
from Meaata. Heighton, Bell and Go., TnnfiTy Branr, 
Qajcbbibok ; and to order at any .Bailway Bookatall. 

TO AHVEBTISEBS. 

tana preeente unique adTantagee as an advertfainr medium. 
All oommunioationa aa to advertiaementa ahould be sent to 
the Advertieement Manam of Ihbxa, 84 and 85 , Palaos 
CKAiCBBna, WneiiczirBTSB, XoNDOH, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lista of charerea. 
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LONDON, AUGUST, 1897 . 


WANTED r A JUDICIAL ENQUIESr. 

Little by little one is coming to learn the marks of 
the true Imperialist. Even the average man oooa- 
eionally permits himeelt a non aequitwr^ and be- 
comes the victim of groundless fears. Your true 
Imjmialist, it would seem, raises these errors to the 
rank of a political system, founded upon the capacity 
of rushing to conclusions and losing one’s head. 
We have lately had an object-lesson in this system 
on the grand scale. Two Dritish officers, engaged in 
stamping out the plague in Poona, are assassinated. 
A week later there is a riot in a suburb of Calcutta. 
One would have thought that in these circumstances 
the business of statesmanship was carefully to ascer- 
tain the circumstances which had led up to two 
separate occurrences ip two widely sundered parts of 
India, to weigh all available evidence, and, when a 
reasonable conclusion had been obtained, to act with 
calmness and decision. But that is not your Imperi- 
alist's way. Is there assassination ? Then the native 
Press is solely to blame. Is there a riot ? Then we 
must ^oliah education in India. The riot and the 
assassination are promptly assumed not only to be 
due to one and the same cause, but also to be 
gymptoms of general unrest. Thereupon the true 
Imperialist faus into a great panic, talks and writes 
about the imminence of a second Mutiny, clamours 
for repression on the instant, and, by way of smooth- 
ing matters a little, describes Indians as niggers and 


tigers. So impaSent it lie, 

and apwehensioii, tluit anylod^ 

of eviuenoe is dstonneed as an 

anybody who hints i^ai onoidOf ^ m 

coercive measures is stigmatioea! 

ignorant of the maxims ^ 

ai^, it is mere folly to argue wim 

when the fit is upon him. The best trS||im 

give him scope until his fever wears itei^ auA 

then he may come to be a little aahemed c| hmeel^ . 

alittle distrustful of his haari^ arroganeoi 

inclined to admit that eviaenee is not sncih ts Ibmk ^ 

thing after all. There are signs that the Jiimo 

in London is cooling down somewhat alter w 

fever which raged during the last wed: of Jhato ml 

the first fortnight of Jmy, One hesrs radierVled 

now of the proposal to gag the native Braes in 

and to confound innocent and guilty in a iMmimiicin 

punishment. The anonymous tradhoer is, no doubt, 

still at work in Ae columns of the journal whidk . 

owes so much to those twin pillars of literary Ln^ 

perialism, Mr. Houston and Mr. Figott. But on 

the whole the London Jingoes seem at last to be 

rather on the way to perceive that vituperation is 

not a good healer of unrest, that the brial should 

come before the verdict, and (especially; perhaiMf) 

that where the methods and the manner of a section 

of the Indian Press are in question, the English 

Press, from the Dailif Mail upwards, does not set a 

good example if it abandons itself to gn orgie of 

scuxrility and unproved allegation.^ 

We discuss the Ohitpur riot elsewhere. Here we 
are concerned with a totally distinct matter-^the 
murder of Mr. Band and Lieutenant Ayerst^ at 
Poona, a cowardly and revolting crime as to which,* 
if we may borrow the words of Loyal Indian’s*’ 
admirable letter printed in the Daily New9 of J oly 2, 
every friend of peace and order, be he Engliehmon 
or be he Indian, hopes that the perpetrators of the 
foul deed will be hanged.” So iat it does not 
appear that any trustworthy due to the assassin or 
the assassins has been obtained — a fact not devoid, 
perhaps, of a significance of its own. But a Beuter’s 
telegram dated Bombay, July 22, mentioned a 
report that ** certain editors of the Poona papers ” 
were to be tried at Bombay before the chief magis- 
trate, whose departure for England on furlough had 
been suddenly cancelled, and that the Oovernment 
contemplated offering a free pardon in return for 
the evidence of any one who was privy to the 
murders but not the actual perpetrator or instigator 
of them. This proposed trial of Indian journalists 
under the ordinary law, presumably for incitement 
to murder, is a sufficient answer to the short-sighted 
busybodies who, so soon as news of the crime 
reached London, rushed into print with a panacea 
for troubles in India in the form of a proposal to 
gag the press. The telegram of July 22 reminds 
us that, where au offence is j^roved, the Penal Oode 
is capable of dealing with it. Whether the offence 
will be proved in the present instance is, of course, 
another matter. One can only say that the series of 
elegant extracts ” from the nativd press which 
were lately printed in the Timeo^ and which were no 
doubt the most oflenrive passaf^ that the zealous 
oompUer could at the moment discover, came very 
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fttr aliari; of iaoitemeat to murder thougli they uu- 
dofiil»tadly contained extravagauc aad deplorable 
baMerdash, If, however, artiulea have been printed 
in the Poona newspapers which bring their authors 
and publishers within the law, proof of the offeuc.e 
will be easy, and tha punishuieut will not be, as it 
ought not to be, lacking in severity. But the duty 
of the authorities in this matter will not end with 
the detection and the punishment of the murd€a*ers 
and the instigators of paurder. It is imperative that 
full enquiry should be made into the circumstances 
y which led up to the crimes, and especially into the 
detailed allegations* which were made in the Poona 
memorial of May 10. The importance of this docu- 
ment, which we print on another page, is beyond 
question. If anyb(^y believes that 2,000 of the 
citizens of Poona — Hindus and Muhammadans alike 
—and the presidents of the leading Hindu and 
Muhammadan associations in the Deccan, cculd be 
induced to unite in the presentation of a dctitious 
memorial to the Government of Bombay, he is 
capable of believing anything. The memorial was 
accompanied by detailed statements regarding each 
complaint, and these statements were signed by the 
persons aggrieved. This fact is specially important 
as some of the offences in respect of which complaint 
is made are stich as to involve the suii'erer in loss of 
caste. It is no small thing that the aggrieved parties 
should have testified personally to grievances which 
ako meant ^irofound and lasting disgrace. Certain 
writers in ^ the London Jingo press nave permitted 
themselves to describe the allegations brought against 
some of the British soldiers at Poona as anonymous. 
This is a piece of misapprehension, if it bo not a 
piece of misrepresentation. It is ** Scrutator ” of 
the who is anonymous. The Poona com- 

plainants, both in the memorial and in the Poona 
newspapers, have given their names. 

When Sir W. Wedderburn, in the House of Com- 
mons on July 1, called Lord George Hamilton's 
attention to the Poona memorial. Lord George 
expressed his confidence that Lord Sandhurst had 
been .and was most careful to confine the action of 
the authorities to what was absolutely necessary for 
checking the plague and to show all possible con- 
sideration to the religious opinions and customs of the 
inhabitants. Lord George’s confidence in this con- 
nexion is well merited, and we share it to the full. 
Lord Sandhurst, as we have testified on more than 
one oooasion, has won golden opinions in Bombay as 
a just and sympathetic governor who is anxious to 
ap^edate the wishes and sentiments of the people. 
For an illustration of his carefulness and tact one 
need not go further than the Blue-book on the 
{dague which was issued a fortnight ago. There 
one sees Lord Sandhurst resisting, in the case of 
Bombay, certain drastic measxu'es against the plague 
which the Government of India recommended and 
insisted upon without adequate knowledge of local 
difficulties. Lord Sandhurst wrote, for example, on 
February 12, to the Government of India : — 

** Great difficp|[ty has attended all attempts at the aegrega* 
tkm el healthy iunatea of infected houses hitherto made, and 
vecy Ihnited suooeKs has been achieved. From the begimiiiiiir 
ai the eutbteak of thia disease it has been found that the 
native inhabitants of the city are very nductant to leave their 
h<raaea or to allow any member of their family aiKioM with 
t . 


the disease to be taken away. Indeed, their dread of the dls*^ 
ease appe^ to bo hardly so profound as their horror of being ^ 
removed mm their houses. They ate far more essily moved 
by fear of the municipal and police authorities than by any 
realisation of the beneats that will acci-ue from a sensible . 
course of action. It is estimated that not less than ;i00,000 
persona have already fied from Bomluty , moved so to do not oidy 
by fear of the plague, but quite as much if not more by an tin« 
founded and unreasonable fear of what might happen to them 
at the bands of the police and municipal authorities were they 
to romain.*’ 

These remarks were provoked by the suggestiou 
that the inmates of infected houses in Bombay 
should be removed to health camps in the open. It 
is worth noting that this strong measure was en- 
forced in Poona, and that the Poona memorial 
complains of the hurrying of relatives and neighbours 
of plague patients to the segregation camps before 
they had made proper arrangements for the custody 
of property in their houses. The important point is, 
however, that the alarm observed by Lord Sandhurst- 
in Bombay must have been greatly increased in 
Poona through the employment of European soldiers. 

In these (urcnmstances there was abundant room, if 
not for offence, at least for misapprehension, for 
even the most devoted admirer of Tommy Atkins 
would hardly describe him as a model of thought! ul- 
nesB and tact. Now, we do not say that the Poona 
memorial and the complaints published in the Poona 
newspapers are proof that cfiences were committed, 
but we do say they are conclusive proof of a 
widespread belief that olfences were committed, 
and that they constitute an irresistible case for lull 
and imparlial enquiry. The pity of it is that enquiry 
w^as not immediately undertaken. Lord George 
Hamilton stated on J uly 1 5 in reply to Sir W .Wedder- 
burn that the Government of Bombay, on receipt of 
the memorial, directed Mr. Band to Report upon the 
allegations. That was a rather curious proceeding 
in view of the fact that the memorial ^as addressed 
to the (rovernment of Bombay for the avowed reason 
that remonstrances addressed to the Plague Com- 
mittee at Poona had produced no effect. There is- 
also an odd discrepancy in the dates. The memorial 
was dated May 10. The Governmont of Bombay 
states that it was not received until May 21. Mr. 
Hand was shot at on June 22, but **the report 
was still incomplete at the time of his murder.” We 
may add that on July 7 we learned by telegram 
from Poona that no reply of any kind had been 
received by the memorialists, and that, so far as ih» 
memorialists are aware, no enquiry was made with 
reference to their allegations, it is obvious that the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest here. Lord George 
Hamilton, it is true, telegraphed early in duly to 
the Bombay Government for a ** categorical reply ” 
to each series of complaints, and on July 5 read to 
the House of Commons what he was pleased to oall 
a “ full reply.” We analyse this remarkable 
doeuxeent on another page. Here we need only 
observe that the epithet “ full” was not applied- to 
it by its authors, and is not likely to be ap^ed to it 
by any candid reader. It appears from more than 
cme of Lord George Hamilton’s statements that the 
police are now enquiring into the ‘‘oauses and 
** dreumstances ” of ^he murders. But a polity 
enquiry, necessary though it may be so far as it 
goes, is by no means adequate. What is wanted k 
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'V^bWoualy a judioial enquiry^ and the need lor 
•enquiTj of this kind is atnni44asurably ineraased by 
the lapse of tiuie since tbe presentation of the 
anetaorial. Let ns not iorp;et (i) that the memorial 
was dated six weeks, and u admitted to have been 
veoeived by the Govennneat of Bombay four weeks, 
before the assessinations took place, and (ii) that 
the memorialists had np to a fortnight ago received 
no reply. These, it seems to us, are facts of 
paramount importimce, and the authorities here and 
in India will not meet' the necessities of the case 
unleas a strictly judicial enquiry is forthwith 
instituted. 


THAT BLESSED WORD-.‘‘PRlVATION.» 


Td£ further papers regarding the Famine and the 
Belief Operations in India (No. Ill), which have 
recently been issued as a Parliamentary Blue-book, 
have a special interest as affording some tardy 
ofiiclal information with respect to the mortality 
attendant upon the present famine. Doubtless the 
phrase mortality attendant upon famine” is one 
which will commend itself to the oihoiala, some of 
whom, though death-rates have been doubled and 
trebled, still strangely persist in asserting that there 
are only very few deaths from starvation — directly 
or indirectly due to 'privation ” practically represents 
the utmost in this connexion that official lips can 
bring themselves to pronounce. It may be well, 
therefore, to examine briefly the state of affairs 
disclosed by the Blue-book. In the Central Pro- 
vinces the years IHIU and 1895 were very unhealthy. 
In each of those years there were 30,000 or 40,000 
deaths in excess of the average for the ten years 
1885-1894. The year I89fi, however, shows an 
•excess mortalify of about 1:20,000 when compared 
with the two preceding bad years, or something like 
150,000 deaths above the normal. The moan death- 
rate of the year reached the alarming figure of 49*05 
per milk. Even for the early months of 1897 general 
£gure8 are not available, but the figures for the 
districts of the Jubbulpore Division continue to be 
appallingly high. If one omits decimals, the follow- 
ing are the monthly death-rates per milk per annum 
from August, 1896, to February, 1097. In order to 
appreciate the magnitude of the figures, it should be 
remembered that in normal years the death-rate for 
these districts during these monihs ranges between 
ihirty and forty, only occasionally and for a brief 
period reaching hfty or over. 

Duth-iUtbs per milk per annum. 
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With regard to the Central Provinces, the Secre- 
tary of State for India sums up the position a few 
months ago in the following ^ords : — 

** The death rate in aeine parte of the Cexitiral Prorittoefi was 
•very high ; 1 observe the uionthly famine etatemeiit gives the 
^ deaths due directly or indirectly to the ejects of privation * 


in wlude «f the Centnl BroTltuwt to ^ 

month of Jatmary.” 

In the Jubbulpore district alone (te ' tins 

deaths from starvation were 9,053 tmif 
and 3,708 for January. In the 
there were in February *^lour hundred end eevanfy- 
eight deaths from starvation . . « . as eomptoiid 
with 160 in January.” It is tolerably eertain that 
all these figures are serious under- statemests. Hew 
far they may be so vitialed^one cannot say, but OM 
cannot place much confidence in the ocmpletenese nt 
reports which contain remarks of this character « 

Deaths from sLarvAiion — 

Eighty-four deaths from privatkm ” (at p. 75 i3f the JftUs* 
book). ^ 

and again on the same page: — 

Kanviffhpur.—TYiteti hundred and nmetyf-six dMhi 
from starvation} outside potw-houses. Kumber said to be 
exaggerated.^’ 

Said to be exaggerated ! 

And again: — excluding deaths in poor-houses 
which cannot bo described as ‘from starvation.*” 
Yet it is just in the poor-houses that the wretched 
people, wUen they can reach them, come to die. It 
seems to us that these evasive distinctions between 
** privation ” and starvation ” are all beside the 
mark. It is trifiing with the question to display this 
sorry zeal for a misleading appearance of precision 
when the people are dying through famine in 
hundreds. But what can one «sxpecf when the 
highest oillcials of Government by their telegpraphic 
orders to the district officers practically dtscountwi- 
ance, and it would seem almost prohibit, the report* 
ing of deaths as due to starvation ? This refusal to 
see and recognise the worst, which has characterised 
the attitude of the Government of India from the 
beginning of the famine, is not creditable to the 
authorities concerned. 

In the North AVest Provinces the situatiou is 
quite as grave. The following figures taken from 
tables at pp. 92 and 203 of the Blue-book, . show 
how heavy the mtirtolity has been in some of 
distressed districts during the three months of 
December, 1896, January and February, 1897 

Death -BATE per milk per annum. 


District 

Tkrfv Month« 
cmlinp 

Average Ten 
Yeam 

J&XQOm Deatlit 
per Hilillion 
of Population. 
6,750 

Fatebpur 

F«bi'uar>'> 1897. 
.. 15 86 

Irerioue. 

9*09 

Bazida 

.. 14*62 

7*90 

6,660 

5,330 

Haniirnur 

Allahabad 

14*02 

8*69 

.. 10*37 

6*90 

3.470 

Jhanai .. 

.. 14*37 

8*39 

5.060 

Lucknow 

.. 10*40 

7*67 

2,630 

Kai Bareli 

.. 12*90 

7*80 

5,100 

* Hardol.. 

.. 7*88 

4*62 

3,260 


the population of these eight ^distrlets was nearly 
six and arhalf millions at the oensus of 189^, the 
figures given above represent an excess sdortdity 
during three months of 30,000 to 35,000 persons. 
In the month of February last, out of thirty^seven 
famine districts throughout the North»West Fro* 
viuces, no fewer than seventeen showed a death-rate 
exceeding the normed by 60 per cent.* and upwards, 
while in six of these the death-rate was more than 
double the normal. In the other provinces of 

* Two moutbH— December, 1896, and Jannoiy, 1897. 
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India afieoted by the famine the death*rate up to 
January and February^ 1897, vae normal or below 
normal on the whole. But it is to be noted that in 
the dietressed distriots, eren in thoae provinces 
which are enjoying an exceptionally healthy season, 
the mortality is above the normal ; though perhaps 
not more so than might reasonably be expected in a 
time of famine. It is the unusually healthy con- 
ditions prevailing in other respects which produce 
this favourable result. Now, it is not contended 
that e|>idemio diseases are peculiarly prevalent in 
the North-West Provinoee and in the Central Pro- 
vinces. The question therefore arises, why has the 
death-rate in these two provinces reached such 
alarming proportion^ ? To answer that in these two 
provinces distireas has been most severe, does not 
get rid of the fact that the relief operations in these 
provinces have partially and in some cases seriously 
failed. There are two — and, so far as one can see, 
only two — alternative explanations of the fact. 
Either the severity of the famine is such that this 
high mortality^ is, humanly speaking, unavoidable ; 
or the authorities, imperial or local or both, were 
wholly unprepared to meet a calamity for which 
they had oeen preparing for at least fifteen years, 
and of wbich they had had ample warning. Li the 
first alternative it is obrious that the Government of 
India at the first egregiously under-estimated both 
the extent and the intensity of the present distress, 
a failurStWhich ^ould not fail to militate against a 
successful campaign with the famine. In the 
second alternative, the sole question is, Why were 
the Government imprepared? There is, of course, 
this wider question — how it comes about that the 
people of India are unable to withstand even the 
first assaults of famine. But whatever may he the 
causes underlying this phenomenon, there remains 
this unfortunate fact of the heavy mortality in the 
Central Provinces and the North-West Provinces, 
confronting the Government and calling for an 
explanation. 

It is necessary to add a word or two about the 
famine statistics, and the method of their reluctant 
presentation. A perusal of the tables in the Blue- 
book leaves the impression that the cificors of 
Government, whatever their gifts, have not the gift 
of clear expression. Anything more confusing and 
heterogeneous than the various tables of mortality 
sent in by different officers it is difficult to conceive. 
Sometimes the death-rate is calculated in one way, 
sometimes in another way ; sometimes for the same 
place and period of time it appears to vary on 
different p^es of the Blue-book; sometimes for 
different districts of the same province diverse 
periods of time are taken. In some places the 
figores are months behind the figures for other 
places.. In some the comparison is made with a ten 
years’ average, in others with the previous year, 
while in others a distinction is drawn between the 
distressed area in a district and the whole district. 
Nor are clerical blunders wanting. Thus on pages 
94 and 29 there seems to be a hoj^ess muddle about 
the month to which certain figures refer. Is it 
November or December, 1896 ? ot January, 1$97 ? 
Presumably the month is December^ 1898, though 
the figures ate given in a return for Janua^, 1897. 


This reading involves the correction of December^ 
in a certain line to November in order to make 
sense. [And see p. 6^.] And so forth, and so on. 
What one cannot understand is why there should be 
all this confusion and concealment, for that is what 
it seems to amount to. Apparently the Geveroment 
of India receive the monthly death-rates from the 
various districts within six weeks. For instance, the 
figures for January in the Central Provinces are 
contained in a report dated, 16 March. IJ^y cannot 
oil these returns be dealt with on one uniform plan 
and published in a form which would be intelligible 
to the public ? What is wanted is very simple. A 
monthly return containing the following five columns 
would moke everything clear : — (1) The name of the 
district; (2) The normal number of deaths for the 
month calculated from the average death-rate for the 
past ten years ; (3) The actual number of deaths ; 
(4) The number of deaths in excess of the normal ; 
(i5) Hemarks. ITuless the Government are bent on 
withholding the facts from the public one fails to see 
what possiUe objection there can be to such a return. 
If it be pleaded that the officials in India have not 
time to spare for such work, there would seem to be 
a two- fold answer. For the return which we have 
suggested might well take the place of many other 
elaborate and uuiriforming documents, and it miaht 
easily be compiled at the India Office from data that 
lie ready to hand. 


NATIVE OPINION AND THE POONA. 

OUTBAGE. 

■ f 

[From ‘‘The Times.*’] 

The arrival of the mail enables us to judge of 
the attitude of the Indian Press towards the recent 
murders at Poona. It is clear that for some months 
back certain Bombay native journals have used 
wildly* excited language in regard to the measures 
taken to stamp out the plague. A house-to-house 
visitation by Europeans, and their unavoidable in- 
trusion on the privacy of women and the sanctity of 
domestic shrines in infected dwellings, could not be 
stripped of its terrors oven by assooiatixig Indian 
gentlemen and English ladies in the harsh duty. 
Nor could any argument soften the pangs of parting 
with a wife or daughter forcibly omnried off, by how- 
ever humane hands, to a public hospital. The 
conflict between caste traditions and the imperative 
demands of public safety was sufficiently acute even 
in ^mi- European capitals like Calcutta and Bombay. 
In 'Poona, the ancient centre of Bragin influence, 
it reached its climax and broke out in a wild act of 
protest or revenge. 

The most excited of the native editors only repre- 
sented the excitement of the communities whom uiey 
served. Borne of their expressions, when read by 
the light of the subsequent tragedy, perhaps acquire 
a significance which they did not at the time possess. 
Anglo-Indian journalists have brought together a 
collection of the worst specimens. The JBmiay 
Oattiie writes : — 

One paper early in April told the public that opptiatdve 
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m ovttiibzown bj^ agenoias mt by GM.” Anoiiher 
^ axpMsed iMtosiahiMit t£at people ^ofdd be so meek as to 
tear the oppressioti of of Fittdarees'*— SaeaDing 

thmte the ^diem emploj^ed te stan^^iog out the plagae— 
and aajiized them to a moTement*’ to delavcff them* 

selm sDd their kindred from outrage. A third stigmatieed 
the authorities as ** butdhers,'* and i^ioted a renewal of the 
floenes of the Mutiny. A £ourth-*-whiohf indeed, in many 
zespeots stood first in this oonnezion^^-informed the Pooiui 
pnolie tiiat th^ were under a **Beign of Terror,*’ and 
enumerated aU the horrors th^ were compelled to undergo.' 

All this, and other peidloua stufi of like nature, 
had been ciroolated in certain of the native journals 
throughout the long struggle of the local authorities 
with the plague. No words more cruel could have 
been spoken of the Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who at the peril of their own lives were seeking out 
the unfortunates whom the malady had stricken, 
and were striving to give them the best chance of 
recovery. The task of succour and rescue amid 
hotbeds of infection, and face to face with all the 
loathsome horrors of the bubonic plague, was left in 
medieval Europe to the moat devoted orders of the 
Church. In India it has been performed simply as 
a matter of duty by our countrymen and country- 
women, from high officials and delicate ladies down 
to police inspectors and private soldiers. Words 
such as the Bombay Qa&ttie quotes were a poor 
return for heroic efforts to save the people from 
themselves. But they«were the words of terror and 
ignorance; moat of them probably written in a 
despairing hope that the authorities might be 
frightened by abuse or vague threats into leaving 
, the stricken ones to die in the old fashion, in their 
own homes. Some, perhaps, may have had a 
deeper meaning — a meaning which once again 
reminds us of that seething surface, of discontent 
which the over-production of a clerkly class, lor 
whom there is ny adequate career, has spread over 
the cenuos of Western education in India. 

There can, however, be no question as to the 
genuine reprobation with which the news of the 
tragedy has been condemned by the leading members 
of the native Press. We make it our duty week by 
week to look through the principal organs of native 
opinion in the three Presidencies. They are neces- 
sarily but a lew out of hundreds, but they were 
impartially selected to keep us informed of the views 
and feelings of the chief recognised sections of the 
Indian people who read newspapers. If any of the 
obscurer vernacular journals have used this outrage 
as an occasion for parading sedition, the (Govern- 
ment will know how to act. We propose to 
summarise the terms in which the acknowledged 
organs of Indian opinion in each Presidency speak 
of the crime. 

The Mindu Patri&i is the recognised representative^ 
of the well-to-do section of the educated natives of 
Bengal ; the Indian Mirror of the younger and more 
advanced generation. The Hindu Batriot describes 
the murders as a shocking and fiendish outrage/’ 
But it asks lor a calm investigation, and* protests 
against the panic- haste to identify large classes with 
a crime which may have been an act of individual 
feracil^. We must remember that two days before, 
at the opposite extremity of India, a similar murder 
took pl^e. While the Deputy- Commissioner of 


Peshawar lu^ his , chief derk ivefa 
from the lubilee po^paratioais oh ^ 
a ICassolinan shot them at «o dcjiiai h 
burn their dothee. The dmlt, dkd 

in the evesiing. The asiaisi& Was h a 

Pathan viUage, who had ddihov'aidjr 
mind 'to obtain martyrdom by the danghtee el ah 
infidel. The erime is one with, whieh we are 
when committed by a Mussulman fanatis^ Nee^hem 
India, under the promptings of tmoontrbUed iM|%ihhs 
fervour. The Indian Government has longf^ aiim 
given up the idea of saddling any large, daildf ,11* 
Mussulman subjects with the responsibiUte for fim 
a deed. Our Simla Correspondent simply telegraphed 
that a case of Ghazi-iam occurrea at Pedmwiur 
yesterday.” The Hindu Patriot asks that We ihottid 
deal in an equally just spirit with the shocking 
and fiendish outrage at Poona,” until sudi evidence 
of class co-operation is obtained as would satisfy an 
impartial judge. 

The Indian Mirror^ the organ of the idvanoed 
section of educated Bengalis, takes a more vivid 
view of the crime. The news of the ghastly tragedy 
that has just been enacted at Poona,” it writesi 

will have been received everywhere with fesBugs 
of horror. The crime admits of no palliatidni and 
its authors are entitled to no mercy.” But the 
Indian Mirror^ while accepting the statement that 
some of the Marathi vernacular papers have allowed 
their protests against the drastic plagno mec^ures to 
reach the point of disaffection, points out the injustice 
of accusing tilie whole Maratha people with dis- 
loyalty. **It has yet to be proved that the criminals 
are Maratha Hindus” — a point which can be settled 
''only by a full and open investigation.” 

Among the Bombay papers the Indian Sjowdator 
represents the social and the Champion the political 
party of reform. Both have spoken out firmly and 
frankly in condemnation of the crime. But even the 
loyal editor of the Spectator^ Mr. Malabari, while 
denouncing the assassins and their cruel and stupid 
revenge, protests against the hasty assumption of 
certain Anglo-Indian journals that it was prompted 
not by individual ferocity but by class disaffection. 
The condemnation of the deed by the Champim^ 
which represents the most advanced parly of the 
educated Indians in Bombay, is equally severe. 
One paper, however, the RaoUQoftar^ takes Ae 
conspiracy- view of the occurrence. ” The only^ thing 
that is now desired on all hands,” it writes, ” is that 
the murderer or murderers of Lieutenant Ayerst be 
apprehended and brought to justice without loss of 
time. There is no louger any mystery as to the 
motive which inspired the foul deed. It is quite 
clear as daylight mat the aesaesins sought the blood 
of those who, they thor^ht, carried out the segrega- 
tion operations in the city with oppressive severity/’ 
This feeling ” was the result,” the RaoUGoftar goes 
on to say, ” of infiammable writings which appeared 
in the Deccan papers for some time past against 
plague officials.” It thus comes back to the two 
causes from which we started—the irreconcilable 
conflict between aucionb daste restrictions and the 
imperative demsndls of modem scianoe, marked up 
to a climax by excited articles in certain of the 
native papers. 
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The l#adiog naiiTe jaiumids hi Madras take prac- 
tically the sacue view as those in Bengal*— ooQ<kmua- 
tioiir of the deed and a demand for a full and fair 
enquiry before the guilt is shifted from individuala 
to a class. *'The news of the outrage at Poona/’ 
says theiT/bd^ be received everywhere with 

the utmost sorrow and with no little indignation. 
.... Assassination, it has been well said, never 
ohanged the course of history even when it had a 
ruling Sovereign for its victim, and he must have 
been a madman indeed who thought that by killing 
Mr. Band any political object could be gained or 
any griemnce redressed. 'We have to make this 
remark because some of the Anglo-Indian papers 
are trying to connect the intellectual Brahmins of 
Poona with this most cowardly outrage. Whether 
the Poona Brahmins were or were not implicated in 
the affair is a question which must be decided by 
the proper tribunals and not by prejudiced Anglo- 
Indian scribes. ' The attempt to make political 
capitid out of this incident is as cowardly as the 

assassination itself Our sympathies are all 

with the unfortunate victims, and we abhor the 
unspeakable atrocity of the deed. It is an un- 
Hindu deed, and one which will call forth the 
execration of the whole civilised world.” *‘When 
we last wrote on the subject,” says the other leading 
native paper of South-Eastern India, the Maikm 
Standmrdy «*we condemned it as a dastardly act 
planaed«iand executed by some black characters, 
and attributea the crime to the bad feeling 
created by the strict carrying out of the plague 
regulations.”^ It again insists on this view, and, 
wnw admitting that there had been a good deal of 
strong writing in the Becoan journals, it denies the 
Hfcelihood of any connexion with a class conspiracy. 
Two sentences may be taken as summing up its con- 
idusions. ** We of course admit that the tragedy 
itself should not be classed with common cases of 
murder. It is something more than that; but it 
has no political signiiioance.” 

The foregoing extracts may be taken to represent 
the views of the English educated classes of Indians 
in the three presidencies. But, alter all, the English- 

r ^ing natives are but a handful comparted with 
280 millions who do their, life’s hard labour and 
never see a newspaper. The opinion of this great 
sdUid mass would probably be that the plague 
messuimi were a cruel interference with their reH- 
eions obligatimis and domestic life, but that it was 
me will of the Govemment, and so must be obeyed. 
Nor do our extracts touch the vemacalar press. But 
it is right that the Ibitish nation should understand 
the nttitude of the dasa who are accustomed to 
Mprese their opinions on political subjects. We 
may be sure that the Government of India will get 
at the truth, and that if there was anything 
appvoaohiog to a olass con^iim^ it will be dragged 
Sought. Till then the crime atfmda in the aame 
category as the aosaasination two ds^ previously at 
Beshawar, and at the Mussulman riots in Oalcutta 
•—a crime prompted partly by religious or caste 
lanalioistiiy partly by lawless ferocity ; one of a 
ssriea in the long conflict between Indian tindi- 
tiona and Westerii dvilkatiDn.*^^^ Indian Affaks,’’ 
July 26. 
t 


THE POONA ASSASSINATIGNri 

A CASE FOR JUDICIAL BNOUIEIT. 

I.-J01NT MEMORIAL OP HINDUS AND 
MUHAMMADANS. 

The following is the text of the joint memorial 
signed by 2,000 Hindus and Muhammadans of 
Poona, and forwarded to the Government of Bombay 
by the Presidents of the leading Hindu and Muham- 
madan aBSociationa of the Deccan. We print the 
text of the memorial flret, and, after it, the cover- 
ing letter to the Secretary to the Govemment of 
Bombay. 

It may be added that on July 26, too late for 
inclusion in the present issue of Ittdia, we received 
from the Deccan Sabha at Poona copies of the 
appendices referred to in the memorial. These 
appendices, which we have examined, contain under 
each head of the allegations the statements of indi- 
viduals, whose names and addresses are given. 
Judicial enquiry can alone deal satisfactorily with 
this categorical statement of substantial grievances : 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable William Baron 

Sandhurst, G.C.I.E., Governor and President in Conn(^il. 

May it please your Excellency,— The undersigned inhabitants 
of Poona beg most respectfully to submit for the consideration 
of Government that for the last eight weeks they have been 
sabjeoted to a reign of terror, duo to the irregular and oppres- 
sive high -handedness of the special agency employed by Plague 
Committee for the inspection, fumigetion, and lime-washing 
of houses, for searohing out plague patients, and for the 
segregation of healthy persons. Wo have but little fault to 
find with the rules made by the Plagise Committee under 
orders of Govemment, but unfortunately, owing to the nature 
of the special agency employed, these rules are ofUm violated, 
and wh^ parties injured apply lor rediest: to tbe (kwnmittee, 
they fril to find it. 

The complaints of oppression and irregularity were lately 
represented on our behalf by the Deccan flahha and the 
Anjiiman AsKOciation, but tlie letter addressed in that bobatf 
received no other reply than that ** the representation has been 
oonsiderad by the Committee.” Meanwhile there haa been no 
change in the methods followed by the search and fumigation 
parties. We have been therefore compelled to submit this 
representation to Ck>vemment, and we request that Govem- 
ment will be pleased to take snob steps as they may deem 
necessary to remove all causes of complaint by adopting flie 
several suggestions made on onr hphalf in the letter addressed 
to the Committee by the Deccan fiabha and the Anjuman 
Assodatiem. 

In substantiation of the complaints made, we have authorised 
the associations above named to append to this petition certain 
statmuents made and signed by the parties aggrieved, which 
will serve as samples of many more similar acts of opprsadon 
from which we suffer. We shall mention some of the prin- 
cipal imints to which these oomplamts relate ; — 

(а) People are often sent to the plague hospital without a 
pro^r medical examiuatitm being previouely made tq aatldtf 
the authorities that flie pezeous removed up suffeimir fmot 
plague. As some instancosof this complaint, we beg to reanesA 
Government to refer to statements marked c in the ufqienmx. 

(б) Relatives and ndgltbours of plague patients, end even 
passers-by, are at ouoo hurried to the segregation oanq^ with- 
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^l|ting iJ}ow«d time to mke piroper ams(9^ent» for ih^ 
custody of the proportg^ in their houees. 4 h iustaucco of thk 
irregular procedure, ure refer to the statomenta marked b, 

{c) In. the inspection of inmates of houses sometiiilea persons 
are subjected to the indignity of being forced to remove all 
the cdothes freou ihnir bo^cs in the presence of the members 
of the search parties and other j^eojde. We refer to the state- 
ments marked <?. 

(d) The native gentlemen who volunteered to accompany 
search parties, and were ap^mted by the Committee to that 
duty* are slighted, and their suggestions are disregarded. In 
support of this, wo beg that reference may be made to these 
geutlemei^, who, feeling that they are not projierly trusted, 
decline to accompany the search parties. 

(e) In the inspection of houses no respect is shown to the 
religious sentiments of natives, in regard to the sanctity of the 
kitchen and of rooms where worship is offered. In some oases 
the idols in Hindu temples Imvc been polluted. We refer to 
the statements marked e. 

(f) Kot withstanding the injiincstions of the Committee in 
that behalf, much mischief is done in regard of propertjp- in 
burning or destroying, though the rules of the Committee 
require that only the bedding and the clothing of the deceased 
sliuttld be burnt. As instances wo refer to the statements 
marked /. 

(y) Persons occupying houses are threatened, and in some 
cases assaulted, when tocy remonstrate against the procedure 
followed by the search parties in the matter of forcibly open- 
ing lo(5ks and destroying property. lustonoes will be found in^ 
the statements marked ff. 

(//) In a few oases the modesty of native ladies has not been 
respected. We refer to the stat.emeuts marked h. 

(f) Oomplumts were made to the Committee* but tlie persons 
iujorod have failed to obtainVedress. The parties injured have 
no ineaiiH of finding out the names of the soldiers who mis- 
bohave, and who thus bring discredit on the whole body. It 
may be that all the memlH^rs of the search and other parties 
do not misuse the power conferi-ed on them, but it is not 
*X>oHsible to find ont the names of such as do misconduct them- 
helves or to identify them. 

In these and many qther ways the whole town is virtually 
treated as if the men employed in the inspectiou and other 
work wore absolute masters of the person and jiroperty of the 
inhabitants, and tliat for the time the prob'otion of law was 
withdrawn from thofli. Biich a state of things has driven 
away thousands of the population from the city and those who 
cannot afford to go out feel that to the horrors of plague and 
famine from which they are suffering a worse terror has been 
added which leaves them no pc^iaoe of mind either by day or by 
night. Since British rule ooramenced, the people of this city 
have never had such experience, and they accordingly prey 
that, as suggested on their behalf by their leading associations, 
Government will take steps and relievo them from their present 
auxiotios and sufferings. We do not object to the inspection 
of hoas<;s for finding out ]ilague cases, or to the removal of 
patients to the hospital, or to the segregation of healthy 
persons ; but we request that the agency and methods employed 
in Bombay may be followed in Poona. 

And for this act of kindness wo idiall as in duty bound ever 
pray. 

To John Hecourcy Atkins, T.C.S., Secretary to Government 
General l^epartment. 

Sir,— We beg to forward hcrewitli a petition for tbe con- 
Bideratlon of Government, signed by noaily 'i,000 inhabitants 
of the oily, complaining of oertaiu irregular and oppressive 
proceedings of some members of ^e agency at present em- 
ployed for the inspection, fumigation, and lime- washing of 
hotties, for searching out plagne patients, and for the segrega- 
tion of healthy persone. We ai>pead, also, copies of letters 
addressed by our Aeeeeiatiou to the Plague Oommittee, and 
the replies xeeaiued thereto. Attached to the petition are 
statements, each duly eigned, showing mrtioulars under dif- 
ferent heads of the. cases iu which complaints have been made. 
Such statements could be multiplied to smy extent, but only a 
few of them tinder each head, which admit of easy verifica- 
tion, haine been appended* As the replies received from the 
OeminittS# w»U shew that they are either not disposed to give 


redress, oethsii.eveii if they ware so du{|Mwed;|h^ 

to ecoure on the. part of w different |mu^ 

work the observance of their own ruteff^.y^ reatm 

Government will be pleased, In view of 

the panic, and demcriilisatiou wMdh 

such fftepe as they may deem neoeesaty to substfitutev. lu 

of the agency at present employed, Kuoh PS WCS 

be more amenable to control, on the plan 

with such success. . For a fuller statement of' our reaeons we 

beg to refer Government to our second letter to the ehahesBisS 

of the Poona Plague Committee, where we have euggeeted 

change. . j » 

We also bog to point out to Government that the inipeetiaa 
of villages by British soldiers is wholly uncalled lor^ iaassuaeh 
as Ihe district stvtUitios do not show that atou^ 

Poona have been affected by the plague. Only a few; oaees 
were reported in two or throe villages, out these were impiated 
from affected parts, and as such do not warrant the mibjeetioii. 
of all villages about Poona to the stringent operatkms of thel 
Plague Committee. The panic and the other evila that wave 
the direct result of the plague oj^atioiui iu the city would he 
far more disastrous in the villages. We would iherefora 
suggest that the duty of inspecting the villages should be 
entrusted to the Mamlatdars and the village doctms. 

Lastly, we have to request that Government will be pleased' 
to order the immediate ^continuance of the night seicoheB jm 
suspected houses by soldiers, which have been recently insti- 
tuted. Such searches lead to great abuses, without tbeit 
yielding any good results. — We have the honour to rsmabiv 
Sir, your most obedient servants, 

Visuxoo MoaKBRAU Bninn, President Beocan 
Sabha. 

AnnuL Fkbo.7Xuau, President Anjaman Aaso- 
oiaiion. 

KooiH>oswA3fY Mudlias, Stfdar, Beocan. 

Haui INabayaw Apts, Honorary Sqgretary 
Baooun Sabha. * 

Beccan Sabha Kooms, Poona, Hay ID, 1897. 


On «Tu]j 26 we reoeived the following telegram 
from an esteemed carrespondent in Bombay: 

Memorial 10th May sent, as stated by Lord 
George llamilton, on 21st May. Oollecting signa* 
tores. But on tbe 20th April similar memorial was 
sent to Mr. Band. Memorial 10 th May was seat to 
Lord Sandhurst because Mr. Band gave unsatls- 
lactory reply. Has Lord Sandhurst seen fixst 
memorial ? Two memorials causing confusion.” 


A Poona correspondent writes, under date July 6 : 
The appendices accompanying the memorial d 
the Deccan Sabha and of the Anjuman-i-Islam we^ 
forwarded to Government on 10 May last in 
original, and up to this time no enquiry to our 
knowledge and in the presence of the eomplamants 
has l^en made, nor has any reply been up to this 
day vouchsafed to tbe memorialists. The signatories 
to the appendices are respectable men, and we have 
every oonfidenoe that the complaints were made in 
good faith. • 

The English abstracts of the original appenSioM 
(which were in Marathi) have been sent by mail, 
which takes this letter. The oomplaints forming the 
appendices are only a few out of hundreds made to 
the Poona Plague Oommittee by the people. All 
these are doubtless on the Oommittee’s hite. 

Government within a week of tiie lamentable 
murders of Lieutenant Ayerst and Mr. Band has 
imposed a punitive police on the Poona city for 
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tWo Tears, ooetiag nearly three laoa ct rupees. The 
miners were apparenuy tiie work el a lew mis- 
creants, for whose misdera the whole eity is to be 
punished. Gorenunent prondses socm to specify &e 
section or sectioas of the populace from whom the 
cost will be reeorered. 

to the present Goremment does not know 
who have committed the murders. Notwithstanding 
this they hare pronounced judgment and inflictea 
sentence.’^ 

A Bombay correspondent writes under date, 
July 9 

want to put you on your guard about the 
Poona busineiBi sensational telegramg about which 
have eridently been sdred home. I have seen a 
number of the Poona leaders, including Mr. Tilak, 
and I hare read with care the papers diarged with 
sedition. 1 haye also seen the memorials sent to 
the Ooveniment by the I^eooan Sabha. (i) As to 
the leaders of the people ; they know as much about 
the outrage aa you do, and they are as distressed as 
any honest xnan should be in consequence of the 
murders of Lieut. Ayerst and Mr. Band : (ii) As to 
the papers charged with sedition ; all tbeir complaints 
are directed against the Plague Committee, not 
against tiie central Government, and surely it is not 
seditieus to complain concerning a public committee, 
even thpugh it be appointed by a Government and 
offlicerba by ith ofEciats? and (3) the memorials con- 
tain^ serious charges against the soldiers who visited 
houses of the people when searching for plague 
cases. These charges are made over the signatures 
of respectable Hindu and Mussulman gentlemen, 
and the Government merely, in answering (an 
answer after two or three days’ consideration) say, 
^our memorial has been recorded.’ Further 
Pandita Bamabai (you must know of her) has 
brought definite charges against the Plague Ad- 
ministration. These charges appeared in a public 
letter written in May last, and, with our present 
knowledge, one wonders why no notice was taken of 
this lady’s statement. As to the punitive force in 
Poona, i^e municipality have no funds. Plague 
and fjHmine have depleted their treasiuy. We here 
are quite in the dark as to the motives or reasons 
which prompted the Government to take this foolish 
and cruel etqp. However, I think the storm of rage 
will blow over. Already the Anglo-Indian press are 
moderating their language^ and I think they are a 
little ashamed of their outburst. Gould not there 
be an enquiry into tilie whole plague administration 
of Poona?” 


n.-*THE <«FULL BBPLT’’ OP THE BOMBAY 

QOvmmsmT. 

On July 5, Lord George Hamilton read in the 
House of Commons, anud loud cheers, what he 
described as a ** f idl reply ” Irom Lord Sandhurst to 
the Poona nmmorial ot May 1^- In the present 
temper of, the House of Ctommons it is easy to 
provoke ohe^ horn Tory members below the gang- 
way, and Lord Sandhurst's repfy proves on analysis 
to be considerably less than Lord G. 

Hamilton’s exrited hearers were ready, to think. 


!|9ke reply, which is given at length in ow ParHa* 
mmtary report, may be analysed thus — 


AXiUCOAXtOir OF PoQXi. 

Maxoaxiii. 

(a) People weie oftaa leixt 
to the plague hoii|StBl with- 
out proper medioal eaaTOina- 
tion; 

(b) BelatiTee and nrigh- 
boursof plague patients were 
hurried to the segtegafion 
camp ; 

(r) Inmates of hoiwes were 
subjected to indignity in 
inspection; 

(d) Kative Tolunteers, being 
sli^ted, refused to accom- 
pany search parties ; 

(0) Beliglous sentiments 
were offended by pollution 
of kitchens, and places of 
worship ; 

(/) Jmperty was, contrary 
to rule, destroyed or burnt ; 

(f) Inmates of houses were 
thi^teued or assaulted when 
they remonstrated against 
forcible opening of looks, and 
destruction of property ; 

(A) In a few oases modesty 
of native ladies was not 
respected ; 

(t) Cktmplaints were made 
in vain, and no means of 
finding out the names of the 
ottenders. 


BartiT OF Loan Biinfavm. 
People were not so sent^ 


The greatest care was 
taken. 


I have not heard of any 
allegationB of indignity bring 
substantiated. 

Native volunteers accom- 
panied searrii parties to the 
very end. 

Search parties were in- 
stmeted to have regard to 
religious feelings. 

Bperial care was taken to 
avoid needless destruction. 

No unnecessary violnnoe 
was used in entering houses. 


I do not believe tlie possi- 
bility of indignity to native 
women. 

Officers were in plentiful 
atttendance. and it was made 
known that complaints should 
be made to them. 


Is this a ** full reply ” ? It seems to us to be a 
point-blank denial of the allegations, and little^ 
more. There is, of course, no question as to the 
instructions given. The point the memorial is 
that the instructions were disobeyed. Lord Sand- 
hurst, as we remark elsewhere, has won golden 
pinions in Bombay as a just' and sympathetic 
Governor, and no human being will question his 
word. But we submit, with great respect, that in 
this matter expressions of personal opinion (as dis- 
tinguished from actual knowledge) are as little 
oondusive as references to orders which are alleged 
to have been broken. As for tire answer to allega- 
tion («) we refer our readers to the statement of the 
limes of India which we print in ** Indiana.” 

Lord George Hamilton says that he telegraphed 
to Bombay for ** a categorical reply to each series of 
accusations.” Now, obviously a reply is of little 
value if it is not based upon enquiry. Upon what 
sort of enquiry, we ask, was Lord Sandhurst’s reply 
based? It is bard to say, because ten days later 
(July 15) Lord G. Hamilton said (i) that on receipt 
of &e Poona memorial the Bcnnbay Government 
desired Mr. Band to report upon it; (ii) that the 
reply of the Govemmriat was postponed until his re- 
port should be received ; and (iii) that ik$ report was 
eiiU ineomptete at the time of hie mwrder and conse- 
quently no reply had yet (July 16) been given. 

It is plain, theretoe, that the Government of 
Bombay had not a complete report from Mr. Band 
i^n which to base the full repl^ ” read to the 
Honse of Commons by Lord G. Hamilton. 

But did they nfake sj^oial and full enquiry oh 
receipt of Lord G. Hamilton's telegram asUng lor 
** a categorical reply? ” This again can hardly have 
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the oftse. The dates here are impcwiaiit It 
wBAm July 1 that Sir W!* Wedd^hum called Lord 
• Gr. HasultoA’e attMitioft to the Poom memorial, and 
until that time (see ParHamentary report) Lord O. 
HamStott had not seen a copy. Pour days later 
(July d) he read out Lord Saadhunrt’a reply, having 
telegraphed to him after aeeing the memorial. Lord 
Sandhurst’s reply is dated Jmy 4. On an outside 
esrimate, thmre<(»re, there were only three days in 
which ehquiry could be made. Will it be suggested 
that full enquiry into the Poona allegations comd be 
made, and was actually made, between^ July 1 and 
July 4 ? If not, upon what sort of knowledge was 
the full reply ” of the Bombay Government based ? 

These oonsiaerations serve, we think, to emphasise 
the demand for a full judicial enquiry. 


III.-THE ATTACas: ON PBOPEaSOE GOKHALE. 

If the question asked by Sir J. Fergusson in the 
House of Commons on July 13 were to convey the 
impression that Professor Gokhale (an accomplished 
Indian gentleman, whose reputation cannot be im* 
paired by scurrilous and anonymous scribblers in 
the Times) had originated the allegation that two 
women were violated by British soldiers employed * 
on plague duty in Poona, the impression would be 
totally v^rong. What Professor Gokhale said, in an 
‘interview” reported ip the Manchester Guardian on 
July 2, was : — 

oorreMpondents, whoso word I can trust absolutely, 
report tho violation of two women, one of whom is said 
afterwards to have committed suicide rather than survive her 
• shame/* 

The following letter from Professor Gokhale was 
printed in the Manchester Guardian of J uly 1 3 : — 

To the Miior vf the MAVCHBStKa Guabuiak. 

Sir, —With referen^ to the questions asked yesterday in the 
House of Oommoua about a statement contained in the report 
of the interview which your representative had with mo some 
time back, 1 hope you will allow me to say a word. Sir James 
FergU8Sou*8 question reads as thoagh he thought that the 
allegation of the violations originateil with me. The facts, 
h(»wever, are these. In the month of May last I received 
several letter.s from Poona f rom ditferent individuals complain- 
ing bitterly, among other things, of tho violation of two 
wonum (one of whom was reported by one correspondent to 
liave subsequently committed suicide). Among these letters 
there were two from two friends whom I have known for 
years, and who are incapable of cunsoioosly misleading me. 
uhey not only corroborated the allegation about tho violation, 
but gave me some particulars about one of tho two women. Z 
have shown these two letters to some of my English friends. 
Tho alleged outrages were referred to aud comment^ 
upon in severe terms in some of the vernacular papers, copies 
of which wore seut me. 1 mentioned oil these facts to your 
representative, and he has refarted me oorreotly. 

I see from a Reuter's telegram that the Bombay Government 
have directed Mr. l^umb to euquiro into the allegations. Under 
these oirouiUKtanoeB, is it not rather premature that Lord 
Sandhurst should stigmatise them as a malevolent invention ? 

1 do not say that because these allegations are made, therefore 
they are necessarily true. But I think they ought to have 
been ptoitq^y enquired into at the time when th^ were first 
made in Poona, so as to prevent a general belief in native 
ouroles that there was some foundation for them.— I am, ete., 

G. K. Goshalx. 

28, Ganden Road, Olapham, July 14, 1897. 

Sir W. Weddwbttrn and the writer of the interview 
both 4 Btoted--one in the the other in the 


Manehetier had MW 

theletti^.iwlmed'to*^ 

An P^teaeor QoMuile Mk ^ 

Bombay on Friday, Jn^ 13^ he 
rep]^ at onoe to attacks made 
newip^m anbeeqneiit to timi - ^ 

Two abusive and giotesquily 
signed Sorutatmv” Appeared m the 
17 and July 23. / . i ; 

The following inoorreot statement, in « ifjmte ^ 
incorrect statements, appeared in the lettM €ljt 
July 23: * 

Mr. Gokhlee was the hearer of the memorial to. ifiiioh Air 
William refers, truly dated Hay 10th laat .... andkeako 
brought over a variety of other dooumento dealing wllh 
Bimito allegations.’* 

We can afdrm from p^sonal knowledge that I9il4 
statement is absolutely friae. P^fessdr (^hsle 
left Poona on Karen 5, being deputed to ^ve 
evidence before the Boyal Oommission on Iho^n 
Expenditure. As he is joint seoretory of the Deoow 
Sabha, a copy of the memorial of Kay 10 wan 
forwarded to him by his colleague, Kr. Apte, one of 
the signatories of the memorial for his infomsetion. 
This document and the newspapers and letters 
f erred to were received by Mr. Gokhale in London 
some time after his arrival. 


IV.-Sm W. WBDDERBURN’S LETTERS TO 
THE “TIMES.” 48^ 

The following letter to the Editor appeared in the 
Times of July 8 : — 

Sir, — In to-day’s issue you refer to the telegram 
from Lord Sandhurst as an emphatic reputation of 
tho charges contained in the Poona memorial of the 
10th of May, adding that it is open to me and my 
friends to impugn the credibility of the statements 
made by the Bombay Government. All that I have 
hitherto done in the matter of this memorial has 
boon to ask Lord George Hamilton whether he has 
received a copy of it; whether enquiry has bpen 
made into the truth of the allegations contained 
therein ; and what answer was given to the prayer 
of the petitioners, the prayer being that the system 
followed in Bombay should also be follow^ in 
Poona. I propose tp show that from the circum- 
stances of the case I was justified in asking these 
questions, to the two latter pt which I have as yet 
received no answer. . ^ 

No one denies the genuineness of the memorialf 
and the known facts regarding it are as follows : 

1. Two thousand Hindtts and Muhammadans of 
Poona, acting jointly, presented this memorial, 
couched in moderate terms, to the Government of 
Bombay complaining of ilL-tiraatment and oppression. 

2. To the memorial was added an appendix con- 
taining specific charges signed by the parties 
aggrieved; and 

3: The memorial was forwarded to the Govern- 
ment by the presidents of the leading Hindu and 
Muhammadaii Associations of the Leooan. 

With regard to these facts I have the following 
observations to make For the last three or four 
years the relations between the Hindu and Muham- 
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aadan oommtuiitids in Poona have been much 
strained. When, therefore, we find ihem acting 
jttmtlj, it is a matter of no small signifieonoe, and 
seems to indicate tbcd: there must Imire been some 
substantial grievance common to both communities. 
Then as r^rds the persons who signed the 
memorial. ^Hie first name is that of Mr. Bhide, 
president of the Deccan Sabha. 1 have known this 
gentleman well for some 25 jears, and he bears 
the very highest character ior independence and 
uprightness. He is now 70 years old, and, after 
serving Government in high judicial offices for about 
40 years, he has retired on the maximum pension 
allowed by the regulations. He is the head in 
Poona of the moderate party which advoc.ates social 
as well as political reform, and regards the stability 
of British rule as the basis of all it» hopes. It is 
simply absurd to suppose that he would have en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to bring false and malicious 
complaints against the authorities. Bimilorly as 
regards Mr. Mudliar, another signatory, who is one 
of the wealthiest men in Poona, who is well known 
in Anglo-Indian society, and who has recently been 
raised to the rank of Pirst Class Sirdar, that being 
the highest grade among the Deccan nobility. A 
memonal ma^ng definite allegations, and vouched 
for by gentlemen of such a position, was clearly 
entitled to careful attention and enquiry. 

Also it is to be noted that the complaints regard- 
ing Poona plague administration were not confined 
to extreme jpurnals or to those published at Poona. 
Take,*^ for example, so moderate a paper as the 
Indian Hpeotaior^ published at Bombay, and edited 
by Mr. Malabari, the well-known social reformer, 
l^is is what he says in his issue of May 30 with 
regard to the employment of European soldiers in 
house visitations at Poona : — 

. ** Wliile Genertil Gatacre and liia colloaguOH may well claim 
to have given an objeot-leaHon in administration by very 
nearly succeeding in reoinidling people, by means of patience, 
tact, and conciliation, even to meaKures for which they liavo 
an inborn dislike, the Poona Plague Committee seemed to do 
thingH, from beginning to end, in a manner in which they 
ought never to have b^n done. The unwisdom of intrusting 
the delicate and roKponnible business of bouse- to-bouse visitu- 
tions to soldiers, and of i^umlTig a deaf oar even to verified 
aomplaintB of wanton damage to property and of injury to 
body and mind, is now pretty well known.” 

Looking to these considerationB I again repeat my 
questipus, What enquiry was made into the allega- 
tions in the memorial, and what reply was given to 
the memorialists IP 

I have, etc., 

W. WEDDEEBUEN. 

House of Commons, July 6. 


The following letter, dated July 14. appeared in 
the Tim^ of Jidy 17 : — 

2b the EAiti^ ef the Timbr. 

Sir, — As 1 was not present in the House at ques- 
tion time yesterday, when (on private notice) some 
enquiries were made regarding Professor Qokhale 
and the statements put lorwaid by him respecting 
the plagtfo at Poona, perhaps you will allow me to 
state that he is a professor at the Fergusson College 
st Poona, and was one of the four r^resentative 


Indiati witnesses delegated to pve evidence befoM 
the Eoyal Commission on Indian Expenditure^ '1 
hav^e known him for many years^ and can state ^at 
he bears tba highest character lor integrity ; and 
his public spirit is shown by the fact that he and his 
colleagues, who .are life members of the college, 
have voluntarily devoted twenty years of their lives, 
on a mere pittance, to the cause of education. As 
he had recently come from Poona, I invited' the 
members of the Indian Parliamentaiy Committee to 
meet him and the other Indian witnesses in the 
conference pom of the House, and he then stated 
what he knew about the plague administration. As 
regmrds the violation of women, what he said was 
that he had received private letters from friends 
whose word he could trust absolutely, in which 
the allegation was oox^ined. Further than this he 
did not go, and in this statement he was certainly 
correct, as he showed me some of the letters. That 
the belief was generally prevalent in Poona is shown 
by similar allegations which appeared at the time 
in the vernacular Press ; and the important question 
is: What enquiry was made by the authorities at 
the time regarding these allegations ? The Govern- 
ment were clearly put upon enquiry by the respon- 
sible memorial of the 10th of May, signed by 2,000 
Hindus and Muhammadans of Poona, in which it 
was stated that in a. few cases the modesty of native 
ladies was not respected. In support of this allega- 
tion statements made and signed by the parties 
aggrieved seem to have been ajipended to the 
memorial ; but, from information I have received, by 
telegraph, it appears that no eucpiiry was made upon 
this memorial, and that no reply was given to the 
memorialists. Until enquiry is made, the truth or 
otherwise of these nenous allegations cannot be 
ascertained. If the allegations are shown to be 
false, by all means let punishment be awarded. 
The Indian Penal Code makes e#nple provision for 
such cases. All I desire is that full enquiry should 
be made, and that the truth should be known. 

I have, etc., 

W. WEDDEEBUEN. 

House of Commons, July 14. 


V.— REPORTED OUTRAGES ON NATIVE WOMEN. 

The following question, which was too late to be 
reported in our Parliamentary Supplement, was 
asked in the House of Commons on Monday, 
July 2G : — 

Major Rakcu o^ked the Seoretaiy of State for India whether 
hiA attention liad been called to a paragraph in the Kuws 
of Tburnday lant embodying a statement from the secretary of 
the Indian AaHOciation to the following elfect Tvpni> gross 
OOHOA are reported of attempted outrage on Hindu girh* in the 
Khana plague iuapeotioii oamp by two European omeers, who 
have b^n suspended by the Government. Pandits Ramabai 
writes to a newspaper ox the seduction of one of her gilds in 
the Poona plague oaitu]>, utterly demoralising the arrangemente 
there. These cases have created a great sensation all over the 
oountiy ** ; and whether there was any truth in either allega- 
tion. 

Lord G. Hamuztox : The anegations allnded to oomdsted of 
two charges—one in connexson with a segregation Camp at 
Khana, in Bengal, fo^ the detention of railway passengers, and 
the other in connexion With the late plague oOmp in Poona. I 
have received the following reports upon them * Ideutonant- 
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Cbvftmor of Bengal reports that polu9e-*iifirgieimt and miUtai^ 
amietant-surgm were obatged with wiikiug immond over- 
tnresito two Hindu ciroue girie and a Japfineee prostitute m 
• aegregatiou huts at Ebana plague inapeetiun camn. Japanese 
consented, end left with poHce-offioer ; (otcuh gmi de^ed, 
wd, on aiaaiistant-eurgeoii pressing, one of. them raised alarm. 
PoUee*o&er dismiss^; assistaut-surgooh suspended. Hia 
case being further inresUgated. Both ai?e of European 
parentage ; polioe-sergeaut bom and domiciled in India.” 
As regards the second ease, the GNtveroor of Bombay tele- 
graphs r—^^Bandita Bamabars assertions had attracts my 
notice, and X enquired into them early in June. The girl she 
mentions was not 'seduoed in the plogoo oamp. She was a 
jdague patient, and was discharged cured. What became of 
her afterwards is not known. The assertion about utterly 
demoralising the arrangements in Poona camp abscJutely un- 
tme. Prom first to last somewhere about 500 female patients 
were admitted ; nearly all had relatives or friends attending 
them ; no complaints of violated modesty wore ever made. 
Oitioer in charge saw Patidita Ramahai herself on several 
occasions in the hospital, but she never made any oomplaiiit 
to him.” 

In this connexion it may be of interest to the 
following telegram, which was printed in the Bailff 
TeUgrajph of Friday, July 23, under the headings : 
“Reported Outrages on Native Women. A Bidi- 
euloue Story : — 

OUB SPECIAL COEBBSPONnfUiT. 

Bo7a»A.Y, Thursday. 

An extraordiaary stoir baa app^red in the JJangahatii, a 
disrofmmblo paper whi<m is published at Chandernagor, in 
French territory, and which the British Post Office authorities 
refuse ii> allow to pass through the mails. 

In the course of this narrative it is alleged that two Bengali 
circuK-riders were ordered to descend from the train ati Khaua, 
and that a young docicjr and a hospital assistant invited them 
home. On the women's z'efusal, the doctor is stated to have 
ordered thorn to the observation camp, where a'c attempt was 
made to assault them. 

• It is added that the screams of tlie women attrai^ted atten- 
tion, with the result, that tbov were rescued. 

The whole story is jKirfectly ridiculous, as those circus girls 
belong to a notorious cIoah. 

On the following day, however — Saturday, July 24 
— the Daily 'Teleyn^ph printed the following : — 

FHOH OUB S7*KCIAL COBBI^SrOXnKNT. 

Bothjiay, Friday. 

The Governor of Bengal Las ordered su enquiry tv) be 
instituted into the Khana case, and meanwhile the assistant- 
Hurgeun, a subordinatu in the Medical Service, and a .sergeant 
of liailway Police have been suspended. 

Notwithstanding this, the native Press accuse the Goveni- 
ment of hushing up the affair. 

The private scc:retary to the Governor wrlU'S that the 
authorities took action on an allegation current in the Amrira 
Baxaar at Calcutta. A native paper says that the story is 
more like a romance than a reality, for it cannot conceive the 
aergeaat acting in the way in which he is reported to have 
done with so many people close by, and considering other 
oirouuistauces. 

In view of Lord G. Hamilton'a answer to Major 
Itasch, the following extract from the editorial 
oolumns of the Daily Telegraph ( J uly 23) possesses a 
certain interest: — 

One of our morning ooutempornries yesterday gave ourrenry 
to a ridiculous story. It was reported on the strength of a 
telegram from the l^isretary of the India Association that two 
gniHs osMCs of attempted outrage on Hindu girls had opeured 
in the Khana plague inspecUon camp, and that tlie offenders — 
two European officers-^hod in oonsequeuce been suspended by 
the Government, On every ground it is to be regretted that 
responsible Jbondon joumals should lend themselves to 
pcopagation of romoun like these, espeoially under the present 
ciruumstanoeSf when every breath of s^ispioion is made use of 
to attack our administratiou in India anu suggest the iucom- 
petenoe, if not the uttor worthlessness, of English officials. 


v:i..--LETTER FROM PANHITA. EAMABA^; » 
The foUowiiKg is the text of 
letter dated May IB, to the 
was refenred to by Lord George Ebttmltoa 
answer to Major Basch ia file Bjouse of 
on July 26, mth reference to the pbgue Ojpeimtill^ 
at Boi^a. Fandita Batnabai — an aeooiiopiieM^ 
Ohristiaii]ady--is so well hsown to the reli|rioitS Afl9^ 
philanthropio public in the TTnited Eiogdom iSuHt 
anything which she sajs on such a subject ia 
to receive attention : — 

Deab OtTABDiAE',—! have come here to live in the Plague ^ 
Hospital, but am safe and sounA thank God. X bate dome 
here to take care of one of my babies, who was sent hm bjy 
order of the doctor on plague duty on the railway atatieit 9 
I dare not send anyone else to this dnogerons place. Xi is a 
truly dangetouM place, though it looks all nice and olSMi as Ikr 
as Uio hospital arrangements are concerned. TbM are Sen 
many doctors and nurses and servants to look after the patleijits 
hero, but the internal state of affairs is questionable. The 
higher authorities do not know much about it, X suppose. 
Some of the doctors on x^kigrue duty act very strangely cm the 
railway stations. 

A yoimg man was fumt here last night. He is as fat and 
healthy -looking as anyone can be, but he is living here because 
he was sent here by the doctor. One day when X was taking 
my girls from Talcganm to Kedgaum, the doctor on dn^ 
examined idl the girls in the train. One of the girls was very 
^ ill f mm the effects of heat and hardships which she had to he^ 

* at Talegaiim. The doctor let her go, but made another girl 
who had nothing the matter with her to get down from the 
railway carriage and frightened her out of her wits. She ^ 
very much excited and began to cry. After examining her we 
doctor was obliged to let her go as she had no fever. Tester-* 
day, however, the same doctor I think found a little in a 
party of our girls who returned homo from Khdgaum^ The 
child in suffering from itch. She is a famine baby and had 
Hligbt fever. He ordered us to send her at once to the plague 
hospital. This morning she bad no fever, but the surgeon 
says we have to stop here for two or three days. However, 
t]u.s is not a matter of grief to me. 

About twi> months ago, when Mr. Plunkett paid his first 
vi^it. to my school, some famine girls wex*e suffering from 
various diseases, such >i8 itch, mumps, disorder of the stomach, 
etc. Mr. Plunkett told me to smd all the girls to the Bassoon 
Hospital, even though they should not have much to suffer 
from. He us.*4uni‘d me at the same time that all the ^rls 
would he safe and well taken care of at the Hospital. So I 
sent many of my girls there, and most of them returned hams 
soon. One of those girls, n famine widow, had strong fever 
r>n her. She was taken for a plafruc case, and was sent to this 
Plague Hosx>ital. We were told that none of us would be 
allowed to come here unless avc stayed as long as the doctors 
thought fit. I could send no one to take care of the pour girl, 
and could not come myself, as I had to look after 1 80 girls, 
and remove thorn from Potma the order uf the magistrate. 

By the time I had a little time to come to Poona and make 
nnquiries, nearly six weeks had elapsed ; and when I enquired 
for her at the Sassoon Hospital on last Saturday* the surgeon 
informed me that the girl had died long ago. Would to God 
she had died instead of living as she lives now. After my 
arrival here last night I enquired for her, and found out that 
she was well and living hero. - 1 desired to see her, but this 
morning I was told by the servant and watchnaan that the girl 
was ** kept ” by a watchman of this Hospital. This man says 
she has gone away, he does not know where.* Two medical 
practitioners and two women serv.^tit8 told me last night that 
ihe girl was well, and I should see her this morning. The 
same jxersouH change their word thiis morning, and say she is 
not hero ; she was discharged, some time ago, and **they did 
not feel bound to inform me of Her discharge from. the hospital,’* 
Strange management is this. Now the giri is gone to the 
devil, lost. loM for ever! O dreadful thought! My heart 
aches for her, for she was a good child. 1 wished I had died 
bt4oro anything of this kind had happened to ^i»o of my 
inrls. 1 owe all this nlef and other troubles to the PoQua 
city uutuorities. God knows how many young girls of good 
character have been separated from their friends in this 
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wAj and was obliged to go to tbe riague Hoemtal and Segre- 
gation Camp and be rained and lost for evet. The Lord knowe 
how many heart-broken mothers are weepinjg for their lost 
xdiildren. The Citj Ufagistrate with other neople living in 
style, know little and oare lets for the hundreas of poor unfor- 
timate viotims of their oarelees rule. 

The sahibs and memsahibs oooaaionally viaHtnjsr segregation 
camps are very pleased with the outside cleanliness of. these 
places. They seem to think that we poor ** natives** do not 
enffor from heat and other ineonvenlexice. There are no proper 
bathrooms and resting places here. The people who come here 
to take care of their sick friends have to sulfer much. I had 
to lie down in the open ground all night. The pricking stones, 
bogs, mosquitoes, and fleas made it impossible for me to go to 
sleep. They told me to sleep in the ward, a miserable shed 
with idve beds in it. One pauent who looks very much like a 
plagpne- stricken woman is lying down on a charpai. She 
vomits very often ; my Httle ohUd is obliged to be next to her. 
Her son slept bn die ground near her eharpaii and 1 was told 
to sleep near tilie ohild, about six feot apart from him. What 
do you think of this!' I suppose the hospital authorities 
think that Indian women ace lost to all sense of shame 
and propriety. I have to he baking here in the heat 
and must write, for 1 have much writing to dp. The 
surgeon told me I had had eyes, and must take oare of 
them. X requested him to let me go into a separate room with 
my child whm I could have a little shaded place. He kindly 
consented to let me into a vacant ward, hut I hear now tliat 
it had been occupied by plague- stricken people. I must 
choose between oiuier have my eyes blinded by the sun, have 
sunstroke or headache, or consent to broatlie in the plague 
germs by going into ^e ward formerly occupied by plague 
patients. The dlthiness of the only iMthroom assigned for 
wepnan living here is indescribable. Women who come here to 
take care of tbrir sick relations, must give up all modesty or 
suffer pains. Kever before have I felt so mortified and put to 
shame, but new this evil has come on me, and I have to thank 
the cltj^ tfbthorifies for it. 1 am writing this with my sore 
eyes to warn parents and friends of young women against the 
moral evils of the {dague hospitals and segregation camps, 
that thrir young women are never safe in these dreadful places. 
Some of my giue offered to come and stay here to take care of 
the child, and now 1 am glad I did not allow them to come 
here. 1 shall never let a girl come alone to this dreadful place 
while I have a little strength in me. Gk>d help the young 
women who may be obliged to oome to such a place as this, 
and may He open the eyes o(,> onr city magistrate and his 
colleagues to see the evils resulting from their heartless, unjust 
rule. 1 am mourning over my lost child as mucli as ever a 
mother mourned, and wish death hod put an end to ^1 this. 
!Hay mothers protect their girl-children, even though it may 
be at the cost of thdr own lives. 

Believe me, 

Yours iu the Lord’s service. 

B4a£.lBAZ. 

Goverziment Plague Hospital, Poona, 

Map 18M, 1897. 


Vn.-THH NATIVE PEESS. 

** Tliere oaa/’ said the writer of Indian Affairs ” 
in the ii July 26, << be no question as to the 
genuine reprabation, with which the news of the 
tragedy has been ooademned by the leading membets 
of the native press ; and, in an admirable article, 
the writer proceeded to summarise the terms in 
whiiAi the acknowledged organs of Indian opinion in 
eaoji Praoideno;^ Bpe» of the crime.^’ In view of 
the demand which is aliU being made (though less 
vahemmitly than three weeks ago) for special restric- 
tions upon the prem in Ind^ it may be interesting 
to quote two authoritative opinions upon the subject. 
Sir William Harkby wrote to the Speeiatw of 
July 17 last: 

should like to add one word m behs^ of, the native 
Ind fin press, which is, 1 think, just new getting more abuse 


than it deserves. I have for years read regularly extracts from 
a large number of native newspapers. The criticisms I hafe 
mot with are sometimes severe, but for the most part reapedtfnl. 
There is oooasionaUjr strong * disapprobation,* out vary rarely * 
‘diBaflection.*** \ 

And here is what Sir Bichard 0.0. (late 

Chief Juatiice in Bengal), wrote in the 
and JRevt 0 W for February, 1895 : 

I can only say I read native papers myself week alter 
week, and never see anvtiring there at all approaohiog sedition 
or even disloyalty or disrespect to English rule, what X do 
find there, and what I rejoioe’ to find, is thoroug^y well 
deserved censure of the arbitraxy conduct of many of the 
Government olficials. I am afraid tiiis is exactly what the 
Government would wish to repress, I consider it a most 
wholesome and salutary means of bringing the miswndnot of 
Government officers to the notice not omy of the Ind ia n people 
hut of the Courts of Justioe.*’ 

We take the following passage from a notable 
sermon preached by the Bishop of Bombay, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Poona, on Sunday, June 27 : — 

At a time like this it behoves us to be specially watoliful of 
ourselves. To say nothing of anything higher, how much is 
at stake at such a time ; how muoh of our character for 
humanity, how muoh of the confidence iu our justice— which 
after all is what keeps India peaceful. It is impossible to go 
about Poona and not be iionvinced of two things ; first, 'who- 
soever and mattysoever the guilty persons may be, still the bifik 
of our Indian neighbours are just as muoh horrified and dis- 
tressed as we, whose fellow-countrymen have been attacked. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more unjust than to lumpaU N atives 
together iu our loathing for those who are guilty. And, next, 
the uneducated may bslieve us to be ca]^ble as a body of 
exacting iiidiscriminate vengeance for the crime of which some 
have Ih^u guilty. As I look at the shamed, cowed groups 
whicli have gii^ered at the comers of the streots and look 
asbince at European passers-by, I have road in the glances 
that they cast no hatred, racial or otherwise, no glorying in ' 
that which had been done, but first an appalled sense of shirae 
that sttidi things should have been done on their behalf, and, 
secondly, a feeling of imeasiuess as what may ensue to 
the community as the consequence of guilt in a few. And I 
have thought, as I read this last, is it possible that they know 
us so little P After all these years of our^rule, do they suppose 
us capable to-day of letting loose a military vengeance, in- 
discriminately for the shedding of Christian blood. 


VIII.— SOME OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

We add a seleotion of extracts from the numerous 
articles which have appeared in British newspapers 
of all shades of opinion : — 

’Waktsd: Enuuist bt a PBorsn Bodt. 

There are two ways of looking at an event like this. The 
one is to make up one’s mind at the outset that the Indian 
Government is a bureaucracy manned and served by angels, so 
that there can be no quesuon of the wifidom of its way of 
stamping out the plague, or of the perfect delicacy, judgment, 
and self-restraint with which the work is carriM out by 
British soldiers. The other way is to start with the assump- 
tiou that British officials in India* can err like other men, and 
that if they have erred the nature of their error ought to bo 
ascertained in order that its repetition may be avoided. The 
former way is marvellously iu fav<jur just now with our Jingo 
pape», which are crying out hysterically for reprisals,** as one 
of them puts it, and eap^aUy forthe suppression of any Indian 
newspaper which the Indian Government dislikes. The 
TifMBi fbr instance, thinks that the Government must stop 
false and malicious miarepresentationa of its motives aud 
methods.” Palse and inidirions minepresentations of motives 
and methods are the oflenoes with whirii, in so many words, 
practically ewetj Ministiw ooitstaatiy charges its opponents in 
this country. Every imiMds Ifinister is sure that the Oppo- 
silioB and its press aSw ” falsely misrepresenting ** hhn, and 
doing it wilfully too. Bat in India the Thaat and those 
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who are no <irt8er propoee that Government sfaonld be em* 
^powered to ran away irorn whatever they.diooae to think a lie 
instead at facing ft. and from what Lord George Hamilton 
eald on Thttrad^ there Is. aome reason to fear that he has lost 
his head too. reopte Who im able to keep their heads most be 
on the alert to prevent the Indian Government and the India 
OlRoe from playing Kassian or Tniktsh trloks wi^ the freedom 
of the press inlnma under the dslaslon that th^ will make it 
it any the easier to govern theoodntry. With a free press— 
which, of opniiO) does not mean a press exempt from the 
oldigation to refrain, like individual oitixons, from incitements 
to orimtnal offenoes-^^the Indian Government has some little 
light thrown on sentimentB of the peoples it governs, and 
may receive timcdy warnings of dangerous discontents. It 
most not be let blow oat such rashligbts of this Mad as it has 
to light its way. It would be more to the |tarpose if a proper 
body ware appointed to enquire into the oiroumstanoes pre- 
osdtng the Poona outrages. There is a strong presumption 
that a bad mistake was made, and unless the whole truth is 
brought out it will be felt that the same mistake may at any 
be committed again^ ]^haps with even more tragic results. — 
Ma*ieh$»tir 0mrdim^ July 3. 

«Tkb PBorauANDA. OF TagasON.^* 

It is full time, and a bit over, for the Indian Government 
to adopt stringent measures against native journals which 
systematicadly incite the population to rebellion. When we 
lately commented upon this vital matter we had before us only 
a few extracts from the disloyal prints, but to-day many 
ad^tioual sample-s of a still viler sort come to band. Almost 
all taunt the inhabitants of the Western Preiddency with lack 
of conrage in not forcibly resisting the measures taken by 
Mr. Band to stamp out the plague, and with hardly an ex- 
oeptimi lying representation is made that the soldiers employed 
in this work of humanity, at the peril of their o?m lives, are 
liabituaUy guilty of the lowest blackguardism. In some 
instances, edl disguise is thrown off, and the Government 
receives warning that tbo^ awful scenes of 1857 are likely to 
have early repetition. In one insttinoe, it is even charged 
against Lord £lgin and bis ooUeagues that they are taking 
revenge for the tortures inflicted by Tantia Topi on Europeans, 
an evident attempt to revive and accentuate those racial and 
• religions auimositios which culminated in the Mutiny. And 
er> Uie propaganda of treason goes on day after day, week 
after week, without, apparently, any remodial steps being 
taken. We have iidit heard of a single prosecution from first 
to last; the result is, of course, that these vile defamers of 
British rule, believing themselves safe from punishment, go 
from bad to worse 4n their campaign of calumny. Nor does 
the seed ol murderous treason always fall upon sterile soil ; the 
late assassination of Identenant Ayerst, the simultaneous 
attempt to kin Mr. Baud, and the att(t<*k on a native detective, 
were unquestionably the first fruits of the iuteuded harvest. 
But surely the tudiau Penal Code must provide some means of 
dealing with incitemonts to rebellion aud murder ; there is not 
« civilised country in the world where Press licence would bo 
permitted, for a single day, to proceed to such perilous lengths. 
Half dozen successful prosecatioua would probably suffice to 
stamp out an evil which, in its far-reaching consequences 
might be more terrible than the plague itself. — Globe, June 30. 

Want of Txot anu Disobetiox. 

There has been mxirder at Poona. The matter will natorally 
engage the attention of ParlLament, and to-day an attempt 
wlU be made to beg the whole question of the remedy by 
euggostiug the suppression of the liberties of the native Press. 
It would be a great mistake. If false reports are spread in the 
Press, the Gk>verttmeat of Jndia most find out bow to spread 
true ones. It has ample means of every sort at its command, 
and it ought not to have to confess that it cannot meet the 
native soiibes on their own ground. It will be much more to 
the point to enquire into the nature ol the practices of which 
^le people oompbin, and to ascertain if they cannot be modified 
in such a way as.to remove the local prejudice against them. 
It is more than probable that the whole diffiotUty arises from a 
certain want of tact and discretion on the part of some persons 
in anthprity. The greased cartridge seamed too contemptible 
a grievance to reqnire the disphiy of those qualities— -but we 
know what came of that.— Ifeue, July 1. 

Tiiobb Wvsaso BinioxiB! 

The Jaieit newt from India ie like moot of the evil tidings 


that come at intervals from our remote Dep^dent^. It 

makes one wish most vehemently that the never 

at any time b^h prevailed on to instal « '8MididsI'.G . 

at Westminster, for improves anew that 

any-price is the Party thgt: does most to 

tronble of war. There it no di^t ihat 

anoes in India— which, enable us to xwiae fd 

that second Mntlny on which oar eheml^ art 

due to the fact that for twelve years ML sorb' ol w^eoi^ik#^ ' 

Babns have been allowed, by i^cial permhuloii :)^ 

Bipon, to scatter broadcast whatever venomooslioB It ocomgM 
to them to ntter. It . has bmn all too clear lor manyn ^day 
that the granting of this license has had dbattrous resiiltB* 
Their outward and visible sign has been mnider, and welmvB . 
learned since then, through the medium of copious qaetationa . 
from the native Press, how it was that the .onniB namo to he 
committed. We have rejoiced at Lord Geors^ HansHton^e 
assurance that Poona will be made to underatanq. 

Britain will not always be fettered by the ettors el, those who 
have served her from time to time according to the mcoga^ cf 
their abilities . — Mominff J^t, July 8. 

CatTEGORioan DmrxaL.'* 

We would draw attention to the character of the ^ 

Bombay Government to the memorial of the Beooan Sabha 
complmning of the plague administration in Poona, and to the 
circumstances under which that reply was telcs^phed. Lord 
Sandhurst's answer is diiiefly a oatej^oal deniaJi ; it was tele- 
graphed in haste in reply to the Semtary el Statens telegram.. 
CTpon what kind of enquiry is that answer based ? We ao not 
imagine that any reasonable man wOl, upon reflection, regard 
the bare denial of indignities as a suffiomnt answer to allega- 
tions signed by *2.000 persons, and corroborated In the startlmg 
letter which we bave quoted at the head of this article. Nor 
can these two thousand pmeons, their statements and their 
feelings, be waived aside In the off-hand manner which a 
certain portion of the Press affect. Some of the signatories, at 
any rate, are representative men, some Govemmc^jiensioners, 
some holding responsible positions. Moreover, those who have 
pat their names to statements alleging speeifloaUythe pollution, 
of their homes cannot in any case be lightly brushed aside. To 
these men that poUadon is a grievous shame, even though they 
be not rsHponsible. and, as reluctant witneaaes to their oWn 
degradation, they claim with special force an attentive hearing. 
But atKive all stands out this admitted faot.^ Unless the letter 
from Mr. Band is a forgery, women have been Inspected for 
bubonic plague in the public streets of Poona by search parties 
ooutaining men — and this, if nothing else, caUs for vigorous 
enquiry at the hands of the Government. Do not let us be 
misunderstood. We are for stamping out rebellion promptly 
a!id sternly, though we are not for changing our general policy 
io a panic, and beoauso of a special emergency. But we do 
not like haste or petulant anger directed not against special 
offenders, but against a whole people who have grievonaly 
suffered. — Zfniif/ Chronicle, July 7. 

Tub Poona BB.iinaN. 

Poona, of course, has long been notorioas as the hotbed of 
Southern India fanaticiem ; a town and dUitriot where the 
crafty, routinoas, semi-educated Brahmin walked at large, 
and freely propagated in newspaper and bazaar his faitii in 
the liberation and regeneration ox India on high-caste lines. 
.... The PoOna Brahmin sees the redcoats of the Poona 
garrison, and concentrates his fanatical iateUigence on the 
the simplest method lor their extermination. Stagnation was 
his birthright, stagnation is his creed, and stagnation is the 
ouly coffin be requires. All that we have doOe for India is 
but oil on the flames of his revenge. And yet it is this man, 
whether as a Government official or a newnpaper editor, who 

ersuaded Tjord Bipon and Lord Bipon’s school of chicken- 

oarted philanthropists to give him an unbridled press, invite 
him to Government House and christen bim a martyr .... 
The Brahmin f anatio is most powerful and hurtful in his 
press. There is no oensomhip in India. In fact, a censor- 
ship on Bossian lines there never will be. But it is 
to-day very generally conceded that something must be 
done to teach the native editor the diffk?enoe between press 
liberty and press lice&ce ; and the expurgation the seditious 
aud palpably lying articles against Quean, and 

army is the one &iiig wanted. This form of censorship is 
xndeM ahsolately necessaxy, now and at once, if we wish to 
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M>Te oontexitod and law-Hbiding* pprHou of Hindus aiid 
MuMulmaDA from pitting themttelvois ay^innt: our bayoueta, at 
iho inati^atiou of tbo lugh^oaate fauatio, Evidence ^Oa to 
polftt that the Brabtnm editor ia roaponaible lor tbe P<»ooa out- 
ntgea, avd aaaairiiiiH by the pen may, in the lonj? run, prove a 
deal more formidabie to Brltuh rule in India than aaaaaaina by 
thn 8Word.-*i>et/y Mmi, July 1. 

“OUB LkAST RBFLEOrrsrE JiXOOlfiS*’ AND TIXH (tA«. 

J9b eouner had the newa beeti telegraphed from Poona than 
OUT leant reflective Jingoes began to talk about a free press 
like mediaeval cardinals and about education like Shakeapeare’a 
Jack Oade. The Indian press, they discovered ou the apot, 
liad too much freedom and too many natives of India wero 
being educated. It is certain, or nearly certain, that the 
xunrders were due to ignorant and supers titious resentment of 
measures taken hy British officials for t.ho stamping out of the 
plague. Yet our wiseacres hold that superstition is best 
combated by suppressing the expresHtou of free thought, and 
il^t you can eradiouto ignorance most eflootually by closing 
schools and colleges. One of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s stories 
describes tlie murder of an Englishman in India. Jfe had 
petted the child of hia Indian servant, and when the child died 
soon afterwords of fever the Indian attributed it to the 
Englishman's exercise of on evil eye, and so cut his throat 
quietly and secreted the body. The story leaves a striking 
impression of the gulf which mutual ignorance plac<?H betweeu 
EuroMans and natives of India and of the consequtuit dangers. 
Yet we moment they are reminded of those dangers the-e 
wild writers in England cry out that the gulf must bo widened 
by every means in our power— native newspapers suppressed 
in order that the Indian Government may know less of what 
India is thinking, native colloge.s closed in order that young 
Indians may learn uotbing of our ways and our litcratnr<;. 
John Bright onoe said that the people of this country were a 
very good ]^pla, and that if it received wise advice demo- 
orocy would be a success, but if it'reoiMved bad advice then 
“ God help it.” It is receiving a marvellous amount of bad 
advice in de^, nerat of which may be summed up in tlie 
general counsel that it is to place material above moral interests, 
and to think move than it has done hitherto of being ri<;h and 
strong, and loss than it has done liitherto of suppressing 
slavery, of protecting peoples whoso safety is guaraatcod by 
British treaties, and of giving the people of India any good 
things of European civilisation that they care to receive Tf 
those counsels were followed, no fleet could do much to delay 
out decadence.— (7/rcrdtcn, June 28. 

Sir ALL THU Press be Gaoo kd •' 

A good many Englishmcu in India seem to be of opinion 
that the time has come for checking the li(tenco of the vernacu- 
lar Press by an act of the Legislature similar to that passed in 
Lord Lytton’s time, and jncontinontly rep**alcd by Lord Ripon. 
It may be tieoesMary ; but perhaps there is still time to uttaiu 
the desired end by some less sensational device. The truth is 
that tlie internal poac;e of India is more idfeotively eiisurwl by 
the tndividuid expohcucc and pf>r^onal efl’-u ts of local oflicinls 
thou by the best-inUmtioued and most carefuUy-devisfsd pre- 
cautioiis invented at Simla or Calcutta for iinivcrsal application. 
Some few years ago, in a ianious and thickly -populatc<l city in 
Upper India, the authorities had reason to anticipate a viol^^nt 
oouision .between Hahammadans and flindus. Acting on bis 
own respunaibilsty, the English oflirial in idiargc of the district 
sent formal letters to all the notabilities of tho place requiring 
them, without exception, to appear and ^ihQw cause why their 
dignities and privileges— roats at the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
durbm^ titles of honour, and so forth— should not bo sumaiarily 
cancelled, Tho hint was taken, and with one accord they 
used all their influence to prevent tho threatened &mrnt 0 . 
There was no riot at Delhi on that occasion. This proc:edt«nt 
oonld sGHreely bo preecrlbod for imitation throughout India; 
but the^moraJ, that an experienced district oflic^ can somo- 
times find* ways of bis own lor maintaining order, is well worth 
recording, — Hiaudard^ July 1. 

Pbbss CENsoBsnir “Madly Pooltsh.*’ 

Ko doubt the Government of India must be allowed to deal 
in their own way with any sudden emergetny, as with the 
ordinary reqtdreipettts of the day. But interference with the 
liberty of the Pfe.*s is u "grave matter of public policy which 
cannot be settled withuur the decision of the Cabinet under 
their rM^ponsIbility to tho House of Commons. To anyone 


acquainted with the history of India the suppression of native 
newspapers must seem sheer inidsmnmer madness. Incite- 
ment to crime is punishable in India, as everywhere else, 
the ordinary law. No quotation l^as been produced in this 
country from any Indian jourunl which could possildy be 
twisted into a suggeetion that Mr. Ayerst or Mr. Rand, or 
anybody else^ should be murdered. But, as “ Loyal Ltdlan V 
says, in bis second and most excellent letter which we print 
to-day, “ criticism of govexnm^'nt action when rightly under* 
stood, is a help to good government.” *• If,” adds our corns* 
pondent. in words which Lonl George Hamilton would do 
well to learn by heart, “if I were plotting against the Govern- 
ment of India, the iirst thing I would hope for, wish for, ask 
for, would be the gagging of tho vernacular press and of uU 
newspapers conducted by my (countrymen. The supjpreseion 
of such papers would be like extinguishing of street lighte to 
the burgular.” It is not to much to say that if there had 
been a real vernacular pross iu India foity yearn ago there 
would have been iio Indiau Mutiny, because those whom 
concerned would have been warned iu time. The uhupatties 
passed almost uriuoticed. Theuro were popular rumours and 
religious rites which meant norhlog to a British offi(jer, even if 
he saw or heard them. An article in a native newspaper can 
be read by everyone Who does know Hindustani, and trans- 
lated for everyone who does not. The only restrictions ever 
impo.sod upon the Indian Presn wero tho work of tho late 
Lord Lytton, whose example no one, except perha^ Lord 
George Hamilton, would desire to follow. Sir wTlliam 
Harcourt will be supported by tho whole Liberal party in 
resiKting any step so madly foolish ns the ostablHiiuont of a 
pmss censorship in India. — Daily Netrs, July 8, 

A Pliia for tub Gao. 

Our complaint against the Government is that it is tempted 
to give too much deference to those who shout aloud for 
“Preoduu of the Press ” and “ Home Rule for India.” Lord 
George Hamilton’s statement that the question will have to lie 
(•.onsi'iered if the venuujular Press of Poona be proved fo have 
been dirtNJrly impli(3ated in the recent outrages is welcomH, and it 
is all we (‘.an <txpect in the meantime. But unless something 
is done immediately to prune to tho quick that peraiciouH 
plant of so-called freedom which was sown some twelve years 
ago in soil not, suited for healthy growth, and hoik'd with so 
much rejoicing by the Radical I’ress in this country, wo may 
have dire reason to regret at no distant date our lethargy and 
self-<ionfident belief that wo are never toa*late to mend any- 
thing. — Mominr/ Dof*f, J uly 2. 

The Real Daxoer— Toryism Rux Mad. 

The fuller details of the Indian dlsluroances and the 
evidences of continued unpost are diHcpiieting enough, but it is 
questiouahlo if in th^^mselves tliey are one-half as disquieting 
as tho persistent Tori’^ refusal to oousidcr and face their 
meaning and menace. Denials from the Governor of Bombay 
as to the truth ' f nstivo grievances at Poona and explanations 
as to th^i trivial origin of the riots at Calcutta from the Viceroy 
of Ii d'ui are taken, iu conjunr.tiou with the assertions oF 
nalives of tho Mancherjoe Bhownaggreo type, aa disposing of 
the entire businesH. English or Anglo-Indian officiatisin can 
do no v/rong; and if the natives, out of shiver diabolical 
perversity, (^booso to construe its acts into grievances, they 
must take the cousequenceH at iho mu/xles of ihe rifles of an 
armed police, baiiked by a reserve of soldiery in ease of need. 
This is, in brief, the burden of columns of Tory comment 
upon the official versionH of the unhappy condition of things 
ill Bombay and Bengal; and any suggestion tliat further 
enquiry and discu'wion is noceHaory U dismissed os originating 
iu the Radical tradition which helices evil of none but its 
own oountrynipn. At the bar of those who believe that at any 
given moment English rule everywhere is always as perfe(;t as 

S OMsible wo stand condemned as “the trained apologists of 
isloyalty and sedition seeking to find some excuse for a 
crime.” . We say, that this mood on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the Tory and offioinl mind is vastly more dis- 
quieting than a murder here and a riot there» even though 
these are significant of a widespread spirit of revolt ; for it is 
in every roi^ot typical of the mood which has lost tlirones 
and ruined empirew since thrones and empires began to be. — 
Madfnrd Ohwrver^ July 7. 

The .Black Maw. 

The black man is the black man after all. You can toaln a 
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Mger to porform triolcs, you onta even malco a pefc of him ; but 
^0 tn ft t^gor all the and onA day yoti will know it. Let 
thoee who write and epc^ in Loadon ageinat the Engli^ in 
India iitmember that tbenr worde are tolegraphed oat to the 
woret nteae m the world abxioMt an eooa ae they are nttored. 
We look to Lord George Hamilton for much more determined 
action than he haa tan?n at present, and we are anuiised that 
Lord Elgin should remain at Simla when his duty obTiously 
calls him to Oalciitta. — iJtdlfj^ Keily July fl. 

Wantbd: JuniciAti ENanisv. 

It looka as if ev'ents were ccmfpiriug to attract the attention 
of the public at home, though it be only for a moment, to the 
•condition of India. A cynic might perhaps draw an un- 
pleasant (uinolusion if he compared the excitement provoked 
hero bv the recent assassinations at Poona with the rather 
general indifference to the decTter problomH suggested by the 
-famine and the plague. Hut th«9 Poona affair, deplorable as 
it is, will not have occurred in vain if it sets our optimists 
thinking about the great, and. we fear, growing, gulf beta*een 
Indian and Anglo-Indian. The majority of our Jingo writers 
are no doubt jirepared to assume off-liand that tho murders of 
Lieutenant Ay erst and Mr. Kaud are directly due to inflamma- 
tory writing in the vernacular press. They probably forget, 
bv the way, what a colossal olijcct-losson in bad citizenship is 
offered by their own angry diatribes at such a crisis as this. 
AVhat m »rtt. people would like to see in this matter is full and 
impartial enquiry — by whhdi we me.sn, of course, judicial 
enquiry. At present tbeir is a direct conflict of testimony on 
the all-important question of tho behaviour of the European 
troops employed in the pin true opf*rn,tionH at Poona. Wo 
TMust, of ernirse, acz-apl Lord Snndhurst’s denial of the charges 
contained in the joint memorial forwarded on May 10th to the 
tlombay trfivornmout by 2,0t)() Hindus and Muhammadans of 
Poona, sf> far as those denials roprestmt personal knowledge. 
But the greater part, of the dooiimriit read by Lf»rd G. Hamil- 
ton in the House of (^omuKitift wa.s Tiiere generality. It will 
porh.QpH be diffimilt to get aggrieved persons to come forward 
imd give evidence uud(ir yjresent cirentnatanoes. But that 
far;!:, if tViot it be, doe.s not got rid of the tiovmiment’s duty. 
On the j'ontrary, it mjikes it all tho more necessary that *{10 
enquiry which ought to liavo followed close upon the hcMShs of 
the allegations, slioald now be oonduetecl with the most 
scrupulous ciire and impartiality.— 7*t ogress%vt> lUvieu' (August). 

Eju^rNiiSa anh FonniCAB\NCK. 

In the second extract which we publish fiom Lord Roberts’s 
book is a «ignifi»j4nt cominentHry on tJie licenf-e accorded to 
tho native Press, aurl the iiiflueuco -which tljiis license has upon 
tho minds of all claftscs of tho community. The native Press, 
as he says, is not an indigenous growth, but an exotic. It is 
u drauirhfc of the strong iiow wine f)f tin* West pouretl into tho 
old bottles of the Eant.. No d«mbt it has its uw^s, if only as a 
safety -val VO. Grievauces find 11 vent which otherwise might 
assume a more dangerous form if kept in a state of snpprcs- 
aimi, E(junJ]y true, however, it is that the native Press grossly 
abuses its yudvileges. The most utterly unfounded cliarg'^s are 
Tnadf3 against officials honestly doing their duty, -with no other 
object than that of bringing British rule into contempt and 
dislike, or of pandering to the secret societies -with which pai'ts 
of India arc bou(‘ycombed. Wo are no ad^^ocates <'f muzzling 
the Press, but it is obviously tho duty of tho Govcnimout in 
India, as in England or Ireland, to proceed rigorously against 
publioations which deliberately incite to sedition, outrage and 
assassination. That was CromwolVa advice; **Do not with- 
hold rights because th^ are abused ; puniidi tliose wb » abuse 
them.” Firmness and fbrbearaiico judiciously blended may bo 
trusted to quell those disturbanoos in India, which, after all, 
are ojily compataUvely small additions to tho great burden of 
Empire.— T^legmuh^ July 5. 

” SoMK Soar or Palmatioit.” 

The Poona affair certainly looks very unpleasant, and there 
is bad news/too, now from Ohitpur. ifr'e have, we need hardly 
nay, no sort of sympatjby with the iinscropulous agitators who 
have stirred up the ilt-foeling, but is it quite certain that we 
have done all we could to prevent giving them a handle? 
Have we sufficiently consulted the very keen roihgious scruples 
of the population ? AU honour to the British troops who 
have voinutarily undertaken work which must have been as 
dangoxotts as it was certainly disagreeable. But we doubt if 
it is wise to use Tommy Atkins for work of this kind. If our 


information is oorpect, in other parts of India it is, native 
whish have oazvied.ieni the eanith«;y prooaat&oe neoailsttqigr to 
%ht the plague. At Poona this was not 
beoamte it could not he. But if to foots eaeo ks W hsiiVs 
tom, this touM both roassore na about. Into oa a Aekd 
•ftt the same time furmSh seme mnrt of pslltaton m 
Poona who were miskd into oi^age— %hoil^ not to .toto 
who misled them, since thoy wrtaanly teow eoei^gh'^ 
facts to know that the British dnthorito ^nm»ouly 
the interests of the people. — W^ntmmsitr Ouzette^ s 

“ PbHIXOTTB SELV-SoiSTIOIlBffOT.'^ 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, rather amusingly eager to tow 
that he moans to render a qit,y pro quo for his uneari:^ daeona* 
tion, tells ns in tho lUomiug Lottder -without much .oiroumliHai* 
tion that the Indian National Congress, and to Brithih « 
Committee of tho Oongi*ess, are at the bottom of to wh^^ 
trouble. Tho rasual observer might well think tott to Qau* 
gress is to Sir M. M. Bhownaggree what king Oharles^s head 
was to Hr. Hick. It is that and something more. Sir M. 1C. 
Bhownaggree, politically speaking, lives and thrives upop the 
CongreHM — that is upon his opposition to it. But a mesi in his 
position with regard to the India Office must not e^roaet 
sensible people to accept his accotmt of the Congress, They 
are much more likely to accept the accomit, Imth of it and 'Ol 
the vernacular preKs, which is given by Sir Richard Garth— a 
Torv, a Privy Couricillor, a Q.C., and a former Chief Jusdoe 
of Bengal. Sir Kichaid Grarth finds the Cemgress a loyal tot 
patriotic body, speoially valuable to Government as a wurea of 
iufornuitioTi.'' He finds the veniRcular press, not seditious, bat 
full of uHcf ul and moderate criticism which is dangerous ou^ 
to those who coutumaciouMly ignore it. Men like Sir M, hf. 
Bhownaggree, wide the authorities in India are »o often 
groping in the dark, would extinguish suoh ntsblighte os are 
atftirded by the Congresa and the preoa, and remove the in- 
fluenca of education in dispelling Huporstitiim and ignorance. 
Such a x»oIicy is merely idiotic and suicidal. Tiie outrages at 
Pmnia seem to us to illustrate nothing mjire fffihfyrkably than 
this — a wilful refusal on the part of our countrymen in India 
to pay heed to wvmplaints, to appreciate warnings, and to take 
advice. Whnt is the meaning of this temper Y It has, at any 
rate, all tho appearance of a fatuous and perilous self-suffi- 
oioniy. — Tkr July 5. 

Self-oomplackkcy Aaxn oontemfi?. 

Self- complacency and enormous contempt for tho natives 
mar a good deal of our administrative work in India. The 
health of the Indian ariuy is a stauding proof of the careless- 
ness and inefficioncy of many of onr officers. The diMturbanoe, 
at Ohitpur, and the still more dangerous sedition at Pootua, 
must have been due to some serious blundering, Of course, 
tlu; offiriul telegraniM read by Lord George Hamilton Sim^ 
states that the official conduct of affairs was faultless. We 
arc iiccustomed to official pexfoction. The Royal Irish. Coa- 
Rtubulary were never admitted to have made a mistake. But 
J.»ord George Hamilton really seems to overdo it alto^thor, 

A memorial signed by (»ver 2,000 loading citiaens of Poona, 
and confirmed from numborleHS olher sources, caimot bo alto* 
gether wrong. Wo should have been much more inclined to 
believe that Lord Sandhurst’s adiolnletratora in Poona had 
been practie.'iUy blameless if be had not rebutted in detail 
every single charge made against them. .Red tape is l^eoomiug 
far too plentiful ; nothing is more fatal to good government. 
As for the Tory journals which advocate the supprearion of 
the Indian Press, one cannot help regarding thrir attitude 
with a good deal of contempt. The auppression of the freedom 
of the Press has been oomp^rod to cutting out a rattlo-snake^a 
rattle. Tho danger-signal disapp^TB, but the danger remains. 
1710 freedom of tho Press 1 h indeed (me of the greatest 
securities of Indian adminiiitration. It publifidies all grievances 
imaginary or real, and enables our a^inisttators^ to judge 
p)pular feriing and to humour popular toibles in a way which 
would otherwise be impossible. Of course indtoumt to 
outrage, wbetber in the Press or anywhere else, is a crime in 
every country and must bo punished. But you have no right 
or reason to prohibit the ventilatioa of grievanaes even if 75 
per cent, of them are wholly itnajrinaij. We advise odr 
readers to look at Lord Ge^ge Hamutdh’s reply to Sir 
William Wedderbum, and to aak thenuNdves the question 
Is self complacency a criterion of good government f”— 
Mi^teurpf July 6. 
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“ SoWINre THB WlM).** 

Unquofitionablyr a Tery daDgerous spirit of insabofdiluitioa 
is groviug up in India and snr^ing tSuough th« lancL . How 
is it proposed to be dealth with ? In the uauat Britidi 
ol course-^by Cksnoion. India is to be treated m^Tol^axa 
would be treated) indeed as Ireland has been treated^ under 
siimlar oiroumstr^ees. Lord Geora^ Hani^toa has retraoted 
the half promise whidh he gave to mr William Hajwdurt, that 
no xepresfdon of the native Press will be attempted without 
the express sanction of the House of Commons. The Tme«^ 
of C 0 UT 80 ) approves, in its oustomarj truculent style, of the 
abandonment of this pledge. The House of Commons, it 
argues, has no privilege to interpose between the high mighti- 
ness of Anglo-Indian officialdom and its vici^ms. The policy 
of suppressing the native press, as might be expected, finds a 
strenous advooscy in the Times. How entir^y unjustifiable 
from the impartial standpoint is the oontemplatcd policy of the 
Government may be judged from their refusal to submit it to 
the House of Ommous, where they command so enormous a 
majority. It can be easily imagined what will be the infiam- 
matoiy effect in India of measures too violent and indefensible 
even for a Toiv House of Commons. If the British Govern- 
ment will pendst in this fashion in sowing the wind in India 
the harvest of the whirlwind cannot bo long delayed.— 
Treemm's Journal^ July 6. 

The oomplaints of the people of Poona about the manner in 
which the search for plague patients was carried out are 
evidently not entirely without foundation. Sir Lepel Griffin, 
one of the last men to ihow any sympathy with agitators, 
oondemns the employment of British soldiers for this purpose 
as certain to give offence. It is all very well to say tliat 
deoemy was observed. Decency is purely a matter of custom, 
and what would be strictly docent acuiording to European 
notions might semn g^sly indecent to Oriontais. Instead of 
treating such compwnts as seditious, the authorities, if they 
were wise, would me^t them with the most careful and patient 
attentUm. — Bff^ fessor £. S. Beesly in the IhisiUvUi Jieview. 

Amiata£e may have been made in employing British soldiers 
instead of natives in enforcing laws whicli are distasteful to 
the prejudices and customs of the native population ; but it is 
probable that the Indian Government will have to decide, and 
tiiat right soon, whether or not it is worth while risking a 
rebellion in order to save the lives of people who would much 
rather die than be kept olive by European methods of sanita- 
tion. If the natives have made up their minds, as they appear 
to have done, tliat life is not worth living if sanitary iuspectors 
are to be free to poke their noses into their domestic arrange- 
ments, we had much better lot tliem die and be done wlUi it. 
There is a seal for sanitation which loads men to sanction a 
kind of persecution that is every whit as indefensible as the 
Inquisition.-- jSsvKtff if Hevuvjs (July). 

It^is necessary to check Ihe absurd tendency of snooesNive 
Indian Secretaries to regard the friends of India who are 
connected with the Indian Congress as enemies, who tell 
untruths, and who must be put down. I^ord George HamUtoii 
likes to gibe at these representatives, who are often better 
informed than he is. By raising a general deliate, the Liberal 
leader wiU cover with his a^gis tliis relatively small body of 
members, and, for the time being, act on the same line of 
^ofiey— that ol frank and patriotic criticism. — West rn Mei^cnry^ 

T^e so-called Indian Congress is another source of trouble, 
lu regard to this, again, a parallel is to be found in organisa- 
tioDM in this country, for it is the professional politician who 
works the oracle in many of our political moventeuts, just as it 
is by the same class of persons that the samo thing is done in 
India. But there is obviously a greater danger when a war 
cf caste is set on foot, auid subject races are incited to rebel, 
tlian Ti||;hen it is simply one sodal class or one political party 
that rails against another. The Indian Congress does not 
truly represent any Indian interests— it is an organisation of 
mure agitators, who thrive on the profits of their agitation. — 
Turk^/are herald, July 9. 

The fact is, we have a weak and inoompeteut Beoretary for.^ 
India, and that fact is recognised both in hodia and at home, i 
The Legislative Council in India has given Lord George 
Hamilton an unprecedented slap in the face in ooniiexion with 
the ^ntagioiBis Diseases Acts. The home Government have 
sent but certain suggestions. The Indian Goveanbuent has 


deolded to ignore these suggeationB, and not only so, but 
act in an absolutely opposite direotion. Xt is absurd io sup- 
pose that all these troubles in ^dia and the fact that Lord 
George Hmnfiton is at the India Office are to be regarded 
as a mere accidental ooiiicidenoe. Directly the Anglo-Indian 
out there recognised the fact that at this end there was a 
Secretary who could be j^ayed w^ith, they naturally began to 
do as they liked.— Jfsmtay Leader, July 10. 

It would be unpardouably aflly if the Qotemment were tO; 
import some of those Continental methods of Press rensorship' 
which we are never tired of decrying from a distsnce» when we 
have no personal experience of the inconvenience and danger 
resulting from too great liberty of tbe Press in an ignorant 
and infiammable community. At tbe risk of appearing . 
inconsistent, though, we tiUKt that tbe utmost tolerance wiU 
be shown towards the native newspapers, even when they 
may appear to overstep the bounds of freedom and reason. 
Many years ago Lord Salisbury remarked with truth that the 
natives of India were poUticslly dumb, and an unceasing 
effort ought to be made to teach them how to give coherent 
utterance to their wants and feelings.— July 4. 

That the people of India are in ii very Irritable and dis- 
heartened mood, and disposed to believe that heaven is angry 
with their rulers is unhappily too true, but some allowance 
ought to be made for their ill -temper. They have been veiy 
much harassed. The worst effects of the great famine, whioh 
is not yet over, have fallen upon the people of the North-West, 
who are everywhere in all the cities the roughest class, and 
upon those of the Central Provinces, who are allied in every 
way by blood and language and creed with the Halirattas. 
The plague, which has been a terrible visitation, bus fallen 
upon the latter first of all, and upon the people of Bombay, 
and it is they who have to bear the loss of property, the cruel - 
panic, and the flight whioh is its consequence, and the haimsing 
sanitary regulations whioh are to the majority unintelUgiblo, 
and because they compel violatif)tts of privacy and of what 
natives consider deoeiicjy are almost intolerably offensive. It 
is right as well as expedient to make allowance for such feelings, 
and, us far as possible, to avoid violence loading to sanguinary 
scenes.— July 10. 

With regard to the dissatisfaction we are strongly under the 
impression that we have given sufficient cause ft>r it, and 
should be thankful that the uproar is not more serious and 
widespread. The situation is siiuplo enough. Our Loudon 
contemporaries, clever and influential as they ave, should 
endeavour to uudtirstand it, and repress the'faoDc tendency of 
sneering at the Brahmin. The Brahmin is— poor soul — painted 
a great deal blacker than he 'm.-^Manchesttr Memin/ Chronicle, 
July 3. 


Mr, Samuel Smith has given notice that he will, at an early 
date, call the attention of the House of Commons to the groat 
loss and suffering caused to India by plague, famine, and earth- 
quake, and to the desh’abUity of the Home Government 
endeavonring to mitigate that distress by making a grant to 
the Indian (.Government for additional rriief to the sufferers ; 
and also to the need of more effective representation of Jndiau 
opinion in the Government of the Country, so that groator 
economy may bo practised in Military Exiwnditure, and moro 
attention paid to internal reforms, especially in the direction 
of larger irrigation works and more extended elementary 
eduoatibn. ^ 


fy XJABDIANSHIP.— Mh. C. 0. Obd, M.A., of 
\jr Magdalen College, and. Se()ret«ry of the Appoint- 
menfa Oouimittee in the University of Oxford, acts as 
Guardian to persons coming to England for Education, 
and gives information as to the methods available of 
Education, General and Trofessional. Address Secretaryr 
IiryoxuuATXON Office (opposite Examination Schools), 
44, High Street, Oxford, England.— (Advt.) 


Printed by A. Bosssn, 1 k 9, 5V>ok^» Oou^ EJ3., ud PobUrii^ far 
tbs mprieton (the Indlen Katioiiia Congiew), at fit and 86^ 
Pslsee ObsinbetB, London, rf.W, 
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, Tiie debate in the House of Commons 

on the Indian Secretary's annual state- 
ment cannot be regarded as fruitfuL 
Unsatisfactory in itself, the statement called forth 
little criticism of a nature likely to be allowed a 
hopeful future, except indeed such antiquated 
incrustations of prejudice and ignorance as are 
already well baked and likely to be baked still 
harder. The deluded optimism of the present and 
the past Secretaries with all its high-falutin’ rhetoric 
was discounted, though of course it will do its mis- 
chievous work in India and at home. The well- 
intentioned remarks of several independent members 
were perhaps less helpful than they would have 
been if they had been based on fuUer knowledge 
and expressed with greater caution. As it was 
they seemed to furnish unhappy opportunities for 
oiEcial optimism to ride^ofP on irrelevancieB and to 
create a false demonstration in its own favour. The 
whole performance was unreal, and suggests not a 
little cause for uneasiness in the minds of those who 
bethink themselves of the responsibilities of English 
statesmanship. The situation revealed by the figures 
of the Budget is simply deplorable. In two years, 
with a perilously weak treasury, the loss caused by 
the famine and the plague is set down at some 
Bx. 12,000,000 apart from some Bx. 2,000,000 of 
advances, supposed to be recoverable. Lord George 


Hamilton, indeed, boasts that the whsle pt this 
loss has been met out of the Indian treasuries within 
the space of two years, and without the imposition 
of any additional taxation.” Beviewmg the accounts 
for 1895-96, he claims that the facts recited by him 
^^show that there is in our Indian system of finance con- 
siderable olastioity, more than sufiioient to meet the growth 
of ordinary wants ^ 

and, on an examination of the figures for 1896-97, 
he finds that they 

** again exhibit tbe same phenomena as the preceding year — a 
large surplus over ordinary expenditure, endorsing the results 
of the preceding year, and lowing there is a large margin d 
income over ordinary cxpcudituro to meet the special charges 
to which a country like India is ever subject.*' 

It would be an interesting experience to watdi 
James Westland’s face when he reads the Secretaiy 
for India’s optimistic exposition of the finances of 
the coimtry, and to hear his private running 
commentary. 

THE'diEcov^y of ^‘considerable olas- 

ticity ” in the system of finance should 
° be particularly delightful to the 
Finance Ministw 'at Calcutta. Later in the debate 
Sir Henry Fowler cited the Hahdrdjd of Darbhanga, 
to whose authority he paid a just tribute, as making 
a statement on the express assumption that tbe 
imposition of further taxes is impossible. The 
authority of the Mahdrajd will not be strained by 
the assumption. It is a oomxnonplace of financial 
knowledge. The misfortune is that it does not 
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square very oomfoirtablj with ike gay aesertioa of 
**coh8idei*abl6 eloatioity.” For the ourrent year^ 
however, Lord Gecurge Hamiltos oheew &e Eouee 
with the aunottnoemeut that ^^the vele&ue, taking 
the land tax, the salt tax, and varioue other things, 
is better by Bx. 2,485,300.*' This is an estimate in 
forecast It may oome aright, or it may be reduced 
by ineyltable remissions or by impossibilities of 
ejection. In any case, if one assumes that all is 
recovered in due time, what does it mean? We 
have already set forth its full aignifioanoe in these 
eolumns* It means that the authorities in their dire 
distress are desperately attempting to do the very 
thing that the Mab&rdjd — and everybody else — 
declares to be impossible. If they are not putting 
on taxes of a fre^ description, they are squeezing 
to the bone the taxes already in existence, which is 
a branch of the impossible thing. The land tax is 
the staple revenue of the Qovernment. We have 
already pointed out that it has long reached its 
ration^ limits, and has passed to a point of oppres- 
sive, if not intolerable, strain, and that not merely 
as to amount but espemaUy as to the method of 
collection. We again invite the Government to give 
their serious attention to the signidoance of the 
grievous list of ejectments and distraints for non- 
paymeni^dl^aiidtax, and particularly to the delayed 
answer to the allegations of Mr. Eogers in respect 
of the rajrats of Madras. As for the salt tax, if a 
blush could be imagined on an ofBlcial cheek, that 
blush might have been expected to be distinctly 
visible id the naked eye when Lord George Hamilton 
announced the expected increase from this miserable 
source of revenue. The ** elasticity ” of the salt tax 
ie about the last thing that any statesman could 
mention without a feeling of intolerable shame. 
Besides all this, the provincial Governors have some- 
thihg to say in the matter. The Secretary of State 
expressly acknowledged in his statement that Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay complain bitterly of the 
che«A: to^progress*' consequent upon the depletion of 
the loeal balances, and that, 

** SBr Alexandar H^aokenzie in the Viceroy’s Oonnoil last year, 
and €Sr Arthur HaTOlooik in his own Council this year, have 
vigeroasly protested against the proportions of the revenues 
aengned.’* 

It is a very simple exercise for Lord George 
Hamilton to hold the scales with a semblance of 
impartlalify betweeu the Local and the Central 
Goteexunent, in the House of Commons. As a 
matter of course, he takes care not to touch the root 
of the questioa, but plays to the gallery with a 
lantastio manipulation of the fringes. That class of 
prestldigitatiou is good enof^h for the faithful 
Oommonfl, "and for the iHuaion of an ignorant or 
careleas electorate. There are some of us, however, 
who look for serious treatment of eeriouf problems 


at the hands of professed statemuen, und raent such 
trifling with the nation's trust in a question fraught 
with vital issues. ^ The fundamental difficulty arises 
from the extraoiSdinary expenditure. We make 
every sHowaace Imr famine, plague, exchange, ex- 
ternal defence, and even earthquakes. But it is 
now latent to everybody — not official — that the 
essence of the mischief lies in the policy of external 
defence, which has been pursued so detrimentally to 
India during the past twenty years. With this 
matter we deal elsewhere in the current issue, and 
need only signalise the fact here. So long as the 
Government persists on the present *4orward'’ linee, 
it is a moral oertainty that there can be no internal 
progress, no balancing of the accounts (except by 
the vicious system of loans), and no contentment 
within the precious frontier where the taxation 
squeezed from the people is poured out like water 
on the barren rooks and sands. 


As regards internal development, Mr. 

Internal Samuel Smith, whose benevolent inte- 
rest in India is recognised on both 
sides of the House, bad pressed upon Lord George 
Hamilton the need of irrigation works. Lord George 
replied that the area within which groat irrigation 
works could be undertaken was becoming exhausted. 
But that, of course, was no answer to Mr. Smith’s 
point that irrigation by wells and tanks was pos- 
sible over nearly all India,” and that our policy 
should be to encourage the peasantry by every means 
to do their own irrigation.” Th^ truth is, we fear, 
as Mr. Smith said, that powerful British interests 
are constantly pressing the Indian Office to extend 
railways, for which most of the material is bought 
in this country, but there is no pressure to extend 
irrigation works, for which the outlay is all in India. 
The pushing forward of railway building looks like 
energetic progress, and lends itself to political ad- 
vertisement. But it is probably the case that not a 
single life need now be lost in time of famine for 
want of railway service. Bailways, we have always 
admitted, are in the highest degree important for 
internal development morally and materially, .and, 
therefore, there need to be strong reasons before one 
can venture to discourage farther constructions. If, 
however, it be acknowledged, as we briieve it is 
acknowledged by famine experts, that no more rail- 
ways are needed for the sole purpose of faxaine, then 
the only other groimd rmnaining is the strategic 
necessity of what is called, but wrongly called, the 
frontier. It may be doubted whether even that 
necessity is not also amply satisfied. The building 
of fresh railways for, other internal purposes ought 
cdefiriy to wait upon the rise of prosperity in the 
treasury, or rather, in the country. It is absurd to 
add gratoitone huassmeats in a time of ^ai^ial 
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deftnaaii^. Tt) m wlw lte*«w iaitattd tlxraiigb'good 

thwmgh iwrit tVpoA «t 

neni of tho &dtwtrieo eanwtty^ Ibore k ntttdk 
Mtisf AotiuiB in Iiovd' Gheotf^ Hamiliwik nrownl thnt 

** ft fttfttiEve in our poUbiy shonld Ite to nnlttpl^ and 

Ttay iadWrial oeoapfttioiis* and render' tiio o7or<'ltioi»a«lDg 
pofndatiost lece dependent i^xi tliB vagmxies ci the rainfell of 
one yeer/' 

Otxr satieftction iriSL be rwy mateneUy increased 
when we find this pious aspiratioa reduced to fruitful 
praotioe. To Ms remaribi on eduo^on we most 
demur at sereral pdaits. The UairersitieBi he says, 
lead only to the Bor or to the Press. One must 
really have some regard tiie influence of educa* 
tion, apart from professional outlets. The Bar and 
the Press, however, are not the only destinies. But, 
taking Lord George's own assumption, we must 
ask, Why is this so? Are we not stultifying 
ourselves by opening up educational avenues that 
lead nowhere, except into mischief— excessive litiga- 
tion and pernicious journalism ? (Though, by the 
way, it is not, even in the opinion of the most 
stupid critics, the edtusated journals that are per- 
nicious.) Why not utilise all this educated ability 
for the purposes of the country? The public 
service must inevitably be opened up to the youth of 
the land. If not — well, then, eorruptio opUmi pesn'ma, 
and W6 have no right to complain, except against 
our own short-sighted administration. 

<*I» it imposwble/' a»ks Lord George, **io no alter the 
oTirrent and tendency of tbe education we give as to associate 
it with objects of {^practical and technical ohai'actor, by W'hicb 
India's latent resources might he developed, her industries 
niultiplie<i, and hjjr productive power extended K 

It is quite possible. The current indeed is already 
setting in that direction, and may easily be fostered. 
But the men must have la carries aat/rcHe aux talents. 
And some Native States wo wot of could give Lord 
George some useful hints from their own more 
enterprising experience. 


Iw view of the debate on the Indian 
The Sev^ Budget notice had boen given of no 
fewer than seven motions. As the 
official motion submitted to the House with refer- 
ence to the Accounts themselves is a mere statement 
of the total revenue ftd expenditure for a particular 
year, it is said that no amendment (unless it be to 
take exception to the aetnal figures) may be moved. 
Non-official critics, therelmw, can bring pressure to 
bear only upon the motion to go into Oommittee. 
TTpon this motion almost any oonoeivable subject 
may be discassed, but a division may bsi taken upon 
only one amendment. Even tMa amendment has 
ebanee of oaeess% lor to negative 
a motion to go into Oommittee is to defeat the 
Government wlddk k^nispeiimUe 


of burinees. 33 l« ballot, on that ^ 

place to Ms. Swift ItieNeai,. and- the 

his amendmenl (agahmt, which, 

ci ceuma, the Giovmxiieat 

further divisien. The test the, e^eh 

which iriood ujam the paper was nil &Jhiwa : 

Hr. MAaNaiu;.,---To move, That this Boner vlew«< ^ffi 
grave disapproval the fact that fhmSiio* plagne, and pritfiOiiQe 
in India have been seized by the IndiBiit. Goveemnent fisr an 
attack on the freedom of the pvem in India, and lot tlm vetival 
of the system of srxest of Brifish snb|eoir id' hsiia under the 
law of Uitv i>e eaehtSt and file indefinite iinpriscminmt vd^^ 
trial of persons thus arrested ; and dmsm ie plaoe on reeoni 
its oonvioUon that the only safe hmndatlcm for govemsaimt in 
India is to be sought in the extmsioii to iBritith mtbjeets in 
India of tho full privileges of the Britirii Conlfitafiniiu 

StrWiLLiAic WxnnsttBTTBH,— To move, That, looking to the 
condition of the masses of the Indian people end their grieves 
sufferings during the present year, this House desires to ex- 
preRB its deep sympathy in their distress, and trusts that Her 
Majesty's Government will institute a detailed and searching 
Village Enquiry into the eauses which blight the industry of 
tbe cultivators and render them helpleseto resist even the first 
attacks of famine and pestilenoe. 

Hr. SMiuxii SxiTU,— To call attention to the great loss and 
suffering caused to India hy plague, famine, and earthquake, 
and to the desirabiHiy of the Home Government endeavouring 
to mitigate. that distress by making a grant to the Indian 
OovmimenMor additional relief to tbe sufferers ; and also to 
the need of more effective representation o^lmilaii opinion in 
the government of the oountry, so that greater eoonomy may 
be practised in military expenditure, and more attention paid 
to internal reformH, eiqiecially in the direction of larger irriga- 
tion works and more extended elementeiy ednoatton. 

Sir Hanokicbjxid Bbowwaoobjsb,— To move, That this House 
views with ooncem tbe fact that the old industries of India are 
fast disappearing without being replaced by new ones to any 
appreciable extent, with the result that its vast population has 
to largely depend on tbe imports of foreign maniffaotutvs for 
even tbe most ordinary artioles of every-day use, a oiroumstance 
to which is mainly due tho condition of poverty under which 
large sections of tbe people of India still labour ; and that, 
iaasmuch as the present system of education, among pthcr 
oauses, has had a tendency to divert the energies of the people 
from the preservation and development of industrial pitrluits, 
this House is of opinion that an enquizy should be hold, by 
such means as the Govenunent of India consider advisable, 
with a view to aHoertainmg and suggesting measuEes for 
remedying the evils indicated. 

Hr. Jaxes STuaBT,~To call attention to file reply of tho 
Government of India to the Leapatbli of the Secretary of State 
of the 26th day of March last, relating to tbe health of tbe 
Indian Army ; and to move, That this House disapproves of 
the repeal of the Cantonment Act Amendment Act of 

Hr. Hbbbtot Boheuts,— To move, That in the opinion of this 
House, it is desirable that in futuse no Indian Prince or Chief 
dholl be deposed on the ground of maladministration or mis- 
Qondttot until tbe fact of such maladniinistration or misconduct 
shell have been established to tbe sattsfimtion of, a public 
tidbiuial which shall oommmtd the confidence alike of the 
Govecninent and of tbe Frmoes and Chiefs of India. 

lfir. PaimE,«-To move, That in the oplnlfi^o(:th|eBcnise, the 
present famine has shown that there is, a neosasity lor further 
means of transport in India, and that> speirial attention should 
bo given to tbe subject of iirigBiion and to the.caastriiotioB of 
watm y sjp in swiitaltiit , 
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Lord Qeorge Hmilton grucloualy and Ta|^aly 
remarked tkat iomc ot th^e motions were imtmrisnt. 
But ke did bis best to kamper disottssioii t^on ^em* 
Not oantent with .relegating the Bud^t debate to a 
ungle day« and <^t the day ^fore the prorogation 
of Farlxament» he insisted upon making his financial 
statement, not in Oommittee, but upon the motion 
to go into Oommittee. This proceeding had two 
results. It telescoped the speeches of his critics 
into the erening, with the result that many speeches 
which irere meant to be dalirered were not deli- 
▼ered. .And it prevented his oritics from being 
adeq^tely reported in the daily newspapers. If 
anything, were needed to complete the farce of the 
Budget debate in Barliament, it would be found in 
this shabby manoeuvre. 

Me. Swxtt MacNeux’b amendment 
afc. Ar^KeiU’s defeated by eighty votes. But it 

was supported in the lobby by seven- 
teen members— Messrs. Atherley Jones, Austin, 
Oalville, T. B. Curran, T. Curran, John Dillon, 
Doogan, MaoAleese, H'Oartan, J. F. X. O'Brien, 
J. O'Connor, Shee, D. Sullivan, Tanner, Weir, 
Whittaker, and Sir W. Wedderburn, in addition to 
the tellprSfcMbcK MacNeill and Mr. Michael Davitt. 
It is har^y necessary to say that the majority 
against the amendment included Sir Henry Fowler, 
who onpe more indulged in the manifestly congenial 
game of capping optimisms with a Tory. Secretary 
of State. For our part, while we cordially recog- 
nise the humane and S 3 ^mpathetic spirit which 
animated the speeches of Mr. MacNeill, Mr. Michael 
Davitt, and Mr. John Dillon, we can hardly regard 
the actual terms of the amendment as well chosen. 
To protest against attacks upon the freedom of the 
press, and the deportation of British subjects with- 
out trial, is one thing. To propose, in so many 
words, *^tbe extension to British subjects in India of 
the full privileges of the British, Constitution ” is 
aciothmr thing, h^r. MacNeiirs meaning might, one 
would think, have been at once more precisely and 
more happily expressed. Indeed, it is only fair to 
say that Mir. MacNeill, in his admirable speech, was 
careful to meet, some of the criticisms which, as he 
plainly foresaw, the words of his amendment might 
provoke^ 

** He wished hon. memtoxs (be said) to have so misooneep- 
his iseauisg. Ho wished those privileges to be gradu- 
ally extended, and first, that personal liberty should he secured. 
He wished, in the words of Edmund Burke, that freedom 
should be much the privilege of the poorest British subject 
in India as of the British subject in Loudon. That personal 
f rusdom the natives of India had nbt. If we would govern 
India, not IO(iE*toegnodol England, btst for the good of India; 
and that would redoiiad to the good oi Eaglaad, our first duty 

riurald. he to extend to India Just&oe a^ aaefty 

Having this great nation with Its rivfiSitoto atf religious 


feeling under our charge, we should do our best to show them 
forbearance, kindness; and consideration, giving theiU a reetQU- ^ 
able, rightful measure of management of thei^^own afiPabs.^* * 

Sir Charles DUke and Lord George Hamilton had 
something to say by way of discounting the speeches 
of Mr. MacNeill and his friends. But if the 
grievances of India can be remedied, what matter 
can it possibly be whether the rmedy be ‘^general ” 
or particular ? If a general remedy is appUoable, 
let it be applied. If a particular remedy is 
applicable, let it be applied. To apply the British 
constitution en hho to a vastly dissimilar state of 
things would be BufiBloiently preposterous. The 
suggestion, if it were made, would need no discus- 
sion. But the position in India does demand that 
statesmen should make up their minds whether the 
British i>ower in Tndia is to be but another in the 
long line of tyrannies, or whether it is to attempt 
to lead the peoples to some idea and practice of 
self-government Except in times of panic, we are 
all for the progressive idea, though recent occur- 
rences have shown how readily we revert to the 
primitive type. But, assuming the normal state of 
expectation that the Indians will develop some 
governmental ideas not of the old tyrannical cast, 
does not one perceive that they must be led on 
gradually, and that the process is a long and 
delicate one, calling for much consideration and 
accommodation? Even the official reports acknow- 
ledge that the limited representative system works * 
well, with exceptions that are surprising only in the 
fewness of their numbers. If tbs conditions are 
diverse — and they are — why not accommodate the 
practical administration to the varieties of diversity ? 
We stand as firm as Lord George Hamilton or Sir 
Henry Fowler against any step that can reasonably 
be considered rash. What we deplore is that really 
good intentions should be so often marred by an 
official timidity which is so much the outcome of 
imperfect knowledge, imperfect judgment, or im- 
perfect sympathies. The question of Indian govern- 
ment is steadily increasing its pressure, and it is 
about time that statesmanship knew its own mind. 

Sir W. Webdkrbuew took the oppor- 
pressing again for the 

detailed enquiry in a, few typical 
villages which he proposed in the debate on the 
Address at the beginning of the Session. Lord 
George Hamilton would, one imagines, have had 
coniiuderable difficulty in resisting this suggestion a 
second time, if it had been in the form of an amend- 
maat upon which a division could be taken. But 
Mr. Ma^eill’s amendment blocked the way, and no 
attompt was made to rq^y to Sir W. Weddeiburi^’e 
contentions. I^ord Guoi^ge Hainilton, it is touet **4!^ 
in the oonrse pf his Budget statomeni^i^ 
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. TiAniMe rfipQtti,;‘woiild b9...pttt4<*l)>fd ^fiviiif dvtaili 
oi t)M adnliiniatewtum cad di>tiiimti4a:«f tih* fusiiM 
rdief fond. 

reports (be adde4)« and tbese emenetliie: troin fbe 
oiSflialfi in charge ol reHef, viU, ho doubts offer nilmy exoel* 
lent enggeBtionili end I have Uttle doubt that out of the 
experience bf the present year mch aa improvement will he 
made in ihe already effective famine code ae will make its 
adminiatiation in any future famine ae great an improvement 
upon the work of tbie year aa. this year*e work was upon the 
administratiou ol twen^ yeare back.” 

But ihut» of oourae, ia not the point. Beyiaion of 
the famine code in the light of new experience no 
doubt, important enough in ita way. But what ia 
wanted above all alee ia rather ^prevention than cure. 
Sir W. Weddmrbum asked for a village enquiry to 
discover the microbes which blight the prosperity of 
the rayat, and so to afford inforfflation which might 
lead to the prevention of famine. Lord George 
Hamilton offers precisely what Sir W. Wedderbum 
deprecated as inadequate by themselves, namely, 
‘‘purely official enquiries in the ordinary depart* 
mental routine.” The necessary reforms can hardly 
be expected from investigations of this kind if, as 
Sir William contends, “the existing official system 
is chiefly to blame for jbhe rayat’s difficulties.” Lord 
George Hamilton is simply burying his head in the 
sand. Nor does he make matters better by labelling 
as “ excellent ” official suggestioua which he has not 
yet seen. 

In ^is connexion we may refen to the 
th^koSr remarkable and admirable article con- 
™ tributed by Mr. Bomesh Chunder Dutt 
to the August nuzfiber of the Fortnightly Review under 
the title “Famines in India aud their Bemedy.” 
In this article, which had the incidental advantage of 
answering in advance a large part of Lord George 
Hamilton’s Budget speech of August 5, the able 
Oominissioner of the Orissa Division offered throe 
suggestions for the improvement of the oondition of 
the Indian peasantry : — 

(i) a oontrlbufciou from the Britifib Exchequer towards the 
military expenses of England's Asiatic Empire (miscalled 
India), and a reduction of the ** Home Charges *’ ; 

(ii) a reform in the adminiatration and the removal of certain 
causes which are palpably IShding to the impoverishment of 
the cultivators ; 

(iii) a settlement in perpe&ity of the revenues derived from 
the soil. 

It is, Mr. Dutt thinks, premature to hold out the 
hope that an/ remedies can wholly prevent famines 
if the periodioal rains fail in India. But it ie 
possible to provide remedies which ^ill lemen the 
force of f^nes when tiSy come, and thm are to 
be found in improvement of the material oondition 
of ffie p^ple. Ak to (i), the first sujggestion, Mr. 
Dutt points out that India now pays not only ior her 
internal adminiMra^feh, not tfnly for the army and 


the ^en8ito;'W0rks' irijSijin 
for'' ti^e maitttenatt^.^ 
oits^k ithV'lfin^ M 

ifi Bducdiiatail^" in ' ' - 

lihis is not as it shotfid ba, 
fixed proportibn of the to^ i^taiy 
which IS now ihburred in India tui wHoh 
India back in despair to “ taxes yhioh 
country has dison^ed.” An equitable 
of this kind would, in Hr. Dutt^s opinion,^ bk 
acceptable to India than any special gri|ht 
we may add, that is no reason why the speeU gi^ 
which has lately been talked of i^ould not 
coming as well). TTnder sugges^oh IMif 

remarks that hard and fast rules and rege&likNls; 
framed no doubt with the most benevolent 
often bear hardly on the agricultural classes. Here 
one is reminded of two of the “ microbas ** to which 
Sir W. Wedderbum has called attention * 

{a) The harsh and rigid mode of revenue ooUeotioii, imdi 
drives the rayat to the money»lendef ; and 

(b) The establiriiment of debt courts on the Europeau model, 
wMch arm tbo money-lender witk all the power of the empSreu ^ 

But Mr. Dutt gives most of his space to suggestion 
(iii) which turns out to be the remoyal of Sir 
W. Wedderbum’e first “ microbe ^^e xoeasive 
revenue demand* 

**Ko single act of the British Gbvermneut that can be 
named has," Mr. Butt says, *'doue so much for the prosperity 
and well-being of the people as the permanent settlement ii 
the land revenue of Bengal effected by Lord ComwalUe in 
1793 ." 

And Mr. Dutt proves, from personal knowledge, and 
by most interesting instances, the self-reliance of 
the Bengal cultivators. Why not, therefore, extend 
the permanent settlement — as Canning would jdone 
if death had not prevented him ? 

** There ia no othor question which so direStly and vitsBy 
affects the oondition of the mass of the people as this. Land 
is the source of living of four^dfths of the population : leave 
them a good marg^ of ptoffts from land and they are pm* 
porous ; sweep away all increase in the profits from land into 
the Imperial treasury at every settlement, and they arefin^ 
poverished and hripless." 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Butt’s practicel 
suggestions, coming as they do from the ripe experi«* 
ence of one of the most teiliiant members of the 
Indian Civil Service, will command the attention 
which they deserve at the hands of responsible 
authorities here and in India. 


The Indian 


With Lord George Hamilton’s com- 
mendation of the Indian Army nobody 
will be inclinfid to quarrel. But lus 
omnparison of the proportioB, ot^^militecy to civil 
popularion in India with idle corresponding propor- 
tion in France, Germany or even England is beside 
the mark. France and Germany are known to be 


2d2 I1I*DI A. [EhrtwfBmt nm. 


1>|wSfBs in of il^k gs«ai wci^. !IBaj|t«id, 
nis«Mdi,fit^ sipilw gei^- 

yfjtkiri poritba, fi irifE oouBfeiEM, vt tikodglit to b* 
eflit^od, to BaxatRin a lug* !(««« to sajiply tl>« 
saadi of hm wida om^. B«t ia laiBa, with Itor 
actiloo polioo dxfllodxmd tqtufptA ia aiftteoy faahion, 
tlM.attfiBb«r of .ttoopa reqttix^ for ganuoa pupoaoa 
iatboiatoiMO io Twy sauidl,- wad i^aotieally the mle 
< loaotioa of tho. ladiaa azmj io fho oo-oalled 
**dofaiiiM’' (wUeb i$ Anglo* Bx^Uan for "extension”) 
of ^ ftoatios. A glance at a '* large map” will 
Atm tliat tlia enlyltmto wkicb. need be considered 
is tiie I9^ortb*Weet. Bo tbi^ tbe question resolTes 
itaelf into one of poliqr mwelj->-by which we mean 
lispsrial pidioy. Xn a debt-bardened, impoverithed 
oeontiy like li^ia the standard of armaments should 
obriocalj be the minimum consurtent with her needs 
—•not anj proportion existing in a wealthj country 
armed to &e teeth eitiier for conquest or through 
fear of wealthy and powwful enemies. The 
"Isewaid” poli^ in India is not only not worth its 
cost ia money and men, but, if it were, it ought to 
be a charge upon the Imperial Treasury. The 
adveeates of tiie policy are well aware of this fact. 
But the^ are'hiso aware that the moment when the 
oeat ei the forward p(dicy comes before the House of 
Oornmima for aaaotion and payment by Biitieb tax* 
piiyers, the little hour of policy will have 
flt^ed. Ximrd Ghsorge Hamilton thinks tiiat the 
army in India is extremely small, and is not an 
dtement of aggression but the guardian of indtutry. 
That is net the view of the military member of the 
viceroy’s Council. Sir Henry Brackenbury, in his 
xhoent evidenoe before Lord Welby’s Commission, 
cited by Mr. Bomesb Ohunder Butt in his article in 
August number of tbe Fortnightlf Betkw, said : 

**Xb the first plaae, 1 would my that the army ia India 
istaveljr IA 0 AoeM of the requirements for the prefieryation 
of or&er ia India. The Btrei»g& of the army 

in Siidia fo oaloolated to alloir of a povrerfal field army 
being idaoed on or beyond the Indian frontier, in addition 
to obligatoi^ gnrriaona required for beeping order in 
lAdina Use neoeBilty for mainlining in India the power- 
ini field amy in addition to the obligatory garriiiona is 
oiRtMd the apjiroach of a great military jiower into a 
pattltion whidi enablea her directly to threaten A^hanistaa, 
to Irhioh ire are msder treaty obligations, and indirootly 
to threaten the eeourity of In^a iteelf . The foreign policy of 
Icid^ is directed entirely from England by Her Majesi^V 
Cknmnunenty and it is part vit British foreign policy generally 
«-iAdeed» tbe object of British foreign policy as I believe it to 
be<^o aeonre Great Britain's mle over her Empire. If we 
diNftred to. maintain BriUidi rule in India only for India’s sake, 
thiai I think it wonid be fair to make India pay to the utter- 
AMMtt lartblng einstything ihat it wpSA be ehown yna dne 
te Bdtain’a rnlo over India. Bat 1 oamnot but feel that 
^itgland’a ;hiterest'--ar Britain's intemt^n beeping India 
mider Britiidx rule is enormous. India atfbrds e^isploymeat io 
ttoasamdsof India emplosrs sUllidnsof Bld^b capital^ 


and fiidtaa eomnMae has been of Inmiafiie Htttoe te Geead 
Btitahi^ l^imireiere Ik seems to me that India .being held 
Great Britain not only for India’s sake but lor Great Britaia’a 
sake* the latter should pay a share of the expenditure lor the 
purpose. And kx eetiinating what that ahm filjMnild ha^ I 
think that Eni^nd shoidd behave generously to 
beoauMt in the first places England is a rich cotmtiyi and 
India is a poor country/’ 


Sin OHAnisfis DrLE£*s apaecli on thio 
Indinn Bndgot was, as usual, ona of 
the lew useful eontrihutions to tho 
debate^ The great obstacle to Indian reform is in 
troth 

«< ignorance of facts rather than any desire on the part of the 

people to avert their ^es fit>m these facts The fact 

that everybody had had the opportnaity of leading the whole 
finaneial statement of India naturally deprived this oooasion 
(the Budget debate) of the interest it would otherwise have.” 

The remedy is to make the discussion of Indian 
finance a real discusstou, like that which takes place 
on the British Budget. There are comparatively 
few men who can feel any keen interest in a debate 
of which the sole issue must be rather academic 
expressions of approval or disapproval, followed by 
none of the oonseciuenoes attaching to a Government 
victory or defeat on home affairs. Even the House 
of Commons can furnish only a limited number of 
minds having sufScient foresight to envisage the 
probable consequences to the empire of the present 
tendency of Indian administration. British consti- 
tutional history teaches us that no»grievance except 
financial injustice ever roused the people's repre- 
sentatives to determined oppoaitiox)^ Until British 
electors are compelled to contribute to Imperial 
expenditure in India there is small hope that they 
wiU take much trouble to leain the facts or to 
modify through their representatives the course of 
Indian government. At the same time there are 
many members of Parliament — especially men "who 
have imbibed the usual Anglo-Indiau prejudices — 
who think with Colonel Sandys that : 

**It is dangerous for the House of Commons to interfere 
much with tbe Government of India. The wisest thing that 
can be done, both for tbe people of India and for thU country, 
is to leave India as much as possible to the Seorotary of State, 
the Governor- General, and tho Council.” 

With this precious plea for bureaucratic irresponsi- 
bility as a counsel of perfection we may compare 
the eapience of Vanity Vair^ which observed on 
Augifist 5 : 

•* If India is io be in a state of tranquillity the Government 
have no time to waste with the |lsdioal. Indeed, ibe more he 
protests the furtber we itouet go. FttrttmaUlp tha Maim ^ 
Ommams will toan Aa '« eknsd it» and Oousecvative good 
w^ wifi not snfier mneh lUdle^ mtemq^^ 

iSle vailtte nf kuch teiMrks ^eontkrts la the 
mkiit which diey proveke. There is wt ^reeMli let 



iwt.] 


« waot loa^vt, m» olMOk .iipiM4a9lo4a4i«a hwmnr 
•espaoidly public uj^mi in Etuglaad, 

ThIb inuvitable refer^ce to 
Tho “Bogey ^ crease of population in India was 

ver^pop on. Secretary of 

State’s budget speech to explain in part the pre- 
wnlent distress. ^^Orer^population ” serves as a 
ocmvenient excuse for various failures on the part of 
the authorities to grapple successfully with pressing 
social problems. But ‘‘over-population,^’ like 
“ over-production,” is a term which requires careful 
explanation and limitation. Its ordinary use in- 
volves a fallacy. The fallacy implied in the popular 
notion of ” over-production ” has long ago been 
exploded. But “ over-population ” is still a fetish 
to which many lives ore annually sacrihoed. It is 
true, no doubt, that temporarily, and in linuted 
Areas, demand for food may exceed supply, and 
sulEering naturally ensues. Yet economic law 
teaches us that food is naturally diverted towards 
the locality where it finds a good market. Similarly, 
in the event of a sudden blow to a great industry, 
much suffering is entailed before the necessary 
diversion of labour takes place. The evil in both 
cases is due to the lack of immediately available 
capital, without which the action of the economic 
law is impossible. India has land and labour in 
plenty. In' normal years her productiveness is suffi- 
cient to supply the wants not merely of her present 
population, but of millions besides. The increase of 
population which intervenes between the period of 
distress and actual famine in no wise vitiates the 
argument, although it increases the difficulty of 
coping with famine. The pestilence which almost 
invariably accompanies or follows famine naturally 
sweeps off the weakly famine offspring first. Even 
if this were not so — and charitable endeavour comes 
in to prevent it — ^yet the argument from the ab- 
normal condition would be unfair. India lacks the 
third requisite for the production of wealth, namely, 
capital. English gold has been poured into the 
'Country, to be wasted largely on unproductive pur- 
poses. On the other hand, the financial policy of 
the Oovemment has resulted in a constant drain on 
Bidima rasomes, and suitable outlets and conditions 
.axe wan^g for the profitable employment of such 
native hoards as exist. Until these hoards are em- 
ployed they cannot, of course, be oonsideored capital 
in the economic senae. HSiere is still room for 
agricultural expansion,, and much more room for 
i^ostrial devriqjMnmt in India, if conditions were 
created favouraUie enough to enable Indian indus- 
tries to meet the severe eompetilaon of the Bait. 

. MeanwhSe, to speak of ‘‘cver^population with 


rufermme to induats^ni 

tttdhui -races is iriarelljr an 

governed the rai^nstbm^ ^ 

vriribh Ihe ' -Qweiimient W'Iae^^ 

dannot dd better than add ftid Iblhiw^ 

from Mr. Bomesh Chundbr !Dir(^ arl£de 

•‘ Famines and their Beniedy,” iridrfe 

the August Fortnifkilif !— - ; v : 

Much has been said of the inoreaBOdf lex’risriiu ln 
But India ie not the only oomiticy In iriMi 
inoreases. The jH^^HilKtion of the British iSanAi Wii 
five nfillieiis when tiie Queen aioeedid the 
forty miUioBB, not oounting ten milUons move who have,|k^ari 
homes beyond the seas. The population oi Indls, sacindthg 
annexations, has not inoriased at this rhte. Oil 
hand, trade and comzaeree have Increased hi li!kffis,^iaff#ti^ 
and canals have been opened, immettse wastes have bsitt 
brcnght under ottltivation, and the resourees of the eousK^ 
have been .wonderfully developed during thme siz^ yesm. 
The increase of popolatictn has not been greater than the 
development of her resources. The increase in populatidn 
affords no explanation, ihershire, for the rtouhihtg Ihmiheiiof 
India. Lot us have done with such gmeralisatlons, enrigo U» 
therootof the matter. I«et ua, or those of us who osn do sty 
marie the condition of the Indian eliltivator hi his bcone, and 
find out what causes impoverish him and make him unable .hi 
save. The reason is not a want of fmgaliiy, or of sobiiety, or 
of prudence. The Indian peasant is ffie most Sober, the moft 
frugal, and the most prudent peasant on the earths 

The reason is, that at each settlement the rSht; payable by him 
is increased and his capacity to save is decreased. The reason 
is that, With no savings pi his own, ho goes to the numey- 
lender under every preeanre, and our CivU Cknuis, with their 
hard-and-fast rules, only oaat him deeper into the meshes of 
the grasping money-lender. The reason is that in every petty 
dispute, civil and criminal, he is compelled to have recourse to 
distant and expefosive law courts. The reason is that he hjfea 
to pay many taxos in order to maintam Englmid's Empire fa 
Asia.’’ 

Tnx debate on the Budget left in 
suspense the timely and important 
proposal that a special grant from 
Imperial funds should be made to India to help in 
the alleviation of destitution. This proposal, whidi 
has been current during the past six months, and 
has been urged again and again in these columns, 
was introduced into the disoussion by Mr. Samuri 
Smith. 

** Help (he said) was needed for the suffering mssses of the 
peof^ of India at present'. Our country was prosperous, our 
Oolonies were prosperous. We wm congratulating oursehss 
on the greatness of the Empire. But ov^ our huge Isdisii 
poenesslons, containing the largest popifiation, bung the 
greatest gloom and misery. Coedd we do nothing imtids 
Jubilee year to alleviate this ? He appealed to the G^vem- 
Eient and to the House to make a special grant to India in this 

time of awful need What better use could we make 

of one or two mifiions than to devote such a sum to the alSsVi- 
ation d the ndtiery in Indiaf It would be the meat Wdrthy 
oelebratiou of the Jubilee year. It would do stlbre to appeSse 
disQORient in India than toy number of press ^^roseentions. 
Parliament would approve of ft, ft Would be popular in thb 
Country, and he was Stoe it would be a wise thing to do peffiff- 





.... 'tnat Ihtgr r^taiiMd;,yte i^ 'fintS i»Mdh 
otndd to aflitlall lor Ito totoit tti# jiilltoiitij_<ft«r <to 

tint £2,M0,0to to(4cl to <o K{ipU«A''M to ootoS* fanatoato 
lMBa<toitopatiiM^ wA itot;HwoaU t(m4i4tototofaiof the 
pe«^ idf ttot ooiitotqr M Mthtog elN haft 4fllBe.’’ 

AadMW Soo3>l» “aasdoltrtftd l^taa^*' with Mr. 
SMBud. Stsi&’B BoggeBtiaa. '* X^. iamiae,” he 
Bsid, ^w«B..aot BxgrwhBM n^tx at aa end, nor wen 
itB efleot, moA he wenld Uhe teijr anoh to Bee a 
lukadBomeBim plaoedet the diepowl of the Gkn«m> 
ABitt td Iftdia 1^ a enhetaaitial money grant.’* Why, 
one is fiudined to aih, drag in the “Qovemment” 
of India? WI)|at ia wanted la rather a anm to be 
ptaoed-at ^e diqKwal of aoine competent body repre> 
aentiag the pecple of India. |t ia pleasant to find 
that even Sii! Henry Fowlec i^ke in lavonr of the 
plri^oBal, which he anppoited with a paasage, pre* 
Thraaty cited in Zasta, from an eloqaent speech by 
the Mahitftjd of Dubhaaga. Bat the Ohanceiliw 
of the i!»sheq,aer, to whom Sir H. Fowler appealed 
by nmnasaat ^icnt, aad no hint came from the Front 
JMudt thaft the propoeal would be adopted. If it 
shoaid he reused, Lord Qeoige Hamilton and his 
odleagneB will haTC added another to the long list 
ol thtir Unndenin dealing with India. 


Wbek the Seoretaiy ol State lor India 
l^ooiie. . pemitB liinteelf^tlie use of language 
, wliioh Tirtually prejudges the issue of 

an inajportant m still sul judiee^ it is not surprising 
ihat ib.e average newspaper should give the ques* 
tton-hm^^ing heading Sedition in India to tele* 
grams i)x>ut the Poona proseoutions, and write of 
Tilak as if he were a convict or a deceased per* 
son of admitted eminence. Mr. Tilak is expected to 
he ‘tried early in the present month for seditious 
writings and until the result of the trial is known it 
is oiily deoent to refrain from comment upon it. 
Meanwhile Professor Gokhale, who made the serious 
inistak^ Of repeating on the authority of corres- 
pondehtt an accusation that those correspondents 
have not subetiffitiated, has withdrawn the aocusa- 
ti<m and, apologised lor it. Sir W. Wedderhum, 
whose personal expiaitation to his constituents will 
he found; On another page, has also apologised in 
the fiouse of OominOns for having ^^direotly or in* 
ddrec^y ai4od In giiidng currency ” to the aocosa- 
tion/^ !|7bis mal^ however^ should not bo allowed 
to obscure the Poona Memorial of May 10, which 
we priniad in our lest issue. Lord George Hamilton 
said in his recent Budget speiMh 
. *<The only metiiodB by whkh the growth of tbs plague 
be actested were repp^tMud to tiiS li^tincts, oastoms, 
aisd sa^ol the great maes'cf the popuki^, and, 
1h^ tnterfemd witii the privacy of thek,hfpae li% . . Ike 
Qovomiiies^ had ho choice but todo tksh; beet to etmup out 
the pUgne, and the only method by whkh pl^gM osn be so 


viSMIShli; : fiesih these prtoiptos 
hifsdlbii^ Qustsms and tradition of Orients! 

The Pixnm Memorial went a little forihiSi* i^in this 
and alleged th&t in Poona, as dietihguishdd from 
Bombay, noedleas violence has been done to the eti^ 
toms and traditions of Oriental life. That Memorial, 
we must point out, has not yet been disposed oL 
Needless to say, the telegram which Lord G. Hats!l« 
ton read to the House of Oommons on August 6, did 
not diq[>ose of it. The telegram said that of 1,699 
signatures to the Memorial, 721 had been examined, 
that of these 721 only 144 could be traced. It 
thereupon proceeded to deaU^fritii the 144, of which 
14 were denied by the persons whose signatnres they 
professed to be. It is not difficult to conceive cir- 
cumstances undcff which such denials might easQy 
be made* But what of the other signatures— the 
978 signatureB which with 721 make up the total of 
1699 ? In the absence of full enquiry we cannot 
believe that the Memorial was a mere fiction, for we 
have before iis a series of signed statements put in 
by many of the signatories. The pity of it is, as we 
have said before, that full enquiry was not imme- 
diately made into the allegations when the Memorial 
was received by the Government of Bombay, 


THE “FOEWAED’» POLICY IN PBAOTICE. 


L^By Paofjsbsob a. F. Mcktsok, LL.D. 

The rising in the Swat valley appears to have 
communicated, or disclosed, a feeling of unrest along 
the frontier as far as the Kurram Pass, involving the 
Mohmands, the Afridis, and the Oraksais. The 
danger, direct and indirect, is sufficiently obvious ; 
but the true estimate of it in England is not likely 
to be assisted by the official reports from Simla, and 
still less by the foolish commentary of irresponsible 
journalism. The fact that some forty thousand 
troops are standing to arms, with further prepara- 
tion in the background, is sufficiently eloquent. It 
is very silly to wire home from Bombay that **the 
frontier is now absolutely secure against the worst 
that can possibly happen.” The frontier is always 
abecdntely secure from external attacks, whenceso- 
ever and whatsoever, so long at least aa India itself 
is loyal. Any disquiet on score is perfectly 
gratuitous, and the sugges^on of it is mere thought- 
lessness, ignorance, or exoitabiUty. The putting 
doim of the rising, whatever its extent, is a mere 
question of time md mm and mrniey . The pity is^ 
the general ignorance of the facts of the 
situation gives rise to an apparent anxiety, which, 
altlmugh in nc sense jnetmble, only too readily 
suggests an Imperial weakness ud self^dHtntst fm 
W!4^ there knot an ktbm of foundation, %ut which 
maj^ still encourage fuiiile hopes timt it may be an 
eamtk^ve business to thwart, os thwsrisd thsy mmpi 
iiifolltiblybe. To misitiidev|itand this lottOaC foct ie 
tiie aheerest foUyi" ^ 
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‘ Show k ad Jaok of 4aBg«r ia^^iqMftioaot A* 
oiigBKof ih« traaUfc ISmm ift «o doabt wlMtmr 
tihiit aanT tadiM. MatMnaiai*a»^ lun« UUfma io 
hoarttha thijit tlicgr 

bM imski!# ain^ Sukaui of t'itdnty-^ new 
that ia iMnia|MiiBlelli^le oa the nli^tu grdand. 
Bat it ia tolemhiy aaittaia that ao atudi fealiiM have 
prea^tad the tuiag ia the Swat TaUagr, whatever 
laflneaoe tbay aiajr esmiae ia poaaible develop- 
awata. filiate ia fu auwe diffioultgr in the queatum 
of the reapoaaibility ol the Aoitr of Afghaaiataa. 
The fimaa, with miaohievoaa braaqaeaaaa and 
aafriaadlineaa, ooadndea that there ia ao raaaoaable 
donbt aa to hia oomplioitj. It ia eaay eaongh to 
attach a fabe inmortaaoe to the coiaddent with* 
drawal of the Aanirb eommmial agenta from 
Oaloutta (or Simla), Bombay, aad Ean^; aad to 
iateip]^ “oommerdal" ia the aense k haa alwaya 
borne ia the Oeatial Aaiaa diplomaciy of Boana. It 
may, or may not, be the caae that the Amir iaaued 
hia ordera for peace on the frontiar before each 
action waa required of him by the frioidly com* 
mnnioation from Simla; but it ia well*known that 
the frontier tribea ia queation, thou^ pditioally 
within hia juriadiotion, ^ not in the beat of timea 
nay any amre attention to hia oommanda than 
nappena to suit their uncertain humour. The 
preaence of Aighana among the enemy in recent 
aotiona would be a'very natural circumatanoe, and 
tella agunat the Amir only on poaidve proofa of hia 
complicity drawn from other aouroea. Even the 
alleged fact that the Hadda Molli^ who meaohed a 
Jehad among the tribea ia the vidnity of f eahawar, 
etanda high in the favour cif the Amir, needa to be 
handled with much caution. The danger ia, that 
inddental poiateaammoura, aaaumpdona, inferencea, 
at even minor facta — may divert attention from the 
two aolid and fi^damental conddeiationa, that the 
Amir p) ia no fool, and (2) known remarbbly wdl 
on wUch dde hia loead ia buttered. 

It b not neceaaaiy to go to Oonatantinople or to 
Oabul in order to diaoover an adequate explanation 
of the Swad riaing. Qhitral ia enough ; although it 
may of coune be only the occaaion. On the wild 
jnrete^ of taking preoautiona against Buadan 
mvM^ by the Boroghil Baas, or agarut MadUe 
Buadu intermeddliiw with the Ohitraii tribes, we 
ocoitpied Ohitral, and insiated on an open road 
throqgh the Swat valley. The evil vatidnationa of 
the labenda were officially met with the startling 
dedaratioa that the local tribea were beaeeohing ua 
to ata^ aad refudng to be happy till we ahould 
ddlnittvdy eatabliah oursdvea in thdr country. 
After all, the labetal intention aeema to have been 
tim truer one. No doubt, fcwmally, we leave the 
Mbea ia poaaeadon of dieir lands, we rsfraia bom 
itrierfevenee with their organisation or their peaceful 
euatoms, aad we even „rMognisa eervioes in caah 
paymenta. But, nbtirithetanuing . all . thn^ our 
preeance thare impoaaa irkemne raatcainta aad 
cdlenda die qthit. of iadepeudenoe inborn aad im* 
m|ad in. men ut dwtere. It plaaaea aome of. ua to 
ap^ol,thaaepemnl|tdoBsasloaatiea* Bb f an at i c al 
me OPd f haat m al that, &it miter the pdnt of new, 
and we- at once altar the adjective. It would be 



Sidmyl na a In^; 35# wn^ 
a|^.' .tm tiPm , 

eineodoBnhb atMe.of bob, in: nil' ■ 
or the “libd’' ihdlah,' 
fij^rbv m a atna a e he "djlhliiitiNL- 
Tffie Aaglo>Baxoh.Uidok.awalMn dria' 
ing Buperimiif, b wondeifi^ indu .. 
peoples are moat nator^lb initatbd' 
pteaenoe of straagera witimi &eir Iwt 
the BngHsh ue not nsuaily known aS'UnillrgidBlfMr 
or conciliatory atraugem. The tribaa''eiaBiai{.i^> 
fed Suit tiieb landa and Uberiba ere ewayne aat iliwi i ' 
in danger ; they cannot be expected te undaaetepid,. 
that our word la our bond; out it eoiti ^hept iio 
effort to conodve that ffie stnag milt, ‘ '^luia 
already taken amnething from ihein, market' 
moment take Ad the rest they p o tw e a m ’ ‘•’Iraifr 
situation apeaka for itsdf. 

The queation b, thmefmre, forced bade on na: 
why dtould we go beyond our own bonndaiiee end 
act up inevitabb irritation among pec^ba dud we 
really and earnestly want to remain at peace ? 'Jt jb 
the old question <n the frontier policy.' The Ed^^ 
wnd policy, which has vexed Indb, wnbli' has bean 
the main danger to our Bodbn Empire for ffb lad’ 
twenty yeare, b reeponaibb, aad aoldy re^ondblil , 
for theae troubles, and for all that may eventndly 
devebp in tbeir train. It b undonbtedlj tme tihatt, 
if we stay within onr boundary and leave the tribea 
to do as they like, we diall now aad again he vexed 
by hot-headed inouraionB ; but that b oomparativriy 
a amall affrir, and each, account b easify aetSeo. 
Thb b no matter of* aoademb speculation ; it b 
proved by the experience of the penod cd “ nbatei^ 
inactivity ” (a much mbundentood deaignatum, by 
the way). On the other hand, the Forw^ P<^i^ 
haa involved na, not only ill constant broils, but in 
stmggba of a oonaiderably extensive and mnaeding^ 
costly (haracter. The strange thing ia, tiimt uum 
policy abould etaen it with auch a high hand, in t^ 
teeth of its obvious oonaequenoea, when it b db- 
owned by almost every atateaman and every miStary 
authority of reel importance. Iffie fact b, that ^ 
eivil powers in Indb are too weak to keep the ahtive 
nulit^ powers in proper dieck ; and tbaie b ao 
adequate Sectoral opinion coatndling the aathoiitba . 
m England. Tbe spirit of the great god JbgoK 
therefore, rampant ; and one day, depend upon, itj, 
we shall have to pay dearly for pnr aladcaen. !nie 
battle of these pwolea eannot be f(m|^t Uviv again 
in the present artiob, bat it may be at bast anggoa* 
tive to look back to l874-t5, au aee the eondilMaa 
that were b Sb Henry Bawlignoa’a mind, aome 
seven yean attw the date of hb famona “ ICamo* 
randum.” In ooaaidering aummu^ die general 
qoaatum prriiminarily to auggeadu^*' what diduld 


nduy funny to apeak of 1^ Iwllliam. Wallaea, or of 


be our pmicy in the futura^’' 
ioUowa : 

*‘Oi»po«Ui(mJB.Iiidbia'atceiiga»dfloiiriddM. IhaMdal 
ooadition of the pM^ U The fwvemia Is 

htwreeeing. Kew whhe of indnetry are lmnaoMMdup,b 
fbe adveaUgee of whlidi Ilia gOTecnon ana lha gttveeaad 
Minlly partubaM. iataMate, b daad , of m two daoM 
are haeoadng laaaiifiM. Eduoatlm b tibataantimabaoctad* 
bg~ptthaqw bo iMtdly^ Otiiao-la haba rap ta a aa d , aadaraw 
handed jnaliea b amaywhaao advaaoaf Hnaa aa naalii^ 
teaiiriaoBon haa baan leaCnad iapoaalbla, and the aBahara^ot 
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' tike aigiit «tta<)1( made \>jir loo^ trU^ oa HWUVAir^ji 
in $m4T(^fly, a tSmt wbiii^ ve Iwift' 
owa|i«Adi»wg ow'<3nl^ «q^«d^osi, 
tcraea by a /prpi^ajnatioa ^ onr Tbcieoy titat wa 
abould. not {tonuaaoa^ oocmy aoy q( 
Aribal tenitoties iirM<& oar Obitral fono had io 
tramcM in orto'to rea^ titcdr dootiaate. Wlion 
iba trSbw oboaiTod .that rdtar tiro jsun wa ot^ liald 
Xalakaad and wort iortifyuig oumlToa ISmto, -fhoy 
coidd not Vat look ii{Hni ow aotkm as a violation dt 
iho ^dge givon in onr proolamation, and their 
jpretont attadk haa obvionoly -therefore no o&er 
motive but to libonte their tenitoiy of the prraenoe 
of ourtroopa. 

On July 31 ‘when Ijord Beay, refeniag to Lord 
Oeorge Hamihon^s atatement that the attack wm 
dne to the preaehi ng of a {niaat, ez|ve88ed a home 
that if there were any otiier oauaea, ftey would be 
eoaninnaioat^ to Parliament, be wae t<^ in ra|dy 
that it waa impoaaibie for the Government to make 
a statement of the oauaea without enouiriea, whidi 
could not be oopdaoted whSat tim fight^ oontinned. 
The next day, however, a telegram atated that it 
had for some Ime been knesm te aur 
agente that a rising woe intaaded, and ilntt me- 
oautums were taken ; and it aoema uMcedtitle that 
Oovenmient ahould not titan have inatitated'efteataal 
enqniriea into the cause of the intended attack. 
3Hie reply givm to .Lord Bsay must titenfora he 
assumed to inqily the 'unwilln^^naea of theGomm* 
juent to afford the htffmnatioa otised for. 

A. later incident is the niade by tribesmen 
frem the Mohmand couatiy oa the British Baztiaun 
of the fart at fihabkadr, aichtaen mileB loztii of 
Pe eh a wst , and <ff thsir fanming tim ueighboaiiiig 
village of S h a iiM H i garh. A strong iMui lane 
mardud'drom Peefaawar, .and the eoneentration of 
two additiimal |saerre brigades were ardered at tiia 
aams time, the rs^piiaite trot^ k^dng drawn from 
the rest of India, avensfmm . the Madina and Soaduif 
foeaidaauiea. 

Perliament having been |nncagaed^hafoae the 
attack from the Mohmande waa seported, no qucation 
ae to ito oanae oould be adkadot Govacnment, and 
tAe dbi tiah nation Aasnaetvse oomntittod to a 
mar jfuhy an ^raat, jodgiag from the nnmber of 
mAiUeed, as «he ddtighaa war of 1876.80, 
wdnb-flwy are kept in.jgnoaaaioeof fra cmaMaadfre 
anotiva. The ait uiw o n saam a ana omatitutiOBal, aa o i a g 
Aat the s sMil^ hvae haan obtainad from the 
meaiataa of Ami witirant the ooaaant of BniiameA, 
nnd that As ikeeutbe am «SgMl)f thiB war isitiunri 
framng jnstitied it tp the .ramnsaatativaa of the 
Mastian natian. it aaeQiBM a dalgr under tiieae 
laaenmataitcaa .caaafrdly do aamtisniae tim .aauaas of 
tw eamnnd te aatiwata ito jarila, in order to $mm~ 
timr heat ;ln ausct.d)^ msiilB. XUa aoey 
■he d a witito to d nsriaar cd (he laUewing 
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ThundhMBtiel'atatoasnen sAedsmaedaxar fr teban 
■mm sl4l^M0 yafr aa ed to Iplfrve Mm* 4h» Jkaaaiaa 
dMmnaa fri Gsutoal . Jmw .i nvmrad -amanam end a 
ImgirrAtm latihm f o n w mi on i. nhioh Ae 

of. i*%hiw,i ajto n nwd ito saeamtoDn 

Aommsnia wmd «A ,tha ,ga wiadimMiy ^ ^ 


a second itoraidqn ofdifhAiatstt'tremK 
efraied '1^ MBofito ''*1 *tib' 

iitoludiag t, 

K t 'Ijord Itobairti.' Bittltofiah^alltoj 
j war frava ■beati:' ''* < # *> 1 * 1 1* 1 , 

-ganatoMy sfroto M>d‘ | i s*iri bs(i 
invaaion, and iuy also have haan 
by the mUhaty j^oty whith ih* aMtiastoaniti of a* 
dffiloutt a task aa the anhjugaEtitos ‘ef a] i ltiij(lwtoM ta n’ 
wonM shed on Mie British nation; atid titoatmadhasi 
daitanninatelyveaalvad open* A essito Wtoiaib 
waa wanting, as onr xalaitions wiA fhems^m^ 
Jdi, had been of (he moat friandl9'Mfaasntoi^‘.iip| 
the Viceroy wae tharaiore direotod to toMl4i|g|latoa* 
to fo|!ee on the Andr a Sritirii nmrfen, teeiiMgis*a<aii». 
tion to onr rqwotad prmniaec. Ijord 'lfraMtitito*||» * 
hosrever, demurred and retieed, and a meaw aem 
pfiant Ticeroy waa then frrand, willing to Inatan n 
guarrel on the Amir; wherrapon times Bkititii 
annies invaded Us khigdom fr^ diftscaart dia s to 
tiona. 3%e hope of redeeming the AtoatamtaMihvailn 
Ae war of 1830-42 doubtieaa en eo i s tege d -ewreasipBlI 
invasion ; but the Itope was not rc&aad, aaril tito 
conditions on wbSrii ear !trQe|ia wHhdMW from tiait 
inhos^tabte land after (he unsaooaaaful war, ItKtMMb 
were indeed lameritahle, and unwoitiiy-od a g»ea* 
nation. The Tw^e'mdBaihaiiaairief 'GaeBt JBaitoin 
Aen perceived timt those who had led them into at 
second diaaatrons confliet witit our warn 

not wortly of Aalr confittonee, and tile OabhistwsM 
acecohn^ daiaated at (he genand alaeiion in 
1880, and haft to Mtira. Mamia then b npr am ft 
in Infra; but in 1885 the Irieh chum for Ame 
Bttie led to viAa* gsd itie al aantoeto at home, which 
evmtaaUy reatmaft to power the statesman who had 
bean naqionaftUe inr the saar of .1878-89; and they 
have -ever sinaa andaavoesad tovinftiaato Arir 'San- 
damned pdii yby fr u A aMraiptotoaeiuevetiwaah- 
jnmtimof AftgwmMan. Thayaaaordiai^ memaasd 
Indian army, and modifiad tiiair atraffcsgMi 
foUey by raaoMng on aAjngating the baadair toibw 
<df Afghanistan ^baftece attaeimm tito Itiagrdam aft Aa 
Amir in order to oonatmot muitaty roads AivjAh 
their teasitotiee so na to maintain oommaaicationa 
with any BritiA aany wfafafr ahould aftarwasda in* 
vade tim kmgdomnt ftilAwdaton. 

saess , ; „iiHr.i’gBr4.f.aara;.sa'iLjgi 

THE l^ATE ON TITO INMAH SDI&M. 
x.-i<osD QsofrGKB momo eim 

Sr H. Kanauoi-Baoasa. 

It haa never fallen toanr lot A fratofr Mo%Adhr 
mrmOH confrieed stadasnsAnnlaiasnShMiama Am 
that wiA witiA Lord Aaaiigi Tfaiiflltm waawA 
'Seuas of Ges tma na m Aegm* S 'last.. A imf te 
adiriittad at once Aat ontmnaiaMas vmps imMii 
Atious-Aef naa^' elivtom «m .ion'teBm :B s l ia t 
1%!*. Ite lafrmlMgptto tteayeAalsai^^ 
tim Awe 'clAe teatisn, hat toi neela aaameaat tit 
.titoaiaCaeed .mti^MasnA ier.'Aia AAmti togglsot 
ei 'LmtoiMtiAliea. *!I!hb yetir the biiiiaais-saas 
'AaiatiaMu' IBre Aiet' fjord A tite 
^Aaai^'maA'fr AawA^eot'd! na y a h a ft^i es t 
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dMtl »dha»: .mrefuHy to p rt Mw dg tt i ** Itototewd « 
Huddiu' Boote « day er batoqi 
vjiila wa Saovsta:^ of 0trii» lor India Iwosglit to 
iMtr «U Ilia naiaTaUad pomn «| eanaaoa|ilaoe 
onioiy oj^ • «r «lno}i 1 m diaiSayea liis 

wontod igaoctiwe, KofluBg''waa snora obvious tbaa 
toat the ttoer etw y id State » hia ei^oidtion 

me rapea^; a half^eaiaad lesNon /by the aid of 
impeifeotlv nndoMtood sdhe. < fid little vas he 
anater of hii subjedt thai da suire than one occasion 
he ipp milUons aid thtmsdhda in unoonsoious 
confuaioa. Nor wm the elenimf of burleaque 
ahaent ftotn- the grievoos farce. That ridiculoiu 
panea-43ic Maaohetjee Bhovsagi^e ostentatiooBly 
took ^ Qoranuaeat of India nader hia proteotion. 
'With the seal of a renegade he attaicked Sir 'William 
Wedderbsm in andh gzoteaqne, albmt valm, terms 
that the Bouae fhiify roared at the funny litde man 
irito meddled hia periods on Buike and hia senti- 
maoto OB a fifth-rate teb-thumper, from whose 
pohlished atamp-«iatioiM he had evidently drawn 
ahamdaat inipirafion. 

To dealanca* particular^ with the financial com- 
plieatHHU <d'Letd' Qporge HamiltoB. The first thing 
tonote iathe growuig gravity of the financial eitua- 
tien in Badia. Oompared with the aocounta and 
eathnataa put forward only a tew weeks ago in the 
fibvenunent of India’s Finandal Statement, and the 
Sapteteiy of ft tete’a exjdaBatory memorandum, the 
.podtionHsolBni^eid immeasurably for the worse. 
Bare wee the.poution as shown in the explanatory 
nmnonuduin, dated India Office, July 10, 1897 

Bsrised Bndget 
.aoeonnts, SttimsSs. Bstiinate, 

• . 189«-9S. 189e-1897. 1897-98. 

17etB«rniie .. 62,842,085 68,034,200 69, 029*, 700 

Nhf&paadiiun.. 61,008,087 60,021,100 62,098,700 


+^'**®*®®* ~1, 986,000 —2,464,000 


Bate is die position as revealed by Lord George 
SBMhBton in the House of Oomntons, August 5, 



Aocomits, 

1^95-96. 



Rofvised Budget 

Betimeteo Bftimiiie, 
1896-97. 1897-96. 

Bx. Bx. 

—1,593,500 —3,924,000 


This is * fnrtiwr dotecioratimi of over a crore of 
npees lor the laet two yeers, made up of sm im< 
wwvemant df nee^ fis.^,000 in the Bevised 
Hrtimato for #nd. e further detenoretion of 

Shb ha iiiM,;Badg*t lor the currant year. 

Qi thi» the current year only 

Bx. 41^000 4e the fau^ no Ices 

thHaBx. TaiPi,<Wli 0 iri j )% ocerhaU— is the estimated 
' oest^ the Toghi and iWahCnd military operations. 
Ofi .emusn, Hamipmiwas not nnduW 

d s p wis i4’ jn o B y lndiito Hark 

e offers him a 

eanviBieHt dock lor offiinid 
dlAhatoy,di«af Why, he iipfcaled: to emhange 
iarfindth. /'Agplnst. thia may „hc fht. * deeto 
'StMlMMifa,” ware hia siyisat wd^jlat w pause 
..lor a. .eBcatopt to eonte m wa to so. nwBh setpUoity. 
OhhMl oOto 1| iniHiwns. H waa >'fiai|l |Mr % a die 


in .«a!dHu^pt^ 3Qb» Gw of ^lihh 

IuMrelvea4ir«aBt smother thtee-tnartocthf a.m^licca 
Nr jguMdri B.will be paid fw by atisc in epchapgp. 
Juit ao. whanMsdu^a fal^ theG«velnaMUt 4lXt 
ca■a defidts as Ana to fonoe beyond thda toatool. 
Bat whMi exobange rises, are theygoiu^ to pqwNphir 
their good lortane in wiping out deficita, « 
trfibttfiiig to a calamity lixe the fanunef Not they. 
It oomee in handy to pay for military p r a m enad i ee <m 
the frontier. 

In this oonnexion we may recall the wise words of 
that ominent statensiatt — Sir Lepd Ghnffin—whoto 
a few of his admirers have been aesiduoudy puffing 
in the press as the deeirable 'Viceroy at the next 
vaoanoy. fiir Lepd informed the inevitable inter- 
viewer tibat these little fnmtier expeditions were 
Sttoh good training for onr troops, that rei^y it 
might become necessary to provoke them U the 
frontier tribes would not oblige. How admirably 
this kind of etateamanahip would fit in with Lord 
Georne Hamilton’s notiow on finanee. Let us see 
how » might work ont inpractice. ' 

TeUgram from Fieeroy . — ^Troops getting stele. Wimt 

exercise. Shall we raise the border f 
TtUgram from Stantmy of Stots.-— Yon must ask 

'WestUnd about Exchange. 'What is it worth on 

Gtis Bndgetf 

TiUgram from Ftiwrey.— Exchange better by one crore. 
TeUgrom from Soeretary of StaU . — ^All right. Eire 

away. But don’t exceed one crore. 

But the thing grows too serious. This three- 
quarters of a million was the estimate a mtmth a^. 
'With the whole border aflame and the hasty mobili* 
sation of 30,000 or 40,000 men where is that 
estimate now ? We feel confident* that the reotot 
devdopment of events on the North-West Erontier 
will be found to have already adde^anqther wore to 
the latest estimate. Ocmaequently by this time the 
original dsfidt of two-and-a-half nulhtnw for the 
oment year may be now eetimated at somsthin^ 
like dou^. that amount, or five millioiis. When is 
this hind of thing gdng to end ? 

The other point in Lo^ George Haimlton|s state- 
ment whidk calls for comment, is hia contention tiiat 
the famine and pla^e will have oost Bx. in', 000,000 
in the two years 1896-7—1807-8.. As tiie etpeUdi- 
tun on aoconnt of the plaguo is not ehown som- 
ntol^, we may take it that it is not of itself ta a 
budj^ - destre^g diaraoter. ’EraotkaHy, Lord 
Gkorge Hamilton means that the Eamine wiu have 
cost Bx. 12,000,000 for the two yean, and that this 
bdng so it is a remarkable tr^nto to the eoonooqr of 
tiie jmdian Government and the dastkify of wvesnes 
tiittt in those two years Ihen'shonld he xafrg mxmui- 
latod deficit of some Bx. 4,600,000 without the im- 
podtiott of freiffi toaU^(to-'--<ktokiag the fi|^^ in 
ok' Sndget atatemeiit, an aoenmiiwad defidt <a 
Bx.4,^00,000. , But howAonshii toake out that the 
famine, k costing Bx.'12yC|ClO,060f At page 6 of 
the fieoretaiy of State's mentoraadnUi, thsaa: W * 
table diowing the inenaaad charge fw I s mi ne m 
180fi-7 aa eomparad with 'theoriginal Bndgat am* 
mato for that year. ' .^Qatt ii^ .alioani.u net In- 
duaaad duwge Kv famiiMi in ll90-7 ofBx.5,Oi|,10fi 
on acoonalaaid cf Hk.6y4iy4t0iMpmviiMiil 
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E 0 O 0 iiot. At 6^ of tbo iftino: |wibKo>rtioiBi tiMvo. 
is E similar stetsmeat for 189?*8, showing a total 
dstsrioration attnbutaUs to famino of Bz.4fl76,dD0^ 
From ^sse statsmonts it would appsar that the ooat 
to j!ho Iiitporial 0ovsnim«iit--*-whioh alone afieots 
tht Imperial surplos or defioit— -is Bx. 9,200^000 
instead of Bx. 12,000^000. But the details of this 
estimate are not TOr;^ clear althongh the total of 
nine erores maj be fairly correct. £i the first place 
it seems to be made up by treating every f^ing off 
in revenue es compared wUh d Budget HiimaU (now 
Budget estimates are notoriously untrustworthy — 
IHnanoe ministers themselyes say so, and they ought 
to know) as a loss caused by the famine. But in- 
creasy of revenue are not treated as a set off to such 
deterioration. In the next place, taking the year 
1696-7, there is an increase of net expenditure in 
Bail ways of Bx. 1,264,200 claimed to be due to 
famine and a reductim of net expenditure on railwaye 
of Bx. 197,200, which is not treated as a set-off. 
How can there be both an increase and a reduction of 
net expenditure? What kind of financial juggling 
is this? It is impossihle, therefore, to feel confi- 
dence in this particular estimate. 

There remains the question, what is the probable 
loss^ to the Government of India caused by the 
famine ? We can best arrive at this by comparing 
the estimates for 1896' 7 and 1897-8 with the 
accounts of 1895-96. ^In this way we start from a 
solid basis of realised fact and not from the errors 
and uncertainties of an estimate. Decrease of 
revenue under certain heads and certain increases of 
expenditure may be fairly attributed to the famine 
But because an estimate of increase of revenue, 
jierhaps extravagipt, has not been fully realised, it 
IS ridiculous to cry ** Famine.” For instance, a loss 
of Bx. 50,000 in net Forest revenue is put down to 
the famine, although there was an actual increase of 
over Bx. 100,000 in net Forest revenue for 1896-7 
(Bevised Estimate) as compared with the Accounts 
of 1895 96. Taking 1896-6 (Accounts) as our basis, 
the following may perhaps be fairly claimed as the 
cost of the famine. 

Nkt Cost of Famine. 

In 1896-7, Ex, 

Loss of Land Bevenue .. 2,505,500 

», Salt 423,200 

„ Excise 116,500 

I, Provinoifd Bates .. .. 164,800 


Inasaase of FaauMifiiliwf « 

XiOMof 

Surutg «a «pit 4f 

Total Zncxoase Bxpeiidiio^ , 

Cost of Famine for 1897-8 . . 

Net cost of Famine for the two * ^ 
years • . . . . . . En. 10,087^080 ■ 

D^uot portion borfie by Plro^ 
vincial Oovemments, say . . 


Bk.9;W|0OO \ 

Seeing that this estimate would show n ^tal lose 
of railway receipts in the two years ol wwrijr 
Bx. 3,000,000 against a little over Bx;2, 000,000 
estimated by the Govemihent of India it is eertaiaty '. 
not an understatement of the probable eost of the 
famine. Yet it is in substantial agreement as to the 
total with the estimate at pages 5 and 6 of the 
explanatory Memorandum, and like it is tome 
Bx. 3,000,000 short of the amount stated by the 
Secretary of State in his Budgst speeidi to ba^ 
the cost of the famine. This estimate msoattribiites 
every rupee of deterioration under certidn heads of 
revenue to the Famine. Where tiien does that 
Bx. 12,000,000 come from ? On the whole we see no 
ground to suppose that nine ororea is not a suftoientlv 
liberal estimate of the cost of the ffiflEme^to the 
Imperial Government. * 

Of course this nine ororea is a heavy burden ; but 
in the first place we must remember that by the 
Famine Insurance Fund the Government had been 
preparing for just such an emergency, and in the 
second place that during the last three years a rising 
Exchange has been bountifully adding to its re- 
sources. Compared with 1894-5, only two years 
ago, Exchange is costing lem by 1^.3,000,000 in 
each of the years 1896-7 and 1897-8. Consequently 
towards this burden of the Famine Exchange oon- 
tributes no less than two-thirds of the cost ; leaving 
only Bs. 3,000,000 in two years as the cost of csliuni- 
ties unredeemed by counterbalancing good fortune. 
And yet instead of three erores the deficits for the 
two years threaten to amount to five and a-half 
erores. And still the Government of India, bdaatii 
that the deficits are not greater than they are ! 


Total loss of Bevenue 3,210,000 
Increase of Famine ^lief . . . . 1,426,000 

Loss of Beceipts on Kailways . . 1,700,000 
Saving on cost of Irrigation . . — 626,000 


Total increjase of Expenditure 2,500,000 

Cost at Famine ior 1896-7 . . Bx 5,710.000 

hr 1897-98. K*. 

Less of Land Betmiue . . . . 549,000 

Salt.. .. .. ,, 127,000 

„ Excise . . , . . , 46,000 

. „ F^byjmciigi Bates . . , . 80,000 

Total ^ Of BevenUa 80f,00b 


II4— By W. M. J. W»4JABnk 

Sir H. Fowler is the despair cf Ids friend when 
he turns his official side to them as he did again on 
Aumt 5. With half-averted glanoSi he speaks on 
Imuan affairs in the tottering accents of Weau^ 
craoy. No one can wdH Icoget that this is jthe 
”year of. calamity^’ in Indian But one tirusts 
there are many whose political ears will peteeive 
the discord between the pman 6i the ex-Seeretaiy 
and the gloomv and jsrmg financial statement of 
the Secretary for India. Sir H. Fowler spoke (in 
equivocal phrase) of the etofy of British edmiaie- 
tration in India as the **mosl wondrous in hissoty.” 
LordlSheorge Hamilton spoke of India In the year of 
the Diamond Jubilee as atrioken'with himinei fdagne 
and earthquake; gith finances in dite strafts, beoem- 
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ing worfld mood th^ e^mate Jot tlia cumiit yosr 
was mador taxed so that at the A{»{»roach irf recur- 
ring fabme notihivig was left hut to remit taxes, pay 
current expenses irmn loans, and' those loans in turn 
increasingly drawn, not from India, but from 
Loudon. Sir B. Fowler oounts the achieremeats, 
and they are many of a kind. But they do not in- 
clude a imdsfactory moral or material condition of 
the peoiile, thoi^ battles haT<^ been won and terri- 
tory enlmed. Lord G’eovge Hamilton stands, not 
statneequdy, yet as lifeless as a statue almost, with 
his eyes to dark and heavy douds, and he mumbles 
of ptoblems^^finishes his dismal story with problems, 
whether the douds all round will break in cruel 
storms or pass away, leaving a time of light and 
hope. The last woras were, riie douds ! the douds ! 
And, looking at the present position, the economic, 
the sanitarv p^ition, the ruin by acts of God/’ 
and now the intellij^bly mystic outbursts of the 
triheB in the far North-West, who will doubt that 
the uninspiring Secretary of State was the more 
fairijtf ttl arast, however sombre his picture ? 

Sir H. Fowler found the Budget debate in the 
Oommphs lively ,'**%ith an oblique reference pro- 
bably to aome (u the suggestions made during the 
evening. He complimented all and sundty, the 
Secret^ of State, the Viceroy, and all who rule in 
India for the way in which they have faced the 
difficulties the day, and in so doing he un- 
doubtedly efxpressed what the severest critics would 
gladly say on fitting occasion. To dot Lord George’s 
i’s and cross his t’s is nevertheless, to many, a very 
^unsatisfai^CKiy tfaing->-^too optimistic on the face of 
Lord George’s own statement, which was in tone and 
substance an ap 0 %ia. In adducing some chief 
points, ^one is at the outset tempted to touch upon 
the evidence given of the sta^y presentation of 
aSsirs by the remarks on the provincial settiements 
and the perennial struggle for funds between the 
local and the central audiorities in India. Lord 
i^orge Hamiltcm can see the necessity of checking 
locid ea^nditure sn indils by local financial responsi- 
bil^, while stoically encouraging at home that 
gixnrth of atUivnntioxis from the central coffer. This 
was bttt one of the many signs of the priming he 
had mdiiared before appearing as an exponent of 
finan^. n&er ports of &e statement do not 
contain ^such nnexo^taonable finenoial principles. 
The was euriously involved. One can sympa- 

thise with djeof^astttanent ever the d^ppearanoe of 
the sublimes ^ which the Finanoe Minister 

had panned in snocestton,, but which were washed 
away in^ a grand weeek by ^^meteorbk^lcal pheno- 
mena.^’ AreiiMOxmte^ tnateurplttses 

may net, eluffi net fibantieh in India? Take the 
Sectetary^ imnaik iU4Un brief of the lS9df6 
Accounts riiat show a siir^fis of Bx. 1,533,000, 
Ay sse d f i t t tib wieb ^ ^ the Chitral eem- 

aAd net ueqtdre the moneyt then a cam- 

pit^ ii^ aMiehow appear 

aiu^ 

^iw w f rod * «me*> 

tio&nrfa;iaaa.t^<ibht. A4iM*l»fiii«k tWN 
TOBfet^ ISM 'I6I7-4 Lord 

George's ladel i^iured the iiMa<30a 6t ^ ‘nrtaoos 


[Simnunv, 4«p^ 

■ . - I I ■ ■■■ 


redndiion of ®x. 100,000 on Army Expenditure. 
Before the words were spoken in Barltament they 
reqUiTsd emendation with, reference to the^ ooXt ^ 
the ^^expeditionary forces in the TooM VnAsy and 
Malakland,” One marks the financial ilLluAc timt 
dors the footsteps ot the Administration. Tlmt 
huSs. is not wholly accidental— is not free finoim een^ 
siderations Which point to the Government's respon- 
sibility. Lord George, speaking dt the triemdsi 
period 1895-0 and 1897-8, uses the phrase extra- 
ordinary expenditure thrust upon us,” and it is a 
good specimen of the studied assumption of innostot 
policy. The innocence is partly justifiable, as refer- 
ring to the financial issues of famine and plague. 
But expenditure in the main is dependent on policy*, 
and it will not do to class all the Ofaitrals, &e 
Toohts, and the Malakands and such enterprises, 
with the crores involved for them, as risitations 
for which the policy of the Government is in no 
wise responsible. The cake has been eaten, and the 
cost of it has to be paid — by instalments. To speak 
of ** deficits very much less than the extra- 
ordinary expenditure thrust upon us” may be a 
triumph of commercial wisdom and diplomacy. But 
it is poor cover for an extravagant policy, and for 
finanoe which trusts to benefits from an improved 
exchange— all swallowed up, as it appears, and all 
insufficient without heavy borrowing. Then, again, 
couple here the fact, so lightly dropped out of the 
box of puzzles, that at the last moment the 
Bx. 4,000,000 proposed to be raised in 1897-8 in 
India at 3 per cent., and £4,500,000 in London, had 
to be modified into three cnrores in India at 8 j per cent., 
and the balance of the, say, £8,000,000 in London 
at tihe marked rate. India cannot lend any more 
even though 8} is offered for it. Then, of course, 
it was inevitable that the famine ^fund of railway 
lines should be tiirown into the balance, and there 
can be no doubt that the railway system has been 
of great assistance in combating the wide-spreading 
arms of famine and death. But they only enable 
us also to travel more speedily to the bottom of the 
question of India’s economic eonditton. The in- 
surance does not insure from dire suffering. Wbmi 
the famine comes, and w<e «i<e informed that it is 
unavoidable, there is noriimg upmi which to fill 
back. Officialism had to ocostess rriuotantly that 
Eoglirii charity was needed to oombat Aie foe, and 
now, again, the Indian Secretary iofomis 4he House 
of Obmmons, that the sources of taxation in India 
are fiw and cannot be increased.” In other words, 
in taxing the people to provide the dbleiioewqitired, 
we leave the people, when Itamine comas, only a 
gasphig exiitenee. Sir H. Fowter spaalm ol bom 
ing £8,009,000 on the mariost without being one 
whit Hhe worse fiiMaaia%^ beeanee of the iamiiie 
fund axpenditure, a statembat wbidh, when eom- 
porMt mih ImA G. HMatoabi admiirimi that 
Indian taxorion cannot be incopeased, reqniree le- 
ri(doa a dtietiio khril. IB the loans, ^ 
mm»t com# from the produce of the couwhy, fepro- 
duefive works and all, and the ability^ pay txxea 
ie jph index of prospntiiy. Sere, ImWever, mte has 
the aulhoritmive staSemsait’^ that the last penny 
ie already levied. And one con bdieve it when one 
finds that the famine and the ^gne have already 
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and a exfMUEH^ of tidkMikm mud xji! WtaMal «Bte- 
prlse. Midt^lrdua Is jpw^ to the voats 

MonrelmoitMk^tii^ tibe ^^agiojdf thoBtMiah It it 

alto doe io^ to |pQli| divoo^^niet wltld^i the State, end to 
the vepid extapeibiijd inlaieg coSm phttititig oondiioted 
t^BmUheapiital. Bttt after aB eneh eoiiiidi^^ 
alLowed lor, &b pMptilSt^ di ^fyao» it largely owixtf to the 
fim, wise, aad loBg^eoiitiitoed .4ireothn <« ihi aiffauB by a 
Fxime BCiaifter nho et^oya the oanddeuoe alike of the British 
OomoBkeBt oBd pi thp Qaeap Begeot and the people. 

lii,skomrt ol. Ihdta Is there a stronger feeling of attadunent 
to the Svitish Ofown. Shr in no part of Inm has modem 
edoOalSoiDlieen earrled so frir, with ao tittle rriazathm of the 
trsdtthmal rewenoe ef Dm Bindus to a perscmaL Sovereign. 
Hm aeboeat ef the nnagnifloent Jubilee oeldxrations in Mysore, 
hrpttj^t bv reoent msus, oomes with almost a sense of relief 
alter the didiirlnng events by wbioh that oaDonaL f eetiTsl was 
nkaxted in other parts of India. 

The proipeetsol the p re e ont season, which have been bright- 
ened more hsTOoiiable eondiiioiie in the Britidi provinoes, 
jM oanse grave anariety in Mysore. The south-west monsoon 
had, np^to Die end of July, brought but a scanty raiufall. 
Unlsm a more copipne supply has been received during the 
past three weeks, mysore may have again to fight with 
seudfy, peihaps deepening into famine. It has shown more 
Dian onea,and oonamottonsly in 18d2, that it is prepared for 
Ihe bafeDe* But in Mysore, as elsewhere, the old tbeoiy that 
asivarsl bad seasons are required to make a famine no longer 
hoUa abdotly true. There, aa everywhere throughout India, the 
penple are less padmit oi suffering than in bygotie genera- 
thne; for they luMre been traitied to expect that the Govern- 
mettb diall eonai to their relief with a promptitude and on a 
eeale never before dreamed of. Hie staying-power of the 
people is* perh aps, not dimiiditbed so far as regards tbeir 
material ropinMii jn, but it has decreased in respect to their 
WfUngneis to suite. How to redress the balance by aug- 
msBrittg their malerial resources in proportion as their powers 
«Kf etkdmwaee lessen is the initisl problem of famine in Mysore, 
asln British India. 

Thai problem Sir Sheshadri Iyer is endeavouring to solve by 
a plan of his own. There oan be no doubt that agriculture 
bwnks would go far to bring out the whole resources of tho 
oultivatofe, and to raise a br^water between scarrity and the 
need of Government relief. The method adopted in British 
India is for the Government itself to advance money to the 
hnsbandmen and peasant proprietors for digging wells and 
other useful works. Under tms system of takktm advances 
the Oovemment is itsrif the creditor, and realises its loans by 
a process similar to that used for the recovery of the land 
reyenue. The (system is an old one, but tbe objection to it is 
of, equally long standing— -namely, that the Government cannot 
turn petty banker on a scale suflioient to meet tbe requirements 
of JtDO mulions of peasants. Kor have the proposals for agri- 
eultnral beaks put forward in British India been able to over- 
come n fondamental difficulty. Without special facilities 
gben by (government to such banks for recovering tbeir loans, 
the ca|ntal is nqt forthcoming. But tbe very act of granting 
•mdi speoist fadHties tends to saddle tbe Government with the 
odiwia of enfotnitig private debts to tho banks by the stringent 
maeMtiery teserved for the public revenue, and to place other 
creditors of the peasants pro tanto at a disadvantage. The 
Mysore scheme endeiivours to obviate these objections by the 
Baiffeisen system, under wliieh the local community itself 
supfdte the capital and enfonwe payment. 

The sbheme was set forth in great detail in the Mysore 
€kwerBmeiri (Jtesette at the end of 189d, Within six months 
Sfirpm! banks of Ihe kind hod been formed, or were in course 
of fSanatlon in the State. ^The regulations vide that every 
such bank is to be an luumatidn dt kndfiolders or peasant 
fonutehclders on oo-opentive principlee, not for the purpose 
of eoxniug a profit dMdble among Us members, but for the 
pmpose of obtsining money by thrir united oremt, and of 
mnng it among, tbemselves aocardihg to the aetnid feqnlie- 
ntnnts of eoirii member and to the enfont to wbidh Die otter 
laembeiiM have confidenea In him- Tte innde.of the balik are 
rrissd by reoriv^ depedte foom the Ifoembscs, or by 
Jm^firem mUridem. the eeimrily IoT; thqae IqM or deposits 
leDm joiiit eseurityof the w the bank. 

iBeeetexity to the bank for the l^ynmt'ef nioeii to otie el 
Its members is tl^e joint ieeiir% of the boniteer and of two 


sitceltewho dhmiM ate teu^ Ko huin amw ha made 
fo ete one who ie not a member. Tte aelmM mvee 
dapoAor Dm aeontltiy of an aaieoMon of leepensttfoteim 
hmimtetedolteeeonrityof Tte 

ktel Imtertege etelte it to a^t as members onlymenef 
BMdmd honeslbyaiid thrift. The bsnk thus aeoRsmeik tee* 
InyyHuteted rite of borrowers, and It lends only lor agriim* 
tnsal opmDimi whte wifi reite finch npsraltes 

Inriude the tedenKptlon of land from mortgage^ the ptehaseol 
stock, Die extenten <ff iadividnal holdings on Dieeeoari^ of 
Die etere tenure, and, sfeiisvally, small fl^frienltaral teptee* 
aoents likely to yield a goodretom. Every borrower is homid 
to sKpend what he horttes on the express object for whirii the 
loan is made. Axiy faOure to do this is pualslied 
reoaU of tbe loen at three months* notaee. Losns for the 
ordinary annusl requirements of oolDvatkm must be repaid 
within Die year. Itens for more permanent worka are repaid 
by annual mstslments, and the amount cl any surii loan is not 
to exceed Die ascertained margin of j^fits from which the 
annnol instalments shall be repaid. The interest changed by 
" the bank is to be suffioiani only for tbe payment of the interest 
on its deporita, with a small margin for the actual expenses of 
management and the gradual formaDon of a reserve fund. 
The reserve fund is not to be divided among the members, but 
is to be kept as an addiDonal security for depositors, or as a 
loan fund to be used under the same safeguards as are applied 
to the lending of deposits. 

Mysore has thus been able to establish a number of small 
rural banks, without share capital, paying no dividends, and 
each operating in a limited area with a perfect knowledge of 
the clteaoter, requirements* and solvency of its customers. 
A rural oommumty in which such a bank is established 
obtains tho advances required for remunerative agricultural 
works on the joint seonrity of Die men of ascertained 
substance within it. But it is only the thrifty and solvent 
members of the community who can hope to become borrowers. 
Kor oan even tbe thrifty and tbe solvent get loans except for 
definite works to be carried out under the eye of the lenders, 
lioans for wedding ceremonies and other extravagant festivals 
— at once the premt and the ruin of the village money-lender 
in India— oannot be obtained from these banks. Exceptional 
oases of honk Jide domestic requirements pre provided for, but 
th^ are strictly Borutudsed, and the security for the reray- 
ment must be ample. Tbe scheme supplies an automatic check 
on the misapplication of the funds. Tte qfiembers of the bank, 
who are responsible for tho repayment of the deposits, are 
^ways on the spot, and the use to which one ot tbeir neighours 
actually puts a loan admits of no oonoealment. A general 
eommittee of tbe members watriies for axiy diversion of loans 
from the objects for which they were borrowed. A smaller 
executive committee, not exceeding five, conducts the actual 
business of lending, and meets regiterly to examine into the 
expediency of granting each separate loan. The members of 
these commlttte receive no remuneration for their services 
other than the esteem that attends the discharge of a useful 
public duty and the respect whirii Indian villi^ers accord to 
neighbours from whom money oan bo borrowed at low interest. 
A million rupees found their way to the cultivators under this 

E " m in tho Mysore State within a few months, and so com- 
were the local knowledge and supervision that scarcriy a 
lebt resulted. It is too early, however, to judge of theschtee 
if carried out on a scale oommensorate with the requirements 
of tbe whole rural population. At present it still remains an 
experiment in co-operative self-hrip, but an experiment which 
is Dsing watched with interest by our officers in the British 
pEioteces end to which aU must wish success. 


We are Just now passing through a small Indian , crisis, in 
which' tbe Indian fiemtoxy biamet tbe vernacular Press for its 
sefitimts langtmito about xegulationshi Poona^ What 

aqni Die fonts ? Them Jounialshaye been jKdntiiig out eases in 
whte iteoeviiriem te bfon<te^ fove^ anddolnestio 
pMjudtei; tey teve ten voippotimg the attempts to xestriet 
with eaqe and disttemten; and 
thegr tevebesn wiuteg tbe Govmineiit Diet trouble would 
htumm .M esvece measures were thoughDefriy esfoled out 
ikmte te axten* te H fo idh te most . 1^ 

Vecnaculir Iteas.— Jtelsm Paify Prmt. 
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THE FKUITS OF THE “FOEWAED” 
. POLICY. 


of tlM '««•&’ ’’in ISooi -ssia- 

bii, irat 'cMiiMBiidilk'' 'lurf - - 

mm itm rablk 

'dhefy 'intsnitt 'jt0^yt 

bat tbs 'flb«i(nu^x%U'''^oiW‘ w Sif 

breaks. One r e pro w w rtsd at St' ’ 

b also its erow^ 1^ an e]d4aBhiMi& 

Fredariidc OmeawooNl, fiade 111 * ^iMirad.'.aBM 
Lord Salkbaiy^e waakimai aad vaeSBatiaalladditel 
willi tiba Great A e ae ea ia .’ Anolbw parlj, legpvafsiSw 
by Lord Boberte aad: &a Shnla ^kpia, aeania ..aa 
that all tbe trouble is due to ** fiaiiaticte|B.*^> :mA' 
parties insiaaate that the Aatir of ih 

sfite of hie assuraDoea to Ibe oostini}' lOH , hih iWiHH 
is largely xesponiaUe. la fai^ aaytitiM. aaft’dagF* 
body are to bume ezoept tiie 
its supporters. The luaiiifeet tsath Is. el uantae, 
that the so*ealled border tribee— ^e trims, that Is, 
beyond our border— desire sttapfy to .be lei itioim* 
They find their indepeudenoe, vnim ibey^tidus. laore 
than their lives, threatened by tiw aaeeaa^ agymi 
eion o{ the Government of India. ISieir altum is 
irell founded. On Ifandi 14, 1895, irlten ^e 
Government of India was about to deepatoh 
expedition for tbe relief of Dr. Eobertsm and h^ 
force in Chitral, the GovemM-General in Gasmoil 
issued the following jworianlatiou to the tribes b»> 
yond the Peshawar frontier: — ^ 

The aole objeot of the GoTenmiMit of b tv uet ■& 

end to the praeent, end pMvent my fntnie ■ggcHHon la 
Chitial torritoiy, and ae aeon aa thb objeot haa bain attained 
tbe tone 1^111 be witbdmwn. ^le Govennneat ef Zndb have 
no intmtion of pMmanoibiy oeottpyiny **V tibrmgfa 


which Umra Khan’s misoonducl; may now xbroa thorn to .past, 
or of intofering with the independence of the tribee ; and 
they win scruptuorndy avoid any acts of hoetiltty towards the 
tribesmen so long as mey on tbmr part refrain tom attabking 
or impeding in any way the march of the troops.” 


Tax oriminal folly of the “ forwerd ” frontier polity 
St last stands revealed to every man, woman or 
child who ia able to read. Warnings and expostola- 
titms without number have been t&own away upon 
the military riique who control the Government of 
India, and every edition of every British newspaper 
BOW shows the penalty whioh is bring paid for head', 
longobstinaty. G^elateat news as we go to press tells 
us tiutt the Afridie are “up”— the Afrmie from whom 
Lord Boberte assured an interviewer on August 20 
that liO aerious diAoulty was to be anticipated — 
Fort ICaude has betn captured, and the inhoqutable 
re^oiM lying beyond ue North-West frontier of 
British India are<ublaze. The series of disasters 
rihioh the Government of India has reddeaaly 
brought not so much upon itself as upon ths luokleBs 
taxpayers, its subjsots— j'uufjwM idirvai ngn, 
fittjgbmkir rieMn^began on June 10 with the attaok 
la tbe Toohi Valley. Next came the “rising” in 
the Swat Valley, which wae reported on •Tuly 27 ; 
then the Shakba^ trident, repwted on August 8 ; 

fiaaify riis seq[nsBoe of events iu the parts about 
Psriiawar. which bslan on August 15 aad will eud 
aobody Imrws when. Ia the long run, no doubt, a 
prsomioaa be ssonted oy Ihe brave aud 

wdS'emtim^ vtmf vrltieh is at the disposal ^ 
Aii||h>^!ut&m mfllwrissa, but ens diuddsas to think 


That was the bargain, nod tbe Qovezument of India, 
aided and abetted by Lord George Hamilton aad 
his ooUeaguea ia the pteeeut Oabiaet, brake it. No 
sooner had the objeot of tiie relief ei^editiou been 
attained than the Gbvaenment cf India eyedmlly 
snggeeted steps involTiag fiat disregard of aie pro* 
clamation. The snggeetien wae deriined ■ (aiid, as 
Lord Rosebery annouaoed, dediaed ttnaniiaouely) 
by the late Liberal Qovenunmt. But mriottauUMly 
before the Ghnrerniaent of India had acted upon the 
order, a defeat of the Hone Govemmesit .plaoed 
Lord Saliabniy in power. One of the finit aete of 
the new mtuietry was to reverse tbrir predeoeserae’ 
order in regard to Chitral--4k other- words, to direct 
a flagrant Ibrsaoih of faiAu Ifr. Balfour, it wiU be 
remembered, took the iqnoctanl^ (ri dbeerving that 
where a British . aol^Uer Ind eat hia foot, there he 
must remain. That dmUnne, of eoucea^ wa pre- 
risely what tiie tribes btyoud tiie border hdl fen^ 
and tiieir present oonduot is not only aotii ae was to 
'be expected, but emh ae was aetually prsdbted at 
the time by cmapetenet^sdffca. 

There ia unjuml to x^new heoe the “forward” 
froutter poliiiy'«a a lAitie. Beaddb of lapta are 
awara tiiat an aubjCet haa Wueh ascce edtitietont^ 
prominent iU title joannl rinoe its first pubtieation. 
us 1890. UorsQ^, as it luq^psns moat iortnnatsly 
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ihttt thwfl k ia tik. tiiakt^ a «l«Mr difikeaoe 
betv««a lahml aoii ttte Totj Frost BestkoB, 
Xaberal soimpaipmi is tb* tlsited Xkigdom are .for 
OBoe.ebrosj^j os ind« of waooa, aad iwtioe is 
Isdia. Zhm are, boerever, os* or tin> poiste to 
irUeliiNis^tweB' direct atteatios. Bi^firk place, 
ost aaoaoit sel^ costraeUDg 'Vitb tbe actual coarae 
«i' emste tha <^tisuatio statenmte made by Lord 
GaoxTO fiamiltoa is lik reply to l£r W. Wedder- 
buzsa Mseadaent to tlia addrees os February 17, 
18M. lb deikHtoe of Lard Elgis’a prodamatios 
CUlkred bad tbes baea ocoinied, a road had bear 
oamtnoted between Ghitral and Peahawar, and 
fatafied peata bad bees planted in the territory of 
tribeanes wboee indiepesdeacehad been gaaxuiteed. 
Hare k Lord Georg* Hamilton’a account of what 
had tahen |dsee, and of what might be expected : 


** 13m moat augniae antieipatioim that anyone ooald hafe 
indulged ia %(Ad btan more than realiMod. (Heiur, hoar.) So 
&r lim iliiwr oocupmtiaa being regarded in a hostile spirit hy 
the p^ple of ijbo ooiantry« on the contrary, they welcomed the 
En^piah ooeupation, beeanflo it had inaugurated a period of 
secitrity which they had not known betore. (Hear, hear.) 
.... Government bad succeeded in making an excellent * 
road from Peshawar to Ohitml, and the txibeti through whose 
taedtory it had passed had of ^eir own accord undertaken to 
protect it. The result was that commerue had largely increased. 
The number of animals and carayans passing through that 
oountry had immensely increased, and, moreover, the country 
was hy no maans eo poor aa was supposed. On the contrary, 
it waa evident that nsaay hundrra of years ago It was 
more thickly populated than it was now, and there 
wew manyt'SigS^^of returning prosperity. It was, there- 
fmi In the interest both of the intervoiiing tribes as well 
I ci ^ Ohitnlis that the policy this House maintained last 

should In no sense be disturbed. (Hear, bear) 

U had tteeti a difference between the Indian Govemment 
and the tribes as regarded the Proclamation, but only in one 
aaiMie. The heads of the tribee petitioned the Pditioal Oflicer 
sahtng to be iaCarpoialed in Britm territory. (Laughter and 
fhasN.) They om they had felt eueh advantage and sense of 
eeenriiy from the presence of the troops, and no doubt from the 
better prices they got for their produce, that they thought they 
would like to have these beneftts permanently. They were 
told it was impoBsible they oould be so incorporated.^* 
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And at the dtiae of a speech which waa loudly 
aiqplwded by the Toirjr wiaeaerea below the gang- 
way Iierd Gi^rge Haiwton added : — 

' sitting down he congratulated Ids Iriends behind 

him that the drat time t3i^,had to give aparty vote last year 
they were actuated hy true political instincts when, by an 
ovwhfhelgii^ majority, they assented to this forward move- 
nisnt. Ha nelSev^ dksre him been no forward movement in 
Meat years made by any Government whhdi bad been more 
bemdicial to dd conosnieA end which would, tend to put an 
sod- to those periodfool. disturbances and outbreaks of fanati- 
dsm and terrorism wbioh had eharaoterised that portion of 
lier Vsjssty’s donunioQS. (Cheers.) ** 

WsU^. we eee now whe.t^,JUrd Georm Hamiltcrn’e 
afadtoiit lyaneel ouftbnxit wee We have bef<»re 

oltx! ^fee the apeotMle ^ lluit ^^pwiodof security 
** whieh they had net hwawn befone.’^ We are abb 
le jqppeddMie ae ite Pig^t welw the temisatkm of 
^theite Maodieal dietiiibsuiois e^ad eutbreake of 
^ tttmtfaiem wd teernkm which had dumotmrieed 
that pcffiioii dt hmr Ifeleity’e deeeaiieaB*’’ Loid 
Qt. BafluiUxm wet htglty jftdkiia&t,atth<9 eugfeetion 
4h«ee‘had ,he«a^^ M 

eiit he aeeM^ theee ie Bthaple . What 
. wcaeid’him hwpeh^ if iiha wwdaiaait^ iprt ea d 
Ming whaTle did^ had, tmedp m Mr* 


words, that where a Britjeh ^Idier sete Ms loot^ 
there he must remain ? Would the tribesmen theiv 
haye retrained ^^from attacking or impedim xn anjr^ 
** way the march of the expedition ? There are 
aoxne questions which answer ^emselves* There is 
a reniarkable contrast not only between the course 
of erente and Lord G. Hamilton’s speech of F^ruary, 
1897, but also between that speech and hie Budget 
speech of August 5 last. On the latter occasion he 
said, in self-defence, that “ no one expected, when 
we extended our sphere of influence over these 
territories, that they would at once abandon their 
predatory and pugnacious habits.’’ Why, that 
was precisely the expectation which Lord George- 
Hunilton himself held out eighteen mon&s ago. 
He now says 

“ There is only one method by which the tribes aleug our 
Indian frontier can be permanently weaned from their^ old 
inalpraotioes, and that is to so improve their material condition 
that they will not risk the advantages they have thus gained 
for the mere fun of fighting.” 

“The mere fun of fighting” is apparently a 
synonym for “ fanaticism.” But to most of us this 
fun or fanaticism seems rather to resemble what we 
call patriotism. Why should we resent in the tribes 
beyond our North-West frontier qualities which 
Englishmen admire in each other ? And what para- 
doxical stupidity it is to suppose that we can make 
the tribesmen love us by building a road through 
their oountry, fortifying posts in it, and, in Lord G. 
Hamilton’s latest phrase, “extending our sphere of 
“influence over them,” when the proclamation of 
March, 1895, expressly declared that we had no in- 
tention of “ interfering with their independence ” ! 

The strangest feature of the w^me disastrous 
business is that it is so totally unnecessary.^ The 
“forward ” frontier policy, as every expert with the 
(present) exoeptiou of Lord Boberts declares, is not 
merely useless, but worse than useless, Its ostensi- 
ble ration d'itre is the possibility of Bussian invasion 
of India by way of the North- West frontier. How 
absurd the notion of such an invasion is, we need 
not pause to show. But if we assume for the sake 
of the argument, and for the sake of the argument 
alone, that such an invasion is a likely contingency, 
how does the “forward” frontier policy help the 
defence of India ? It begins by throwing away the 
enormous advantages of India’s natural fronrier. It 
reduces, if for ourselves then also for the inv^er, 
the difficulties of the rooky and xuountaincm' 
region between Ohitral and Peshawar by the 
construction of a military road. It kills off the 
bravest of the indigenous tribesuxen, who fight us 
for their cherished independenoe — how many men, 
one wondess, who under a wiser pedioy would haive 
beeh stout defenders of our frontier will be killed off 
befo^ the presmt imbroglio is ended P It alieatttes- 
the gdodwill of the tribemen who survive. And 
meantime it spreads discontent throughout Iniia by 
imfomg enonnous burdens upon her inq^eriabied 
taxpayers* I^erd George Hamilton said on August fi 
that tibe To^i expditiem was egtimoM to osit 
and tkht fibs cost of the M sb ik s iwt 
SKpsditiimsinr force wmald be IMyd^OyOOG* Benin- 
time hum It wi9 be our duty to eouu^ Asm* 
pmiidm ssljauitos witih. the setittia sest Afii Sto know 
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At pt6Aaa>t h tlfat mowj is bemg poured out liks 
water, aud will continue be tmtu a doubtful xieaoe 
4mo6 more patdbed up. , Who is to pay the bill? 
B precedent itoUowed^ the biU will be paid by 
the Indian, taapayem. But that would be a 
monetroui injuBtiee. The “forward ” policy, what- 
ATer may be said dr thought of it, ib essentially 
■an Imperial policy, and should be paid for from the 
Imperial exchequer. Once let that point bo seoured, 
and the forward ” policy is doomed. But how^ 
4 iad by whom, is it to be aeoured f And who can 
aay that the fighting of the paat six weeks ia not the 
forerunner of a third inyasion of Afghanistan ? The 
IPmHf and especially the Simla correspondent of the 
Timer, seems to be heading in that direction, and the 
Amir himself can hardly fail to perceive that, while our 
operations beyond the North-West frontier are of no 
conceivable value for the defence of the frontier, 
they might very well prove of service m the fore- 
runners of another invasion of his dominicms. That 
would be a calamity of the first magnitude. 


THE TTJNOTIONS OF THE OON«EESS. 


** So far from bmg in say objeotioiiabK the Oongfem 
.affords aa open, honest and loyal means of mahing the views 
.and wishes of the most iateUiavnt ssotion of the Indian people 
ImowD to the Govermnent. We want no secret sooietieB . . . 
etthcsr here or in India ; aad I firmly heiSeve that, it the Con- 
gress or aa j siaiilar iastliiitkm had «anirtnd ia ladia in the 
year 1S57« we fdiould never have experienced the homm 
of the Indian Mutiny:*’ — ^The Eight Hon. Sir Bichard Owrth, 
•Q.O., in the Za v Ma^miH9 mnd I^bbrnaiy, 1895. 

It might have been expected that among the 
xeflectioiifi exdAed in the Anglo-Indian prese by the 
cowardly assasaiiiattoBe at Poona one would find at 
least some £rifndly words of encouragement to an 
organieation so loyal and constitutional aa the Indian 
National Oengreas. The murder of Lieutenant 
Aymt and Mr. Bud baa beu dencmaced ud 
deplored by every section of the Indian oommunity^ 
Bttt in no section has it aroused more profound in- 
.dignaiion and dismay than among the supporters of 
tbsOugtaas movement. To diem itanpean in the 
light nst only of a leal snd detestable crime, hut 
.ahmet a httmuUdi&g eriamity, rnggeetiAg that many 
yesam of patient worh have alter all failed m their 
iprifBsay pmrpsae— 4he puq^ose, namely, of directing 
iWtoaMedyeonstitiirioiial cfaanneb uy sense ef pub* 
Ud hajnatioe and demand for redress of ^[rievuoea 
** Ws want no ssoret sooistieB,^’ wrote Sir Biriiard 
€ta«Ai*-a strong Toqt, a Privy Oounoillor, a former 
Ohael d^iiilitoe'Ol Bsngal — ia his defenoe of the Oon* 
gMsesNgssnafc thevitvvenition of SirGeocgeCSLemy. 

wesiat nmdergroinid ” zaelhoda, to mue sedition 
ia ^p i u iM »--->thsit as and has been the chosea work of 
fika <!)an«ssB Jn its seal for the stability of British 
wadefoi fodia* It was to be«qHMdsd| therefore, we 
i s ays at , ifoat in the sritkal jMwbd through whi^ 
Imafomewimemng expeneata of Anglo* 

Indian opteisn would hdd Aot a kiaffiy hand^ to 
*anrih an erganiaatioa* But they have done notfaii^ 
etabekusdi ffodhesaiaraiw, they 
waiahiaid the Poona saanwiiariona to the ehaige of 
dim ^i«gn e m» end lasvnrienoaneedthe 
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ite IQ <|nbr 

de«criWMjperooii^*."; ■' . ■■ 7'';“' ■ 

She paniSoxiit ^ 

haye twen stlQ w'j 

exer sinM the foiuidfttSiia ^ .. 

it irith yehement ahttee. . Ii§ir Btautd Catliii M 

the composition and thd weric di ^ 

it may be interesting at thi$ mcmeht fo 
substance of what he said. The valu.oif 
mony, we may remark in passing, is sM high few carilA 
wdl be. His Toryism is beyut 
capacity to weigh etiduee is that wlfoh One 
to find in a member of the Judicial Ocmtnifjtfo 
Privy Council. And he went out to Bodla ie 
“ believing, as most Saglishmeu do, oar |^yim* 

“ ment there was a model of paternal role.*’ fifo 
George Obesney described the supporters ef 
Congress as a set of inept bltmderitig pdilM 
chariatana whose proceedings, when thty were .not 
merely silly, were undoubtedly misohievoiie. 'flif 
Bidiaro Garth's description is rather diffemt 


“The Indian National Ckmgiea^** ho wrote, “Is a liig% 
infinential and important asBembly of earnest and pabmis 
gentlemen who. mnee 1SS5, have ait the eloee Of eadh yearwt 
at one or ether of the !a^ eestm la Xnfia; eadh nS tilt* 
oett^ HedieB or Bombay, to disnuM thiig pol& i eal views aUd 
opini^.” 


The del^ates of the Oongress, duty sleelad few 
every part of fndi% we^ Sir Kribard fo und , 
thoroughly refwesewtativw in pmit wHnsuk, psclaa*> 
skm UM vriiirfon. fie for aa Bewgnl was ue wnBe ne dj 
he wrote: “1 am pereosa^aequaisilMriwsthaevem 
“ of these gentlmnen. Th^ have often been gueuta 
“ at my own bouse. I have met thm^emrtsmy ia 
“ the best native society in Cbileiitta, atGovemoMil 
“ House levees, sad at GevsHransant Home partxea.'* 
And what had they done fo dsserm tim inveotfow rit 
Sir George iSiesaey and his friendsf nsrs 3s Hbr 
Siehard Garth’s answer^—- 


“ I will tcD you what thcy.hava done. have fond is 

think for themselves ; and not onty for fomusfvss, hut for tbs 
millioos of poor ignorant feopls who oompofie our !MBaa 
Bmpire. They have hsm emmnit to aaerifias thrirewa fo* 
tsreata and to brave tike diaplaaimmei Go«SKmmit,fo^ 
lead a helping hand to those poor petyls. ThwhavefoAfito 
oemmae and toe patriotomi to deuomioe ahnses whkh have dis- 
graced GOT Indian role for years jMMt; widdh have Iwieasaii* 
denuied ty pnhBo opfamm in IriSa and in Shrifttd, and ts 
whiiAtoefodim Gtovemmentiggear to rifsgw topa^ 
which seems nltoglyhto xplh Ms hle . Thy have datyd to ps o p ms 
lelorias which, desmto toesaelsteiioe of the Qovsnmsat, Save 
been approved ty rariUnwiifti and to endsavonv to stay font 
SmuIiiI amount td eattovagsuee WMch has hsan going oa In 
laifo Ice yearn past, airi has ham toemeaiis, siSBmsf ear 
heat and wisest eonnaSlloei eoBuder, of brisghw oar Bsatana 
te toe v«cge of baeluuii^ lhatitowmt these good 
men have done to deserve toe taimta and insifoioC tfo vtwmhsr 
fer-Oaford rity, and the rristtUsBa jm raani ii fon sf tosGavanii* 
ment of ladia.’* 

fiir Btohard Qaiih, H nay 1b* «AM, ail nSt ngM* 
with sU of dM Mwlotiaw* AdQ»t«d Iby tib* Coogrow. 
Bat lie VM in no doabt nJutoyw w to two point*. 
XSbo&Mt *10* Sio pn*f*c». %*% <rf iSo-O oniW i 

anr in aiAiaidt dw Mrfwt' l*yi% 
mpMOto W tiM Xalte 

UMoawUiii* an MMwIfid. XJiamomMtten'fnoBthM** 
&wyn7-«NWbri 
4id<)]«l.*«>w*nit«r avpnidu.’* 
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The aeooad jpoiat Xa ilu» trMitmeat meted oat to tiie 
CtongteM tgr Go?enmrat of In^a 

'‘Of ^ ^ auBf eete «f tejutie* vluok hete *wk«d the 
eondeiit ot tee Oovein^BfBt of Inlie of Jete yean, then is none 
is ny opiium 'ehkh eaa at all oomhan irith their iiMoieat 
tiMtmeM of the lodiaa SMhmal Oon gw aa. Then is no 
rahjeeh I eoBalder, 'i|paB vUoh tee Eaigjite pnaa and the 
teil^pfiUio ham Waooriidfy aadt»eniate&tlymialedby 

We imke m apology for quoting at such length 
ironi Sir Bichard GartVs trenchant artidca His 
judgment, we submit, carries more weight than the 
E malcdietiona of Anonymous detractors in the Jlhw 
and: elsewhere. Mie Oongress of course is not in 
agy sense upon its trial. It has long since passed 
that stage, 411 ^^t the Anglo« Indian journalists 
who are now: giving such manrellously bad advice 
to the^ (SNwesnineat of India succeed in showing is 
tbati^ in &eir opimon, ciitioiam is of necessity 
seditiaD. .Their cynical theory appears to be that, 
under emiunstanoes of admitted difficulty, the best 
Mends of Ihe Govemment of India are those who 
invariabfy and lustily urge it along the path it 
pleases to take, while its worst enemies are those 
who point out the pitfalls they perceive and, in a 
miit of irimidly helpfulness, ofier suggestions and, 
if need be, warnings. It is as if a wayfarer travel* 
Ung along a dark road in a strange country should 
rerile ;aad. furiously assault any of the inhabitants 
wbo dared to puthun on his guard against difficult 
ttfw. and dmpfwi that threatened him. The young 
geuHemfen who produce the /Vsnesr, andjournals of 
tim seme ty^ seem to suggest that an !l^dian who 
dares to make a suggestion, or to resent a grievance, 
deserves imprisonumnttr It is a strange view. But 
pmhfliis it is the business of quasi-offioial journalists 
undkr w militaag^ despotism to hold that view and to 
delsnd One thing, however, is certain. It is 
not u view which is likely to be entertained by 
rstioiisl Unghshmen at home. For it necessarily 
involves <me of two assumptions— either that the 
Ooveminent is perfect or mat discontent must be 
^jn^emarioaUy driven inwards. The National 

Oodgress is not likely in the long run to suffer in 
ooi^iequenoe of /official, or quasi- official, persecution. 
But ^hch mrssicufion is nevertheless a pity— for its 
autbomK 4i for the abuse which has lately been 
poured in^iNHttain quarters upon this journal as the 
l^e.CoDgresi^ we need only say that some 
kre too grotesque to merit reply. We 
Imve, MtlMhg. to retract, and do not estjunate the 
omiaUe at the value of a 

bxiae larikmg. Ikuia has come to stay; and the 
onq^ler leope ^ered Igr weekly publication will, we 
tnis^ in .tl^ ueer future teUd somewhat to diminish 
our wortnoiuiiigs in the not too easy task of seeking * 
to bring more closely together the peoples of India 
and the TTmted Sit^gddbi. 


Wetesyliion^ Iwm kiteeibe head hf one genileiiiaB 

pM as an anthca^im lirilaneasttm. It is &o opiiiion 
m wold mait, wl^C Wril tememben Iko ITndiiy and the causes 
^atkd tmtoit, Thechkf osusoinliisidowis tbetotalbck 
ibstwosn iho aanive tad Eei^rinan races, AU 
ether rCi^^ or m-caOsd MiSM% w man^dataffit. Thisis 
the groatesnso iqidMying aU 


THH OASB FOB ENQIOjaT AT BOpliTA. 

Sm W. WEDBERBtEN AND HB? COK&ITitiart 

Tun foUowing letter from Sir W. Wedderbuxn. 
H^P., to the editor of the Sanff$hir$ Jwrnal hppeardd 
in that newspaper on August 17 

SxB, — I hav^e no reason to complain of the terns 
in which you refer, in your issue of the 3rd instant, 
to my personal explanation in the House of Oemmons 
—on the contrary I take this oppmtunity to express 
m^ thanks — but as there may exist among my con- 
stituenta some misapprehension regarding the cir- 
cumstances under whush I expressed my regret on 
that occasion, will you allow me, in your columns, 
briefly to state the facts so far as I am personally 
concerned. 

I do cot think the people of this country fully 
realise the misery suffered during this year by 
the unhappy people of India, and how their minds 
are distracted by their accumulated misfortunes. 
Men, women and children are still dying in thousands 
from hunger. And in Poona to the famine was 
added the bubonic plague in a horrible form ; and 
to the plague were added stringent measures of 
house visitation and segregration, parties of mili- 
tary being employed to enter and search dwell- 
ing-houses, to examine the inmates, and to remove 
those believed to be infected to a plague camp at a 
distance from their homes. Such measures, however 
necessary and beneficial under the ciroumstauoes, 
would in any community be likely to arouse excite- 
ment and irritation, especially among the ignorant. 
But in India where domestic privacy and caste 
observance are valued almost more 'than life, very 
strong feeling must unavoidably be aroused under 
such oircumstanoes. The people in Poona unhappily 
became excited, and even panic-stricken; wild 
rumours spread abroad; and the disasters of the 
situation culminated on June 23, in the lamentable 
assassination, by some unknown hand, of Mr. 
Hand, the Ohairman of the Poona Plague Oom- 
mittee. 

The situation was a serious one, demanding full 
and careful enquiry into the lects, with oidm judg- 
ment and kincUy consideration for the suffering 
cemdition of the peojde. But what did the authori- 
ties do in India and at home ? As the, assassin of 
Mr. Bond could not be discovered, the Bombay 
Government quartered upon the mty of Poona a 
large force of punitive police, to be paid for by tiie 
inhabitants already rained b^the famine, thus 
punishing the innocent and snSSriag many for the 
guilt of a frir; while Lord George Haimlton» in 
the House of Oommena, spoke ominonriy of the 
need lor restrieting the llbsr^ of the native Bfsss. 
Now such measures of opprearion appeared to me 
under the (droumitasHM to boMi^^ ]iist nor.^ eajEs» 
Losd . George Hsimiltoii asanmed that the , Pease 
created tiie dlseontent at Poona. But it is msmM 
aceordnsfoe with experience to suppose tiiat tihe Press, 
had (ueef given voice to a popular 
aliwsdyf existing./ And there were alee speqim 
reeeoiMi lor dkeenteht oonnested with the pAagee 
admfnbttntion nt Peonw as distingnishsd wm 
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^ towasr i^m'bffit afT^itamt so. 
i4dl litM corner 



pk^gin^ uitfi Aoompt entered tola it» ]>agoB, The jkmphidt^ 
BOimery id no iieitBe a oataloguo of such horvore. but a 
Mdaaoa ahd tihoii|^Ql«xmihatiQn ol the ixreeent oonditiqn ^ 
thiage in Ihid^ with .siuRgesticnui lee reimiee of evils whsoh 
e«iU alood rancivel. The flippant gentlemen who rafiue to 
take the Indian adToeatee semualj, if the;^ will take the 
trouble to read the pamphlet will not he aide any Iohm to 
plead ignoranoe oe an exonse for indifferenee towards indiaa 
aflahra. 8ir William Wedderbiim» it moat be remembered 
apeeke with antbority. He knows the people lor whom he 
j^eada and ^ir wants, and his cooidusions are the result of 
opinions formed on the spot, he having lived as an official for 
msOT years amongst oar Indian snbjeots. 

Hoivihle as have been the reports from the famine and 
pUigae*^striok8n parts of India, we should not altogether 
despair, for hopes are held out that a recurrence of these 
awful affiiotions may bo mitigated, if not entirely prevented, 
by better methods than those which exist at present. In the 
articles from jiKnia ” under review, Sir William Wedderbnm 
eats out some of the more prominent evils which afflict the rayat, 
evils which he says have been admitted by the officials for the 
past tldrty or forty years ; and he claims to have proved that 
these evils are the direct result of ill-advised and revolutionary 
changes intitHluced by the British Governmeiit, and that when 
proper remedies are pointed out the administration wiU nmther 
apfdy them itself nor let others do so. The evils are unneces- 
sary. But there they arc, and the result is a state of 
economic collapse,’* whereas with a rich soil, a flue climate, a 
skilful, industrious, an^ frugal peasantry, India, ^^if she gets 
fair play, ought to be a vrarden. not a ^ace of desolatioio.” 
We cannot follow Sir William Wedderbnm closely through 
bis extremely able series of papers dealing with the history of 
how tlie Indian rayat has been brought to iiis present luelan- 
oholy condition, but turn our attention more particularly 
to tnat part of the case which deals with the proposed 
remedies. The main (intention is that with certain reasonable 
refonuB iu the a(|minii^ation the rayat might become moder- 
ately pros^ous, instead of as at present continuously impover- 
ished, so that at the approach of lamiuG he might be possesmd 
of snob a store of Jooa, money, or credit, as would enable him 
to tide over the evu days. The flrst necessity Is the establisli- 
ment of agrioultnral banks to enable the rayat to obtain Ids 
working capital at a reasonable rate ol interest. This is not a 
novel suggestion, not new to readers of the Journal. More- 
over, sttoh agrieultuml banks are recognised institutions in 
other oountricH. We leara from the pamphlet titat in Germany 
alone there are some 2,000 such banks, doing a business 
amonating to something like 150 millions st«M’Ung, with 
, kmnense beaioftt to the rural population. Every other oonntry 
in Europe has followed the example of Germany. In India 
alone nothing has been done. 

Another eontribntory cause to the present distressiag con- 
dithm of tim Indian rayat is the harsh and rigid oolleoiioa ol 
the land rewenue, winch takes no account of good or bad 
seasons. This method of fixing an average demand, to be 
levied in cash, irrespectiye of the orop, may, says Sir William, 
iruH the case of oapitatist farmers. But it has fairly broken 
tite bahk el tike rayat, who is a mere peasant living from hand 
to mouth, flit WiUi^quotes the emMslusioas azvtved at by a 
Commission held to enquire into severe ag^oltural disturbance 
in the lieooan^iii eooflrmation of his opinioa - 

Their Ooholttilons were, in sttbstanee^-ftrst, tiiat the rayat 
' wnedriven to tim money-lelader by ^e hanh dnd'rigid enitt'ce- 
ment «i the C Nsem a ment teeeikoo flemMid ; had secondly, that 
enha in the toils el tins gionoy^Snder the rfyat’s oase was 
hopelMo ovlaf lo the imdst^e weapons fumshed to the 
crmlfeor W our debt cbuvte. The Commissioners at the same 
tibe mtmM osrtelik time-honomied falhuies, irooh as tiie 
thsovytim the^nileol the myot was easM % hlsextrava- 
gisMmin amithige and elte esmmenies, the Oommissiensrs 
, mpovtingthat for these purposes he did notqpeiid mme 4gn 


it mum florm ei^ 

* to nliwiy ptiq^nenlh ol tiiewlede|ep«htim Ueammt 
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snrsfar be said that tim.aweation of their eondiljcm b 

the ^nerlous attehtiOn osififehiesft ' mm'’qr tnl bhwWtJr*' '‘•''om 

the Honse (wMish has qtdte a Isofllly Ibr 
«tlung— or n^ doing be xl^t thiog--4n 
glm Sir William his desire. 

The yinwtHtli Z«ad»9» wrote on Angnst 2 r<>>«4fhh0d|g4^^ 
to be told that oar puUio men take little internet in imr eepr 
dition of our Eastern dependency. The few trho endeof iihn# 
disseminate information are apt to he mgaided as 'kawi g 
Their persistence, however, is pralsewwthyv and thq UNeM 
endeavours tiiey make to direct attention to ifto gritenMin^ 
the Hindus are not without inflnenoe •aponr 
t>|^oa. As the annual debate on the Indian IrndgettitoW 
near, pamphlete and oireulars are dietrlbuted. 
policy of the India Office wiU be ehaUenged bynKt' 
derbum, who will move an amendment eaUinglerea 
into the condition of the Indian viUagee. A ahnUex^ 
was made last January, but it was not granted,. When m 
remember that about 80 per isent. of the w^hole popi le M m i 4t 
India lives In the rural distriets, the condition, of the vllkWlie 
is seen to be of the utmost importance. An fu^setigadto h m 
the kind suggested could be wisely carried ont^ mndtanev 
obstacle to its being undertaken is the obsHnney of the Bsiln 
Office. It may, of course, be quite true that sonm - ql uh iee 
who give great attention to Indian questiems eace /Imdl mmto 
exaggerate the evils of which they complain, and that mtilite 
opinion may not be a sale guide. The Irieufis ol too H wimt 
can, however, point to indubitable evidence in sup^t ol mm 
of their contentions. Ugly facts, which can nmher bO Sti|^^ 
pressed by officialdom nor require to be impressed up wat <m 
attention by the agitator, stand out with a prossuencoumm 
cannot be gainsaid. Those wKo have no speoial knoids dge a f 
Indian affairs, nor any opportunity of acquirffig such iiff emt* 
tion, may well ask themselves the cause of that poverty i to a to 
afflicts our Indian fellow-subjeots. Why are they unaMe to 
make any provision for those disasters which periodica^ om* 
take them Y Why does th€dr industry appem to improiitallef 
The climate is good, the soil of the country rich and frifitfol. 

Sir W. Weddorburn, in four articles reproduced from Iinua, 
endeavours to give an answex to those queries. As one who 
hoe hod a long experience in our mat d^peudenag, t|m 
member for Bauifdiire is entitled to be heard upon the snb|tot 
with which he deals. He entered the Indian Civil tevioe in 
1859, served for a period as Acting Judge of the High Oourt 
of Bombay, and was subsequently chief seoretary to 
Bombay Government. It is true that some of bis asegudnem 
ore not new, but his statement ol them is oppoctnn^ and it 
possesses a freshness and cogency which elaim nttontiom 
w. Wodderboxn contends that the condiUon of the atiavriM 
rayats is owing to their inability to seoure eapital at tea tongly 
rates, and he makes certain suggestions by means of wBnh 
they .could obtain the financial acoommodatioin they wquhn. 
He advocates the esfeahUshment of agnoultotel baoJoi. This 
proposal, of course, has been made before,, hut it fsML-to 
secure the confidence of the India Office. As far bask as 
XH82, a baulctng scheme of the Iniid pconosed took tiuM at 
Poona. After much consideration and msottsmem, aU oiMNis 
in the distfiot were induead to approve the proleot. Bkwas 
weleomed hy.tfaa tayahi; tbe vkUime monsg^leiktea pao ntl pa d 
their astistaoioe, whole tbe natiro hanhem ahm agread to at* 
operate with the promotm of the soheme. lad{au effi malaa f 
ziearly all grades and opinions endorsed toe idea. TheMarqms 
*oi Kipon, who was then' Viceroy, ngaadedit with favour ; 

• indeed^ suhijaoi to eeeiain tonditioau^ too fitotornaasat ad fiadhk 
gave it supsfort.^ It etmaantod W f ae tii taito theapqmtiaoA" 
, the banks by reacting a part of, toa stmap duty <» do onj u nato* 
and alto a povticin m the tkmci leas in suits. In iaou ffto 
authorities in IndSh, alter having f ulty oonaiderad the eohame, 
were prepared to give fl atrial. , . 

< It wae» hewevar, hwmd hsfeasihle.to mmm the m iy tiau w 
toe.IndiarOffkie% titefewsmi taken to aa qt m iiri , English, 
opinion with the Matures objaato of ttta sehsam. Bm 
tor Jamas Caird aAd Mk. John approved of 

PtthUo touetingeweral held hi its aumMarl, and £iOid metoSHiH 
^ «*-thaa l^r Katoaritol-«**waa^ jto hate ahatod thaatotoa 
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Maid hb no dUBKonllTja ^btainlag naopawiy to 

Mike it a fniooM* admatM of Sbfi plan of 
taandal ai ni^ taaioa to ^/atm lamom, mat wnh no 
anaonxagamani febm ilie Imperial aotboriilaB. One d^y waa 
•naodntttead alte ano&er, and aflar a tolaminoas oormii- 
poiiidinae lmd tal^ plaoa npon tlm iuebjaot, ebhema waa 
dalBatad ^ the Sonae of . Commona ;ia :A^gti^ 1887. Sir W. 
weddemiii adndta tliat he ia unahla to aay who waa*' 
leapcmaihle ior ita ahaadonmentt themgli he oom&iia himaelf 
to the atatenumt that when it *^eiiltML the portala of the 
MBa Oflto It iraa atabbed in tbe dark.*^ Sinoe the banking 
aBh e ma waa drawn at ]^oooa» aiitiilar iaadtationa hare made 
gtena proneaa in aerml Enronean ooantriea. In Germany 
atoe, aa mr W. Wedderhimi pmnta there are aome 2,000 aucn 
haalai doing an annual hualheM which amounta to about 180 
'tUlldiima aterling. In India, however; nothing has been done ; 
and, aa a reanl^ the rajmt ia atiiU in the gnp of the money- 
kndiir. Hdreovetf the manner in which the taxee are aaseaM 
^ind eoHeoted mmom the population to aerioua inoonvenience. 
Bidaediif the object d the authcgitiea had been to place the 
eaM^atbr of the aoil in the handa of the nanrar, no more 
dfablnial method ocvdd ham The Government 

2 ^ oedy imSeta apon a prompt payment of the taxea but 
demindl them before the orope are xipe. The object of thia 
polSty; we leam, ia that the crop may be available for aeizure 
In earn payment ia not made, it ia, of oourae, obvioua that 
tldaeourae mnat expoae the atrunling rayat to great hardshipa. 
Sa dude demanda made upon Um at a time when he ia leaat 
ihto to meet them, and when hia reaoareea have been spent in 
anlklvatii^ Ida crop. It ia ea^ to aee that hia bnidena might 
W.^htened aome lyetem of dnondal aid, and to many the 
inggMan toeatobll^ agtioultozal banka lor thia purpose will 
aiam worthy of oonaideration. That the majority of the 
Ihdiwk popmtion abould he ina condition of ohronio starvation 
il far mm creditable to British role. At present, the unrest 
Wiildch.premila in certain diatrlcts ia oansing great anxiety. It 
It hkqpi^hLe for atateamanship to prevent the recurrence of 
diiseae and famine. At any rate the processes of prevention 


diisaae and famine. At any rate the prooessea of prevention 
mppt haalow. The social cmidition of the mass of the people 
wigMi however, he improved by a more thoughtful and less 
mimapsi ve syrtem of administration, so aa to render them mote 
aiUo lb witlbbmd prlvationa who 


Sib witlbbmd prlvationa when they oome. 


fHE "‘POBWABD” POLICY AND ITS FEUITS. 

THE SO-OALLEO “ERONTIEB BISmGS.” 
SHALL INDIA PAT EOB IHPEBIAL BLUNDEBSi’ 

r ln view of reoeat events in the regiona beyond 
Sw Nwth'Weet frontier of India, it may be m in- 
tenet to reoall briefly the eo-oalled ** frontier ” wars 
of the last three yean. On November 3, 1894, 
talegnins from Quetta snnounoed aa attack on 
Caw^ Tinnar’e camp at Wano by the Wazirie, 
Mid to have been roused by the preaching of the 
Unllidl Pbwindah. Severe hand-to-hand fighting 
tacit plane,, the attaek was repulsed, and xeinforoe- 
MUte were ordered up. In a week 5,000 men were 
ailTatiQ^ aad leservee wan being oonoeatrated at 
Dsn IsBiail Sima. Terms were dictated to the 
tribwBwn. nie retnm of ** stolen’* arme and 
Icnee waa demcMled. The beniehiment of the 
I faB eh aad (he enrrender of tin notorioos maloon- 
iMm WM also ineieted on. iWly in December the 
epwag^e Inroe malted away, but tm the 13th oom- 
ti&mee with dieae terms was rtfneed. Sir WillWn 
Ijadklnirt themqpiiia iieasd the nmal proclamation 
iwlting (ha vmngditdnpt of tiw tribeemen, and aa 
ACMhce in uvM oolamae was erderad. The re- 
MMSva dea ti aa So M af Sia. etdnmae, Saamak, 
I fid Bh, and hkaugaeam, tiuea offiagM at 


intsmlp of twelve milM on a line ranans eoiiai* 
,weM .from Bamnak, won xoaofaed w|St Ntne 
■iflbM Bobo of tiw ttibeo oScnd (boepte in at tb^. 
beginning ai Jvamxy, 1895^ bat .notfriag IsM thoa 
a eonojdete and general annender Of aB uie Mahend 
Wasins was «M»idered adequate. A . lew weaka 
were emidoyed in deetroyiag forte and eiMtniiag 
catBe. Then, <tin Jennaiy a eonneil of ohiafr 
met Sir William Loekhart, who dietated datailed 
terms, and fixed Mandi 1 ae the lateet day for the 
fulfilment of hia oonditions. Within a wedt all 
excnt the Mullah Fowindah’a own tribe had oome 
in. NevartiiaUae a was detaohed early in 

Vebrnaty to open up the Toohi Yallev, nstariene in 
these latter days. Meanwlule the demarcatioa of 
Bie frontier wu undertaken, and the guns end the 
fines and hostages imposed on the mbeaman were 
gradnelly broi^t in. In the first week in Metoh 
ue Tocni Vafley waa explored, and the terme 
imposed by Sir William Lockhart were finally com- 
plied with. The demarcation of the frontier was 
finished on April 5, 189S, and the troo]ps wsm with- 
drawn. The hopes of the Timu oorreqKmdent that 
an opportonity might be taken to open up the Toohi 
Yallqr, " the shortest route to Ghazni,’’ had been 
realisM. 

Before the extinction of the feeble effort made by 
tiie Wazixis the Government had blundered into a 
much more eerioue enterpriee farther north. On 
January 11, 1895, Indian telegrams stated that in 
Bie absence of partioulare about the death of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk of Ohitral Bie Government would 
tdke no immediate action. Fifty Sikhs were des- 
patched to strengthen the escort of Identenant 
Gnrdo^ the Biitieh Beeident, who assured the 
authorities that there was no need fur feats as to his 
safety. Amir-ul-Mifik, perhaps because he was of 
weak intellect, had escaped the general massacre 
which formed part cff the wturbauMS onthe death of 
the Mebtar, Aman-ul-Mulk ia 1892. His chamcter 
made him a convenient inetrument of intrigue, and 
he wae induced to murder his half-brother, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, the reigning Mehtar. Dr. Bobertson, who 
hed been sent up to Ohitral as poliBoal agent on 
receipt of the news of the Mehtar’s murder, withheld 
for &e time his recognition of the new ruler in 
accordance with the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment. This policy oonaUted in recognising the 
df fuete ruler, and abstaining from intuferonoe ia 
fanaoly quarrels. At the end St JaauMy Umra Khan 
bad invaded Ohitral, and on February 9 captnred 
the important fort of Daroah on the southern road. 
He assured the British Omnmissioner in the Kumar 
Yalley of his peaoslul intenti^ towards the 
Government, and expressed a deaire to make psam 
wiBi. Amir-ttl-Mnlk. BobertMn had entrenched 
liiwumM in Ohitral fort where. Amir-aLMulk^ to 
whom he aooorded n temporary reoegaitiott on 
February 14, joined him. Vivn hnnfred riflM had 
been pushed forward to iM>tB0t the BeaideM, and 
he bad anppliM.for aix woaka. Ftcoah omnplioMioaa 
wero' intrMneed by Bie froape from Kabol of fiber 
Afzni, who bad nued lor a lew wedb in 1692 nntil 
Nizam-uLMulk drove him out, SuWMrted by Hstta 
Kfanfi tbe new-oiMaer M^ptnwd CMtsal, nnd. on 
Ifiarob 2 waa raongt^Md aa ndsr by I3ia GMbBlfri 
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'wjbo b^iimd Aonir Ixftd eomiitwd «t lus 

miKg0 mA msmar^ abindotttd 

aaroniral but Iria aotion 

^^paaaavto HaatiU 

waig to Atoii^llulk ' and wnt bmieg^ in Ghitnl 
lotit. Sber Afoul not without 

ackiua a}iow of msoa, tost Ur. Xtobsitoon did not 
tooet htoi halt wnjr urhan war might hSTO bsnu 
smidod by diploiiu^« Tdoursms ou Hstoh 11 
annouaood tost amiii^ was im with regard to IW. 
Bobaitoon.' Xhrto days latnr TTmra Khau had beau 
warned to quit Ohitrol beCofo April 1^ and 14»000 
men were x^y to maroh from Peshawar. Thera 
was a cKHDUMSisus of opinion in India, aoocuding to 
ident. that n ' ‘ 


stronpast reasons oould justify the Ooreomment in 
entering on a task sp difaouh and fraught with such 
great taqpcttisibilities. On the 19th a proclamation 
was issued deolaiing toe intention of the Govern- 
ment to expel Uuura Khan without permanmitly 
occulting any of the territory passed through, or 
injuring toe tribesmen, so long as toey refoained 
f^m hostilities. With the exception of the Times of 
Indda the Anglo-Indian Press condemned the action 
of the Government. Three days later news arrived 
that Oaptain Boss and 54 men had been killed on 
March 16 in an attempt to force a way from Mastuj, 
on the northern road, to Ohitral. lieutenants Powler 
and Edwards were treacherously taken prisoners a day 
later. Theadvancewasorderedon March 31. Genera 
8ir Bobsrt Low, with three brigades, stormed the 
Malakaad Pass, and occupied Aladand, Thama, and 
Chakdara,^ on the Swat river, which was bridged 
after udnite trouble. Oolonel Kelly in vain tried to 
force his way through the snow-blocked passes from 
Gilgit, but left toptain Borradaile with 300 men to 
make a further effort, which proved successful after 
incredible exertions and suifering on the part of the 
^troops. Oolonel Kelly followed, and Mastaj was 
""relieved on April 9, after sharp fighting. The 80 
miles of eountiy between Mastuj and Ohitral were 
covered in ten days, and Oolonel Kelly entered 
Ohitral on April 20 without opposition. The Khan 
of Dir had advanced with his fevies on the 18th, and 
Sher Afzul and Umra Khan had both retired without 
fighting. A week later Sher Afzul and a large 
number of other prisoners were brought in by the 
Khan of Dir, but Umra Khan had made good his 
escape, and was sent to Kabul by the commander- in- 
chief of the Amir’s forces. Shuja-ul-Mulk, son of 
Aina%ul-Mulk, and a mere boy, was appointed 
Mehtar, and the question of the future administra- 
tion of Ohitral was discussed. General Gatacre, 
with a flying eolutAi, reached Ohitral on May 10, 
and Sir &>bert Low entered the town a week later. 
Arrangements were made for a permanent camp at 
Kato Darosh, a fortified post garrisoned by one 
regiment at Ohakdara, and a brigade in camp at 
Mmakand* The road from Ohitral to Darosh is held 
by the native regiments stationed at Darosh, from 
Darosh to Dir by Ohitral levies, and from Dir to 
Ohakdeva by toe Khan of Dir*s levies. The with- 
drawal of the'tomt detachment of troops in toe face 
of tribes *** ready to spring to arms again on the 
sli||[hteri; ptotext’’ was accomplished amid congratu- 
latums foom toe same eorirespoadents who, a few 


weeks- lator, /distorsmsd: .toat 
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posed the arrangements thus made tp:)>^ I 
On June 10 last the Wasiris again ii^ 
has paved to be a widespread movement by toS 


Valley. A retreat on Sherani was earried 
little loss, and reinforcements from Detto 
miles away, repulsed the enemy. Unforiimatoly'tM 
few losses comprised, as is usual in these jCOsSp 
frontier expeditions, an unduly large proportion 4 
British officers. A week Siinla had ordei^ a 
punitive expedition of two brigades, under ^ 

General Ooxxie Bird, and toe proceedings of 
years ago are being repeated. There is no organised 
oppenition, toougb toe Waziris cany on a desnfto^ 
guerilla warfare. The inevitable proolamaiioit 
issued on July 14, and since that date the firiiSto 
forces have scoured the district, destroying forisdeef , 
tions and raiding cattle, while toe tribes inalps 
reprisal by cutting of camels and supplies whenever 
they find opportunity. 

Disturbances in Waziristan were followed by hoa* 
tilities further north. Thana was toe scene of tha 
new outbreak. The ‘‘Mad Mullah” wm reported 
to have been preaching a jehad in the Swat Valley, 
and succeeded in rousing toe tribesmen to a deter- 
mined attack on Malakand on toe nights of J uty 26 
to 28. Oolonel Meiklejohn abandoned toe weak 
north camp and retired within his entrenchments. 
A squadron of Bengal lancers got through to Ohak- 
dara, nine miles away, to strengthen the garrison 
there, and toe Guides were ordered up from Half 
Mardan, near Peshawar. Beinforoements wars 
rapidly moved up and operations ordered on* an 
extensive scale, under Sir Bindon Blood. Obakdato 
was relieved on August 2, just in tiime to foreBtiill 
an attack by 6,000 tribesmen, and toe garrison was 
doubled. The enemy suifer^ heavy losses in tim 
fighting round Ohakdara, and the Khan cd XKr 
reported that he was dealing with those of his own 
people who hod joined the amok. 

Afghan regulars are said to have joined in this 
fighting, and toe Amir’s agents are reported to have 
been recalled from Bombay, Calcutta, Simla, and 
Karachi. The Mullah of ]^dda raised a force of 
several thousand men to join in the attack on Mala-r 
kand. Bis action was anticipated by toe relief of 
Malakand, and he turned on Fort Shabkadr, 
north of Peahawar. Here he was defeated with'Ms 
Meduuand followers on August 9. Even toe Afridja 
have taken up arms after years of tranquillity, and 
cm August 24 captured Fort Maude in the Khybar 
Pass. Ewiything pdnts to a widesprqpd and deter- 
nuned revolt agmnat the enoroadbiinents ot^ the 
Government of India beyond toe Indus— a sigad. 
illustratbn of toe monstrous folliss of the “for^ 
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whiehi midw the pretext of sedtmiig 
ii !l^ntier, is at once breakup dowb the 
jMitral defences of India, annihilating l&ave tribes- 
^ho might in Case of emergenqjr have proved 
Iftimnoh allies, and spreading discontent among 
£adiati taxpayers burdened with the enormous costt 
d a policy they hate and distrust. 


II.-SIR JOHN ABYE’S VIEW. 

General £&: John Adye wrote to the IVme$ of 
as follows : — 

1 trust that those who are interested in the many 

g BElcralt questions connected with our Empire in 
dia, and more especially with our policy on the 
North-West Frontier, are watching the progress of 
erauta in the Swat Valley ; and are not led astray by 
tke assertion that it is a mere fanatical outbreak led 
hf a so-called mad Mullah. In my opinion its cause 
ISeB far deeper, aud is a direct outcome of what is 
ienned the forward policy — that is, of forcing our- 
fSihrw and our authority upon the independent 
border tribes who inhabit the secluded valleys far 
awav amidst the great mountain ridges which radiate 
ioutneily from the many crests of tho Hindu Kush. 
Let me recapitulate a little. When, early in 1895, 
our representative in Ohitral, with a small force, 
was surrounded and in great peril, it became neces- 
sary to move troops of arms, and in considerable 
numbers, from our frontier station at Peshawar and 
other places as quickly as possible to prevent a 
eataetrophe. To effect our object, however, it also 
became necessary, in order to reach the distant 
valley of Chitral, that we should enter and pass 
across the adjacent valley of Swat and other terri- 
tay inhabited by independent tribes, with whom we 
bad no cause of quarrel, and who naturally might 
xesent the appearance of our troops amongst them. 
At the commencement of the short campaign of 1895 
we therefore issued a proclamation pointing out 
the circumstances, and assuring them that when our 
object had been achieved we would withdraw our 
for^s and would in no way interfere with the 
independence and liberties of the mountain tribes 
whose territories we were compelled temporarily to 
traverse. 

The expedition of 1895 was rapidly and success- 
billy carried out ; and so far as the militaiy opera- 
tions were concerned, nothing could have been more 
satisfactory. But when the war was over and our 
representative and small garrison had been released, 
'we changed our policy, and instead of withdrawing 
from the country have continued to occupy it ; have 
joonstrticted a road and established permanent fortified 
po^ aloug the line of oommunioation from our 
texritory to the far distant valley of Chitral. It is 
said^ that we have thus improved the condition of 
tibe ifihabitanis, have prevented feudatory incuisioxtB, 
and that we may therefore e:i^ect them gradually to 
become friendly neighbours. 

1 oannot for myself see that we have a right to 
eaqpect any such result jErom what has been ou our 
part practically a breach of faith and an assumption 
authority in a country which not bdong to us. 

And now suddenty,. when little more than two years 
have elapsed since we first entered the boux^^ wo 


find that the SWit tribes have hrehen ort into in- 
surreotitom, and with great vigour have attadeed one 
posts ; and have thus compelled ns lore second tin^^ 
to send troops in great haste end at great cost oi^ 
the border to save our beleaguered gnriisoiML 
assertion is made that tfaeouweak is amere isolrted 
adventure by a few fanatical followers of a nsad 
Mullah; but it ig fdso admitted that they have 
already lost upwards of 3,000 men killed, besides 
laip^e numbers of wounded; and, in tny opiniotti'it 
is idle and foolish to represent it as a mere fainati^ 
outbreak when it is evidently the outoomeh— the 
natiiral ontoome— of what on our part is called a 
forward policy, and which, if persisted in, will lead 
us on into an indefinite number of expedittons very 
costly in themselves and unjust to me tribes con- 
cemed. "" 

Where are we going to stop ? 

It must always be borne in mind that the tribes 
who inhabit the secluded valleys in the vast moun- 
tainouB regions on our north-west frontier, though 
turbulent, poor, and half-civilised, are very brave 
and hardy; they are deeply attached to their families, 
and have a great love of their country and cherish 
its independence. In short, they possess qualities 
which we rightly admire in ourselves, and there- 
fore deserve our respect and consideration. 

These independent tribes inhabit a great moun- 
tain region, for the most part almost Inaccessible, 
and if instead of involving ourselves in incessant 
frontier wars we would pursue with them the policy 
of conciliation and subsidies, which we now follow 
so successfully with their powerful neighbour the 
ruler of Afghanistan, we should in time secure their 
friendship and put an end to expeditions which, as 
I have pointed out, are unjust in *^olloy and disas- 
trous in a financial point of view. 

There are many authorities, civil and military, 
who have had long experience in' India, and espe- 
cially in our North-Western Provinces, who, I 
believe, will agree with the views which I have 
expressed as to the policy which should be pursued 
with our brave, but somewhat turbulent, neighbours 
over tho border. 


III.— COLONEL HANNAS VIEW. 

Oolonel H. B. Hanna wrote to the Saturday Beview 
of August 7 : — 

an article entitled *^The Ohitral Decision 
whi<^ appeared in this Review ou August 17, 1895, 

I pointed out the danger of isolating a small body of 
^oops in Chitral and entrusting its precarious com- 
munications to tribal levies, raised from a people 
whose country we had just occupied, in violation 
of solemn pledges given them by tike Indian 
Qoverhmont. 

What is the Staty of affairs to-day ? The tribes 
whose opposition we escaped, two years ago, by 
deluding them with false promises, see in me im- 
povmshed and weakened oonmtion at India, just 
emer^ng from foniiue wd and stirredi in 

parts at least, by resentment and dlseont^t^ tte 
poeisary favourabjie opportunity lor regaining their 
mdepenaence. Within , thirty m^ea 9 I ouf qld 
Imutief they haive suxTOunded two outpoaini imut up ^ 
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. we are there, haire been there two yeiura ; it ia too 
lata to go back/' That ia the laat argnnioiit St the man Qon- 
tieieed against his will. Ttam a' wrong path w^ieh we reoog-> 
ite ae wrong we can go baok if wO wooae!, end in this par- 
tetlar ease withdrawal ia not only possible bat easy, lor no 
one eonoerned wants us to persist in onr error. ' .Kot India, 
who protested against it at the tuneand groana under every 
nddmoh to her miHtaty burdena; not the troops, who hate 
antioe far from their homes in strange and trying oondltions ; 
sot the tribes, who sek nothing better ^uui to be allowed to 
setiim to their old relations w& us, relations nnder whiob — 
dowlty, indeed, bnt surely— confidence and friendly feeling was 
growing up between us and them, not at this pomt alone, but 
an along the North-Tfrest frontier, as is oonolusively shown by 
the absence of all punitive expeditions during the five years 
immediately preoedmg the resusoitation of the forward policy 
by Lord Lytton. 

— — 

IV,— MR. ROMESH 'CHUNDER DUTT’S 
SUGOBSTION. 

We take the following from Mr. Bomesh Chunder 
Dutt’e article in the August number of the Fort- 
w^tfy Mwiow : — 

Bit Henry Fowler, when diaouasi&g the question 
«k( the present famine in the House of Oommons, 
rmark^ I* If it should prove to be the fact, 
sotwitiistanding the surplus of which the noble lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) has spoken, that this 
famine will entail, as I am afraid it will, a very 
considerable charge upon the revenues of India, for 
the IfMBS from the land revenue will be considerable, 
I think that it is time for this House, and I am sure 
this House wiU be representing the people of the 
eOiuti^--^'in the same spirit in whidh it made con- 
tributicni in the case of the Afghan War to the 
Indian Exohequer^to make an Imperial contribu- 
tkm to the Exchequer of India in aid of the taxation 
of li\dia.’’ I am convinced my eountrymen will 
appremate the noble spirit in wlueh this suggestion 
was made. But, nevertheless, if I am capable of 
forming a judgment in the matter, it is not in this 
shape that a contribution from the British Exchequer 
will be most acceptable to them. India has always 
paid for her internal administration, and while the 
people of the country desire to see economy enforced, 
1diey,do not desira that a new departure should now 
bO' made, and that India should from time to time 
obtain donations from the British Exchequer for her 
internal administration. 

The r^erence which Sir Henry Fowler made to 
the oontribution made on the occasion of the Afghan 
War suggests the true and only method in which 
England could grant relief to India with justice, 
and India could receive it with digoi^. India now 
puys aot (wdy for her internal administration, not 
only for the army and defensive works within her 
ownKmits, but also for the maintenance of England’s 
Eimpire in Asia outside the limits of India, Burma, 
incliidiiig the Shan States, is as large as France, and 
boaderi on the dominions of Franee and Ohina. 
British poBsessions in the wilds of Beluohistan, 
Af^anistan and CSiitral extend for hundreds of 
miios l^ond the natural linute of India, and the 
expensiveness of the ooeupation and defence of these 
plaoss ig al arming . lattle insome is derived from 
the Shan Staltes of Burma, Or from Beluctdstan, 
from Ohitral or from Ad^handsten,, and India is bled 
ler mudk of the cost of maintaining these pc^ons 


of England’s Asiatic Empire. England U 
riohesi oouhtzy in the irorId| In^a m of &e 
pp^i .And yet India is madf io J^yj^ In- 
land’s possessions and wars in Asia h^oM he?: own 
natural boundaries. , . 

Forty years ago, when India passed vmoit the 
’ direct rule 4)1 the Crown, a pledge was given that 
the cost of wan outside India would not he chara^ 
to India. Within the period of forty vears W 
limits of England’s Asiatic Empire (misoalled India) 
have been extended to the frontim of China in 
the east, and have been pushed forward into 
Afghanistan, Beluohistan and Tartary in the west; 
ana the cost of these outside exteniuons . has been 
charged to India. And within this period the 
expenses of India have so enormously increased that 
every responsible Indian statesman has been filled 
with anxiety, and every method of taxation, bearing 
more and more severely on the people, has been 
tried with poor and ghastly results. We seem to be 
coming baok in despair to taxes which every civilised 
count^ has discarded. A scheme to re-impose tells 
on roads and to levy a tax on every marriage is now 
under the consideration of the Bengal Government. 

At such a time of need India can legitimately 
ask England to contribute a share of the vast mili- 
tary expenditure required to sustain her Asiatic 
Empire. It may be possible to ascertain roughly what 
proportion of the military expenditure of India is in- 
curred for the occupation and defence of the frontier 
tracts outside India. And as the people of England 
are disposed, judging from Sir Henry Fowler’s 
speech, to give some substantial relief to India out 
of the English Exchequer, the shape in which such 
relief would bo most acceptable, as well as most 
equitable, would be the contribution pf this propor- 
tion of the military expenditure, which India is no 
longer able to bear alone. 


^ V.— *‘WE TOLD you SO.'* 

In view of the events which are now taking place 
in the regions lying beyond the North-West frontier 
of India, it may be interesting to reproduce the 
article which was printed in India for March, 1896, 
under the heading, The Chitral Amendment : The 
Nescience of Lord G. Hamilton.” The article was 
written with reference to the debate on Sir W. 
Wedderbum’s amendment to the Address (February 
17, 1896), which was in the following terms ; — 

''But we humbly express our regret that the present 
Government, reversing the poli^ of meir predeoessors, have 
decided not to withdraw from Ohitral, thereby violatiog the 
pledge expres^y given in the VksorovVproclai^ticm, danger- 
ously adding to Government responsibilities beyond the !Nforth- 
West frontier of India and inevitably leading to an increase of 
the overgrown expenditure in the Indian Military Depart- 
ment, and further om*. regret that the treaty of 1893 with the 
Amir of Afghanistan has not beea plaeed before Parliament.” 

Our article was as lollowe : — 

Lord George Hamiltoa deprecated, in Tshemenl; 
and occasionally abusive language, the allegation 
that the retention of Ohitral Involved a breach of 
f oiib, and asked, rhetorically, if Sir W« Wedderimen 
was aoqueintod with tiie ^tefes of the case. 

Lord Geoige Hamilton’s amazing speech suggests 
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—not rbetorically— the sam^ question with reference 
to himself. 

The Viceroy's ^[irodematient he ^^merdy 
applied to the temtory between Peshewer end 
clutral/ end it had absolutely nbt^g to do with the 
people of Ohihral.” 

The proclamation is giren in full at page 39 of the 
Blue-book (0.-*7,8d4}, ** Oorrespondmice relating to 
Ofaitrel," It oohtsubas these ^ two explicit under- 
taking!?:— 

** The sole objaot oi die Oovemment of India ia to put an 
to the preaent, and prevent any future, unlawful aggres- 
sion on Cmtral terrHorj, and as soon as this object has been 
attained, the force will be withdrawn. 

(U) The Gbvemment of India have no Intention of per- 
manently oociipybig any territory through which Umra Khan's 
mfsoonduot may now force them to pass, or of interfering with 
the iudepentoioe of the tribes." 

. Each of these two promises was supplementary of 
the other. The first promised withdrawal from 
Ohitral; the second promised that no intervening 
territory should be occupied. Taken together, these 
promises amounted to a complete pledge against 
occupation, and the question to whom th^ were 
addressed is a question of purely academic interest. 

That the proclamation was intended to convey this 
meaning is oondueively shown by the Ohitral Blue- 
book. 

The date of the proclamation (which was not 
merely issued to the people of Swat and Bajaur, but 
was also "generally communicated upon the border*') 
was March 14, 1895. On March 6 Lord Elgin had 
telegraphed to Sir H. Fowler that certain measures 
were necessary to "ensure" the "safety" of Dr. 
Robertson, and on the same day Sir H, Fowler had 
replied : — 

‘* I am prepared to approve Huoh aotion for flecuriug fiafety 
of Kuberteon and pr^y as you may deem xicceasary." 

The proclamation was issued after the receipt of 
this reply, and it expressly stated that the purpose 
of the relief exp^edition was to compel Umra Khan 
to retire from Guitral. 

Note Sir Henry Fowler's words "action for 
securing safety of Itohertson and party." On March 
18 Lord Elgin telegraphed that orders had been 
issued for the mobilisation of the first division of the 
field army. At once — on the same day — Sir H. 
Fowler telegraphed to Lord Elgin : — 

^*PleaHO let me know why so large a force is considered 
iicceeHory for securing safety of Kobertson and party. 

Again we have the phrase "securing safety of 
Robertson and party." There was not even a hint 
at that time — the time at which the proclamation 
was issued — of retention or occupation. Moreover, 
when the Government of India afterwards suggested 
the idea, Sir Henry Fowler replied (June 13, 1895. 
Blue-book p. 51) : — 

** Her Majesty’s G^overameut .... have decided that no 
inilitaiy force or European agent ^all be kept at Ohitral, that 
ChitralshaU befortiilM, and that no road shall bo made between 
Peshawar and Ohitral. It will follow that all positions beyond 
our frontier, now held in consequence of the recent relief opera- 
tions, should be evacuated as speedily as ciroumstancea allow." 


mittod the Government of to ^erke 1^ 

policy and to 'CPM/ w 

se.eks to' jjwitify.# 

ground thfl^Ohitisd.ieV'jt miu^ 

was anticipatod." ^Zt would ;^be 

man charged wito buiglaii^ 40 U||hf to^^ 

on the gmund that hw 

than he nad anticipated. " 

Lord Gecurge Hsmultcm's asuM^tiou that ^ 
of Ohitral ^ ^welcome the Englbli doe^p^iim" w OMl ' 
to two oriticiama. The first ia toiat, oVen if It 
founded on fact, it would still be iirslevant. 
second is that we have heard the same sort of tbtiig 
before. In fact, Lord George Hamilton waa mi!^ 
Bwered in advance by Sir Auckland Oolvin. In )tlii 
JTtfifiieefUA Century for November last Sir Auckloil)! 
Oolvin wrote : — 

« For the moment, ail ia painisd couUur 4$ roH, The fiwai 
tribesmen, if Simla telegrams may be trusted, are not oonieut 
merely to condone our occupation of such pdnts In 
territory as Ohakdara and the Malakand Pass. ‘ They inspt'in 
demanding that the Government of India should hdnunistir 
their ofiuntry. They would even be mortified at the refusal of 
their request. If this is so, nothing could be hapller., . ^ • » , 
Still, it is well to recall to mind that something ver^ like it hah 
been heard on previous and analogous oocasiaiis. Events wtfish 
belied the accuracy of precisely similar assertions in 1888 wra 
now so distant that their echo has become well-iiigh inandihla. 
But some may remember, and those who have fhrgotten tnaV 
be reminded, that in 1888 there were not wanting voices whhw 
loudly proclaimed the delight of 'the Afghan nation utiMt , 
deliverance from their elected ruler. Four years later, when 
Afghanistan had unmistakably spoken for itself, those voioaa 
were conspicuouHly silent. It came at length to be recognised 
that among the Afghans were many who, from coxqplaisanoO, 
from compulsion, or from cunning, had protested too mndh; 
and whose too efiusive expressions of welcome had misled many 
who were in haste to oiwt them. With that experience ni 
our minds, it will be as well to suspend judgment as to the. 
credence to be placed in the reports which reach us of the 
pleasure of the tribesmen at the permanent settlmnen t of Britidt 
troops within their borders. All that as yet ean be seen 
clearlv is that there has been made by the Gh>vemment of India 
a fresh departure, which may lead to grave oomplioations, 
either iu the immediate or in a more distant future." 

As for the cost of this " forward " move, Lord G. 
Hamilton said in reply to Sir W. Wedderburn that 
" he thought the expenditure would be less than 
was anticipated, and, so far from Indian finance 
being in a critical condition, they must bear in, mind 
that there had been a considerable remission of 
taxation by the reduction in the cotton duties." Lot 
the same strain of ludicrous optimism Loxd George» 
at the close of his speech, "congratulated hie friend^ 
behind him that the first time they had to give n 
party vote last year they were actuated hy tone 
political instincts when, by an overwhMininE 
majority, they ai^eented to this forward movement. 
He believed there had been no forward movement 
in recent years made^by any Government which had 
been more beneficim to ill concerned." Against 
Lord George Hamilton’^ oongrotulations and teliels 
we may well set the reasoned condlusioss of an 
P'inanoe Minister like Bir Auckland Oolvin. & the 
article in the J^ineteenih CeiUury from which we have 
already quoted, Sir A. Colvin wrote 



This was manifestly Sir H. Fowler’s policy and 
int^tioa from the outset. The expedition was a 
r^af expedition, pure end siiwle. When Lord 
George Bamilton succeeded Sir H. Fowbry he per- 


** The rituation . . . is surremnded bydouds aaddarkssss. 
Ia it a time to propbssy smooth things, to, smile oomplaoently, 
to exobauge oon^^ulatioos, to talk oomfortobly about the 
clouds going by f It sSsms, indeed, dUfioolt to understand 
how it can be toliev4d that me financial oufipok, as was said 
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in the recent Indian Badgetdebatea, is better than it was three 
rears ago. Three years ago the necessiry of re<^l]npoainjp UkO 
ootton auties had not been denimietrated. The Fjunine Giexit 
had not been appropriated to eurreat remiiies. Three yearn 
ago the Secretary el State sold his hilts at Is. 2t^a>d. ; at 
p re s en t he bsieely tondbee la. l|d. The deflo&t three years ago 
was Bx. 800, OOU ; now It is estimated at weU over a million. 
For, three years ago, the forward frontier polioy had been but 
recently i evired, we had not made the progress in creating 

and oomnletiDg our sew domioion and pcotootorate beymtd the 
Indus wjiioh hes been achieved of late. Frontier praiey and 
Indian finance are as inseparatde as foreign p^qy and finance 
in Western countries. There can be no improvement in 
Ihdisn finance so long as Indian revcoines are depicted by the 
okims of frontier entenakm, or exposed to the risk and require* 
ments of war. Cone^ueatly there can bo no vigorous internal 
policy, whether of railvray aevdopinent or of other kind. The 
most experienced are the first to recognise this. * We know,’ 
it was said in the course of the Cbitral debate. * that at the 
India Office, and among retired officers, the old-fashioned view 
prevails. But in India, and it is there where most responsi- 
bllitj^ rests, opinion ie ulmoet invariablv opposed to it.’ This 
roBimds us of that other dictum^ in its time also accepted, 
that * the opinion of Colley on the frontier question was worth 
^lat of twenty Lawrences.’ The ^ old-fashioned ’ view has 
been indicated in the oonne of this paper, and in the words of 
its first and greatest exponent. It is the old-fashioned view 
to * protest against the necessity of having to impose additional 
iaacarioit on the people of In^, who are imwiUing as it is, 
to bear such pressure even lor measures which they can both 
understand and appreciate.’ It is the old -fashioned view to 
^look for our true police, onr strongest security in the 
oontentment, if not in tl»e attachment, of the masses, in 
hnsbanding the finances of India, and in consolidating and 
multiplying its resources.’ If in India, where most responsi- 
bility Ims, these views are no longer in favour, let us leant 
why they have been discarded, and what are the views by 
which have been replaced. If, on the other band, their 
impcnrtaacG is atiU admitted, let us be told bow they are to be 
made consistent with the present forward polioy. Economy, 
the oontentraentof our Indian fellow- aubjeets, and multiplying 
resources of British India may be merely tlie old-fashicned 
views of the India Office, of retired officers, of dead Viceroys, 
and;>df other unconstdered obscurities. But they are, at least, 
the views which in building up India in the past guided the 
great men who were ebarg^ with the task, and which 
enabled them to hand over the India of the present day, such 
as we still see it, to the men who are now responsible. Old- 
fasbioned as tiiey are, they are, therefore, views which will 
continue to challenge and command consideration till they 
have been proved unsuited to the India of the future.” 

These weighty words of 6ir AucklaBd Colvin’s, with 
&eir contempt of complacent smiles and congratula- 
tionSy were, it seems, prophetic. 

VI.-S03aE OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

yfma THE ^FoEWAED” PoLICTf MXA»8. 

British India is defended on the north-west by a desert of 
•tone and snow. It is so barren that an invading army would 
have to carry all the food needed by men and beasts for the 
passage across it. But it is so broad that a baggage mule, the 
haidiest of beasts, could scarcely carry enough provender to 
beep itadf ahve on the way. That is to say, it is impassable. 
India on that side is as safe as a house surrounded by a quick- 
sand. Nature has interposed between her and her enemies 
fikfft which can be trusted bi deal with them if it is left as it is. 
Btft the Indian *' forward” P^rty will not trust it, and will 
wot leave it os it is. They innst on throwing out into this 
wasfbof peaks and ridges, whose desolation is India’s defence, 
long teataoles of militiuy rbad and of political intrigue. It is 
os tf a commander whose position was securely defrauded by a 
deep moat should throw m Sar^ and make it shallower, so 
that the garrison might wads out and meet the enemy half 
The deeert beyond tbo frontier is a sure defence to 
k,^booaw there are no roade had nq telegraphs, because 
IS no food, and because the mouhtaisieers are wild and 
iknattoal, and . drould without flil fall upon a^ force which 
tried topsssfhiioughlhelr mountahistoladk. '^forward” 


party hope to amend the frontier by cutting roa^s and stretch* 
xag telegraph wires, and dotting the desert with military and 
civil stations. They have a theory that the moM the mountain 
tribes ore beaten the better they will like os. Every few years , 
a new .print in the wildeinesa catches their IOaoy,.aM we 
needs rush out and sriae it. They already hint pretl^ 
that the whole of the 600 miles of borderlsad from Quetta to* 
the country north of Qilgit ought to be oocnpied, at the oost 
of many campaigns as serious as the OhiCnu oarnpaiim and 
midleis ^’frontier incidents^” as serious as the fiMtinia at 
Malakand. Of course India, in spite of plague and fsanne!, 
would have to pay for it all. Her people cannot afford to buy 
proper food, and yet they have to fiim money for the conveiaion 
of a first-rate into a second-rate frontier, in spite of the 
warnings of administrative and military experts <^ta as 
competent as those who advocate the riiange. The sttualion 
ought to be seriously studied by the unrefUcting people wbo- 
are now writiDg as if every Indian difficulty could bo solved by 
suppressing Inrian newspapers. — Manehett$r Guardiam, July 29. 

WANTEn: A Liwxe Statxsxanlixk ParDXNCE. 

Muoh of the trouble and anxiety whioh now perplex the 
Gkivermnent of India might have been avoided by the exercise 
of a little stateemaaUke prndenoe. The attack upon the camp 
at Malakand and the oonsequent renewal of the war in Chitral 
are directly and inevitably due to the precipitate action of her 
Majesty’s Ministers in deciding to retain the Swat valley. 
liO^ Salisbury and his collengties had only been in oilkfe a 
few hours when they reversed the deliberate polity of their 
predecessors and gave their saneJon to a breach of faith. 
After the gallant and successful rescue of Sir George Robert- 
son by Sir Robert Low, the Government were pledged to 
retire and to leave these mountain tribes iu the enjoyment of 
their previous indexiendenoe. But the chance of annexation 
was too much for them, and they determined that, in the 
words of Mr. Balfour, whose martial ardour is almost us 
ludicrous as Mr. Goseben’s, where British troops, or native 
troops under British officers, had gone, there rh« British flag 
should remain. We have it on tlio authority of Lord Rose- 
bery that the members of his Gabinot, who carefully con- 
uidered the question in all its aspects, and took the responsi- 
bility of overruling the Indian Government, wei-e absolutely 
unauimous in favour of the evacuation of Chitral.— 

August 7. 

The PaicE or the FoEWAiU)*!PoLirY. 

There can be no doubt that after muoh bloodshed the risuig 
win be put down. But if a wiser policy had been adopted, it 
would never have occurred. The Amecfr himself, as well as 
the native triljes, lias been thoroughly irritated anci alarmed. 
This little war, whioh it may bo hoped will not become a big 
one, is iiart of the price we pay for the forward policy. If it 
were worth while the British public would readily acquiesce. 
There is nothing so quickly condoned as a profitable annexation. 
But it is not worth while. Wo have gained nothing by the 
permanent occupation of Chitral. We have lost the confidence 
of the natives, and the security whioh that confidence 
engenders. Lord BafFerin by judicious diplomacy kept Abdul 
Rahman quiet, and he hod been quiet ever since. He had his 
subsidy, and it was not his interest to intrigue against 
paymasters. But for the sake of retaining a post which, from 
a military point of view, is worthless, we have thoreughly 
frightcoiea him, so that be does not know bow long his own 
domixrionH may be left In bis possession. It is a thousand 
pities. Wise statesmeu bad by patienoe and courtesy obliter- 
ated the efi'eot of Lord Lytton*s evil and mischievous policy. 
The oaaexation of Chitral has revived the old suspicious dread 
of British encroachraent, and made e&omies of those who would 
gladly be OUT friends . — If ail/ Ji*ew9, August 10. 

”Tue IxTiatBSTiaraxxss ov Liira.” 

We-suppose the Indian Idghlasiders will become qiuet after 
athna, but we are mvaiis sure that that ophnon is ool a 
bit of opthnism. We eomiot find them lands sofl^ent to 
make their Uvae comfortable. We oanuoi completely disarm 
them. We cainiotdiprive local chiefe of authority, lor if we did 
it would all pass to much more dangerous Moollahs and head- 
men eleofsd princtprily by their infiuenoe. W’e cannot alter 
ibair creed, widoh is essentially a creed lor uneentpoleae 
worriore^ We can aubridise the cbMi, we can eat rea&, and 
wu eao foater the habit of seeking oareere within the narivo 
States, but we can do little more, and when we have done 
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the ^W0 grtoA difflcalties remain. The elana irairt; aottetbing 
io eat, and aomefching to do whieh bom iigbiing men trill lodt 
at. It ifl the diffioulttr of prOvidinff the latter trhndi is tiie 
tot |M«matteat dUBcalJy of onr mloin India. We deetroy of 
^ neaeseftj the intereetiagneet of to. We caimdt, and do not, 
n!ttd oaireers for anyone irho ia not either of the b^iftfj^eoin or of 
the 'profectsiemal type, apd ihere*are millions of mien in India 
irbom those two types do not include. It is useless to ask for a 
remedy. Ihere is no remedy, unless, indeed, we tihonld need 
and be able to pay, olonds of Indian soldiers for the p^arkrison 

tropioal Africa, and that day though it is coming,^ is as yet 
i$x c&,-^Bp€etaUir^ July 

The CsiTBaL PaocOuAKiTiOK. 

The Indian GbTemment has to make sure of its superiority 
in the field, if it takes the field at all : and to make sure of its 
superiority it has to make a serious addition to the military 
expenditure which is crushing the ptKirer taxpayen of India 
down to the earth. This calamity— an economic calamity if 
not a military oue-~auswer.s in u painful fashion the speech 
made by Lord Gieorge Hamilton last year in defence of the 
pediey of keeping Ohitral and the road to it in violation of the 
Viceroy's promise. The famous proclamation promised that 
the Indian Government would not octmpy any of the territories 
lt>etween reshawar and Chitrol, and that it would not interfere 
with the independence o£ the tribes” inhabiting them. It 
was put to liord George Hamilton that the promise was broken 
by the planting of a row of fortified posts and the making of a 
Aritish military road between Peshawar and Chitral. To us 
the proposition seemed reasonable. We cannot but feel that if 
Russia wore to insist on making and maintaining by means of 
Russian garrisons a military road through Afghanistan for 
Russin's convouience in invading British India, the in- 
dcpoTulence atid t-*jrritr.rial integrity of Afghanistan woidd ^ 
impaired. Or to take a more extreme case, it does seem to us 
that our indcpetideuce woi^ld be interfered with if the German 
Emiwror or the Tsar proceeded to make military roads 
and to build and garrison forts at any points which they 
thougfht proper between Lover and Loudon. It is not, to our 
thinking, an extravagaui conception of tribal or national 
iudepondonctc which asks that other States should not mak<. 
,, gaps in the strong natural frontier of the independent tribe or 
nation and garrison commanding points in its territory. To 
Lord Goorgo HuTniltou it seemed otherwise. The tribes, he 
said, w'ith an air^f coiiscioas oonclusiveness, had not com- 
plained of any broken promise. Tberofore it was ontmgeous 
that members of the ITouhc} of Commons should complain of 
one . — Manchester Gyardumy August 3. 

While Nero was fiddling Rome was huming, and while 
Lord 'George Hamilton has been amusing Primrose Leagues 
(we notice that his last little speech vras at another of these 
undignified gatboringH), the great dependency which be is 
supposed to watch has been the scene of uti wonted excitement, 
misery, and crivne . — Leeds Mercury y July 1!8, 

No man fights with so much courage and persistency as the 
religious fanatic, and there has been plenty of this kind of 
fighting in the Swat Valley. But there is now every nmson 
to hope that the difficulty there will soon bo at an end, and 
that it is not likely to recur. Unfortunately, however, small 
frontier wars are very costly, and this is one reason why the 
Ixidiiui Government is not in a butter financial position. 
Whenever order has been penuanently established — and there 
is no reason why this should not bo done soon— the Indian 
Government will jwobably be able to reduce its expenditure. — 
N^itinghtun GuardUm, August 7. 


The Indian Qovemment will be greatly affected for some 
iime to oome in its finances, and it must be assisted. Per- 
haps, when the worst has passed and the expenditure has been 
earaully oalculated, along with the absolute loss of all rent 
from the farmers, it may be worfh considering whether the 
Home Government should not vote national money to the 
oesistanco of Indian revenue. There has never been a famine 
in India so disastrous as the present one has been, and it will 
be absolutely imperative to ascertain whether the increased 
pover^ of the lower classes in India hse not been as operative 
m brmglng it about as the lailure of the rain8.-r^Nstap Iksify 
Nifm* 


m 

xssi±s 

INDIANS AND THUS 

Mr. Dadabhai Naorof t hm iaaeivdd tlie 
commanioatiott Irom^b^'Hooie Baoretiuty:^^ 

Sir, — I have bad tbe bonour to laf 
Ctueen the loyal and diitalal address of m coitteriinitift 
of Indians resident in the United KinifdOBi 
g^ratolating^ her Majesty <m the ooni^plotinii hf 
sixtieth year of her reign, avid I baVe ^ ihiRirih^o4 
that her Majesty was pleased to reoeive tbe same 
very graciously. 

The other matters referred to in the address witt 
be considered by her Majesty^s advisers. 

I am . Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) M. W. BIDLET, 
Dadabbai Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge, West Hill Boad, 

Southfields, S.W. 


» 

The notices of motion now standing in the 
Order-book of the House of Commons ineludo tike 
following : 

Mr. SwiFr MacNeuj. : To move, That this Houiie views 
with grave disapproval the fact that famine, plague, and 
pestilence in India have boon seized by the Indian Goveromaiut 
for an attack on iho freedom of the press iu India, and for the 
revival of the system of arrest, of British subjeote in India 
under the law of i'ettre de cmhety and the indefioite imprison* 
ment without trial of persons thus arrested; and desires to 
place oti record its convictum that the only safe foundation 
for government iu India is to be sought iu the extension to 
British subjects in India of tbe full pnvUoges of the British 
oonstitution. 

Sir William Wedpbbdubn : To move, That looking te the 
condition of the masses of tbe Indian people and their grievous 
suiferiugs during the present year, this House desires to express 
its dtfup sympatiiy iu their distress, and trusts that Her 
Majesty's Government will institute a detailed and seareshing 
Viliage Enquiry into the causes which blight the industiy tS 
the cultivators and render them helpless to i-esist even the first 
attacks of famine and pestilenoe. 

Mr. Samuel Smith : To caU attention te the great loss and 
Hufl'ering caused to India by league, famine, and earthquake, 
and to desirability of the Home Government endeavour]^ 
to mitigate that distress by making a grant to the Indian 
Government for additional relief to the scorers ; and also to 
the need of more effeotive representation of Indian opinion in 
the Government of the countiw, so that greater economy may 
Iw practihotl in military ezpencutuTe, and more attention paid to 
internal reforms, especially in the direction of larger irrigation 
works and more extended elementary education. 

Sir M. BziowNAiKiBBB : To move, That this House viewa 
with ooucem the fact that the old industries of India are fiaat 
disappearing without being replaced by new ones te any 
appreciable extent, with the result that its vast population has 
to largely depend on the imports of foreign manufactures for 
even the most ordinaty artioles of evei^-day use, a circum* 
stance to which is maimy due the condition of poverty under 
which large sections of the people of India still labour ; and 
that, inasmuch, as the present system of education, among 
other causes, has had a tendency to divert the energi^ of the 
people from^e preservation and development of imbistrial 
pursuits, this House is of opizdon that an.onquinr sliould be 
held, by such moans as the Government of India oossider 
advisable, with a view to ascertaming and suggesting measures 
for remedying the evile indicated. 

Mr, JlMSS Stuaut : To call attontioa te the reply of tbe 
Govemment of India to tho despatch of the Beoretoiy of State 
of March 26 last, relatinjEr to the health of the Indum army ; 
and to move, That this House disapproves of the repeal of tbe 
Oantenmeni Act Amendment Aot iST tB9A 
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BlBlioOBAPHT or ABTKBillS nr UONTHIiT 
ASS aUABISELY l£A.OAZINI!8 os IKDIAK 
SUBJSOtS. 

JTTJ^T. 1807. 

BxAOKWOQD^fl HiQAenni. Croirtibwalte» Sir <X T., ^^Thalrar 

Port&b. Siagli ; * Taie of «a Pauline.” 

OaipsoxiIO WcttiA). ” Oatbolie Pdnoatioii in India.” 

CimtiTBY MAOaem. Seton-Eiarr, H. ” After Big dame 

in Afiioa and India.” 

OsKX&BWAir^S MAOAaxHa. Beid« Donald K., ^'Viotims of 
CHiroiimataBciQa in India.” 

Htnamt^AniAV. Tooley, Sarah A., F. A. Steel on the 

SooUd Condition of India : Inteririew.” 

Iiduxan IfAGAaiini Aiq> Bkview. Oool^J., H.A., Indian 
OoUegee and tTnivenitiea.” Harrej* Dr. li., In 
ITemoiiain : P. Bnndram Pillai.” 

LtPi!aiooTT*a HoKimT IfAGASinn. Clarki Francus F., ”Boin- 
ha^r : a Plague* Stricken City.” 

SmmaT at .Hoxb. ** Famine Belief Work in India.” 

WxnnQon MAOAznfB. Bolton, Gambler, ** The Wild Monkeys 
ol India.” 

ADGD8T, 1897. 

Bni€KVOOD*B MAOAaxNB. << The Native Army of India. ” 

OAsmSl MAOAmsra. ” The Cotton Industry in India.” 

CoirraxponAsy Bbvxbw. Ghosh, Prof. A. S., **A Bemody for 
Famines.” 

OosmiKniXAn. Hawthorne, Julian, *<The Horrors of the^ 
Plague in In^.” 

SnimnmoH B<ietiew. * * The Native States of India.” 

FoBtBXOBTLT Bavxsw. Dutt, Itomesh C., Famines in India 
ai^ their Remedy.” Hatikin, John £. C., ** Indian 
Spelling: Old Friends with a New Face.” Bhow- 
aaggr«e,8irH.M., **The Present Agitation in India.” 

Imnaw MadAZCVC Aim Batikw. Vyasji, Saligram, Jubilee 
’ Ouests.” Naidu. P. T., * * Social Int»roourse in India.* * 

IirrB6T0B*B Bsmw. ** Indian Finance and Fagland*s Duty.** 
Indian Tea Companies in 1896.** 

Maweas lE^iBW. S. E. M., ”Commen5ial Morality in 
Madras.** C.« ” Indians in South Africa.*’ Ohiuna- 
awami, P., *^Prisoh Life in Madrae.'* Womon in 
Ancient India.** 

Pann Mam* liaoaBxirx. Forrest, Prof. G. W., ” Bombay: A 
Capital of Greater Britain.” 

DjneriGD Sbbvicb Maiusbinb. Mayne, Major 0. B., *<Pro- 
tootive Measures for the Troops in India. 


BIBMOGBAPHT OP BOOKS ON INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

JULY, 1 8 9 7. 

Covnn.L, Pbof. £. B ** The Jataka, or 

Stories of the Buddha’s Former Births.” 

Vol. III. (The University Press) 12s. 6d. 

Mtsm, SxB Wn^man < * 'toe Muhammadan 

Ocmtxoversy: Biomphies of Muhammad; 

Sprmiger on Tradition ; The Indian Liturgy 
a£d the Psalter. (T. A. T. Clark, Edinbargh) 7s. 6d. 

BaBboxb, CmxB. . . . * ” Our Colonies 

and* Lidia.” (Cssselhaud Co.) Is. Od. 

AUGUST, 1 89 7. 

Caabpamt, Fnasrs; The India-Calalogue 

of Biographical Works (chiefly in the Eng- 
lish las^uage} Relating to India.” ^Library 
Bureau Co,I 

RoBXBSoar, Ray. Okas. H., M.A ...” Muham- 

madanism, has it any Future y ’ ’ (Gardner, 

Darton and Co.) Is. 6d. 

BavJimxirtcn, K. s ,.”The Jubilee Book 

of Cricket.” (William Blackwood and Sons) 6s. 9d. 


A writer in the Tim» i‘f Itfdia finds great fault with us lor 
holding that it would havu been wiser not to use European 
soldiers lor tearoh parties at Poona during the i^gne. He 
aeeuses ua, imi far as We understand him, of wishing to ”hrand 
British soldim as Bashi-Basouks,** and to ”imp^ to them 
all the Beeiiee ala < hnxtsl soldiety/ ** Thisis sad sing. In 
the s(rtieM on whish it is an atfesok some pains were talm to 
eipress dfshtlw^ln grayest ciuuges ^uit ws^ bring 


made against Rtxropeaii soldiers. At the same time we held 
strongly, in oomsBioii with Anglo-Indiana as eotperienoed 
as Sir Lepri Griffin, that the employment of . tihe European 
txoi^tras a mundrii, no matter how seriously th^ tried vto do 
their deUegte duty. We mention this article in the Tiswt s/ 
Mkk its attsttipt to ” rash ” diifioiilt ^jnesticms and i*:» 
sneerii dt native chaMoter, as an illustration of an nhlortunate 
ohaage whioh the militarist policy is produring in India. 
” Nothing,” as Sir Anoldand Colvin says, is SDirreoonoilable 
with th e honourable spirit of self -'reliance to whioh^ Brithh role 
has glyen birth among the people of India, and which is by no 
means inebmpatlble with loyalty, as the tone whi^ is imparted 
to the administration when the mUitary element in its counsels 
gains asoendancy. That ascendancy makes itsrif felt in India 
as in all other countries, in a less sympathetic attitude towards 
the people, especially towards the more advanced or ambitious 
among them.” The Auglo-Lidian ofilcial class speak udth 
positive ferocity now not merely of advanced and ambitions 
natives, but of those persons who in England attempt to f<prm 
their own judgments on Indian affairs. — Munoheat^r Onardian, 
(August 24.) , ^ 

The commendable thoroughness of the precautions at Khana 
are pro tanto a censure on the insufflolenoy of them at Poona. 
*thiM is not, as certain foolish Tory organs will have it, to 
applaud sedition and assaesination. It is simply to TOint out 
that in all probability the emute did not. proceed Ifrom the 
mere nnrest of political agitators, but from a souse of griev- 
ance whioh, however ridioidous and inexplicable it may appear 
to Occidentals, is perfectly natural and intensely real to 
Orientals. If that be so, then the action of the omcials was 
not sot BO absolutely impec '.able as Lord George Hamilton so 
invincibly insists. What is more, if Indian officials made 
mistakes (as all persons^ even Secretaries of State, do at times), 
then the very worst course that could be pursued would be to 
y deprive them, by suppressing the organs of native opinion, of 
the means of learning their errors in time to rectify them.— 
JSrad/tjird Observer, 

From much reading of the Times and other Conservative 
papers we have learnt that tbe best place for learning the 
truth about Indian life is London, and that the worst places 
in the world for tbe purpose arc Calcutta. Madras and Bom- 
bay. From the moment when a member of Parliament, 
especially if ho be a Liberal member, goes to India to see It 
for himself, he seems to be tioke<l off as incCThipetent and dis- 
credited. On Monday, for instance, Sir £. Gourley ashed the 
Secretary for India a question in the House of Commons, and 
yesterday the Times, which did not like the honour of the ques- 
tion, brought against Sir £. Gourley the damniug fact that he 
had visited India. One may Icam, it seems, to rule India in a 
barrister''M chambers in London, or in a Lajacashire cotton mill, 
or in a Scotch country house. So long as one romains at those 
sources of information, one's opinion is received with some 
respect. But set foot in India, and you are lost. You become 
a ” globe-trotter,” and uninformed people at home begin to 
ask you, with the gravity of a child asking its elders do they 
know what twice two is, whether you are aware that India 
contains not one people, but many. We do not know how 
many times We have seen this recondite piece of learning pre- 
sented for tbe confusion of blind Ihidicals to whom it has 
appeared that British duties in India do not end with the 
keeping el wells clean, the planting of trees round the head- 
waters of rivers, the laying of rows and railways to guard 
against famine, the dealing out of even justice, and the 
hundred functions whose efficient discharge renders the subjec- 
tion of India to this country certainly much more beneficent 
than any of its previous 8ubjeotums.'-4lfaa<;Affff«r Ounrdiaa, 

G uardianship.— Mr. c. o. obb, m.a., of 

Magdalon College, and Seorete^y of the Appoint- 
mento Cominittee m the University of Oxford, acts >as 
Gnairiiati to persons oomiOg to England for Education, 
and gives informarion ae to the mrihods Available of 
Education, General and Profedsional, Address Secretary, 
ImfORMATioir Officr (opposite Expunination Schools), 
Street, Oxford, England. — (AdH.) 

Mated V A* SovimB, t W 9, MiUiM for 
M Mpristoirs (tbe fiaffiea Nritoari (8ii|nm).at S«aadllS. 
Pelsee CliMabeiv, Xicnidiisu a. w« 
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Initiana. 

Thebe lias oome to be among our 
^ ^olic^*****^ Jiftgoes at home a stock mode of 

treating outbreaks of Hostilities 
beyond the North-West frontier of India. While 
the fighting laB& they say : this is no time for 
discussions about policy.” When the fighting is 
over they say : it is now too late to talk of going 
back.” And so the game has gone on merrily — the 
indigent taxpayers of India paying the piper while 
Whitehall and Simla call the tune. The present 
war, however, partly no doubt because of its un- 
usual magnitude, partly wo may hope because of a 
certain awakening of public opinion, has seen — on 
paper, at any rate— the defeat of the policy of 
reticence and rush. During the past lew weeks, 
side by side with the humiliating telegrams from the 
parts beyond the Indus, readers of newspapers have 
found caustic, trenchaffit, and persistent condemnation 
of the source and cause of all the trouble — namely, 
the self-defeating ^^iorward ” policy. Some attempt 
is made in the present issue of India to indicate the 
volume and the weight of this mass of valuable 
criticism. Experts like Sir Auckland Odvin, Sir 
Neville Ohaxaberlain, Sir John Adye, Sir James 
Lyall, Oolonel Hanna and Major Baverty have led 
the way in signed contributions to the Saturday 
Meview and the Timegf while the newspaper press — 
especially the Daily Nem, iha Daily Chrtmteh^ the 


0 

Manchester Guardian^ the Bradford Ohserrn^ BSkd the 
Star — have pressed home day after day the real 
meaning of the war and the utter collapse of the 
forward ” school. Qu the other hand, one looks 
in vain in any quarter for anything even distantly 
resembling a plausible defence of the policy of Lord 
George Hamilton and his friends. The Times^ when 
it is not discreetly silent, contradicts itself on 
successive days. The Standard^ with a fine air of con- 
tempt, abandons discussions of the past as ** vain ’’ 
and entreats the friends of the forward ” policy to 
contrive some not wholly humiliating compromise 
for the future. 


So far, so good. But a victory on 
^r^adewP^^ paper is one thing. The actual re- 
versal of a policy is another thing. 
Mr. John Morley said somewhere last autumn that 
throughout the Session the Opposition had been in 
a majority in everything except numbers. If Lord 
George Hamilton has not a coherent argument on 
his side, he has the largest,” and in some respects 
the most docile, ** majority of modern times ” at his 
back. Under ordinary circumstances, when Parlia- 
ment meets, the wiseacres of the Unionist Party will 
not ask for reasons, and the Government will be 
content with votes. It behoves the critics of the 
useless, costly, and perilous ** forward ” policy, there- 
fore, to see to it that the circumstances are not 
ordinary— in other words, that the almost universal 
opinion of intelligent dtizens throughout the country 
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may hare made itself heard and felt. Already the 
question has been asked in more than one qua^r — 
where are the Liberal leaders ? HerOi surely, is 
a matter which deserves their strongest sympathies 
a?3d their best energies. Jingo writers, having 
nothi::;g better to say, will say of course — indeed, 
they are saying now — that Liberals seek to make 
party capit^ out of the matter. Oant of that trans- 
parent kind deceives nobody. In the Chitral business 
the policy of Lord Bosebery’s Cabinet, which was 
' also the policy of Lord Elgin’s proclamation, was 
hastily and flippantly reversed by Lord George 
Hamilton and his colleagues. Here, then, is a plain 
issue even for the mere partisan. But what is 
really wanted is that the Liberal leaders should rise 
to the height of a great opportunity and, ranging 
themselves with the unanimous opinion of educated 
India, and the almost unanimous opinion of Anglo- 
Indian ** experts,” strike a blow at that militarism 
rampant which, more than any other single cause, 
js responsible for the present disorders and discon- 
tents in British India. 


Signs are not wanting to show the 

Imp^Mioe impatience of the Liberal rank and 
r me at the apathy of their leaders in 
view of the present position of aflairs in India. 
Some of the newspapers of September 7 printed a 
letter in which “a member of the Liberal party,” 
writing to Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., said : — 

question of the moment is, will not you and your 
friends oall up those (front bench) spirits from the vasty deep 
el their present, dumb inaction ? If they will come when you 
have called, then another effort may be made to save the 
eonagaonwealth instead of leavini^ it to the meriT^ of the now 
confused and discredited JinKccs of the India OfUce and 
Simla.'’ 

Similarly, on September 14, in a leading article 
headed Where are the Liberal leaders?” the 
/Star wrote : — 

What are the Liberal leaders thinking about ? Here, if 
anywhere, is a matter which deserves their best efforts and 
wl^*h, rightly placed at this time before the country, would, 
we aie vexy sure, not only check the policy of grab beyond the 
Indus but also serve to exhibit, and therefore to discredit, the 
iatttofis Jingoism of our present Government all round. Now, 
51 ever, is the time for the Liberal leaders to tom the 
^forwa]^’ policy inside out and upside down, to trace its 
listory and origin, to describe its purpose, and to display its 
tcorible consequences — especially its consequences to the Indian 
taspayers. Hen like Colonel Hanna (in his three admirable 
TfllnnBol^, Sir Auoklaind Cobrin, Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir 
Jblin Adye, and Sir James LyaQ, have done the work, and 
done it brilliantly— on paper* But while thq^ are writing 
the India Office is acting, and mdeas public opiniou in this 
eomatry makes itsrif heard and lelt, promptly and on a oon-„. 
aideiable scale, Jicaven knows what acmitroua policy we may 
be aommittod to by the Govemmant of India a^ the Govern- 
aeni el Lord Salisbury.** 

Ao iame widi was eapreased with foroe and 


moderation in an admirable letter by Mr. John 
Addison, printed in the Speaker of September 11. 

There is some talk,” Mr. Addison wrote, about 
e^ng Parliament together in the autumn for the 
purpose of taking steps to afl^ord India financial aid, 
bat we may take it for certain that this will not be 
done if the Government can at all avoid it. But 
whether Parliament is summoned for an autumn 
session or not, the country will look for some 
guidance from the Liberal leaders in reference to 
the very grave state of affairs which has arisen in 
India.” 

being obvious (Hr. Addison continued) that we have come 
to a point in the history of our connection with India which 
demands some searching enquiry into our methods and rule, 
Liberals have a right to expect that their leaders will show 
themselves alive to the importance of the question, and do 

what in tliem lies to give the country a lead upon it 

Our position in India can only be justified by our rule improv- 
iug the moral and material condition of the people. If, us 
some say, it is issuing in the progressivo impoverishment of 
the poople, then our rule stands coudomued. I express no 
opinion of my own. All 1 say is that the time is obviously 
critical, and that statesmen of light and leading who muy be 
called upon to administer our Indian ETnpiro should bo pre- 
pared to make an avowal of a clear and ii decided ptdioy, and 
to advocate such a thorough and searching enquiry iutc» tho 
principles and methods of Indian administration as would 
resolve doubts on such points as those above hinted at, and 
lead to such reforms— especially economic reforms — as might 
be found necessary.” 

We await the response of those “ statesmen of light 
and leading.” 

<#. 

It is evident, as Beuter said the other 
day, that the Indian •'Govommont is 
confronted by a grave crisis “involving 
heavy expenditure and probably considerable loss of 
life.” But who is to meet this expenditure? As 
Sir Auckland Golvin asked in a recent article in 
the Saturday Review : — 

** Is it tlie Indian labourer, or the Indian artisan — is it our 
Tndiftn fellow-Bubjcct Only — ^who is to meet this little account P 
The long foreseen and foretold military bill has fallen duo at 
lost, and lias been presented witli a vengeance. Somehow or 
other it must be honoured. Serious aa the military task now 
before the Government of India may be. Lord Elgin and hie 
Council will meet with less difficulty, it may be apprehended, 
in putting down the tribal risings than in finding the resonroes 
necessary to defray their cost, withoitf^ adding materially to 
the discontent and irritation already too rife among our own 
Indiaa fellow- subjects, and having its roots in fiscal pressure 
and in the growing popular belief of the inoieasing poverty of 
Indio.” 

The belief has long been general in India that the 
Imperial Exchequer ought to bear the expense of 
military aggression beyond the Indus, and this 
eqnitable proposal is now beginning to gain ground 
in the United Kingdom, as the following extracts 
from the newspaper press may indicate : — 

Those operations have been undertaken in defence of 
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Brit«»li ; for extenmon «>l BritisliTule ; to etiktfge ibe 

Empire. Tot the over-taxed peawiiitiy bf ladSa vrill have to 
t»ay the and if ednoated natives grumhk^ they a^re 

^jieditio«ts/ Were Parliaioenfc’s oversight more close, verait 
oompnlsory tliat snob militairy expenditure sjiould come Trader 
Parliamentary review^ there would be less filibustering on the 
frontier, and not quite so ihiich provocation of * sedition.’ 
South Waht Daily JViw?* (September 6). 

**Theivbdle system of onr administration in India, unique 
and admirable as it is from many points of view, is being very 
sevcpely tried by the recent succession of plague, famine, 
aedition, and insurreotion ; and if to these is to be added a 
further drain on the impovorished Indian Exchequer in the 
form of fitting out a big expedition to bring the Amir to his 
aensFs, it will i)e seen that the burdens on our great Eastern 
dependency is likely to necessitate our drawing upon Imperial 
lesouFoes for the defence and maintenance of the flower of our 
Empire. Thus the British taxpayer will learn that the 
Empire about which be has heard so much this year is not 
altogether inexpensive to maintain. Dominion and greatness 
are costly luxuries.” — I^ewoatttle Weekly Chronicle (August 28). 

** There is reason to hope and believe that the Government 
of India is now awakened to the necessity of really subduing 
once for all these border tribes. No considerations of expendi- 
ture should deter it. If India cannot bear the cost, jBiitkin 
can.” — Seoieman (September 2). 

We quoted last month Mr. Homesh Chunder Dutt’s 
proposal for a proportionate Imperial contribution to 
Indian military expenditure, and, unleBB Lord 
Welby'fl Coinmifision ignores the weight of the evi- 
dence given before it, it will make a recommenda- 
tion in that Bense. Meantime, it is interesting to 
note the opinion expressed by Mr, J. M. Maclean, 
M,l\, in an interview reported in the JP'eatern Muil 
of August 25 

** T hclievo British rule bos conferred imincnse Inmefits upon 
Tiuliii, but, on the ether hand, I have seen with grave anxiety 
the growing toudenoy there has been of late years to spend 
Indian money uuprofitably and at a distance from the country 
where it is raised. The territory in which our troops are now 
operating does not form properly a part of India at all. It is 
quite ontsidei India. The whole of the revenue, on the other 
hand, of the Indian Government is raised from the industrious 
population labouring in the plains of India itself. The peasant 
of Bengal, or Bombay, or Madras pays for all these frontier 
oxpediiioits out of his hard-earned and miserable pittance. It 
is literally true that at the present moment out of fifty millions 
of net revenue half comes to England to pay the home diargos, 
while, probably, anotht-r third is spent on the Army, which is 
mainly employed in guarding the frontier. Very little of the 
Indian remiue is spent, in faot, in India at all.” 

Mr. Maclean added : — 

Of course, there is always the alternative that tlie Imperial 
Ck»vemmeut will pay for those frontier wars itself, but I have 
•can no indications that Sir Miohael Hicks- Beach is likely to 
take that responsibility upon himsell.” 

Perhaps not; but Sir Miohael Hicka-Beaoh may 
Iwve io give way faefbre the neceesitiee of the ease. 


It is iuterestiiig and inetnictive to 
aoto a oeztaia oonfaeion of tongi^s 
among the apologists of the policy 
^ vrhich the of Ii^dia, acting under in- 


struetions from Lord fieotge Hasonlton, adored 
1895 in regard to Oliitral. Wa^ 
is Presidmit bf tiie Board of Agricnltiire, and a 
' member of the fmsent Oabineti said on September t 
last at a Fdmrose League meeting at Christchui»ih 

” We had tremble, on the Borth-weBtem fron^erof In^ 
which caused .many people anxiety and alarm from fear of 
a catastrophe. He would not be so rasb as to profSiesy wtout 
might be tkb result of the dlfiloaltiea which had arisen theee, 
but we had two seemiUfla against any very fiangerouadewslcp- ' 
ment of recent unlortiuiate episodes. One was tM tie * 
Government of India waa well prepared for any enusrgency 
which might arise— well prepared by its own foresight «ii£ 
knowledge of wbat waa posf^ible and probablcHHemd farther 
because we had on the frontier a large and sufficient focoe, 
ready at a suitable time and opportunity to teach thate rabd 
trihee who were now endeavouring to repuHaio the authority and 
eooercigntv of Great Driiain that they were in the wrengf and 
must bear the puni-shment.” 

Lord Elgin’s proclamation, which our readers now 
probably know by heart, promised two years age 
that the relief force should be immediately with- 
drawn from Chitral, and that there should be ne 
permanent occupation of territory or interference 
with the independence of the tribesmen on the route. 
Yet these tribesmen, according to a member of Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet, are now rebelling agmnst ** the^ 
authority and sovereignty of Great Britain,” Mcl 
L ong has apparently forgotten Lord G. Hamiltoa’c 
indignant speech of February 17, 1896, in which, 
replying to Sir W. Wedderburu’s allegation that 
the proclamation had been violated, he said : 

“ The proposer of the amendment had accused the Govern 

ment deliberately of a breach of faith It was a puiK 

concoct iou from beginning to end. There was not a word af 
truth in it. It was not bused on one iota of fact. He lhougb:v 
tliat bon. gentlemen opiiosite ought to reflect that the Viceroy 
of India, a high-minded gentleman, was a meml>cr of Ihetr 
own party.” 

Perhaps that rebuke will make Mr. Long feed 
penitent. But then, again, perhaps it will not. For 
Mr. Long may observe that in the same speecli Lord 
G. Hamilton said that the Government had occupied 
Chitral, and made an excellent road from Peshawar 
to Chitral through the territory of the tribesmea. 
Indeed, Mr. Long may remark that Lord G. Hamil- 
ton in his recent speech on the Indian Budget 
(August 5) said that we had ** extended our sphere 
of influence over these territories.” Hoes that 
interfere, or does it not, with the independence of 
the tribes? Still, Mr. Long's penitence may be 
encouraged when he finds that on S6ptember*^2 Sir 
Mortimer Durand said : — 

Cue cannot too clearly understand that the frontier tribsc 
who are giving all this trouble ore not in British territory, aod 
have not captwd any Britirii fori whsEtever. They occupy & 
lirit cd raonutaln tenitory lying betwet nindia add A^fhaaist^ 
and have keen lor generations independent.” 

Similarly, Mr. Long may notice that ” (whkk 
somstimea stand for Natfaanibljr said in the vplir- 
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mijiouB letter to wlikh the Ik'mes accorded nearly 
three columne of large type on September. 9 

1 see it frequently’ stated that Ohitral has been annexed. 
.... The State ia no more annexed than ia hCnacat or 
Zan^slbar. The only difference between the preaont end the 
forxner ayatema ia that the Britiah connexion with the oountty 
. . . . ia now permanent instead of fluctuating.*^ 

And yet, and yet, the diligent seeker after truth will 
not even now have found it, pure and undeflled. 
For in the Queen’s Speech ddivered to Parliament 
on ]l^ebruary 11, 1896, occurred these words: — 

** <)n the Korih-West frontier of my Indian Empire the 
moasurea taken last year to aecnro an effective control over 
Chitral hate been suoeeeaful.** 

On the whole, we fancy that Mr. Long may be 
disposed to stick to his guns and to say that the 
Mantheiter Omrdian was quite accurate when it 
wrote 

^<The truth is that Lord George Hamilton tried to dis- 
guise, and Mr. Long has blurted out, the way in which the 
Jingo party in the Ministiy regarded the affair of the pro- 
clamation. They held that * reasons of State ’ excused the 
breaking of a British promise, and so they broke it, and now 
they feel that the time has come when they can safely own 
that they broke it. Mr. Long in a single sentence admits all 
that Lord George Hamilton made a long speedb to conceal.*’ 

The tribesmen themselves, we may add, have shown 
by their conduct that they are not prepared either to 
split hairs about the differences between ** retention,” 
occupation ” and annexation,” or to accept with- 
out a struggle independence” tempered by forti- 
fied posts, a military road, a British sphere of 
influence,” “ permanent connexion ” and “ effective 
control.” That is because the unfortunate tribesmen 
have not been brought up in the bracing atmosphere 
of political departments and military diplomacy. 


Mr, S, H. SwiNKT writes: — Almost 
® ^ alone among English statesmen of the 

P eighteenth century Burke is still 
quoted as an authority on public affairs. The 
splendour of his style may account for something of 
this, as may also the deep philosophic insight and 
the wide views that were even a hindrance to him in 
the narrow party conflicts of his own time. But 
this would not be enough to explain his unique 
position. The truth is that he has been accepted as 
the prophet of all that distrust of democracy which 
has grown up since the failure of the French 
Bevojlution cheated the hopes of the Western world. 
All who cling to the old ways, who doubt the possi- 
bilities of violent regeneration^ and who shrink from 
the sacrifices that such a regeneration must entail, 
flud in Burke, with his love of the old, the habitual^ 
and the familiar, and his hatred of present suffering 
inflicted in the name of general theories and prob- 
lematic advantages, just that support uduch their 
cause lacks, just Uiose broad ^ewa neemsary to save 


it from the taint of narrowness and self-interest, 
in spite of all. that the friends of the Beyplution 
have said, in spite of the efforts to divide his life 
into two distinct periods of light and darkness, ther% 
have been few more consistent careers than Ms. 
From the beginning he distrusted the critical spirit 
that would have everything by reason and nothing 
by tradition. In his early life he defended ths 
Constitution against the new methods of the king 
and his friends. In his later life he defended it 
against the new principles of the French Bevolution. 
But whether he was fighting against the theory of a 
Patriot King, or the theory of the Bights of Man, he 
always took up his ground on tradition and pre- 
cedent, custom and common-sense. And if he was 
thus blind to the courage, devotion, and high hopes 
inspired by the Bevolution, if he failed to sympa- 
thise with these fierce efforts to begin a new reign 
of justice on earth, is it surprising that he felt 
notMng but horror for those whose violence had no 
excuse but the lust for territory, and who destroyed 
the venerable civilisations of the East to gratify the 
trader and the buccaneer ? Thus there is one point 
where the modern admirers of his anti-revolutionary 
polemic part company with Burke ; he was no lover 
of the Empire. He feared for England the over- 
confidence bred of power, and he foresaw tho hatred 
to which that power would give rise. Above all he 
had no belief in the forcible introduction of Euro- , 
peon thought and institutions to undermine those 
older civilisations that still direottd the lives of 
millions. Nor was this distrust of Empire and im- 
perial ways the idle fancy of callpw youth or dis- 
appointed age. At his first entry into Parliament 
he protested against the taxation of the American 
colonies ; in his prime he supported the peace by 
which those colonies were lost to England for 
ever ; he spent years in the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings ; and finally, in the last scene, amid his 
embittered attacks on the French Bevolution, he 
recurs to the same theme. This is how he speaks in 
his ‘‘Bemarks on the Policy of the Allies with 
respect to France,” written when he was tho idol of 
the Tories : 

“ I mast fairly say I dread our oum power, and our oum 

ambition ; I dread owe being too muoh dreaded Can 

we say that even at this very hodl' we are not invidionsly 
aggrandised ? We are already in possession of almost all the 
commerce of the world. Our Empire in India is an awM 
thing. If we should oome to be in a condition not only to 
have all this ascendaxuiy in oommeroe, but to be absolutely able, 
without the least control, to hold the commerce of all other 
nations totally dependent upon our good pleasure, we may say 
that we shall not abuse this astonishing and hitherto unheard- 
of power. But every other nation will think we itiiall abuse 
it. .It is impossible but that, sooner or later, this state of 
tilings must, produce a combination against ns which may and 
in our min.” 

“ Oiw £m]^ in India is an nwlal tiling.” Is it 
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less awful to-daj, nrJben a steady dram of miUioaB 
has been substituted for the oocasional pillage of an 
ntnscrupulous ofELcial, when the manufactures of the 
country have been ruined, when the people are 
poorer in peace than they were formerly in war, and 
when the stirring of Western ideas of liberty mocks 
the sufEerings of the slaves of our Imperial rule? 
But now there is no Burke to give voice in England 
to the miseries of India. 


Wanted : Times of September 23 printed the 

SimultaneouB list of the successful candidates in the 
Examinations, recent examination for appointments 
in the Civil Service of India as follows : — 


Total 

Kame. Marks. 

William Arthur Bobinson .. 8,4((6 

Douglas Dewar 8,237 

James Wallace Beck 3,163 

Alexander Fiddian 3,038 

Kiibei't lindfiay Bom 3,995 

CharlHsCunoiiigham Watson 2,M>2 
Mimriro Lyndham Waller .. 2,765 
Boory Alford Anthony Cruso 2,719 
Fi'cdenok Buissou Evans ... 2,664 
J osoph Beardscll Oroslaud . . . Vi602 
Eustiur Alexatider Aevrorth 

Jo-« ph 2,637 

David tHhearme ... 2,622 

John WilUara Stewart An- 

dc-nrnn 2,518 

Goergo ll«'rbrrt Stoker 2,517 
Sidney Steward 

(.I'Mullcy 2,461 

rbarlcM J ohn Tench Bedford 

(iiyllrt 2,8rtS 

Alexander Margrt^gor 2.385 

fiodenek freikie 2,367 

CbarloN Alexander Innes ... 2,365 

Alan Daniel Brown 2,345 

StiMisrt Kdnmiid Pears ... 2„'V16 
Philip LongueviJled|arker. . . 2,.120 
Frederick John Xlicuards ... 2,300 

Arthur Mellor 2,;J02 

llftiry Lewis 8t«\(>nhon ... 2,261 
Alexander Phillips MuddU 

man • 2,226 

Wilfrid Owen Aleock 2,216 

Harold Edward Lawrence... 2,204 

‘William OaHkell 2.20.1 

Hugh Rosaer Ilardswoll ... 2,195 
Basil TlKHidore Gibaon ... 2,168 
Leslie Maurice Grump ... 2,163 
Chorloa Frederick Uuboroe 2,145 

It would seem that of tl 


Total 

Name. Marka. 

Feidonjee Korabjee Patuek 2,141 
James Alexander Bathuni 2,105 
Edmund Vivian Gabriel ... 3,096 
Frank Brodic fiherring ... 3,093 

Joseph Vns 2,0H2 

Arthur William Wataon ... 2,073 
Richard (IjffordTuie ... ... 2,061 

Edward John Oolaton 2,044 

Arthur Harold Wolter Ben- 

tinok 1,995 

Charles Leslie Alexander ... 1,998 
George Bonglaa French ... 1,993 

Frank Bradley Dirt 1,972 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs ... 1,968 
Oi^WHld Farquhar Lumaden 1,901 

Hubert Calvert 1,0A1 

Richard Arthur Jenkins ... 1,962 
Edwin George Lister laiird** 

MacGregor 1,963 

Michael Keauc; L952 

Horat.iti Norman Bolton ... 1,951 
Albert Pend rill Charles ... 1,939 
C'harlcK Frederick Payne ... 1,932 
Arthur William Bothoui ... 1,931 

Juoiivndra Nath Roy 1,911 

George John Monahan ... 1,886 
Frederick Walter Keunaway 1,891 

Ijconard JBirley 1,854 

Grewc Armand Hamilton 

Townsend 1.R51 

Henry AupOre Leggett ... 1,847 
Id ward Hugh Rhodes .. 1,8*6 
lir‘onaifl William Reynold* l,a39 
Arthur William Dentith ... 1,832 
Harold Frederick lOilwood 

Bell 1,829 

Hitrold Anselm Bellamy 
Venmn 1,826 

6G successful candidates 


only 2 are Indians ! The fact illustrates the success, 
such as it is, of the opposition to simultaneous 
examinations, which the House of Commons has 


approved but which the Government of India 
steadily declines to adopt. In theory, Indians are 
equally eligible with Englishmen for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service. In fact, all but a very few 
Indians are barre^by the refusal of the authorities 
to hold the examination in India as well as in 


London. It goes without saying that none but rich 
Indians can send their sons to England on the mere 
chance that they may be successful in the preliminary 
examination, and it is precisely for this reason that 
the present iniquitous sjstem is upheld. How ill 
English performance in this matter squares with 
English promises, every candid observer sees at a 
glance; and how disadvantageous the present system 
is to the public service may be gathered from the 
heavy falling<*off in marks towards the end of the 


above list. iJobody supposes that aftauttaliO^ 
examinations would not show a higher averij^ of 
intellectual attainment among Buccesslttl eghdidates. 

The annual summary of the adknh^ 
o* State of Gondii fer 
^ 189d-97 is a very satislaotoiy and on* 

couraging record of steady and useful ptogrm. 
There is a healthy absence of high colour in its 
complexion, and the tone is serious and justifiahly 
hopeful. There is acknowledged room for im^ove* 
ment in the general condition of the population, for 
the cultivators, the bulk of the people, are stated to 
be only in fair ” circumstances, while the trades- 
men’s position is described as moderate.” The 
State was happily unvisited by the famine, or 
by the plague, the authorities having taken prompt 
measures against the invasion of both calamities. 
The indirect effects of the famine, however, made 
themselves felt, all the more by reason of the 
harvests having fallen somewhat below the average. 
The abnormal rise in grain prices, though lining the 
pockets of some traders, pinched the poorer dosses 
dependent on wages or limited earnings. The State, 
however, came forward with timely assistance. It 
remitted d^ty on juvari and bajri (staple food) im- 
ported from outside Kathiawar; it opened relief 
works on a liberal regulation scale ; and it paid a 
grain compensation allowance to all State-servants 
under a certain salary. His Highness at the same 
time contributed a good sum to the Bombay Belief 
Fund in recognition of the interdependence of the 
whole Presidency. Here and there we are told that 
the figures for last year were incorrectly given. We 
regard it as a sign of honesty and common sense 
when such blunders are officially admitted. 


The land of Gondal is nearly all under 
Gondal cultivation, and the culturable waste, 
not very extensive, will soon be re- 
claimed if the advance of the past year be main- 
tained. It is reported that the Yighoti, or cash 
assessment, introduced three years back in place of 
the Bhagvatai system, continues to work satisfac- 
torily. The rayat is said to be quite satisfied with it, 
being able to transfer his occupancy right at pleasure, 
and to pocket the whole value of his improvements. 
Still, there must be a certain number of grasping 
men about, and a certain number of impsevideni: 
rayats. There is good reason, therefore, to watch 
over the operation of the system. If we understand 
the table aright, it appears that there has been an 
increase of transfers of land by sale and mortgage 
to Khedus both absolutely and relatively to tJio 
transfers to non-Khedus. This fact, unless we mts- 
undeirstand Ae statement, emphasises the necessity 
for vigilance to prevent the setting in of a disastrous 
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current of land ownership. Tlie revenue keeps dis- 
tinctly on the rig^ht sidC) and the settlement of 
villages is slowly advancing. More wells have been 
dug, with great advantage, wells being the only 
mode of irrigation. The sugar-cane cultivation is 
steadily and largely decreasing before the superior 
profitableness of cotton, which is the staple produce 
of the State, and is growing rapidly. Two ginning 
factories were added last year to the three already 
in operation, and a sixth is under consideration; and 
a full-press has been set up at Dhoraji by an enter- 
prising Farsi of Bombay. State encouragement has 
also been given to the erection of a spinning and 
weaving mill at Oondal. There seems to be active 
movement in other manufactures, too, care being 
taken to foster local aptitudes and endeavours. 

Tttb&£ is active progress upon a fresh 
scheme for bringing into Qondal town 
an ample supply of good drinking 
water, in supplement, if not supersession, of the 
existing supply^ which is w'holly derived from wells 
and from the river. This enterprise is calculated to 
run to three lakhs of rupees. It will prove a great 
boon to the townspeople, especially in the dry 
weather. « The Grasia College building is practically 
ready for occupation. It is to be run bn Western 
modelSi and His Highness has appointed to the 
principaUhip Mr. S. A. Moor, a distinguished 
graduate of Cambridge, with special qualifications 
in science subjects. It is worth noting that the 
building was wholly designed by, and constructed 
under the supervision of, the State engineer, Mr. 
Balabhai Oulabchand. The careful utilisation of 
local ability is much to be commended. Another wise 
project is the steady encouragement given to tree- 
planting, Babul trees being now frequent in the 
Neighbourhood of almost all the villages, as well as 
in the waste land. These trees are coming more into 
demand for fuel for the factories. The record of the 
administration of justice is very satisfactory in all 
its branches. The health department is also very 
efiiciently managed, as might be expected from the 
medical training of His Highness the Thakore. 
Ample evidence of the progress of education is 
furtushed by the fact that the school houses in the 
principal towns are full and pressing for enlarge- 
ment. The Thakore may be cordially congratulated 
on thct^admirable example he affords to other Native 
States, and on the credit he does to his country in 
the eyes of English observers. 


Thxbe has recently been issued to 
"Farlioment a paper entitled Proceed- 
ings of a Conference between the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Premiers 
of the Self-governing Colonies at the Colonial Officsi 


London, June and July, 1B97.” It consists ohiefiy 
of an able speech on questions of Colonial policy by 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of which he deals iit 
a liberal and statesmanlike manner with the vexed 
question of the treatment of Indians in South Africa. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks are worth quoting at 
some length, not onl}' because they express with' 
real eloquence the proper Imperial attitude in this 
matter, but also because they afford clear evidence 
of the Colonial Secretary’s sympathy with this 
particular Indian grievance. In the first place, 
speaking of the Alien Immigration Bills, Mr. 
Chamberlain says with simple directness: — 

^*I have seen these Bills .... hut there is no one of 
them, except pcrhai>s the Bill which comes to ns from Natal, 
to which we can look with satisfaotiou.’’ 

Again, after pointing out that communities had a 
certain right to protect themselves against alien 
immigration which would ** seriously interfere with 
the legitimate rights of the existing labour popula- 
tion,” Mr. Chamberlain reminded his hearers of the 
traditions of the Empire, which professes to make 
no distinction in favour of, or against, race or colour, 
adding these notable words : — 

“TheTTnitcd Kingdom owns an its hrightosk and grcateel 
dependency that cuomious Empire of India, with 300,000,000 
of subjects, who are loyal to the Crown as you or© yourselves, 
and among them are hundreds and thousmulH of men who are 
every whit us civilised us we are ourstilves, who are, if that is 
anything, better born in the wiiso that they have older 
tradition© and older families, who are men of wealth, men of 
cultivation, men of distinguished valour, #men who have 
brought whole armies and placed them at tlxe servitje of the 
Queen, and have in times of groat diificulty and trouble, snoli 
lor instaiieo as on the oocasion of the Indhiu Hutiuy, saved 
the Empire by their loyalty. I say, you who luivo seen all 
this, cannot bo willing to put upon those men u slight which I 
think is absolutely unnecessary for your purpose, anu which 
would be cjalculated to provoke ill-feoling, discontont, irritation 
and would l»e most unpalatable to tbo feelings not only 6f Her 
Majesty tbe Queen, but of all her pooido.’’ 

Finally, Mr. Chamberlain indicated clearly the 
only legitimate grounds tipon which a State may 
object to alien immigration. 

^^Wbat I venture to think you have to deal with is the 
charaoter of the immigration. It is not because a man is of a 
different colour from ourselves that he is necessarily an 
undesirable immigrant, but it is because he is dirty, or he is 
immoral, or ho Is a pauper, or he has some other objection 
which can be defined in an Act of Paniament, and by which 
the exclusion can bo managed with regard to all those whom 
you really desire to exclude.” 

Thcae are wise words. You must not generalise 
against a race, or a colour, or a creed. Each in- 
dividual immigrant must be judged ou his merits. 
We trust that the Colonial Premiers oonoemed will 
;«ponder well these passages from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech and that the Colonial Parliaments will re- 
cast their Bills in a form which self-respecting 
British oommunities may not be secretly ashamed to 
pass into law. 
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THE “FEOWAIH)” FOLLY. 

% Pkofbssoii a. F. Mtoison, LL.D. 

No^t on “ manifeat destiny,*^ but on tbo Tory party, 
mats the gra^e reaponsibility for the frontier policy 
that is steadily driving ua onward to meet Uuasia 
in Central Aeia. The Indian Secretary who in- 
augurated the new departure was Lord Salisbury, 
but probably he was little more than a pliant agent 
in the stronger hands of Lord Beaconsiield, who 
professed to nave been “influenced” by “informa- 
tion” from Lord Napier of Magdala. In spite of 
the steadfast resistance offered by the Government 
of India over a period of two years, the baneful 
change was definitively effected with the appoint- 
ment of Lord Lytton to the viceroyalty. The history 
of Lord Lytton^s government is burnt into living 
memory by the pitiful treatment of Amir Shore AU 
and the miseries and consequences of the second 
Afghan war. True, the Liberals made strong 
attempts to overcome the mistakes of their pre- 
decessors, and, in Lord liipon’s time especially, we 
drew back at most points. The root blunder, how- 
ever, was that wo did not boldly and definitively 
re-conline ourselves to the natural and impregnable 
line of the Indus Valley. No doubt, it needed an 
exceptionally power fij statesman to rase the forti- 
fications of Quetta, hut, if the right thing is to be 
done at all, it must be done thoroughly. It stands 
to the credit of the Liberals tliat they ordered with- 
drawal from Ohitral and from the whole line of 
• communication through the Swat valley. It seems 
beyond doubt that the reversal of that order by the 
present Governm^ent is the immediate and sufficient 
cause for the exiting turmoil beyond the frontier. The 
Tories are resiionsible for the unfortunate projection 
of India into the arena of party conflict ; and the 
Liberals will bear no less heavy a responsibility 
unless they now take up the challenge with all their 
strength. There is no other question of anything 
like equal magnitude and urgency before our states- 
men to-day. 

' In these columns I have already been permitted 
to draw attention to the material difference between 
the conditions of India to-day and the conditions 
recognised by Sir Henry Eawlinson in 1874-75 as 
the favourable basis for his approval, in a very 
qualified form, of the projects of General Jacob. 
That difference might well give pause to the pro- 
moters and abettors of this “ Froward ” policy. If 
that consideration were not sufficient, a comparison 
of the results during the i)a8t twenty years with the 
experience of the pSfiod preceding might well be 
supposed to be calculated to ihduce at least hesita- 
tion. From the circumstances of the case, it is nbt ' 
to be expected that such a borderland could be kept 
quiet without occasional brushes with ignorant, 
headstrong, and venturesome tribesmen, and even 
without occasional expeditions to mete out specific 
punishment. But this is a very different matter 
from a course of perennial warfare that has been 
calculated by Oolbnel Hanna — and the calculation 
is probably as nearly accurate as it can be made on 
the insufficient accounts available — to have cost 
India more than 700,000,000 rupees, before the 


oommiKLeement of the jrresent extern^ 
jMzmive operations, the end of which is not ih 
sight, or even within probable forecast. The 
question remains, Where are we going t At what 
point do we propose to stop ? The answer Aim wk 
seem to be very difficult, but it would be interbstiiig 
to know whether the responsible authorities have 
definitively formulated it in their minds- 
The answer is necessarily determined by the 
operative cause of the frontier advance. That cause 
is, beyond all question, the activity of Bussian 
conquest in Oentral Asia. But for this, we shouldj * 
in all probability, even in spite of the severe sitrain 
of military ambitions in the Indian army, st^l have 
remained content to protect the Indus frontier in the 
old way with a handful of Frontier Militia and witii 
conciliatory but firm dealings with the tribesmen. 
Lord Salisbury, in his despatch of January 22, 1875, 
initiating the disastrous change of policy, {parted 
from the position that “though no immediate 
danger appears to threaten the interests of H^ 
Majesty in those regions (the frontiers of Persia and 
Afghanistan), the aspect of affairs is sufficiently 
grave to inspire solicitude and to suggest the neces- 
sity of timely precaution.” If any proof were 
needful to show that Lord Salisbury had Bussia in 
his mind — what other bugbear, indeed, could he 
possibly have had in his mind ? — such proof is ready 
to hand. Lord Salisbury wrote explicitly to Lord 
Northbrook on November 19, 1875, that “the 
question has been clothed with an importance it 
never possessed before by the recent advances of 
Eussia.” On January 28, 1876, the Indian Govern- 
ment replied that “ at present we are in possession 
of no information which leads us to look upon 
Bussian interference in Afghanistan as a probable or 
near contingency, or to anticipate that the Bussian 
Government will deviate from the policy of non- 
extension so recently declared.” The warning of 
the Indian Government, however, that the projected 
action would be “a most impolitic and dangerous 
movement ” was destined to be ignored ; on the very 
day it was penned, Lord Salisbury had drawn up 
instruotions to Lord lytton containing this clause : — 

**7. The mainienanoQ in. Afghaul»tan of a strong and 
friendly I’ower has at all times been tbo object of Sritiah 
policy. The attainment of this object is now to he eoneidered 
with due rejfvnnec to the eitmtwn created hy the recent and rapid 
advance of the Jtffeeian arms in Central Asia towards the northern 
frontier of British India. Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
view with complete indiiforence the probable influence of that 
situation upon the uncertain' character of an Oriental chief 
whose ill -defined dominions are thus brought within a steadily 
narrowing (drole, between the ocmflicting pressures of two 
great military Empires, one of which expostulates and remains 
passive, while the other apologises and continues to move 
forward.’’ 

Later declarations of Lord Beaoonsfield in the 
same sense, and in the most explicit terms, can 
readily be quoted. Thus, on December lO, 1878, 
on ]^rd Oranbrook’s motion for the consent of 
Parlimnent to the application of the Indian revenues 
to the payment of uie expedition against* the Amir, 
he said, “things would have gone on, I daresay, as 
they hid gone on for twenty-eight years, had it not 
been for the sudden appearance of Bussia in the 
immediate vicinity of Afghanistan,” It seems im- 
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poBsible, then, that ainrtlking cia be plaiiuv than 
that the enemy is Bussia. 

Where are we going, then? The answer is that 
we are going to meet Russia. We have strewed 
^ur hand over Beluchistan, and we dominate the 
frontier on that aide by the enormous post at Quetta. 
We have roped in the oountry up to Tal-Ohotiali, 
whioh has its advocates as a place of arms even 
superior to Quetta, and as a point whence it is much 
easier to march an army upon Kandahar, and a 
place therefore demanding a railway (estimated in 
1891-92 at nearly Bs. 50,000,000) faom the plains. 
We retain hold of Chitral and the Swat road, with 
the ridiculous object of preventing the approach or 
interference of Bussia from that side ; whito, by the 
way, we have thrown Kafiristan on our dank into 
the hands of the Amfr, without right or title on 
our part or on his. We have also taken into our 
** sphere of influence’’ almost the whole of the rest of 
ihe frontier tribes, and this sphere of influence is in 
rapid process of conversion into actual sovereignty. 
How those seven'fy or e^hty thousand square miles 
of mountains, and those 200,000 fanatical” moun- 
taineera, are to be held and managed is a future day- 
and-night-mm for Sir James Westland. Anyhow, 
we thus get into full touch with Afghanistan. And 
what does that mean? It means that it will be 
impossible for us, do as we may, to keep the frontier 
without constant o&ence to the Amir. Of course, 
W0 shall be^ abto to take our own way with the Amir, 
and to phmsh him if he is so ill-advised as to ques- 
tion the justice of our dealings with him in the 
settlement of frontier quarrels. But it is certain 
that eveiy step we take towards his country will 
arouse his deeper and deeper suspicion of our 
purposes, and it will be something of the nature 
of a miracle if he bo not at last driven — driven by 
our demented selves — to look to Bussia for a last 
possibility of preservation. The outcome seems 
inevitably to be the smashing of the earthen pipkin 
between the two iron pots, and the division of the 
Amfr’s kingdom between England and Bussia. 
Then England and Bussia will glare at each other 
across the Oxus river ; and the two countries will be 
at the mercy of the stupidest or most ambitious 
officer on this out-of-the-way frontier, and every 
lying report will turn the minds of both on war. 
So much for a ” soientifle ” frontier ! 

Is there any man so sanguine as to suppose that 
England and Bussia will co-operate amicably in the 
civilisation of Central Asia? Will political rivalry 
and national antipathies drift harmlessly down the 
Oxus ? The key to this problem is found in the yet 
deeper reasons for the Bussian advance. The un- 
concealed object of Bussian weltering in Central 
Asia is neither civilisation nor aggression on the 
Indi^ Empire, but the maintenance of an eflective 
engine for the counteraction of England in the 
di^omatic controversies of the Eastern Question in 
Europe. Lord Beaconafleld, on bis ride, openly 
recognised this fact in the speech of December 10, 
1878, already referred to. 

** What I want to imiHrem on your lordships/’ he said, ** is, 
that yon dionld not imsapprehend the issue on which yon 
have to decide. It is a reiy grave one. It is not a question 
of the Khyber Pass merely, and of some small icautonments at 


Dakka «r at Jellalabad. It it a guwtion which cotwemt the 
eh^«eter and the injhtenee qf JBnpknd in 

The point of view has not shifted ainoe then. The 
march of events has only tended to render the 
diidomatio ruse increasingly dangerous to pea 0 B. 
Are we to fight Bussia, then, on me banlm of the 
Oxus ? That is the plain question that lies before 
us, and it is useless to mince words over it. Yes or 
No ? Lord Beaconsfield, there is very good reason 
to believe, did intend to do so in 1878. ^ Does Lord 
Salisbury remain still of the same opinion ? What 
does Sir James WesUand think of the project ? 
And has the English public considered the posri- 
bility at all ? 

Meantime, what do our authorities picture to 
themselves as the state of things down in India 
beyond the Indus ? The rectification and the main- 
tenance of the frontier will have to be paid for out 
of the Lidian treasury, for any contribution that 
England may make for the look of the thing — and 
by reason of the European origin of the expendi- 
ture-need hardly be considered. How is this 
achievement to be accomplished ? We know how 
the treasury has been harassed for years past ; we 
know something of the eflects of the famine and the 
plague ; and we know that taxation is admitted even 
in official quarters to have reached its practical 
limits, and, in the opinion of dispassionate observers, 
to have exceeded them. I have already pointed 
out how the difficulties of the treasury have affected 
adversely the commerce and the internal develop- 
ment of the country, and touched more or less 
directly or indirectly the whole population. And 
while these difficulties have been working out their 
socially pernicious effects to the ve^e of political 
danger, they are to be traced mainlj^if not wholly, 
to tbe adventurous policy of the GK>veniment. 
Putting the case in another point view, if it were 
not for the expenditure necessarily involved in 
maintaining the Froward” policy, the financial 
stringency would no longer be felt. If, then, the 
finances are dangerously strained now, what is it to 
be supposed will be their condition when English 
and Bussian officers are eyeing each other across the 
Oxus ? If the finances now prevent the Government 
from providing an adequate and prompt supply of 
transport and a safe minimum of regimental officers, 
what is to be done when we have on our hands the 
administration of the frontier hills, with a force 
adequate to cope with Bussia quartered on the Oxus, 
scores of leagues — hundreds of miles — away from 
our base P Assume the most favourable conditions, 
and then answer what is to be done ? But, on the 
other hand, assume unfavour^le conditions of an 
easily possible character. Are we quite sure that 
the pressure of frontier adventure will be lightly 
borne by the submissive population of India ? We 
have had dire experience of a military mutiny. 
There is a very diflerent thing that we have not yet 
experienced, and that is an insurrection of the 
peoj>le. To ignore such a contingency may be 
^M^iotic, but, whatever the authorities may think, 
it is the ostric^-libe proceeding of hiding one’s head 
in the sand. The frontier policy is charged with 
the fate of the Indian Empire. 

There is but one means of reducing Bussia to 
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£6,000,000. How mnoh. more does lie want by this 
time? The Sjpectaior eays that *^the risk of bank- 
ruptcy is as remote as that of a Hussian attaok.” If 
the writer sincerely belieyes that, it must be because 
he counts on the British tax-payer to make good the 
Indian deficit. It is very likely that some such 
proposal will be made by the Government before we 
are many months older. 

We are told that when the “ forward policy is 
held to be necessary by the responsible authorities 
in India it does not become ignorant persons in 
England to oritioise it. I reply ^at the ** forward ” 
policy was bom and bred in England and exported 
to India. But for the insane jingoism rife among 
ignorant persons in England the partisans of the 
** forward ’’ policy in India would have continued to 
be over-ruled as they were when Lord Lawrence and 
Lord Northbrook were Viceroys. India is now 
governed from London. Indian officials who dissent 
from the views now in favour find they do not get 
on. The frank expression of opinion from subordi- 
nates to superiors, which used to be encouraged and 
was such a valuable tradition of the Indian Civil 
Service, no longer prevails. The way to promotion 
lies in professing agreement with the dominant policy, 
or at w events in holding your tongue. Of a piece 
with this is the unwise determination to silence the 
native press, almost the only means our ofiicials have 
of observing the tone of native opinion and feeling. 
This is a system of government which in the long 
run has never proved successful anywhere. Least 
of all is it adapted to a country whore the rulers are 
aliens and there is an entire absence of confidence 
and sympathy between their narrow circle and the 
vast populations they administer. 

Nowadays it is only from retind Anglo-Indians 
that we can expect to hear a freely expressed judge- 
ment. Those who have still much to hope and 
much to fear from the Government of the day only 
open their mouths to support the Government of the 
day. And that Government is no longer to be 
be found at Calcutta, but at Whitehall. The 
Viceroy has become the mere mouthpiece of an 
Engli^ Ministry placed in office by the readers of 
English newspapers. Let no Englishman, there- 
fore, who hates militarism shrink from expressing 
his opinion on Indian questions because he has not 
an Indian experience. Eor he will be resisting 
opinion no bettor informed, at any rate, than his 
own, and biassed by a sentiment which at the 
present day is retrogressive and anti-social. «... 


III. — By J. Daoosta. 

An article in the Time^ of September 6 under the 
heading ** Indian Affairs” professes to explain the 
actual situation prevailing beyond the North-West 
frontier of India. The writer, dividing &e disturbed 
tribal teiritories into four sections, admits that three 
of them had been brought within the sphere of our 
“forward policy,” but contends that the fourth 
section, inhabited by the Orakzais, the Afridis and 
the Mohmaztds^ had been more or less excluded from 
it. The difierence here referred to amoiuits merely 
to the fact that, whereas British forces were 
employed in attempts to subjugate thb other tribes, 


subsidies and diplomacy were chiefly used for 
obtaining the submission of the three tribes above- 
named. But both methods involved for the tribes 
eoneemed the loss of their ancient and fanatioally 
cherished independence, a circumstance whiih ex- 
plains their equally persistent resistance which 
friistrated our designs. 

The present situation might perhaps more ac- 
curately be described as a war waged by us for the 
subjugation of the Afghan tribes in pursuance of 
the “forward policy “ ©t 1 676, aiming at the conquest 
of Afghanistan and the subjection of its ruler to the 
control of the British Government. Eef erring to 

the subsequent period, the writer in the Thm& 
observes that id Lord Lytton’s time the forward 
policy aimed at our holding Kandahar, Kuram and 
Jellalabad; but that in 1660-81 — that is, when the 
war entered upon for the execution of that policy 
had come to a disastrous teriniuation — we witlidrew 
from these positions and fell back upon Jacobabad 
as our frontier post, thus retiring within the bound- 
aries of our own territories. In 1865, however, the 
British Cabinet, availing itself of the scare caused 
by the Penjdeh afialr, revived the “forward jKjlicy 
and employed a series of expeditions in fresh 
attempts to subjugate the border-tribes of Afghan- 
istan, and to open out roads leading to the heart of 
that kingdom. And those are still the objects 
pursued in the present war — a war essentially 
aggressive on our part, nowise connected wnth the 
defence of our frontier and entirely opposed to Lord 
Boberts’s opinion expressed uiulor oiticial responsi- 
bility when he was in a })osition to entertain a 
correct judgement on the point. He said in his 
despatch of May, 188U 

“Wehavp nothing to fear from AfghaniaSan, and the best 
thing to do iw to louro it as much an posHiblu to itnelf. It may 
not be Mattering to our omonr prop/r ; but I feel tl»al I am 
right when I say that the Iohs llu* et'o of us the loss 

they will diMlike us. Should Russia In future j-erifs attempt to 
conquer Afghanistan or invade India thn>ui?h it, wo should 
have a better chance of attaching the Afghans to our interests, 
if we avoid all interferenoe witlt tljein in tiie meantime. ’’ 

Should the present war enable us to achieve the 
long attempted subjugation of the border-tribes and 
to advance our frontier into Afghanistan, the reader 
should remember tlxat in the opinion of our highest 
military authorities, India would tlien lose the im- 
pregnable frontier she possessed })ofore the inaugu- 
ration of the “ forward policy,” and be subjected at 
the same time to crushing financial burdens in order 
to defray the cost of holding the difficult and barren 
tracts which would be brought withiu her external 
frontier. 

The issue of the war is stilKinvolved in doubt. 
But recent telegrams show that its cost in treasure 
and bloodshed is certain to be very great and that 
the hostile feelings of our tribal neighbours will be 
much intensified by the strife. 

Englishmen should also bear in mind that the 
revenues of India are being illegally applied to 
defray military operations carried on beyond her 
external frontier, and that the war which is being 
waged has not been justified to the r^resentatives 
of the nation, whose legitimate control over it was 
neutralised because the neoqpsaxy supplies were ob- 
tained without the sanction ot consent of Parliament. 
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“THE WAE BEYOND THE NOETH- 
WEST EEONTIEE, 

♦ V- - 

PEHira of the <'Pbowaed» policy. 

DESIGNS MATUEING FOB THE FUTUKE. 

A BILL FOB THE BRITISH EXCHEQUER. 

WHERE ARE THE LIBERAL LEADERS? 

EXPERTS HOSTILE TO AGGRESSION. 

The epeoiaUy retained advocates of the “ Froward*’ 
policy have been very circumspect in dealing with 
that “ kittle cattle ” the British public. None know 
better than they that the continuous flare of “ fana- 
“ticism” — that is, despairing patriotism — which 
began in Waziristun two years since, again in June 
of this year, presently followed by attacks in force 
on the Malakand and Chakdara fortified posts, and 
succeeded by the sealing up of the Khyber and even 
thi'oata on Peshawar, signified the utter breakdown 
of their own aggressive operations, more especially 
since the Kabul transaction of 1893. Therefore the 
inner circle of experts lay low whilst indiscreet 
outsiders, such as Lord Roberts and Sir Robert 
Low, w'ere giving their case away with soldierly 
frankness. As rising and revolt ran along the whole 
line even down to tine Beluchis, this t^triking object^ 
lesson was (tonfirniod and punctuated by those of 
^ the old-fashioned, stand-fast order whose sage counsel 
and earnest remonscran oes are in jiart recorded 
in the follo^iig columns. The next stage was 
when the coimifsta of our skilled troops with the 
haif-armed but recklessly brave tribesmen brought 
out in the telegfarns stories of those heroic deeds of 
'endurance and gallantry which are always shown by 
British and British- led troops, and thrust aside from 
the public mind the essential (][ue8tion8 as to how 
this fearful struggle had arisen and who had been 
responsible for its causes and origin. Then the 
inner circle began to see a fresh chance to hide and 
confuse these questions. Apart from a few shame- 
faced a&sertions deftly inserted in leading articles, 
the first of the special emissaries, with the modest 
signature of “N ” was given a couple of large type 
columns in the Tme/s wherein to suggest that “ the 
“ entire question of our frontier administration may 
** como under revision;” and he urged that the 
public should not shrink dismayed from the inevi- 
I* table obligations of Empire.” This was followed 
in the Standardly specially subtile but more 
ominous indications of the secret counsels of the 
^dia Office. Then we had a bluff combatant in the 
Poll Mail Gazette trying to make believe that this 
rising throughout eastern Afghanistan is merely a 
recrudescence of former “frontier” raids and forays, 
but also diaolosing the great scheme now maturing, 
dM^ibed in his specious phrase, “the construction of 
!! roads [to] introduce the first seeds of 

myilisation among the moantains.” Now to sum- 
marise the present position of these “ forward ” 
^perts and “ oivilisers ” with other people’s mon^ : 
their phrase, quoted above, “ our frontier adminis- 


tratiim,*’ is a grose and ifapiideiit sapitieaa, naliii 
intent to deceive. The eohemee now in Idkad hnw 
nothing to do with the “ frontier’' of BritiUk 
The designs now obviously being M 46^!!^ 

conclave will be found, when the oonfidb^^ ]^b2io 
shall get ready to bear the full disoloattrO} to tn^nde 
a gigantic project of absolute and permaneiidi enb- 
jugation of tens of thousands of square nulea ,of 
barren mountain regions far away from the borders 
of India, the cost of which in millions on miHiona no 
statistician can compute, with a perpetuation that no 
politician can limit of confusion and misery aritlun 
our Indian Empire, and burdens incalculable on its 
helpless peoples. But, as these burdens can no 
longer be borne, the British Treasury and the 
British taxpayer will have to share them to the tune 
of several millions annually. Thus, at last, the onfy 
Indian “catastrophe” that our public men can 
really understand is already imminent. So, again, 
and at the eleventh hour, the question is asked, 
Where are oui* independent and masterful states- 
men? If they do not wake up this very month, 
they will be too late — a legend which has afore- 
time sounded the kneli of empires. 


OPINIONS OF EXPERTS. 

General Sir Neville CmvMBERLAiN, G.C.B., G.O.B.L 
{Saturday Mevieut^ September 18.) 

The “ forward policy has not been long in coming to 
judgement. To-day’s telegram (SoptemW 15) informs 
the public that />9,0()0 mcu. with 90 guns, including 
Maxims are now engaged in the defence of the frontier. 
Already the blood of thousands of our self-made enemies 
stains their mountains beyond our territory, and yet the 
tribesmen must still shod their blood, and their widows 
and orjihuns cry aloud to heaven htdore British prestige 
can bo satisfiecl. And what has brought about all this 
Strife and carnage, and the dt^pletion of a well-nigh 
exhausted treasury ? Has it for object th€» subjugation 
of the tribesmen whp have been free from genera- 
tion to generation, and who — ^as freemen — ^rendered 
untold service to the English cause ipi 1857 ? Or is it 
towards the realisation of the ‘‘scientific frontier” of 
Disraeli ? Or has it for aim the long-cherished object of 
the most forward of the forward party towards the 
establishing of British garrisons in Cabal, Ghuznee, 
Oaiidahar, and Herat ? 

If 59,000 men and 90 gnus are needed to coerce the 
ill -armed, unorganised tribesmen, it only requires a 
simple calculation to show the call that wul have to be 
made upon the resourees <)f India before the scientific 
frontier is nominally established, and the Amir of 
Oabul driven bag and baggage out of Afghanistan. 
This is no idle hypothesis, for travellers returning from 
India are full of the preparations already made at Quetta 
and Peshawar for eventualities that may any day arise 
in Afghanistfui, or U|H)n tlie death of Abdur Rahman. 
Such x^reparations are better known to the Amir and his 
subjects than to our own x»eople, and is it possible that 
such a state of affairs can tend to allay distrust of foster 
friendship? It is the unceasing encroachments along 
the whole border and the restless activity of military 
preparations that has given force to the exhortations of 
the ** mad Mullahs ” and made the tribesmen rise in 
arms* „ 

It is time tliat the nation took the matter in hand, or 
it may be dragged by the Qoverument, whether it wishes 
it or not, into future interminable frontier difficulties. 
Party tactios must be set aside, the whole root of the 
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matter must l>o exposed to everybody’s view, and evenpy 
party in the country must unite to u upon a frontier 
and a ix)licy that ehall be b^ond the power of any 
Govenmient of the day to set aside, save with the sanction 
of the couBtituencies. At present the country is embm-ked 
in frontier wars by the Government of India or by the 
Secretary of State for India at pleasure, be tbe con- 
sequences wbat they ma^. One ray of Hght, and one 
only, is to bo discovered in the darkness that now hangs 
over^he north-west frontier, and that is the hope that 
passing events will cause our rulers and the nation to 
realise to the full the folly of being led, uuder any 
pretext or by tbe spelt of any popular name, into per- 
manently occuppng any posts beyond the coniincH that 
Nature has ilxca upon as the natural boundary of India. 


SiK Attckland Colvik, K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

(Interview, Septembers.) 

After the disturbances have been put down the ques- 
tion of the merits of the frontier policy adopted in recent 
years will presumably be thoroughly overhauled and 
examined. That policy jiractically aimed at e.stabli8liing 
British influence, and, if necessary to that end, planting 
at given points British military posts in various terri- 
tories beyond our frontier. Its weak point has always 
seemed to me to be— apart from all questions of right or 
justification — that in order to be effecstivo it requires a 
much larger military force than wo have at our disposal 
iu India, or than the Indian revenues could pay for, 
should the army be raised to the figure necessary to 
})rovide the farther troops required. Any extension of 
tliat poliov-^such as taking ux> points in the Afridi 
country, for instance, or undoriaking to subjugate and 
to keep in subjection all or any of the tribes now ranged 
against ns^would prove so costly as practically, in my 
judgement, to make it quite impossible. Our frontier 
policy, when it comes to be discussed and examined in 
ail its ultimate possibilities luid developments, will have 
to be re-examined, not only from the point of view of 
military requirements, but equally from financial and 
politico standpoints. It will have to bo asked not only 
how far it is necessary or possible to establish military 
dominion in the tribal country, but whel5ior funds are 
forthcoming to meet the cost, and what will be likely to 
be the view tak^ in India of so large a permanent 
alienation of In^au revenue for requirements in terri- 
tories for beyond its own borders Roughly speak- 

ing, until 1885 until the Peujdeh affair, tiio militaiy 
authorities of India were looked upon as responsible for 
the security of India against hitemal danger only, and 
the Government of India as a whole were able to judge 
pretty effectually of any measure that might be proposed 
to that end, and were able, so to speak, to box their 
compass. Since 1685, however, the military authorities 
have occupied themselves mainly with plans and projects 
for the aeeurity of India against attack from Control 
Asia. This h^ given them far greater weight in the 
Council ol India. It has enabled thorn to spe^ with the 
greater importance duo to their efforts being directed 
agauist a more formidable foe, and against what is 
represented them, on 1 know not what authority, as 
imminent and imp^^ng dai^er. The military authorities 
in India have, therefore, affirmed, and do affirm from 
time to time, this or that position or that range of 
mountains, or su<^ and such strategic lines, or valleys, 
or what not, are essential for the de&ioe of the country 
against a European invader. They are not likely tr> 
imder-estimat^ requirements, and the responsibility 
lies primarily with them, the Government of India being 
drajgged, as it has seemed to me, almost helplessly at 
their tan across several mountainous lurO||S anq remote 
valleys, which during the past ten years have bcim Scenes 


of constant and successive conflicts. Almost every 
consideration for the good government of India has been 
made to yield to tbe alleged requirements of defence 
against external attack, and out of these has come at^t 
in course of time our present conflict with the tribeSf 
whom it is apparently deemed indispensable to overaw 
in order that they should not assist an invading force if 
left alone and at liberty. By-and-bye, when tbeauthoriries 
in India have grown more accustomed to the^ situation 
created by the presence of Russia in Central Asia, it is to 
be hoped that some sort of more stable equilibrium may 
be again established between the several intorests pressing 
on their consideration from vaiious and conflicting 
quarters. 


Colonel H. B. Hanna. 

(Interview, September 19.) 

Asked as to the. connexion between the occupation of 
Cbitral by the Anglo-Indian forces and the cause of the 
present ritfing, Colonel Hanna said : It is the real cause 
or rather a ))art of the true cause. That must be sought 
in the whole frontier policy of the Indian Govonuent since 
the beginning of the Afgi^n war. Before that event our 
relations with the tribes were fairly good, and yearly 
growing lietter. Since that event they have be<*n bad, 
and yearly growing worse ; and what is of great nuport- 
ance, where formerly we had to do ■with one tribe, now 
we are in contact with a dozen. AVithout adeejuate 
cause, secretly and insicliouHly, the political and inilitarj’' 
officers on the frontier haves been pushing on from point 
to point, constructing roads and crecsting and garrisoning 
forts. Quetta was the centre from which this forward 
movement first begiui, and it "was hidden from the know- 
ledge of the general public by the misleading devices of 
bestowing upon the region thus subject to military occu- 
jmtion— a region entirtdy inhabited by ratluuis— the name 
of British Baluchistan. If you look at the map you will 
see how our posts lie scattered all bvijr Kukar hills 
and Zhob Valley. But the 8i>read of British authority 
which could conveniently bo reached from (iuettn soon 
failed to satisfy the ambition of the Tqdiaii authorities, 
local and central, and Sir Mortimer Hurand was ^nt to 
Cabul to obtain the Amir's consent to our brinpiig all 
the tribes lying between his dominions and India under 
British influence. The proposal, though batjkcd up by 
tbe offer of a handsome addition to his subsidy, was most 
reluctantly agreed to by Abdur Rahman, who saw in the 
confiscation of the indopcndejico of his neighbours, the 
destruction of his own best safeguard against the ulterior 
projects of the forward school, whose designs upon his 
kingdom are well known to him. He yielded, however, 
in the end, and a fresh extension of the forward policy 
was immediately entered upon. Waziristan, where the 
present disturbances had their origin, was the first tem- 
tory to he meddled with. Then followed the occupation 
of Cbitral, carcjfully brought to pass by political action 
certain to bring English lives into danger, and so to pro- 
vide the Indian GovcTnment with an excuse for sonmng 
up troops to that distant valley, good many tribes 
have been directly affected along these two lines of 
advance, and indirectly many more who saw in our treat- 
ment of their neighbours a prophecy of our future deal* 
ings with themselves. The fact that we broke our word 
to the Swatia has had the had effect of shaking the confi- 
dence of the Afridis and others in our good faith, but the 
oocupatiou of Cbitral, and the establishment of posts in 
tribm territory, would have been sure to provoke revolt 
even if no promise of withdrawal had been given. The 
grievances of the tribes are fcroAt and well founded. Let 
me add that in my oxnnion the only way to remove them 
and restore peace on the frontier is to withdraw from 
their territories and to restore their independence. 
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Sm James B. Lvall, G.C.LE., E.C.S.L 
{Timet, September 1.) 

The fire was. lit by the forward policy in regard to these 
independent Afghan tribes which was revived in 18^7 by 
the Goverument of India. I say revived because it was 
on© part of Lord Lytton’s generm forward policy, wiiieh, 
with some other parts thereof, was laid aside on the 
lamented death of Oavagnari and the consequent renewal 
of the Afghan war. 

The high promoters of this policy believed that by 
generons allowances to chiefs and head men, and timely 
support of their authority by the alight and very occa- 
sional use or show of armed force, it would bo easy to get 
into friendly relations with the tribes, and to sociiro their 
services an<l efioctive control of their country* They very 
imperfectly apprehended the peculiar temper of those par- 
ticular tribes, the woruith of their love of their hereditary 
indepfmdeiice, and the keenness of their dislike to 
^coming the subjects of a non -Mussulman Powei\ It 
is only necessary to read again the letters from Orenoral 
Sir Neville Chamberlain and Sir Charles Brownlow, 
which you published in April, (in connexion with 
the opening of the road through Swat and iJajaur), to 
see how clearly oificers of their great knowledge of those 
Afehan tribes foresaw what is now happeniug. 

I quite agree that this is no time for volunteering 
advice to the Government of India, but it seems to pie 
important that the idea should not become ingrained 
into the ]:>iiblio mind that these outbreaks are simply due 
to anti-English feeling in connexion with events in 
Turkey, or to more religious fanaticism. At the present 
day th(j preaching of mullahs would not move those 
people to any general action unless there was a deep 
porsonal feijliug other than religious to work upon. 

As to their supposed love of fighting they now 'well 
laiow our power, and do not rise against us with a light 
, heart. 


SOM^ OPINIONS or THE PRESS. * 

I. — Indian OriNioN. 

Wuy NOT Retiuce oua Steps? 

We have a Bplendid frontier defended by nature. Fortified 
as it has been in some xdaoes it is well-nigh impregnable. 
Beyond this natural frontier of India are wild tribes which 
have led au independent life from times immemorial and which 
TOsent every attempt ou the part of foreignera to civilise them. 
Beyond these frontier tribes there is the Amir who has 
a strong and liberty gloving nation at his back— a nation which 
nom the bottom of its heart detests both the Russians and the 
Eoglisb and wnill indeed detest any other nation which it thinks 
attempts to destroy its independence. A policy of sublime 
indifference towards these people will inspire greater confidence 
as to the real attitude of the English in their minds than all 
attempts to subsidise them with money, anus and ammunition. 

• • * • We should however, go a little further and ask 
whether it will not be considered most desirable to retrace our 
steps, leave the frontier tribes to their mutual feuds, and 
natural frontier, remain impregnahle to all foes 
alike Eurojmn or Asiatic. Tins policy will bring another 
gbod result in its trai| 9 i«^it will give more time to the Indian 
wvenimeut to devote itself to its internal work of improving 
the moral and material condition of the people. Such a result 
be welcomed by all dasses of IndianH alike. — Indu^ 
Trakash (August 23). 

A SlQlTAZ. CoUAPSH. 

There has been a still more deplorable break-down in 
oonneotira with the foreign policy upon which the Government 
so long plumed itself. This policy has been carefully 
elatoaM by a snoc^ion of distinguished statesmen. It has 
involve the expenditiire of vast sums of money, and what is 
more, it has led to the indefinite postponement of all domestic 
improvemente luring upon the happineiiBs and prosperity of 
the peode. The people have protested against tlus poUgp' 
times without namW» but theo’' have protested in vain. It 


was confidently stated by Lord Laasdowne^ ene of the high 
priests of the new dc^mrture, that it would pat an end to.' jdl 
tronrier troubtes and to the reeiinretifie of thews fimntier 
ei:peditiotis which eotistituto sudi ©' heayy dmln the 
Indian Exchequer. Events have ootopletely falsfiiM these 

oonfldent predictions All . these dreams must now be 

dissipated by the stem logic of facte. The frontier policy has 
signally ooUapsed in a manner beyond the speoulatlons of thorn 
who had anticipated failure. It must now be reoart. lue 
wisdom of Lorn Lawrence's Government was nevw more 
strikingly iUostrated. Will the Goverumem. have the coiWage 
and the statesmanship to go back ? We will Walt and seer— 
The Henga^ee (August 21). 

A Cbbtain Faioly Iaxisnxbs. 

To ns it has always been a matter of the utmost soepticisin 
whothci* implicit credence should bo placed in. offiotal, state- 
ments, whether in State despatdies or Blue-blooks, parpovting 
to give the cause or causes which lead to these little wars. 
Curiously enough, there is always to bo observed a certain 
family likeuess about the official narrative, whether the 
expedition has reference to Chitral or Malakand Pass, Gilghic 
or Hiinza, Waziristan or Black Mountains. There is the same 
stock st4>^ of some wild or murderous chief or sub<<chief or a 
“Mad Mullah*^ or equally fanatical leader kilUng a poor 
British officer — waylaid whUe in search of science— or molest- 
ing a Kurvey party— both harmless occupations, behind which 
no ulterior or sinister intentions could possibly be concealed. 
The remarkable circumstance is that these wild tribes or their 
leaders, puiasant or spiritual, should alone be the provoking 
party while the British officers or their detaohmente or proi^ax 
should always bo the injured innocents. If all the stories were ' 
collected of tlie real causes, of course from the Indian Govern- 
ment's point of view, of the various expeditions that have 
gone forth from Fesbawar aiuce the day of the Pen j dab aeare 
it would always be found that the offending parties were the 
hill-tribes l-^The Cliampim (August 22). 

Tuk Government anx> teb Aina. ^ 

The ability of the Government to dictate to the Aitilr by 
force what he may not be persuaded to do by friendly oottnsel 
may be unquestionable, but another Afghan wai* at this time 
will be a different thing from that of 1878. Unaided by the 
Government of India the Afghan army would have remained 
to-day where it was twenty years ago. But Bcitish Indian 
Btalesmanship has poured wealth into the Afghan treasury and 
arms into the Afghan anuouiy. The Amir is wealthier, hus 
a better organised and better equipped army than anv 
previous ruler of Afghanistan, and is as capable os he ia 
resourceful. His factory is inoossantly engaged in manu- 
facturing superior firearms and oannon of heavy and Hght 
calibre. For all this ho is indebted mainly to the generosity of 
the Govenunent of India. He is astute and^ shrewd enough to 
avoid any open act of unfriendlinees towards the Government, 
and it would be the height of folly to imperil the pment 
relations with him without very sufficient and very distinot 
proof of hostility on his part . — Lahore Trihune (August 2l}« 

A Standzno Menace to Finanqiaii PBOBrsamr. 

It b curious to note that almost every year some such 
expedition is undertaken ; so much aq that it has beccane 
a standing menace to the financial prosperity of the Indian 
Government. The Chitral war has cost the taxpayer an 
integral portion of what would have gone to him in some 
desirable riiapc, and now the Malakand expedition closely 
following it will induce the Gtevemment to strain their le- 
souroes to a large extent. From what we read of tiie state of 
affairs across the frontier, we are enabled to infer that the 
Malalmnd expedition will turn out to be a most gigantic a^ir, 
and will entail serioas loss of public mon^y .— ifadros Standard 
(August 7). 

Taxation and Stahvateon. ^ 

When the annexation of Chitral was resolved upon by the 
Simla m^tazy clique, a strong and well-informed body of 
public opinion oondemned the annexarion and pointed out the 
serious risk that the Government was undertaking. But the 
selfish clique at Simla misled the Government in India as well 
as in England by holding out assuranoes of ^'erdship from 
the tribes and of an easy and cheap oooupation of the tracts 
beyond our frontief. But within two years a rude shook has 
bem given to om original oonfidenoe and the tribes, throwing 
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oS ikeir mask, bATe auddenlj riaen asAiott tbe British ceaa^ 
thufl Torifymg the prwctiaa that knowing man made 
jearo ago. &>venmieat ia» no dciuht, equal to any 
•nevgenoy ; ita resouroea are abundant and ite forethought ia 
ftdmiiable. It ia collecting on the frontier tan enormouA anny, 
jod if not only Afghanistan, but if Buaaia alao were to back 
Afghanistan and present hostilities to us* we are prepared to 
gWe an excellent account of ourselves. But while the war wUl 
bring honour and distinction to the army and frenb reputation to 
w statesmen, what will it bring to the wretched taxpayer ? 
Jt will bring him fresh burden of taxation and starvation. — 
Mtttdtt (August 20). 

II. — Akglo-Indian Opjnio:t. 

Hk4Vt Additional Escpbuditueb. 

We are not now engaged in any great war such as engrossed 
s'lteniKm when the last Famine was drawing to a close. But 
two eApeditions are at this moment beyond 3ie Indian frontier. 
Tbe largest of these, the force sent to suppress the rising in 
ibe Swat Valley, will entail a heavy outlay that will not end 
with the campaign itself. One of the principal arguments 
jidrjinced in favour of the retention of Chitral was that the 
unnnal outlay upon keeping a garrison there and maintaining 
she eomrounioatious would not be largo. It was urged that 
a small force would be sufficient (in addition to bribes, or 
** payments as they are called) to keep the tribes in order, 
Hoid that the road to Chitral had been practical! v made by the 
ysepedition. Bat the attacks on Malakand and Chakdara have 
diown tlio incorrectness of the first contention, and already 
a birge increase in the {lermaneut garrisons is contemplated. 
The second contention has also been disposed of by Lord 
Oeorge Hamilton's announcsement that ** the road b) Chitral is 
be opened/* whicb will, it seems, in some unexplaitUHl way 
improve the material condition of tbe tril>esroen.'* All this 
loeans hcavjy permanent addition to the cost of the long lines 
of fx>mmunic^icni across the frontier, which, as recent events 
bitve shown, render us so liable to attack and to consequent 
uulitary exx>editions . — Bombay GazHta (August 13). 

Ajcono this Pbopekts. 

That the frontier will require careful watching for some 
Imae there is no doubt ; but it may be surmised that no general 
snd simultAtieouR rising will take place. Such a thing has 
never been known before, the usual procedure being for amall 
3«('tions to rise successively when more than one tribe is 
turbulent, as illustrated by the recent events in tbe Swat 
Valley and in the Hohmand country. Concerning the 
Mohmaiids there need not bo much apprehension. They are 
not a courageous lot, as they have been proved liefora, and* they 
are mtonsely mercenary, not oaring to risk much. You have only 
to put a rupee in your eye and you may look at any Mohmand, 
man womui, says a frontier proverb. The greatest danger 
Ims in the possible sprCiid cd disaffection to their Southern 
oeighbours, the Afridis, a contingency that our Lahore corres- 
j^dant refers to to-day. The Afridi is a different kind of 
(Vlhaii altogether — the most lawlcsR and savage, and at the 
same time tlie bravest and most treaciherons— a typical frontier 
Highlander. If ho ** rises ” there will bo plenty of work for 
ourtror>ps within tbe next four weeks. But tbe contingency 
is a ren\ote one, we are intdinod to believe. The Afridis have 
been in closer relations with us than, any other of the frontier 
tribes, and their Haliks haye long Jtgo learned to prefer peace 
and pf^yments to war and want . — Madrm Mail (August 14). 

A Gxuantio Blttndsb. 

Our ofnciaTly inspiiud contemporary, the PioHeer, whoso 
gratfflul task it is to shield administrative blunders of whatever 
dfseription, bints vaguely at mysterious causes that have yet 
t(> be traced in India and Afghanistan ; but it is easy to 
explain tbn occurrence without going beyond the facts that lie 

apon tbe surface Tbe stationing of small isolated 

Brifcisb outposts in inaccessible hills, in the midst of brave and 
fanatical tribesmen, who have never in their previous history 
submitted to civilised rule, is quite sufficient to acoourit for 
jteriodlcal disturbances; and, so long as the oauses that give 
rise to them are* present, short of the impossible ODemtiou of 
difMumdng tbe wliole frontier, the recurrence of enmi attempts 
as those of Maisar and the Malakand is inevitable* The 
barren hills of 'Waziristan and Swat will never be able ^ pay 
inytbing appreciable towards the cost of holding them. Batta 


Bhel and Chitral are both far beyond the natural fruatior of 
India, and a gigantic blunder, to call it by no. worse name, 
was undoubtedly made in inoluding them within the sphere 
for whioh the Government of India holds itself romasible. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate theidlly of the whole policy < 
which etitails the maintenance of these dangerous outposts, far 
remerved from our effective base of operatious.*^Tit^ 

(August 18). 

InDSFINITB SxPBNDITtJBE. 

It is quite evident that the Government has beea so hard 
hit that it cannot estimate, or shrinks from ooutemplating, 
the approximate extent of its losses through famine aiA 
plague, joined to the damage done by the earthquake and ,t^ 
indeftnUe expenditure to whioh it has been committed by its 
frontier policy. To that policy Lord George Hamilton has 
again expressed his doterndnation to adhere, although his 
statement on Thursday night lacked the confident ring of tbe 
declaration ho mad© immediately after taking up office. He 
now merely hopes** the Government of India will overcome 
the predatory habits of the frontier tribesmen by “ improving 
their material condition.** If tbe Governnicnt of Inflia shares 
the hope of the Secretary of State, it is mare than we do. If 
the Government proj>o«es to devote itself to “improving the 
material condition '* of the inhabitants of Swat, while tlie Mad 
Mullah is left to improve them fi’om a moral and I'cligious 
point of view, the complications likely to arise in future will 
throw any of our past experiences into ttio shade.— TVir Bnylish- 
man (August 11). 

A Badical 'WAu-ChY ! 

The fighting in the Malakand was three week^ ago eagerly 
seized by some of the Btidhiul papers as the text for much 
unreal preaching upon the wickedness and impolicy of maiu- 
taining and securing communications with our political fron- 
tier. This looked at the time very much like an attempt to 
find a hubstitut»» for “ Home Rule all Koun<l ** as a rallying 

cry for an inert and divided party Kven for Btdioals 

in search of a war-cry Hometliing better than the argument 
that anxiety has been awakened amongst the “other tribes ** 
by this peaceful regimen ought to bo provided. It would 
require more ingenniiy than can be found in all Flec?t Street to 
show how the anxiety of tlie Afridis in and around the Khyber 
and of the Orakzais on the S ixuana Range could bo excited by 
keeping open a lino of oomtHUuicatiou whici^f'Vit its nearest 
point was some days’ march from their country. Gteography 
and chronology are alike discouraging tf> this prepo«t'jroiH 
theory. It is scarooly good enough even foivthe not particu- 
larly worthy purpose for whioh it has been devised — 'finm if 
Indui (August 27.) 

Ill, — Bkitish OriNJoN. 

AnsoLtrTXLT Immoead Conqdkst. 

The whole question of Indian frontier jxolicy is only too 
simple. Before they know what was being done, tlie people of 
this country were drawn ibto the beginnings of conquest 
beyond the Indus. The peoples there had not injured us. 
'We did not on this ucoasion pretend that we vranted to make 
Christians of tliem. TJioy were so poor that there was no hope 
of their ©vm- buying mucti cotton. 'We at^ked them simply 
because certain soldiers said that if wo did not attack them 
Russia would. For the lost ten years these attacks have been 
constantly growing more frequent. The fact that they are 
attacks is sometimes disguim'd by elaborate preliminaries 
which give to the blow when it comes air of a reprisal* 
We first send agents to make and unmak^hieftaius in remote 
monntain valleys inhabited by Pathan oaterans, and in good 
time our agents are duly sot upon, liesieged in mud forts, and 
rescued with a proper nourish of British heroism. ^ The whole 
performance is cut and dried, and the end of it is never in 
doubt. We suppose it must be that a punitive expedition 
against Naboth serves to quiet some consoicnoes that might 
stick at stealing the vineyard without more ado. For tbe 
forward extremists make no secret <*f their wish that the 
whole of the Pathan tril>es between India, Afghanistan, and 
Ituasia should be conquered. It Is the most glaring iustauoe of 
conquest absolutely immoral that eau^ be coneemd. In ordi^ 
to relieve ourselves, or oertein nervous* officials, of fantastio 
fears of Russian invasion, we driiberately commit over and over 
again tbe crime of forcing weak and lll«arined little com- 
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taunidefl into wara in wliioh, whatever trivial xnomentazy 
euecoBBes they may gain, they have to stand up sooner or later 
to be killed by thousands, like the Swatis, by our tnaohine gnus. 
What is needed is that^ple here sbeuld rid their minds of the 
aoant whi^ assiunes that there is one code of conduct for 
individnalB and another for nations^ We have for years been 
committing beyond the North-West" frontier acts strietly 
oonesponiSng in tbeir moral quality to private acts of robbery 
with violence. It is no doubt comfortable for slight -minded 
^rsons to have this ugly fact disguised hy talk about our 
Imperial mission, but u the Empire is to remain anything 
better than a greedily and viciously conducted specmation 
Englishmen must retain enough simplicity and directness of 
character to lead them straight to the point in such disouesions 
as this, where a simple issue of right or wrong presents itself 
for determination .-*' Guardian (September 14). 


“Tnu Dastoee op Mimtaet Cottnselb.’* 

The civilian governors of the Punjab, who have control of 
tl)o relations with the frontier tribes, have opposed the policy 
again and again, but as they have no seat upon the Council 
they have been unable to iuake their influence felt. Lord 
Roberts is primarily to hlanio, and ho fontod his views on the 
Ooveniment of India in opxjositioii to the views of men whoso 
knowledge and experience of the frontier tribes are far greater 
than his. By the iKtcupation of Chitrsl the military party no 
doubt hoped to uuikc it impossible to draw back. It lies so far 
away that if we are to retain it we shall bo forced to occupy all 
the intervening country and bring its inhabitants “within tho 
jmlcof nivilisation.** No wonder tho tribes havt' begun tp fear 
for their indopondeuco and have been moved 1o a general 
rcfsistaneo to our encroachments. The danger of military 
couTihids in questioiis of State policy has seldom been more 
bigually illustrated, —Snturtlay Tieview (September 11), 

A “BaO IjCMATION of MAOniAVEUANISM.^* 

Even Lord (leorge Hamilton admitted two years ago that 
the cxp' use of occupying tim Chitral Valley was a great objec- 
tion. lie remarked in a lucid interval chat “no external 
policy, however bold, and no frontier performances, however 
heroic,, c,an coinp'^'ii.sutc for tho pcrinanent annual defieionoy in 
tho Indian exclieqntr.'’ JIo made another admission, and a 
still more signiti *. ml one. He said that he had not much 
belief in agio value of Chitral, and that the reasons 

for rotaming iTSvero nnn’al rather than military. It appears, 
then, that Ihoro was no militury necessity for departnig from 
Lord Klgin’s Proclamation, but ibut the Ministers of the 
Crown wen* mosally obliged to break their word. We see 
now what they liave gained by their bad imitation of Maohia- 
voliiini.sm. If they ctnild have foreseen in 1895 the events of 
1897 not even Lord G»Hjrgo Haiuiltoii would have cvmsouicd to 
the aciiexHti m of Chitrul. But they ought to have foreseen 
them. They hhuiild have listened to Sir Neville Chamberlain. 
They should have listened to Sir James Lyull. They should 
have paid somo attention to tho views of tlicir predee.essors. 
They should have counted tho cost and cunsidcied Uie futui-c. 
They would not do any of tliese things, and unfortunately it 
is not tliey who bear the punishment of their olxstinucy. — 
JOaiUj Naws (September 2), 

Wa^tti-jj : SE-incniNo Enqutey. 

The first consideration, of course, is to assert the supremacy 
of our arms ; but when that is done tliere must be a st^arching 
enquiry into tho whole of our frontier policy. Lord Beacons - 
field assured us tu’ciity years ago that ho liad secured for us 
“a scientitlo instead of a “haphazard frontier,” and that 
our position was *<in vulnerable ” against any and every foe. 
But now the coiflfSlaint, even of advocates of the forward 
school, is that our frontier is so little “ scientific,” and so en- 
tirely “haphazard,” that they are unable to traco it on the 
map. The pcdlcy whicli has Iwen in vogue for some years, 
and for whicui Lord Rol^erts is largely I'esponsiblo, is to dot 
milit^ outposts among the tribes beyond our fitmtifir, but 
within “our sphere of influence a vague phrase which has 
no meaning at all for those tribes, and to which they have 
never parties. It shnply means that we have agreed with 
tho Amir that he shall regard a certtiin belt of mountainous 
tenitory os outside the sphere of his inlluonco and interference 
—a c^oessiou which we reoiprooated by giving him a free 
hand in Ka^stan— a Hberty which he appears to have been 
utilisbig by loroing the population to adopt Mubammadsaiism, 
—The 0b9m!$r {$|i^tamber 19). 


Umax PlA’xaco Ri7Bau‘'s Gakb^ 

Wlmtovev routo 4iliey tc»ktf a Bimdau imy of aao^ 
could sesionsly threats Bodia, wendd he etarviiw every dey 
its maroh, smoe all Bnssia does ixot ooutfttu we uuiither of 
^ 990(10 animals whieh would besequirad to oai^lDod lor it 
along any one of these long asid baxveit routes. Why, then, it 
may be asked, is Bua^ making ptt^tations miaa to 

menaoe India P If we moke such odunter-prepaxntioiui, it is 
worth Bussia's while. We do not enpppse Busaia loves us. 
She may not be unwilling to see us following a will id the 
wi^ into tbo glaciers of the Hindu Kush. A forward jKilicy 
which irritatM British India and alienates Fathahs ana 
Afghans may not he disagreeable to her. She may ocnoeivably 
think it woi^ while to take a lew cdieapand easy stejM of a 
rather ostentations kind in order to eOniihn British Xndiau « 
policy in a twist so little oonducdve to British interest. We do 
not say so positively, for there is no evidenoe to prove it, but 
it is perfectly credible that in all their “ prccauukaiA against 
Russian aggression” the “forward” party may be merely 
playing Russia's game. — Manchester (rtimlim (September 3). 

LoED GhOEOB'S SUBLIMB SutFLIClTT. 

We have a Secretary of State lor India who takes ootmscl, 
like Rehoboam, of the young men. Lmrd George Hamilton 
believes that India should be goyemod, as ho believes that the 
British Empire has been maintained, on the principles of the 
Primroso League. He laughed at tlie idea that there would be 
tiny discouient with British rule in Oliitrai or the Swat Valley. 
That, ho said, woe only the misguided iinaginatiou of ignorant 
Radicals. As a matter of fact, wo should l)e received wjtfi 
open arms, and Die only oomplamt would come from tribes who 
were not no fortunate as to l>e annexed. There is something 
almtist sublime in the simplicity of Lord George. But tins 
altitude of mind, which may be wholly aduiirable in the Grand 
Master of a Habitation, in rather dangerous in the Secretarv 
of State for India. Phacthon might have passed for a good 
jog-trot driver if be had kept outsidt^ tho chariot of the Sun-— ’ 
'Xhe speaker (August 21). • • 

' WUBBE THE DaNOBR LieB. 

The “forward” policy has had its trial over a fairly 
extended period ; it haa failed oou^pjoiiously in matters which 
were tbe especial pride and boast of its advocates ; and it has 
failed exactly on the lines on which its criiics prophesied front 
tho Hrst that it was bound to fa-il. If wc are to derive any 
profit from these experiences tiiore must bo no question of 
leaving those who have be<^n convicted of disastrous wont of 
foresight to attempt to retrieve tbe situation by plunging more 
deHi)er.itcly when so muf'h has ulreiidy been lo.st; and ui dess 
those who hold Sir Auckland Colvin’s opinions are ecpially frank 
and inbistent in the expres'^ion of them while there is yet ti:ne 
there is no bmall risk that tho terms of ultimate settleruent will 
oi>oii the wav to graver mischiefs than any we ha.vo yot 
encountered. ^Ihe danger lies in tbe committal of the sottlenumt 
of the whole business— involving, as it does, quostious ot the 
utmost pdiDoal an<] financial moment - to the charge of the 
Indian military anthorities, w^ho, as Sir Aucklatid Colvin ]Kiinte 
out, have exercised a predominaiic influence in the VioerqyV 
CoimcU since 1886. — Bradford Observer (September 9). 

“Wb must Haex Back.” 

Tho oflicial apologists of the policy wldch is immediately 
responsible for our present humiliaDon— to say nothing of the 
appalling waste ot India’s tuxes — beyond the North-West 
frontier, are beginning to plnok up a little deftaut courage. 
Utterly w'orsted in the dis(;ussion about the “forward ” policy:, 
they now describe that disouesion as “vain,” and bid us look 
to the future, regarding the “forward” policy as the un- 
assailable batus of setDemmit. A more audacious begging of 
the quesDon it would be difiioult to conceive. What raatters 
is not contiuuity of policy, but dowg Die right thing. But if 
the “forward ” poliev is to come by its due, all who disrrast 
militarism, and all who have a care for the future of BriDsh 
rule iu India, will have to besDr themselves. The Hiandard, 
which is mipposed to know something of the mind of th<! 
Oabiuet, says to-day: — “The real quesDon to be faced has 
reference, not to the history of the various compromisos which 
have come into force iu the past, but to the imperutive 
necessity of Otjganismg some system of control which tiitaJf 
^sure the maiateiumod of peace in a borderland irtevot'aUly . 
included within the British sphere of influonoo.” Tho 
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here ie on the word ^Mmvooahly/* Tbe^errois of the paat 
are not irrevocable* The borderlend nhioh hae been eo ill 
included muat be abaodcMuid. Ko ether policy can be eatia* 
factory. Wb must hark back to the eane principlee of Lord 
Lawrence which are stoutly wheld to-day by men like filr 
Donald Stewart, Sir Auckland C&lvin, Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
Sir James Lyall, Colonel Hanna, and, indeed, every enpmrt 
nave Lord Koberts, who can be contradicted out of his own 
mouth. — The Star (September 22). 

HoBsm NuiaasroB.*’ 

It is all a horrid nuisance, no doubt. Every incident of the 
kind is an intecmption to real work, Just as a European war is 
an inteiraptiou to progress. The Indian Government needs 
every moment of time and every rupee of revenue that it can 
use, for its daily work of administration, for physical improve- 
ments which have hardly bejran— just listen to the aooonnts of 
men wh^> have *em the Plague in Bombay — and for that 
solidification of the Empire on bases other than cantonments 
which has not begun at all. Not one Indian fighting race has 
joined us yet, nor is there one which can be relied on to perish 
before the Empress’s throne is overturned. There is an 
infinity of work to do, and whenever there Is a campaign it all 
stops» if only for reasons of expenditure and all eyes, Indian 
eyes as well as English eyes, turn towards the scene of 
action. — ^The Speetaior (August 21). 

The militaiy induence has been predominant in India, and 
at the India Ofiloe in England the opinions and advice of the 
wisest oonnoillors have been contemptnously disregarded. 
** What can you expect,’* asks one of our oorreepondents, 

when the opinion of eve^ one of experience is set aside in 
favour of that of a self-safflcient and (gnorant prig like Mr. 
George Curzon ? ** Our true policy towards the frontier tribes 
riiouid be one of conciliation and friendlinem. To annex their 
territory and to make military roads is to weaken, not 
strengthen, the frontier.— Bevien' (August 21). 

Instead Of adhering to the terms of the Quemi’s prochuna- 
tion, the very first act of the present GoTemment was to 
intimate that Ohitrsl would be permanently ocoupied. With 
what face can we ofaai^ge the mbesmen with treacheiy when 
our own position there is the result of a breach of faith P 
Witii what honesty can we pledge Britirii honour when the 
Queen’s word is violated in this fashion P Yet, singularly 
enough, the whole mstification of the forward poUoy,” as 
expounded by Lord Roberts, is the cultivation of cordial rela- 
tions with the frontier tribes. — Jiatimk Morning Newt 
(August 23). 

We are afraid there is a good deal of truth, after all, in 
General Chamberlain’s contention in ihe Saturday Revitw that 
outposts have been pushed forward in the border country with 
too tree a hand, and permanent garrisons established on lands 
belonging to the tribesmen where we cannot readily reach or 
reinforce them in emergency .— Daily Fott (August 
31). 

It is satisfactory that none of the Anglo-Indians who have 
yet expressed their views on the subject consider the situation 
a veiy serious one, or doubt the power of the Indian Govern- 
ment to deoJL thoroughly and eimetively with the menaces of 
hostile tribesmen. When these are settled with some modifica- 
tion of frontier policy may be necessary. Whatever new 
arrangements are made, clmr and definite terms, which the 
tribes cannot mistake, will need to be laid down. It would be 
well to put an end once for all, ^ effective measures, to the 
frequent need of puititive expeditions, which are no less dis- 
astrous to the finanees and to the material and social status of 
India than they are irritating and disoouraging to the people 
of this country . — Sunday ZSmti (September §)• 

The ^curse of this forward policy Is that by it ^ get no 
*«foiTaj?cler.” Brotectionists, in the vain pursuit of their 
phantom, are always askixm for just one more turn of the 
sesrew, which alone Is wanted for the complete auooesa of their 
policy. Just another 20 per cent., ad ntdaremy an^ the country 
win be prosperous. In the same way, these miUtary men 
always find there Is just another river or movutain chain neces- 
sary to make the Irimtier perfectly aeeure. Lord Boh^ now 
dsciareB that the frontier will not be aaotire nntil it is joined to 
Oabttl and Oandahar by a line of railway ! How mtich longer 
is this tomfgoloiT to he dignified with the naiM of Statesman- 
ship P — '<A. H.” in the Leedt Mercury (August 2S). 


The ’’forward polioy” has come to grief, and now all the 
talk is about sending an overwhelming force to break the power 
of the Afridis. Of course, we shall defeat them in the end, 
but we shall have made implacable enemies where we might 
have kept useful friends .— Britith Daily Mail (August 30y: 

When Lord Salisbury and his colleagues reversed the daoision 
of their pr^ecesaore. Lord Boeebory warned them solemiily 
of the iiievitahle consequences of the polior they eleoted to 
adopt, and predicted grave troubles on the ironti^ as a result 
of their breach of faith with the tribesmen. Mr. Aker»- 
Douglas’s desire .for infimnation regarding ’’the oauaes that 
have led to th^resent troubles ” comes, therefore, rather late 
in the day. We are now seeing the efUects of a cause for 
whiA. he must be held partiy zesponsiblo .— Mereury 
(Au^t 31), 

In view of the facts it may well bo doubted whether this 
forward movement, which has increased the burthens on the 
unfortunate Indian people by thirty-five per cent, in a dozen 
years, has not really weakeiMd the defensive power of the 
Rritish in India ngmnst a northern attack instead of strengthen- 
ing it .— Journal (August 28). 

If our Government is alive to its duly, as soon as it has 
punished the maloontentB outside the proper limits of British 
India, it will leave those malcontents to their own devices, 
and will oottceutiate its energies in making British India itself 
the prosperooB and profitable possession that under firm and 
jnst rule it cannot fail to be. — ^The Beferee (August 29). 


Each successive telegram of bloodshed and expenditure pro- 
vokes an ever-increasing irritation when we remember that all 
this ghastly and costly business was duo to the headstrong 
blunoer of Lord Gkorge Hamilton and Lord Roberts, who, in 
defiance of all that was best in Anglo-Indian opbion, per- 
sisted in abandoning the old frontier and establishing the out- 
posts of British authority far beyond the line where it oould 
he effectively and economically defended. The duty of with- 
drawal witbln our own frontier, after the relief of Chitral, 
was almost the only important queetion upon which the late 
Liberal Cabinet was absolutely unanimous. But in face of 
every protest, Lord GeorTO Hamilton and Lord Roberts per- 
sisted in drawing this aavanne line across the bills, thereby 
threatening the independonoe of the most fanatical inde- 
I)eudeut tril)e8 of Highland men to be foiff&i outside Hon- 
tenogro. The Indian telegrams of last mooth have indeed 
suppled ample vindication of the sound statesmanship of the 
Liberal Administration on this questioii.-ri^«vieir fj Beviewe 
(September). 

The wild and independout mountain tribes of the frontier 
might have been made our permanent friends, and their 
territory would have constituted an invaluable buffer against 
invasion. We are now converting them all into everlasting 
foes. This policy necessitates the looking up of regular troope 
in worthless districts, who in war-time will be needed else- 
where, while it establishes permanent bitterness amongst the 
hill tribes . — Chrutian OommoHmalth (September 2). 


These frontiers have cost us millions of money to conquer, 
they are not neccssa|y for the defence of India, and tiw are 
inhabited by uncivilised tribes who would oppose any I^wer 
intent on effecting their subjugation. We went into th^ 
country to build forts, bold passes, command roads, and to be 
better able to resist a Bnsrian advance on India. At least, 
that was the plausible argument that was considered good 
enough for civilians. Looking back at the policy, it does 
not seem very Bucoesslul. It sepinm,^UBt now to be as 
calamitous as it can he.^Zeieetief Daily rdtt (August 20), 


One point will certainly be raised in Parliament, and should 
be discussed, namely, whether it is wise to occupy distant 
posts like Chitral at so great a distance from the frontier line. 
If India is to be one day attacked from the north, would not 
one of our chief defences be found in the rugged independence 
of the warlike tribes through which our assailant would hove 
to pass before he could strike the first blowf — Anylian 
Daily T%nm (August 23}.. 

We wish all our readers oould read the September issue of 
IxuA, which contains a large amoont of infonaatioii qrith 
respeet to the nature and results of the ” forward policy ” in 
India, which has once more involved us in muitih himeeessar/ 
bloodshed and peril . — Meihodttl Tiniec (September 9). 
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BACKWARDS OR FORWARDS? 

• ■ ■ ■■■ , ■ 

The Calcutta EnglUhman^ the organ of the Indian 
Civil Service, wrote in the middle of August last that 
the frontier policy had so far answered excellently as 
a stimulant for minds jaded with the monotonous 
round of Simla festivities. The EnglUhman sympa- 
thised with ^'this craving after warlike excitement.” 
But it could not pat the question of cost altogether 
aside. ^^Nor,” it added, this the most serious 
** question. It is of even neater importance that 
<< we should know when and how all this is to end.” 
That is the question which is being steadily forced 
to the front at home also, in spite of the manifest 
and easily understood reluctance of the champions of 
a discredited policy to come to close quarters with 
experts like Sir Neville Chamberlain and Sir Auck- 
land Colvin. AS^ument has never been the strong 
point of the forward ” school Thepr are content 
to act while otiiers write, and to commit the Govern- 
ment of India to a ruinous policy of immoral and 
perilous aggression while the public at home is 
asleep. If anybody has assumed that the present 
war bmnd the Indian frontier must turn the ** for- 
ward ” school from the error of their ways, the 
assumption is egregiously mistaken. Nothing save 
precise orders iSom home oan terminate the ** for- 
** ward ” pcdirjri and, in spite of the tarrible object- 
lesson of the past few monthSr those orders will 


not be givaa unless public iminion at heme 
makes itsell irresistibly neard. the Zlmst and 
the Standard^ and the anonymous oorr^ondents 
Whom they delight to honour, may be taken 
to represent the views of the India OfSce and 
of the military clique that predominates in Ike 
Government of India, nothing is more certain than 
that the dose of the present bperations will be made 
the starting-point, not for a return to the sane policy 
of Lawrence and the wisest of his successors, but for 
a development of the forward ” policy on an un* 
preoed^ted scale of ambition. That 1$ the real danm 
which it behoves every Englishman who has not met * 
hishead to do his best toavert. The imologists qd Ae 
^‘forward” school contradict themsdves and eadi 
other frequently; vigorously, and with oomplaconqy. 
Their predictions have been falsified with ludioroua 
completeness, and with every circumstance of humili* 
ation. But nothing daunts tiiem. In one point at 
least they argue and persist— -namely, in dedamiff 
that whatever else may have set the parts beyond 
the^ North-West frontier ablaze, the “ forward ** 
policy at any rate has contribute nothing to the 
oonfiagration. The fault lies with the Smtan; or 
with Mr. Gladstone for denounoing the Sultan ; or 
with Lord Salisbury for not overthrowing the Sultan; 
or with the Amir of Afghanistan ; or with the belHooee 
i^tinots of the tribesmen ; or with excessive eduou'^ 
tion in India ; or with the vernacular press ; or witfr 
the famine and the plague; — ^the fault lies witih 
these infiuences, or with any oombinatien or per- 
mutation of them according to the ia^e of the 
individual writer, but it emphaticaUy does not lie 
with the ‘^forward” policy and its friends. In short, 
as the Saturdag Review says, if we are to bel^e 
these wiseacres there is only one cause which has 
mt influenced the tribes, and that is the recent 
forcible occupation of points within their territory 
by British troops. 

That is obviously not au attitude of repentance. 
The Timee^ with an air of condusivenem, says that 
some of the critics of the forward policy are mere 
Radicals. The Standard goes further and supplies 
Lord George Hamilton with a line of excuse for the 
past and of policy for the future. On September 16 
the Standard^ which is sometimes the sp&esman of 
a Oonservative Government, wrote 

** The task of enforoing oar anthority over the border has 
only jost began. The real origin of recent Woubles most be 
aoogbt in the inoomnletenesB with whidi even the foondations 
of firmer rale have been established. Th^ are dae, not to 
the inherent defeots of the * forward* poUoy bat to t lw im- 
poBsibility of finishing in few years a tatic which it will take 
a generation and more to acoomplish. .... A more Ptf - 
manent qrstem, and one more in oonsonanoe with the prinomleB 
of the ‘forward* policy, hmi yet to be adopted ; and its appim- 
tion, if only financial oontiderations pemut. will in all nroba- 
bUity be themoMi mtM i^uteame ^ 

The same journal added on September 22 

“It most bo clearly recognised that the object to be 
attained include somethmg more than the blowing up of towers, 
the dispersal of hostile gatherings, the destraotion of villages, 
and other measures calculated to make the tribesmen who 
attacked our out^ste and raided over our border perceive the 
impropriety Of tkeir oonduoi. Wider and more permanent 

results must be himed at The real^qoeitlon to be 

faced hae refrninoe, not to the history of fibe various oom- 
promisM which have eome into foroe in the past, bat to $k$ 
imperative aecenUg organiemg tome egetem eentrel which 
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shall ensure the waintrnanee of peace in a borderland irrevocably 
ineUuied wuhin the British sphere of infiaence,*^ 

Similarlj one finds the Mor%iny P&$t and tlie Scotman 
arguing that the forward'’ policy has hitherto 
been “ starved for the sake o! economy,” and that 
” we limit expenditure to the lowest possible amount, 
” and try to show that the cost of the operations is 
” but a trifle, and is never likely to be serious.” 
PervOTsity and blindness of this kind may be 
amazing, but it is what the opponents of the 
“forward ” policy have to face. The “ trifles ” and 
the “ economies ” which are so contemptuously 
regarded, and which, if the Jingoes have their way, 
will now be abandoned, have cost the indigent tax- 
payers of India an asoertainable sum of something 
more than seven hundred millions of rupees. What 
is to be the cost of the more ambitious policy to 
which we are now vaguely invited ? What is the 
precise nature of tlie policy proposed ? And who is 
to pay the bill? Our .Jingoes do not atteuipt to 
answer these (Questions. One looks in vain for any 
argued defence of the “forward” policy. What 
one finds is merely reckless prediction, a reckless 
lust of aggression, a reckless and uncoas^ing demand 
that the Government of India should go on and on, 
noboby knows where, and acjuander millions upon 
millions, nobody knows bow many, to be provided 
or extorted nobody knows whence. The fully and 
the wickedness of the thing are unspeakable. 
Clearly its advocates rely merely upon public in- 
difference, and the misleading catchwords “scientific” 
frontier find “ forward ” policy. 

When the apologists of tlie “forward” policy 
have deviated into argument, they have pToduced 
results the reverse of encouraging. The writer of 
” Indian Affaire,” for example, said in the Itmeti of 
September U, that “there should bo nu disguising of 
“ the truth that the tribal risings amount to an 
“ attack on our present systom of frontier policy.” 
But he straightway proceeded to argue in efiect 
that the risings were not serious where the “ for- 
ward ” policjr had been, and wore serious whore it 
had not been, applied. The value of the apology 
may be estimated by a single test. It was necessary 
to the' argument' to assume that the Urakzais 
Ivere “more dr less excluded from” the sphere of 
the “ forward ” policy— the Orakzaia of whom Mr. 
Thorburn in his “ Asiatic Neighbours ” wrote that 
hy the application of the forward policy to their 
territory, “a perpetual grievance is created which 
“ will embitter the Orakzaia against us for all time.” 
Hardly less unfortunate was the mysterious and 
dogmatic “ N ” who, in a long letter in the 2Ynm of 
September 9, threw over the writer of “Indian Affairs” 
and other inventors of special pleadings in order to 
announce that to those who, like himself, knew India, 
the risings beyond the border were nothing surprising. 
By way of shielding the “ forward ” policy from the 
attacks of ignorant and illogical Kadicals “N ” 
asked : “Why should the Afridis now rebel because 
“ for two year^ there has been applied to the people 
of Swat, ,Dir, aud Chitral precisely the same 
system of tribal levies, military rpad, and Indian 
“ subsidies Vhich thej’' have themselves acquiesced 
“ m for 16 years ? ” Half’^a-column later he forgot 
this plea, and asked anew ; — V Why should the 


“ Afridis have risen at all when the forward policy^ 

“ has admittedly never been applied to them ? ” 
other words, ignorant and illogical fiadioals are 
assured (1) that IB years’ personal experienoe ^ae 
made the Afridis love the “forward” polity, and 
(2) that they have never had experience of it. This 
is the sort of sapience the “ forward ” policy vouch* 
safes to her children. And it is, of course, a mere 
detail that “ N ” and the Tmes, in arguing that 
these troubles beyond the border are tlungs to be 
expected, throw over Lord George Ilamiltou and his- 
confident prediction that the occupation of Chitral 
would^ put an end to outbreaks of fanaticism and 
terrorism. That prediction has gone the way of 
Mr. O. N. Ourzoxi’s no loss emphatic declaration 
that, thanks to the wise arrangoments between 
the Government of India and the Khyber levies, 

“ in case of the outbreak of war we might rely with 
“ certainty upon our subsidised allies to co-operate- 
“ with us either for the purpose of guarding our 
“ own advance or of ref^isting the descent of a 
“ hostile force.” Never were prophets more ludi- 
crously disappointed than the soothsayers of' the 
“ forward ” school. Yet on the strength of their 
failures — the millions tliey have squandered, the 
wars they have provoked, the lives tiiey have sacH- 
ficed, and the discontent they have spread in India 
itself — they now have the superlative effrontery to 
invite the public at homo to entrust them with still 
larger sums fur still more ambitious designs of tho 
same type. Jmlcetl, so utterly do they despise their 
audiences that Lord Wolseley permits himself to 
say : “ We figlit [with the Afridis] in the interesta 
“ of peace becuiuo we )o\o peace.” It is for the * 
public lit homo to say whelher ambitious soldiers in 
India shall go forwar«l to iueviui^le war with 
Afghankstan at the expense of the British Exchequer 
— India having now sunk to a jioint of penury at 
which exploitation ceafjes to be posi»i4jio — or, humbled 
by the appalling results of au immoral, useless, and 
actively perilous policy, shall go ba‘;k to the sane 
statesmanship of Law^ronce, aud, ceasing to play 
Kussia’s game, shall ensure safoc}^ by “holding our 
“ ground and doing our duty.” 

THE NIGHTMARE OF EXT8SIAN INVASION, 

Tkk fear of a Russian invasion of India by tha 
North-West frontier has drawn the British Govern- 
ment into a course of action that illustrates painfully 
the sagacious 8 wedish Oh ancellor’s remark : * ‘ Behold , 
my son, with howlittlo wisdom the world is governed.”’ 
The disturbing action of Russia in Central Asia 
well understood to be promoted "'by way of leverage 
against Great Britain in the questions of intern 
Europe. No doubt there are some fanatics in Raaiw 
who j^ress for active operations directly against our 
tenure of India, but it is substantially certain tiuht 
no such ideas find countenance with the infliuential 
authorities. And for a very good reason : they 
. recognise that the undertaking is hopelessly beyond 
their power. Bkobeleff, in the days of his in- 
experience of Oentral ^Asia, talked exuberancy 
about urganiaing “masses of Asiatic oavahy, and 
“ hurling them into India undor the banner of blood 
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** rad jiillage, ana vanguaird as it were, tliue reviving 
tke times of Tamerlane.” This was all very fine 
rad large — on paper- But before you make your 
oq^elette, you have to get your eggs. The masses 
** of Asiatic cavalry ” have to be reduced from the 
inhere of imagmatiozi into the actualities of war ; 
•and when BkobelejB came to business he found that, 
^though he stamped the sand hard, the ihen and 
Jiorses did not spring up. Three very modest 
** squadrons of irregulars, aggregating 310 rank 
and file,” we are told, ‘‘is all the Turkoman 
cavalry that Bussia possesses.” Yet this ignorant 
bombast of Skobeleif^s served to stir a wave of 
oxoitement in minds that should have known better. 
In 1882, after sufficient experience of Central Asia, 
SkobeleS did not hesitate to recall his earlier 
utterance, and to declare that he did not understand 
what our military men meant by talking of a Russian 
invasion of India. “1 should not like to be the 
commander of such au expedition,” he said. And 
if Skobtvleif adopted that attitude, what egregious 
presumption of folly not be attributed to any 
other Russian general who may venture to address 
) himself to the task? GrodokoiT, who enjoyed the 
illumiaating exi^orience of collecting supplies for the 
Akhal Tekke campaign, was no loss emphatic than 
his chief. He asserted frankly that it would be 
impossible for Russia to march a competent army 
into India. To his mind, also, a Russian invasion of 
India is an impossibility. If it be argued that these 
officers were merely trying to throw u« off the scent, 
then the question must bo e;oiisidered in view of the 
definite facts that were, or might have been, 
• present to their minds. Such fners are open to the 
study of anyone that cares to look at them; and 
they are of slWi a character that there is no room 
for expert military opinion to overbear the judge- 
ment of the plain citizen. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the vast freight of military expert opinion 
coincides with the lay opinion, and Lord Roberts is 
the sole authority of distinction who gives his name 
— and that by au afterthought — to the support of 
the “ Froward ” policy. 

lu the first place, consider the nature of the 
^^und. It is not a smiling English or Indian plain 
tliat a Russian army would have (o cross. It is a 
bowling wilderness of sand and rocks, shut in at 
last by an impassable range of mountains, succeeded 
* filrst by an impassable desert, and next by an im- 
passable river. Oolonel Hanna has set forth all this 
in absolutely convincing array. The Russian base 
must be Tiflis, some 2,000 miles distant from the 
Indus! But even the Caucasus is poorly furnished 
with resources as ^.fupared with India, and the base 
would have to bo fed mainly from more distant 
parts of the empire. From Tiflis to Baku, on the 
western coast of the Caspian, is 341 miles, over a 
railway badly built for the heavy traffic to be pre- 
sumed, all but totally unfurnished with the minimum 
<A necessary transport, and liable to have its bridges 
swept away by floods, as in the winter before last. 
Baku stands ia a desert, and the slight rainfall has 
to be supplemented by cargoes of drinking-water 
irom the Volga. The Caspian takes 24 to 30 hours 
to cross, to say nothing of the difficulties of disem- 
.barkation on a shallow, shelving shore ; and time is 


of the essence oi the problem. On the eastern mde 
of the Caspian any considerable aixi^ would ei: 
thirsty and this demands the eatablirameat of cqn^ 
densing machinery on a very large scales Put yora 
army on the Transcaspian railway at Usan^ ra 
ICrasnovodsk, and you will soon find that this line ie 
badly constructed and badly worked. The route to 
Samarcand is the route that ‘Voffered the greatest 
“ promise of subsistence by the way.” Yet the view 
on the first 144 miles — and the view probably for 
the most part takes in all the cultivated or cultivable 
space— •“ chills the traveller with its lifeless mono* 
“ tony.” The next stretch of 240 miles runs through 
sand, broken only by the slight oases of KixLl Avat^ 
Akhal Tepe and Atak, which have enough to do 
to supply the simple wants of the local popula- 
tions. Another hundred miles of desert take to 
Meiv. Assuming that a dash is made straight upon 
Herat, or that the desert and the Oxus are bmved 
in a descent upon Balkh, the invader is at 
once involved with the Afghans. Let him even 
hold Herat— that ridiculously belauded “ mass of 

mud hovels ; ” it could only be regarded as a 
temporary refuge; it cannot possibly serve as a 
point of concentration, and starvation would at once 
compel resumption of the march. Now the passes 
of the frontier Lave to bo negotiated. Taking the 
whole range of some 700 miles from Chitral west* 
wards, tlu}re may be several hundreds of passes, but 
the military passes are practically three — the Xhyber, 
the Kuram, and the Boian. These alone need serioua 
consideration, in spite of all the nonsense that has 
been tulked about the Boroghil and Chitral. And, 
given the meanest modicum of English sense and 
energy, can it be imagined for a moment that any 
army — Russian or other — is capable of forcing its 
way through in face of English guns and English 
steel ? The thing is ridiculous. Yet, Rupposing it 
did, how is it to cross the desert? And how could 
it, by any practicable device, bridge the Indus in 
the teeth of an enemy that had not absolutely gone 
to sleep? The supposition is nothing short of 
idiotic. 

But whore is this Russian army to come from? 
“ To invade India,” said Bkobelefl, “we should need 
“ 150,000 troops — 00,000 to enter India with, and 
“ 90,000 to guard the communications.” Grodekoff’s 
estimate was double— 300,000 men; and if Skobeleff 
imaginid he could enter India with 60,000 men in 
face of the British defence, he was certainly in a 
most sanguine mood. But the Caucasus army is 
estimated only at 200,000, with 3b8 guns. “ 70,000 
“ of the troops belong to the Regular Army, 50,000 
“ to the Reserve, 30,000 are Georgian and Imeritian 
” Irregulars, and 50,000 Cossacks drawn from settle- 
“ ments north of the Caucasus.” The Regulars are 
absorbed in garrisoning Transcaapia, and in holding 
the fortified towns on the Turkish and X^ersian 
frontiers. The Reservists are little better than 
militia, and the rest are known to be in a poor state 
of effioienoy. Russia could not bear the strain of 
providing anything like the necessary force, to say 
nothing of supplying the frightful waste aontinuously 
accruing. How the force, if provided, could be 
forwarded over the wretched single line of railway, 
is a problem that the Russian War Department may 
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be wished all jo^ of. Th^ will remember their ex- 
perience at Tobikishliar in the expedition against 
the Turkomans of Dengeel Tepe ; and we, on our 
side, can guess the results from we recent congestion 
on the North-Western Bailway. And where is the 
transport to come from f For the subjugation of 
Akhal, the Bussians, with only 5,Q00 troops, required 
20,000 camels, which all died.. And as Skobelefi 
put it, *4f 5,000 men need 20,000 camels, what 
would 150,000 need, and where could we get the 
transport ? We hear complaints of the difficulty 
of our own transport in the Bajaur territory, but a 
few miles from our base. We found almost the 
whole of our transport broken to pieces in the 
comparatively small expeditions of 1889-95. Such 
experiences may well enable us to look upon Bussian 
aggression with quiet unconcern. Besides, as Colonel 
Hanna points out, the elements of time and of wear 
and tear are of the most fimdamental importance. 
Suppose the railway break down, not with congestion, 
but by obliteration of a stretch of it through sand or 
snow storm, or an irruption of floods. Suppose a 
flank attack from the side of Persia, or raids at 
some point or at fifty points by Turkoman tribesmen. 
Consider where the enormous mass of men and 
animals is to get water on the march. These are 
but the merest surface considerations. Yet what 
conclusion can they possibly point but the utter and 
hopeless inability of Bussia to hurt us in India, if 
we will only keep quiet within our pre-Lytton 
frontier ?« We have said nothing of British prepara- 
tions for the reception of the Bussian visitors. It 
may^ indeed, be questioned whether any special 
pre^rations would be necessary. The larger pro- 
bability is that the Bussian army would be reduced 
to the merest absurd handful before it reached the 
passes of the frontier, if indeed it were not over- 
whelmed in the sands of Central Asia, or cut to 
pieces by the Turkomans and the Afghans. It is 
Buffloiendy pitiful, therefore, that India should be 
put to such vast trouble and expenditure for defence 
against such a nightmare of military faddists. 


GOVERNMENT BY PANIC. 

Thx sentence of eighteen months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment passed upon Mr. Tilak at Bombay on September 
14 for seditious incitement in his journal, the Jufsari 
(that is, *‘the lion”), and, still more, Mr. Justice 
Htrachey’s amazing interpretation of the law, have, 
as will be seen from the newspaper extracts printed 
on another page, provoked mubh hostile criticism in 
the United Kingdom. The remarks of the Sia?idard 
axe specially noteworthy. The Standard is commonly 
regarded as the official organ of the Tory party in 
London. Moreover, the writer of the article, despite 
his adverse criticispis, took apme pains to argue him- 
self into the belief that justice had been done. 
Reluctant condemnation from such a quarter carries 
a weight which ia not easily exaggerated. The 
Tme»^ observing justly that in the absence of a full 
report, any detailed comment upon the oouree of 
*^the proceedings would be premature and un- 
** warranted,” hastened to add that the verdict was 


sensible and the sentence neither harsh nor vindic- 
tive. That is the sort of apology which refutes 
itself.. Observers who are not dominated by partisan- 
ship may well await the full report before they paos 
juq^ement upon the case as a whole. But there ore 
obviously some features of it which call for Immediate 
notice. Chief among these is Mr. Strachey’s summing- 
up. Section 124 a of the Indian Penal Code, under 
which Mr. Tilak was brought to trial, is directed 
against attempts ”t6 excite feelings of disafEection 
<< to the Government.” The term feelings of dis- 
” affection” being dangerously vague, an *'explaiia- 
” tion ” was added which laid down that such a 
** disapprobation of the measures of the Government 
as IS compatible with a disposition to render 
“ obedience to the lawful authority of the Oovern- 
“ ment is not disaffection.” The chief duty, there- 
fore, which devolves upon an Anglo-Indiau judge in 
a prosecution under this section is to explain clearly 
and fairly to the jury the difference between dis- 
affection and legitimate disapprobation. That is 
precisely what Mr. Strachey, unless he has been very 
stupidly reported, failed to do. On the contrary, as 
most of his critics at home have remarked, he left 
no choice to the jury, but reduced the explanation” 
to a dead letter. 

Dinaffer^tiou, (be said), meant hostility or ill-will of any 
sort towards the Govemxnent, feelings of ill-will— great or 
small, iid.ense or mild ; and any attempt to excite such feel- 
ings brought the oftVndor within the section. It was not 

action but feeliug that was the test Comments upon 

a measure of tho Govemmeut, if they excited hatred, must 
also oomo within the nieaniog of tho soction .... disaffec- 
tion meant want of affection Disapprobation unless 

kept within certain bounds became disaffection .... and tho 
measures of the Goi^emment mu^t be taken to moan everything 
they did or omitted to do.” 

After such a summing-up as this — a mere travesty 
of justice — the jury had to choose between dissent- 
ing from the judge’s law and finding the accused 
guilty. The effect of Mr. Strachey’s indiscretion is 
therefore to take away from the sentence upon Mr. 
Tilak any moral value which it might otherwise 
have had. Sir James Stephen, who was responsible 
for Section 124a of the Penal Code, explained its 
meaning in these simple words : You may say 
what you like about any Government measure, 
** you may publish or speak what you please, so 
long as you say or write what is consistent with a 
disposition to render obedience to the lawful 
« authority of the Government.” Under that inter- 
pretation of the law, helpful criticism of Govern- 
ment measures was possible. Under Mr. Strachey’s 
interpretation, it becomes impossible. No journalist 
may write anything oalculaced to excite even the 
smallest and mildest feelings of Til- will towards the 
Government. He may not say, for example, that the 
new Cantonments legislation, which has very pro- 
perly excited a storm of indignation in India, is 
unworthy of a civilised Government. The journalist 
must be affectionate towards the Government, or he 
is seditious. 

A Reuter’s telegram of September 24 stated that 
Mr. Tilak’s application for on appeal to the Privy 
Council had toen heard before a full court and 
rejected. If such an application was really made, it 
is not easy to undentand its purpose. It is not for 
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the High dourt of Bombay to determine whether in 
Buoh a oaee apidioatlon may be made to the Privy 
Oouuoil. If a point of law nad been reserved by the 
Judge, or if the Advooate-Qeneral had given his 
foif^a re-hearing, the matter would no doubt have 
been determined by the High Oourt. But, as we 
understand the procedure, an application to the Privy 
Council is independent of the High Oourt and may yet 
be made in Mr* Tilak’s case. If such an application 
should be made, the Privy Council would probably 
hear it, and, although it might hbt grant the appeid, 
it might according to precedent take some other 
important step provided that it were satisfied that 
something less than justice had been done. It has 
been generally assumed at home that Mr. Tilak’s 
jury necessarily consisted of equal numbers of 
Indians and Englishmen. That is a mistake. The 
composition of the jury, whatever it may have been, 
and one will not know that until one seas the names, 
was controlled by the accident of a sort of ballot. 
It is to be remarked that Mr. Justice Strachey 
sentenced Mr. Tilak to rigorous imprisonment. The 
sentence is, of course, within the law. But the law 
also permits simple imprisonment, which is plainly 
not severe enough for Mr. Bcrachey’s taste. The 
severity of rigorous imprisonment for eighteen 
months — a far harder thing than the hard labour of 
English prisons — is in the case of a man of Mr. Tilak’s 
temperament and pl\ysique merely inconceivable. 
His prison, no doubt, will be the hospital. But the 
nature of the sentence, like the tone of the summing* 
up, indicates the judge’s frame of mind. The most 
charitable supposition is that he acted, not viiidic- 
• tively, but as a victim of the really humiliating 
panic which seems to liave taken possession, if not of 
Anglo- Indiaiki^ociety, at least of the Anglo-Indian 
press. A more suitable case for the equitable 
intervention of the l^rivy Council it would not be 
easy to find. The real question is, whether Mr. 
Tilak's conduct was or was not consistent with a 
disposition to render obedience to the lawful 
authority of the Government. Extracts from the 
incriminated articles— and it seems fair to assume 
that the worst passages w’ere extracted — have been 
printed in the English press. Will any candid 
reader deny that they were compatible with a law* 
abiding disposition? For our part, wo find it 
impossihle to conceive that an Indian in the position 
of Mr. Tilak should he capable of thinking that the 
overthrow of British rule in India would benefit 
either his fellow-countrymen or himself. Yet that 
is the thought which Mr. Strachey’s verdict 
and sentence ascribe to him. To incite to sedi- 
tion is to incite to the subversion of the estab- 
lished govemmewtr; What possible object could a 
man like Mr. Tilak hope to compass by such means ? 
Political speakera and writers in England may advo- 
cate Indian Home Buie as a goal for British states- 
manship to aim at. But we have never yet met 
with an Indian who believed either that Indians 
could wholly govern India or that any other foreign 
rule would be more acceptable to them than Britiiw 
rule. Educated Indians— the Indians of the National 
Ooi^ess — accept the permanence of British rule in 
India as the starting-point of their hopes for the 
future, and they seek to make that permanence 


secure by removing from British rule the elements 
of weidcness — ariaing from imperfect iavayr^ 

ledge and its offspring, importect i^ym{M^y*-;^wlii<dli 
undoubtedly impair its hold upon the affeotioni oC 
the people. The anarehists of the Ailglo-lndifla 
press stigmatise this attitude as sedition, thereby 
committing the crime which they condemn. Men 
like Mr. Tilak, we are oonviaoed, know that the 
interests of their country are bound up with the 
permanrace of British rme. They know, also, that 
to a government situated as the Goveriiment of 
is the friendly advice and warning of journals which 
are closely in touch with the mass of the people are, 
or ou^ht to be, highly useful. Oan anybody point ^ 
anytlung in the M^uari that is inconsistent with this 
temper ? 

The truth ist no doubt, that the prosecution of 
Mr. Tilak, and the many other prosecutions lot 
sedition which have lately occurred in India, would 
not have occurred at all if the foul crimes of June 92 
had not been committed. The attitude of mind 
induced in Anglo-Indians of the less judicial type by 
the assassination of Mr. Hand and Lieutejuant Ayerst 
makes it easy to leap to conclusions, and to read a 
sinister meaning into innocent words and deeds. But 
it is an attitude of mind against which civilised 
rulers should be on their guard, and especially rulers 
exercising authority on Indian soil in the midst of a 
vast population which they do not, and to some ex- 
tent we fear will not, understand. Acts like the 
deportation of the brothers Natu, and the sentences 
of traosportation for life and for seven years upon 
the editor and the publisher of the Mahranty not only 
stink in the nostrils of Englishmen at home. Thqr 
also do infinitely more harm than good in India, 
because, quite apart from the injustice done to indi- 
viduals, they point to government controlled not by 
reason, but by panic. The deportation of the 
brothers Natu, for which, under the Begulation of 
1827, it appears that the Governor of Bombay is 
personally responsible, has struck terror into thou- 
sands of innocent men in India. So grave a step, 
one naturally supposes, must have been taken upon 
some sort of definite information. But if the infor- 
mation appeared to be substantial, why were not the 
suspects brought to trial? Medieval methods of 
the kind adopted are baffling and disconcerting to 
those who would gladly see the Government of India 
establishing itself more and more firmly upon the 
sure ground of popular confidence and affection. 
Within what time, one would like to know, are the 
brothers Natu to be brought to trial ? Or is no trial 
contemplated ? Meantime, is it the case that while 
the Begulation provides for the attachment of 
** estates and lands” only — in other words, of im- 
moveable property — the moveable property of the 
Natus, including jewels to the value of many lakhs, 
has been attached as well? Has the Government of 
Bombay, chafing at the excessive scrupulousness of 
its legalised though essentiaUy despotic powers, over- 
stepped their limits? As for the Satsra sentences, 
it would be difficult to express one’s sense of their 
iniquity in adequate terms. Even the India Office 
appears to have gone out of its way to apologise for 
them, and to explain, through the convenient 
medium of Beuter, that they are subject to 
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•million by the Hifirh Court. Professor Murray, 
of Glasgow, probably expressed the general feeling 
when he said: *^No mention is made of incite- 
ments to munler or to political violence ; and 
unless some offence at least as grave as these be 
hidden in the background, it will be difficult for 
the ordinary Englishman, to acquit his Indian 
** officials of acting in a spirit of revenge or panic.” 
The assassinations at Poona, and a hasty theory 
regarding them, are at the bottom of the whole 
series of humiliating blunders. The authorities in 
India leapt to the conclusion that the crimes were 
the result of a widespread conspiracy. Yet the 
offer of a reward of enormous amount in the eyes of 
the average Indian, together with the promise of a 
free pardon to any person cognisant, though not 
actually guilty, of the murders, has so far produced 
no charge, not even a false one. That does not 
wear the look of conspiracy. Ou the other hand, it 
is becoming more and more clear that the plague 
administration at Poona, with which the assassina- 
tions have been (perhaps too hastily) associated, 
gave great offence to an excited and almost des- 
pairing population. One sees it stated that Sir 
William Wedderbum, in the House of Oommons, 
put on a white sheet and apologised for having 
** supported the memorials.” Sir AVilliam Wedder- 
bum did nothing of the kind. Ho expressed his 
regret for having indirectly aided in giving currency 
to a particular charge which was not substantiated. 
That particular charge, which was based upon 
private cbrrespondence, had absolutely no connexion 
with the Poona Memorial of May 10, which the 
Government of Bombay so disastrously neglected. 
Sir W. Wedderbum neither supported this memorial 
nor apologised for it. Ho asked Lord George 
Hamilton whether he had seen it, and by his timely 
intervention at a season of uncommon difficulty 
in the House of Commons prevented the press- 
gagging Act which was threatened by the Secretary 
of State and eagerly demanded by the yelling Tory 
pack below the gangway. The 'Poona Memorial, 
which has never needed apology, is now receiving 
support from unexpected quarters. Dr. Barry, who 
was appointed by the Collector of Poona to examine 
the sanitary condition of the city, and whose report 
encouraged the Tintfs to print an unusually mis- 
chievous and unfair article on ‘‘Brahmin Self- 
‘‘ Government,” has made an important statement. 
He was the special medical officer at l*oona while 
the plague was rife, and he says that as he was 
frequently engaged at the plague hospital the 
European soldiers placed at his disposal lor plague 
-duty were left to themselves all over the city with- 
out an officer to keep them in hand.” This 
statement reminds one of the similar statement in 
the TiniM of India of June 18, that the soldiers 
“ worked in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, far 
from the cogni:sance of their officers.” Dr, Barry 
adds that he had no complaint of misbehaviour, but, 
of course, he was not the officer to whom such com- 
plaints would naturally be addressed. They were 
made to the Plague Committee and afterwards to 
the Govemfnent of Bombay. The authorities in 
India will not make good their slackness in dealing 
•with those complaints by harsh treatment of native 


editors and other suspects. Press prosecutions are, 
at the best, merely symptomatic treatment. At the 
worst they mean government by panic, which can 
lead only to disaster. 


THE COST OP THE “FROWARD” FOLLY. 


“THIS SILENT BLEEDINO TO DEATH.” 


** If we enter on a course of succesitire meanureii of fresh 
taxation, Russia, without moving a man or a gun, need only 
bide hor time. If slow and sure is her game, sut^ly and slowly 
we shall l)e playing her hand for hor.”-^A'*/- Auckland QUvin, 

“The facts which I have brought to your notice may be 
briefly rocapiiulated^au eastern country governed in accord- 
ance with expensive Western ideas ; an immense and poor 
population ; a narrow margin of possible additional reveuuo ; a 
constant tendency for expenditure to outgrow revenue ; a 
system of governmoul in India favourable to increaso of, and 
unfavourable to rtiducfcioii of, expenditiiro ; no tinancial fsoii- 
trol by intelligent and well-informed }>nblic opinion rither in 
India or in England ; iin insuflicUmt check on expenditure in 
India; a remote and imperfect c<mtrol exorcised from England ; 
a revenue spetually liable to fluctuations year to year, and 
growing foreign payments .” — JSir Unvxl Jinrhom\ 

By the courtesy of Colonel IL B. Hanna (formerly 
belonging to the Punjab Front i nr Force and late 
commanding at Delhi) we are ably to rei)roduce from 
his admirable little book, “ Backwards or For- 
wards?” (Westminster: A. Constable and Co.) the 
accomi)an}ing table, containing “ tlie official confes- 
sion of the cost of the Forward Policy to the 
of India, a confession that is very far from telling 
the whole talo of cruel oxac^ions and dangerous 
waste which is the true history of that policy.” 

The table, it is to be noted, does not represent 
fully oven the direct cost of tho forward policy to 
India. Deceptive classificationa in the official ac- 
counts make it impossible to compile a full state- 
ment. 

Nor does the table throw any light on the indirect 
price which the indigent taxpayers of India have had 
to pay. As Colonel Banna says : — “ When we con- 
sider tho enormous amount of labour which, during 
the last eighteen [now, nineteen] years, has been 
turned more or less by force into unproductive 
channels, and the vast number of lives sacriheed 
whether iu the making of military roads and rail- 
ways or in the transport of stores of all kinds to 
distant outposts ; when we add to this drain upon 
India’s first element of prosperiJy — hor industrial 
population — the waste of her resources iu the shape 
of beasts of burden — camels, mules, ponies, donkeys, 
and bullocks — withdrawn for the same xiurposes from 
the service of the peasant in districts where not only 
the actual cultivation of the soil, but often the 
very possibility of such cultivation depends upon 
their use, and from the service of the trader in 
regions where trade has no other means of transit, 
we stand aghast at this silent bleeding to death of a 
people whom most Englishmen honestly desire to 
benefit.” 
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Statement showing Approximate Cost of the Fobwarh Policy on tub North- We&t FRONWm 
• tTP TO 1896 , INCLUDING THE AfOHAN WaR OF 1878 - 79 - 80 , 


I. 

41 . 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIT. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 


xrr. 

XIJI. 


The Afghan War ,, 

Hilitarjr Bailwayfi on the North-West Frontier since the War , . 

Beloohistan Agency Binoe the War. Government Allotment, 1 

Us. 805.600 per annum for sixteen years | 

Special Grants to Beluchistau Agency — 

Beservoir in I’ishin Rg. 261,240 J 

Quetta Water Works . . 490,000 } 

Buildings at Quetta 374,000 ) 

Lease of Quetta Listrict, and subsidy in lieu of right to collect j 

tolls in the Bolan Pass since 1883 j 

ProparatiouN for War with Hussia in 1885 

Special Defence Woi ks on Frontier and Bawal Pindi 
Military Boads v\i Nortli-West frontier ; expended principally \ 
on the Dera Obazi Khan and Pishin road . . . . j 

Afghan Boundaiy Coinniishinns 

Permanent Increase of Indian Army in 1885-80 — 

A. 10,753 British Troops .. Bs. 95,809,200 

B. 19,220 Native Trt.oprt 65,024,000 

C. Defoi ifd Pay of above British Troops 553,000 

Increase in the Native Ponsiou EMtablisbinent, due to the Afghan 1 

War, Waziri and OhitraJ Campaigns, and other expedi- !' 

tiODH on North-West Frontier .. ; 

(/ost to Goveniinonl. (jf Impi^rial Service Troopn , . . . .. 

Bc-OHtabli.Hliiiient and IVlaintcnaTieo of British Agency at Gilgit — 

A. For thrf^ years, at the rate of Rs. 50,000 

a your Bs.150,000 ^ 

B. For four years, at the rate of Rs. 200,000 

a year , , , , . , . . , , 

Special Grant 


XIV. 


C. 

J). 

K. 

F. 

G. 


Transport 


800,000 

90,000 

481,500 

754.000 

300.000 

400.000 J 


XV. 


XVJ. 


Bc-occupaiicii of the Kurani N'alley in 1S02-93, at Bs. 450,000 

per an ham, for three years .. ) j 

Grants ft>r so-('.alioil MobilisHtion — I 

A. Bs. 2,035,000 \ j 

B. 600,000 f 

0. 1891 2,134,000 ( 

T>. 1892 (>IG,000jl 

Additional 'J^imunport Animals, Ite-mounts, and Mules— i 

A. 18i#l Ba. 1,321,000 1 I 

B. iso;; 207,000 } i 

C. ISIG .. 237,000) I 

XVn. lliso in price of food, forage, and increase of numliorof animals ' 

to Ixj fed — 

A. iSS9 Ra. 795,000 \ 

B. l^^92 1,500,000 ( 

C. 1893 700,000 1 

D. 1891 490,000; 

Kxpeditions on North-West Frontier since 1888-89 . . - . . 


xviir. 

XIX. Minor operations (not scheduled) since 1881-85 
XX. 


XXI. 

xxn. 

XXIIJ. 


Waziri Campaign, including cost of Delimitation Commission, ^ 
Fortified Post and Toehi Ctiutonmeuts , . . . . . j 

Chitral Campaign, including occupation of Chitral during jwstl 

and pn^sent y«ar 

Khyher BifLes raised after the War 

Sul^idies — 

A. Amir of Afghanistan .since the War Rs. 21,000,000 


B. Khyberies 


C. 

D. 


Bttler f»f Chitral and his brtdhers 
Gomal Chiefs since 1890 


1,100,640 

60,000 

296,760 


Mupm. 
223410, 000^ 

103,967,9102 

13,849,000 

1,134,240 

715,000 

22,880,710 

30.000. 000» 
2 , 000 , 000 ^ 
1,700.000 

162,286,100 

15. 591. . 300 
1,400,000 


3,005,500 

1.850.000 

5,385,000-* 

1,825,000'^ 

3.485.000 

5,075,050 

3,239,100 

3.821.000 

■21,500,000 

1,398,240 

22,857,40P 


B. Other small Chiefs on North-West Frontier 100,000 j - * 
Total Rupws^ .J .. 


Sir Evelyn Barbg« Fiaanouil H«mber ol 
the Viceroy’s Oonnbil. 
Administrative Reports on Ri^ays in 
Xndia. 

/ Mo)al md Matmal India^ 

\ 1893-94, p. 157. 

financial Statements— 

1889-90, p. 15, par. 31. 

1891- 92. ,, 23, „ 10, 

1892- 93, „ 32, „ 84. 

f J^t'Offrens and (Jonditim of JndiOf 1891-92, 
i p. 15. 

Official Estimate. Return, dated, Indi^ 
Office, June 8, 1804. 

Approximate. 

Financial Statement— 1888-89, p, 10. 

Financial StatementB — 

1885-86, p. 22, par. 52. 

1894-05, „ 27, „ 118. 

f Official Estimate. Return, dated, India 
\ Office, June 8, 1894. 

Approximate. 

TtogrcM and Condition of Jndia^ 1894-95^ 
p. ICO. 


, 11 . 

83. 

11 . 

414. 

121 . 

-1893-94, p. 7, 


JUu'' Jivokf ChittaU p. 20, 

Financinl Statements— 

1803- 94, p. 7, par. 

1894-95, „ 21, ,, 

1893-94, „ 7, „ 

1893- 94, „ 13, „ 

1894- 9.5, „ 28, „ 

f Financial Statement — 

) par. 11. 

Financial Statements — 

1889- 00, p. 24, par. 57. 

1890- 91, „ 8, „ 12. 

1892-03, „ 8. „ 13. 

1892.93, 32, „ 84. 

Financial Statements — 

1892- 93, p. 8, par. 13. 

1801-95, ,, 6, „ 9. 

1804- 95, „ 28, „ 121. 

Financial Statements — 

1889-90, p. 24, par. 67. • 

1893- 94, „ 7, „ U. 

1893- 94, „ 27, „ 03.,. , 

1894- 95, „ 28, „ 121. 

Official Estimate. Return, dote^' India 
Oflico, June 8, 1894. 

Official Estimate. * 

f Financial Statements— 1895-96, p. 15, 
; par. 50, and p. 66, par. 200. ; 
f 1896-97, 1>, 34, par. 132. 

I Financial Statement— L896-97, p. 7, 
\ par. 1 1, apd footnote. 
rrofp'ens and Conditim of India, 
p. 17. 

13 yem’s at 12 lakhs," 3 at 18 lakhs. 
Vrogrek^i md Condition of India, 1891-92, 
p. 17. 

Chitral BooJi, pp. 9 and 13. 

Brogroka a^id Condition ff India, 1891-92, 
p. 17. 

Progrask and Condition of India, 1891-92, 
pp. 10 and 18. ^ 


1 Five inlllioTifi nlerlitig were contributed by the EnsUBh Exehcfiwcr to the War ExponSf*. 

a Provision Ih made in'Uie r ' ' " """ 

^ A large emu btiH been i 


ploce, «t,rategifl lonfle. and defence* 
formed at Rawal 


Httdi, and n defeoftive post at Multan.** - 
* Tlii*iiuui only r ■**“* 


•Jndiah 1890-W, 

t’aces b yond tee 

^ ^ ^ ^ . tij n ff tliH old otws. 

3»nm«lonYs wle in the for B*. ** for prepuMtiooB for mobilisation of the Field Army.” 

The maintenance of the Transport Ilrauoh of the Commissariat Deiwrtinent cost, in 1893-91, no 1 ms Uu&n 118.3,408,110; yet, in the 4 
following year, it binkc down when culUd upon to provide carriage for the Division of lu,C00 men mobilised for the ivliof of C'Uiti'ul. 


J repr^ents a small portion ol tlie iiionoy exfiended on military ro^s in .Baluchistan and other pl« 
Indus, a's largo suiiis are annually disbursed by both the nillitap' and civH de^rtments it^o nildiny new rvads and main^uun 
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WHEN IS A PEONTIBE NOT A PEONTIEE? 

(FBOX Air AJKlIiD-IirBlAir OOSBBSPOStlXDrT.) 

What is a frontier ? ‘What do di^erently coloured 
areas on a map represent ? Any scbool-boy, it might be 
taken for granted, oould readily reply to these questions. 
And yet if we look at recently published maps of the 
North-Western frontier of India we shall find that, as 
regards at least that part of the globe, a frontier is not 
a frontier ; and, further, we shall see that the familiar 
“ coloured-red ” of British India is swept over territory 
that is not, never has been, and never will be British 
territory. In Stanford’s map, just published, of “ The 
North-Western Frontier of India ” the line that marks 
the border in the renon west of Peshawur between 
British India (coloured red) and Afghanistan (coloured 
^een) intersects the Khyber route leading from that 
city to Kabul, some three miles to the west of Lundi 
Eotal. Hiat post, therefore, Ali Musjid and Fort 
Maude, are thus all on the ** coloured-red” area of the 
map, and consequently appear as within British terri- 
tory. It is not possible to believe that either in this map 
or in other maps of the North-Western frontier of India 
that have been published of late years, and in which the 
frontier^ is similarly nveu between that country and 
Afghanistan, this comd have been done without the 
knowledge of the India Office and the frontier military 

experts.” It may be accepted as certain that both 
^ve been consulted in the matter, and equally certain 
is it that this fanciful laying down of the frontier of 
India has been deliberately authorised. The unreserved 
acceptance of the views of a military clique^ whoso head- 
quarts have been established for some years past at 
“silly Simla,” has unquestionably landed the Govem- 
luenl of India in an almost hopeless entanglement. The 
North-Western frontier maps of India and a recently 
published utterance of a distinguished Central Asian 
traveller on the so-called ” forwara policy,” of which it 
would appear he is a warm advocate, prove this, to say 
nothing of the present attitude of the tribes occupying 
the country all the way along from the Tochi Eiver in 
the south to the Swat Eiver in the north, who have been 
stung into the frenzy of a fanatical war with us by our 
irritating policy, and who are now shedding their blood 
in the desperate hope of retaining their greatly cherished 
independence, which we have given them every reason to 
believe we were bout on destroying. 

Those of us who imderstaud the term frontier as mean- 
ing the border dividing one country from another country, 
and who reganl the differently coloured areas on a map 
as showing the extent of territory respectively held by 
States whose domiuiims are adjacent to one another, will 
of course be told that the North-Western frontier of 
India, as now drawn, is “the scientific frontier” of India. 
The meaning of this term no man born of woman has 
either yet ever understood or been able to give of it a 
reasonable or intelligible explanation. The great belt of 
country extending from Mastuj and Chitral on the north, 
to Bunnoo on the south, that is to say, the region border- 
ing the Punjab, the most north-western province of 
India, and on the for side of which from India “the 
scientific frontier” is drawn, being of the nature it is, 
wild and most difficult of access from either side, the 
term conveys, as a matter of fact, no iutell^ible meaning 
at all, and never will do so. It was coined for more 
than one purpose. One was to throw a halo of profound 
sagacity on the visionaij views of the Simla Taubans, 
who eventually oonvinoea themselves that Chitral, if held 
by India, might be regarded as a bastion flanking the 
fiank attack of the main attack that Eussia might some 
day make on India. All this in a country where to keep 
a mule on his legs for a few weeks in the year requires 
months and montiis of careful preparation. Another was 


to reassure, in a certain measure, as well as to mystify, 
John Bull. Et oould not be looked upon as the one to 
bear the cost of this policy, puzzling though it was. 
“The scientific frontier” of India was dearly uie oonnern 
of the Indian exchequer, and not of the Imperial. As 
regards this — the cost of the luxury of a adenrifio frontier 
of India— the advocates of the forward policy were wise 
in their generation in ^ving it the term they did, for as 
lon|f as things wont fairly smooth, the rupees for estab- 
lishing posts, making roads, and bribing tribal chiefs in 
the Ijdt, would be shelled out of the Indian treasury 
without ^ving rise to any serious clamour out of India. 

When is a frontier not a frontier ? Given the map of 
the North-Western frontier of India, find the frontier. 
This is what Captain Youughusband, the very dis- 
tinguished Central Asian traveller alluded to above, is 
reported to have said on the subject. In the course of a 
recent interview with a representative of Eeuter’s Agency, 
Captain Tounghusbaud said : “ The forts ” — that is to 
say, the Khyber pass forts, Lundi Koial, Ali Musjid, 
etc. — “are not in Britisli territory.” The fightine has 
taken place, he explains, “in the groat belt of in- 
dependent tribes who can turn out some 200,000 fighting 
men.” It is this great tract of wild country, now 
“coloured red” in the maps, and thus appearing to 
be British territory, as we have diown, that it has 
been “the policy of the Government of India for 
some years past gradually to get within their control.” 
“These hillmen,” Captain Younghusbaiid says, “are 
never very slow to find reason for fighting, and when 
they see a post in their country held by infidels it is no 
very difficult task for the Mullahs to incite them to attack 
it.” And yet knowing this full well, as the Government 
of Inffia must have done, it has authorised during the 
last few years, in deference to the views of the Simla mili- 
tary clique, the scattering broadcast of small military garri- 
sons over the length and OToadth of this groat belt. Cajjtoin 
Younghusbaiid considers that the “duty of Empire,” 
though it may take us luilf-a-conturyj..will drive us, 
whether it will “ be prudent or the revc/ise, into effecting 
control over every one of these: turbulent tribes on the 
Indian frontier.” In a remarkable letter by Mr. George 
Curzon, published in the Times whenihe present Govern- 
ment reversed the policy of their predecessors and retained 
Chitral, that gentleman termed the policy of those who 
differed from his views, and who were of opinion that 
establishing scattered posts in the tribal country was 
wrong in a political as well as a military sense, the 
“ Policy of Drift.” In a letter as remarkable —only in 
another sense, as the writer was intimately acquainted 
with the borderland and the tribes inhabiting it — also 
published by the Times at the time, Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain reiiliod that the “Policy of Drift” was applicable 
rather to the views of those advocating wild BChemes of 
indefinitely extending the control of the Government of 
India over countries outside and far lieyond its proper 
frontier. As to who was right let this xeceut statement 
of Captain Younghusband speak. “ Whether prudent or 
the reverse ” we must go on even if it takes us fifty years I 
The views then published by Sir Neville Chamberlain on 
the question were eminently sound, as everyone who had 
taken the trouble to form his own opinion on the subject, 
unbiassed by the shouting of a numerically strong party, 
must have soon. That he was one who was fully com- 
petent to form a sound opinion on the subject was shown 
in a letter then pubUi^ea by a distingpiished officer who 
had served under him. General Browulow wrote that 
those who had served under Sir Neville Chamberlain 
respected his “ political sagacity and experience, no less 
than they admired him as a hard-fighting soldier.” 

If smything were wanring to prove how inept has been 
our trans-frontier policy of late years and how unsound 
the views of the iwto^ clique at Simla as regards the 
strategical value of distant garrisons and posts in a wild 
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and as yet unoonquered oountry » it is afforded by Oaptam 
Yapigbuaband’s ingenaons remark^ *‘tho couree f that 
ia, in the trans-frontier belt! which the rulers of India 
h^e to follow is practically laid down by circumstances, 
ana is beyond their control.” History so far has not 
taught us that either great statesmen or great generals 
have deliberately put their countries, whose policy they 
guided and whose armies they oommanded, into circum- 
stance beyond their control. Cax>tain Younghusband 
added that **the eventual outcome of the outbreak will 
probably be a more lasting but solid setUoment of the 
frontier than has ever yet existed.” Nothing is reported 
as having been said by him as to the cost of this probable 
result of an army of 59,000 men with 90 guns being assem- 
bled on and beyond the iiroper frontier of India to put 
down the outbreak. Englishmen will soon have to realise 
that as regards this, successive Governments having 
authorised the present disastrous policy, the Imperial 
Treasury will have to bear the cost, as it wiU be im- 
possible for India to do so with an exchequer on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Once this were realised, no time 
would be lost in giving India the definiio frontier on the 
North-West that stood it in good stead during the Indian 
rebellion of forty years ago. And those who believe that 
that frontier is the true frontier in that region of our 
Indian Empire would be spared such statements as the 
notorious one of Mr. Balfour when the present Govom- 
nieut reversed the honest and statesmanlike policy of 
Lord Kosebory’s Government as regards Chitral. In 
justifying the retention of that mud-fort after our 
garrison had been relieved, and contrary to her Majesty^s 
proclamation to the tribes. Mr. Balfour said in the House 
of Cotinnoiis, when charged with extending by that act 
thcj bountlaries of the Empire, that we had not extended 
the boundaricis <jf the Empire, inasmuch us the Govem- 
mont of India cannot use the troops of India beyond th^' 
^ boundaries of India without statutory provision. There 
had b(?en no statutory provision, 'flie Government bad 
used Indian lr^)ps within the tendtory of Ohitral. “ So 
it followfjd,’ j!te added, “ that Ohitral is within and not 
witlu>ut the boundaries of the Empire of ludhi.’* 


AN OFFIOIAL “NON POSSUMUS.” 
(raoai A oobbsspondient.) 

The other day the pai>ors and Chambers of Commerce 
in Britain were roused a little from the dulness of the 
“ goosiiberry ” season by a lleport on the Trade of the 
British Empire and Foreign Competition. That report 
is issued as the consequence of the circular sent from 
the Colonial Office in Nov(*mber, 1S9.), requesting infor- 
mation from all the Colonies rosiiecting the competition 
from fondgn sources in the Colonies with goods produced 
by Grt*at Jiritain and its Colonics. Comparative statistics 
and specific notes on a schedule of goods in competition, 
including sixty-eight heads of merchandise, were sought. 
Tlie fat volume recently issut'd is the result, and there 
can bo no doubt as to the interest it has awakened, 
or the iuiportanccT of the matter in hand. At home 
X>arties which are frequently at loggerheads as to com- 
mercial ]>olioy unite in a cordial api^rcciatiou and ap- 
proval of the stop taken by the Colonial Le^'tment. 
Ill the Colonies the question was very heartily entei- 
tained, and from some of the chief of them elaborate 
roi)licH ore furnished, which are the result of much labour 
and enquiry. Very important documents of an elaborate 
character have been sent from Ceylon, the Straits Setlle- 
nients, and Hong Kong, raising questions of pressing 
importance to all engaged in commerce. From every 
part of the globe, save one, the i^esponso to this effort to 
stimulate trade must have been i^atifying to its pro- 
moters. Save one— and that is India ! 


Of ooune, the Oolonial Office could not officially com^ 
municate with India, and aO| at , the instance of thd 
Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, Lord 'George Hamilton 
moved the Indian Govemnmt to attend to the docu- 
ments forwarded. . ** The Government of India,” he said, 

“ will be directed to give your proposal careful and, if 
possible, favourable consideration.” The volume now in 
question contains at the end a return from India, the 
perusal of which must have stirred up feelings of 4 mixed 
sort in some (quarters. 

No complamt can be made respecting the statistical 
matter supplied ; it is well got up, and in form excellent. 

The result, on the basis suggested from the Oolonial 
Office, is that of Indian trade ^ected, vis., of iinj>ort8 of * 
goods of which more than five per cent, is of foreign 
importation— in 1984, of the total of £7,395,180, 
£1,718,810 were foreign imports; in 1889, of £11,367,110, 
there were £3,141,950; and in 1894, of £11,695,540, 
there were £4,279,230. In other Words, the foreign 
X>ercontago of the total in 1884 Was 24*0 ; in 1889, 

27*0 ; and in 1894, 36*6 ; which shows an increase, a 
cumulating and accelerating increase, of 12^ per 
cent, during the ten years in question. Other cal- 
culations show that the figures for the years chosen 
are a fair average for the period. Then, with respect 
to the points suggested for specific discussion, viz., 
I>rice, quality, and finish, suitability of the goods for 
the market, packing, and false marking, the notes 
are much like those from the Colonies in their 
trend and suggestion. The commerce of India with 
Britain and her Colonies has been aff<*cted by, in addition 
to reasons topographical and geograiffiical, a greater 
care on the part of competitors for the quality oi goods 
suiting the means of purchasers, thus affecting j[)rio6 ; by 
the kind of articles imported, which in many cases are 
non-British products ; and by a study of the taste and 
prejudices of purchasers. All these, it is quite clear, 
are practical matters which arc being taken to heart in 
England, notwithstanding a kind of ne^tive consola- 
tion, from tho suggestion that the qiiidity of British 
goods in many cases is too high for the puri>oso sought. 
Koferring to Germany, Austria, and Belgium, it is 
remarked of cutlery and hardware (and the same applies 
to other goods, such as metals) that “tho same three 
countries are thrusting their hardware and cutlery 
vigorously upon tlie Indian market. Although the 
articles arc decidedly inferior, they are, being much 
cheaper than English cutlery and hardware, extensively 
used by natives.” How suggestive that Bass & Co. have 
seized the idea, and brew a specially light beer for Indian 
consumption ! Not less significant in another direction 
is the reference to salt, which has now to be brought 
from Germany since a “ syndicate combined to pool the 
X»rofit8 of English production and raise the i)rice of salt 
to a high figure,” and heni the “ the quality is similar to 
the quality of Cheshire salt.” Monopolies may suit 
individuals — they blister communities. These facts are 
interesting, and they may bo found to be of the deepest 
import in reference to the productive trade of tin) Empire. 
They should i)robably be scanned witli caution, how- 
ever impressive and suggestive in detail, as each Colony 
almost is for trade purjioses foreign to every other, and 
there may be a question whether the basis of the enquiry, 
the Empire a/^ainst the world, is commercially and econo- 
mically a valid one. There cannot be a question, how- 
ever, that it is highly useful to jjet returns showing the 
drift of trade, snl that occasionally in cousidei'able 
detail. 

That being so, although the report from India says it 
is “slightly modified and enlarged” when compared 
with the instructions given in the Oolonial Office circular 
—a fact not easily x^oroeptible, especially when compjired 
with tho other replies — ^it must bo said that the Indian 
re})ly leaves much to be desired, especially in tone and 
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temper. The compiler makes it abundantly clear that 
he regarded the; whole thing as a nuisance. But, sparing 
our own comment, the better way is to quote the leading 
paragraph of the report preceding the tables, lleferring 
to the points suggested by the Colonial (Moe for discus- 
sion (given above), Lord George Hamilton is told from 
Simla that : 

“The last of these beads may he dismissed from con- 
sideration with the remark that the Indian law relating to 
merchandise marks, which is in substance the same as the 
iEInglish law. pevents, or should prevent, the substitution of 
foreign for Bntish goods under the disguise of false marking.” 
That ” or should prevent ” is for loftiness combined 
with recklessness hard to beat. But more remains. His 
lordship the Secretary for India must luidcrstaud more, 
as follows : 

“As regards the other heads, it will be evident to your 
lordship that it would not he pussiblo for uh to discuss them as 
proposed without au olab«)rate inreliiniaary investigation, oou- 
duoted by the aid of commercial bodies, and with the assist^uioe 
of importers. Wo do not. gather that such investigation is 
suggested to us, and therefore we huve deemed it unnecessary 
to undertake an enquiry, which is more properly one for in- 
dividual traders interested in particular Imsinesses than for the 
Government. Some of the information required is moreover of 
such a nature that probably traders would object to communi- 
cate it to us.” 

Now tliat reply, this lecture, urns sent from Simla on 
May 20, 1896, when the circular from the Oobmial Office 
had been acknowledged by tht* India Office in December, 
1895. So that five months after date the writer opines 
that an investigation wnth the aid of commercial bodies 
and importers cannot, surely, bo suggested to him— such 
a thing was business— not for Government 1 Now, the 
volume itself is the best answer to rids— offi<iial iinjmrti- 
nonce. Cither Governments have respondtKl heartily. 
We said that the writer, iueaning thereby some official 
at Simla or Oalcuita, opint*s as above ; but this precious 
document, with its truculent hijit that details of the 
course of trade are not the business of Government, is 
signed by “ Elgin, G. 8. White, J. We.stland, J. Wood- 
bum, M. I). ChaluKTs, E. H. II. Collen, and A. C. 
Trevor,” which makes it. all the more remarkable. Must 
we, therefore, conclude tluit consultation rrith chambers 
of commerce and with individual importers resi»octing 
the drift of trade is quite beneath the notice of the Indian 
Government? India's ports dealt with a traffic of 
merchandise only in 189J-o of Ilx. 182 , 000 , 060 , and shall 
it be said of this that tin? rulor.s are not con<jemod, afb*r 
five months’ cousideraitlon, wdth iiivestigiiting in detail 
the welfare of such a vast ijouiinerce ! And how shall 
W8 regard the Secretary of Stale for India’s attitude in 
this matter He represents the paramount power, the 
Imperial Goveniment, so-called ; but has ho resented the 
scolding, the sciorn, the sublime^ disdain, the dcxjuinentary 
kicking, here administej’tMl to his lordly, or shall we say 
his very unlordly, meek pelf? When the Imperial 
Government directs such an administrative enquiry to be 
made, will it be permitted the Indian officials to scold 
the Secretary of State and ttdl him that ho does not know 
his busmesa ? 


The present position of Indian finance may, at least, 
be shrewdl}'^ guessed at by aid of two recent statements 
in the overland pajiers ; (a) the revenue receipts to the 
end of July, that is, for one-third of the current financial 
year, ” are a crore and a half worse than up to the same 
date last year” ; and (h) ** the cash balance in the Trea- 
suries and Presidency banks is mrie croins h gainst Jiftemi 
crores on the same date (that is, the end of August) last 
year.” Thus the loss of income and the excess of outgoings 
present on the' face of things a deficit of seven and a-half 
crores of rupees — Ex. 7,500,000, But this is only on the 
face of it. The depletion of the cash babtnCe only 
X>artially indicates the excess of expenditure. 


THE SENTENCE ON ME. TILAK. 


OPINIONS OP THE BEITISH PBE8S. 


Th» Stastdaiid (September 16.) 

The facts relied upon by the prot^eoution are, ^haps, of dess 
importance than the Judge's sumiulng up. and his definition of 
what constitutes sedition. Disaficotion, Mr. Justice Stcaohey 
said, meant hostility or ill-will of any sort towards the Gk>veni- 
ment. Whoever attempted to excite such feelings was liable 
to punishment under the Pend Code . * ' Not action but feeling 
was the lest ” ; by which is meant, wo proeiune, that there is 
no need to prove an attempt to incite active disloyiilty. To 
inoito, or attempt to incite, disloyal feelings, or “ ill-will of any 
sort ” is an ofienco. “ Comments upon a Goveniment measure 
if they excite hatred of Ooveriunent,” come within tho 
moaning of the Section ; and therefore render the commentator 
liable to the puiiishmont provided. The law being thus 
interpreted, it is difficult to see how tho jury could have come 
to any other (.oncUisiim. Rightly or wrongly, the judge loft 
them no option. At the same time, it must bo confessed that 
if his remarks liavc been correctly reported, the judge gave a 
stricter meaning to the words of tho Code than will bo found in 
the explanations that have provicuislj- been accepted by jurists 
and by the Law Courts. The lute Sir Jiiincs Stephen who was 
responsible for this section of the IViuil Code, used tb« follow- 
ing language: — “You may say wloit you like about any 
Government measurtj, you may puhllsli or speak wbat you 
please, so long as you say or write what is consiHtent with a 
disposition to render obedience to t)i»’ lawful autliority of the 
Government.” Might it not be contended that hatred and 
detestation of the Ciovcrnnieut iini hoiiictimes compatible, or in 
practice may be co-exiHlont, with n dihposition to obey the 
commands of a stronger jM>wer : Wc have it on the aufchfuity 
of a late Lieutenant -Governor of Bengal tloil , in the opinion of 
the ablest lawyers in India. forcIbUj resistunce to Goveniiuent 
must be distinctly advocated tc» bring a newspaper withiu tho 
8<5op0 of tlio law. Uzi(|aoMtionably. Mr .fusUce Straoliey has 
given greater elasticity to tint woriliug of tlic Code. 

Ti£e Satthiday Rkvikw. (September l.>.) 

It is much to be regretted that a tost friia for soditious 
writing, luid the authorittitivc exjiosition of tho present penal 
law, could not have boon held ov<.r souio (piostion Icks cjilcii- 
latcd to stir U> their depths the most violent feelings of the 
native comiminity. It is not lo'^s unforTunate tli'ii the murder 
of two of its ft.#., Govemmont’s ) «»tVicors, shortly after tho 
Mcdiiious articles apjioarod, iiuiy have seeiricd to give to tho 
prosecution by the Govemment on this occasion an air of 
vindictiveness .siid retaliation tather ihuu of a culm adminib- 
trative act. rublic sympathy will be with the condemned 
man. He will be regarded as one who has dared publicly 
to avow native scntiincntH, and to assail tho administration 
at a moment w'hen it Oiveatened tho inviolability of hearth 
and homo, and as having fallen a victim to bis honourable 
ambition. The Hev(*rity of the sentence will certainly tu.»t 
lessen the ni>proval and m’-oguitiou with which Mr. Gangadhar 
Tilak’s appeals Imve been regarded by those to whom they 
were address«fd. .Justice may have been meted out in tho 
High Court of Bmubay to tlit> satisfaction of the Goveniment, 
but in native r)]nnion it. is the Government itself which will be 
condemned. What it has to do now is to put itself right as soon 
and as best it can with tho local community, whose most valued 
privileges it has Iwicn compelled, however unwillingly, to dis- 
regard. The. authorities at 8imla, on the other hand, will 
scarcely consid(ir tlio in-OHent moment opportune for recom- 
mending a niore stringent press law, and accentuating native 
disooutent at suc,h on unfortunate crisis, by throwing further 
difficulties in tlio way of its free expression. 

Tux Daily Ouno7?iciLB. (September 16.) 

Had it not been for the murders of Lieutenant Ayerst and 
Mr. Rand nothing would over have betm heard of the recent 
** sedition ” of the native press. Wo have no synmthy with 
incitement to crime masquerading as oritidsm.. But in this 
particular case tho prosecution admitted their inability to con- 
nect the murders with the articles. This, afW all, is the im- 
portant point. Did these articles amount to an incitement to 
murder ? The prosecution ofiered no evidence ; oaid in ^the 
absence of ovidenoo there must remain a doubt of the jostico 
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of SO severe a senteuce on the accused After all, here 

is the main |>oiut. In ell i^se Indian trials there is no 
evidence of anythinip that approaches concerted aodition. 
WiMnesSf discontent, misohieyous rubbish, there may be in 
ple^y . But we have got on with it, and we shall get on with 
it a{|[ain. Prove real seditloU’—above all, ooiiolusively connect 
it with crime — and we should all favour sharp, stem punit^- 
meiit. But when it comes to overhauling poems, aud con- 
structing elaborate innuendoes from eulogies of picturesque, and 
popular bandits — above all, when the attempt is made to apply 
to the hystma of Oriental oratory the standards of a less 
fervid imagination, one feels that the Government are on a 
perilous pa&. 

The MaNCHXBTEa GtrAuniAH. (September Id.) 

Mr. Tilak has been convicted, and though in his oa^e the 
moi^irous absu^iiy of a life scmtence has been avoided, the 
punishment intlioted is one that could only be justified by a very 
serious ott’euce. Whether Mr. Tilak’s offence was or was not 
so serious it is difficult to decide, in view of the incompleteness 
of the reports at present to liand. The whole matter of the 
press prosecutions aud, we may add, of the general ptilicy of 
coercion in India has yet to be threshed out. But the Indian 
Govcruuiout will make a grave and perhaps an irremediable 
mistake if it suppos<7s that a few years of “resolute govern- 
ment” are all that is needed in the Empire for whhdi it is 
responsible. Press proseoutuius may suppress those overt 
expressiouH of discontent which roach aod perhaps offend 
Englisli ears. They earmot in a country like India T-ouch the 
really dangorous inothods of disseminatiTig discontent or oven 
• cemeerting mcasiires of rcMistancG. The difliculty of our position 
in India is that we are strangers among the pf?oplo. That wo 
remain Htraugers is perhaps our main defect as a governing race. 
Ihit for this very r«as»>n we shall never materially liinder the 
propagation of seditious idftns by striking at those methods of 
expression which a few educated liutians have borrowed from 
ourhclvcs. W« may be sure that as long as w© give our 
Indian fellow-subjects just cause for di.^conteni they vill not 
la(<k (tppf)rtunity for coinmunicating their resentment one 
another. What an editor proclaims upon tin' hoiiset^tps thou- 
•saiids will be wliispeiiug in the bazaars, mul wc shall not stop 
them though wo were send every journalist in India to gaol. 
Aud is it not psiii^ible to learn something from this seditious 
press r' When we are told tliat the jiuople arc opprf'ssed with 
taxes, ouglit wo not to begin by acknowledging the simple 
truth of the statemezvt, and go on to TecogDise that this is a 
definite source of dii#outeDt to remove which would do soiue- 
thing really eli'octual towards checking the utteranc.© of 
M'ditious Hi’utiments, l^'causc it wuidd mitigate thos>e souti- 
incnts tljcmselvcb ‘r The truth is that the adoption of the 
“ forward ” frontier ]»olic,y Ijas starved India. Wo can 
liardly expect cheerful contentment in a country which wo are 
draining of its rosources in order to maintain a policy most 
doubtful advantage to ourselves and of no interest at all to the 
lieoplo who have to pay for it. 

The Daily News. (September lo.) 

It Bcemed at first as if Mr. Tilak was likely to fare as ill ; 
for, according to first roporU, be was unable to obtain the 
frervices of a really able counsel in Bombay ; and Mr, Pugb 
pi'acti(tGS in Calcutta. To us in Eogluud it is a matter of 
course that the worst of criminals should be defended, and not 
simply defended, but should have their case put before the 
juiy by the ablest counsel they can fee. But in India, very 
unhappily, there is marked reluctance on tije part of counsel 
to appear against the Govermnent, not merely in r case of 
sedition, but in any c»lKo whatever. It would bo a wise coarse 
on the part of high Government officials to guide the practice 
aud the feeling steudily into tho healthier grooves of a larger 
freedom and a larger confidence. The case, further, shows 
tliat the excited demands for stronger measures of legal sup- 
pression of native newspafiers were entirely out of place. The 
arm of tho existing law has reached Mr. Tilak in a case of the 
mo^ subtle nature. ITow much easier, then, must it be to deal 
■with the more blatant and unconaidered efiusious of more ex- 
cited aud less ingenious scrilies ! 

Tarra. (September 23.) 

Our Empire, in fact, hangs upon the religions difPerenees 
that exist between Hindus aud Mubommadaus. They do not 
love us, but they love each other less. 'Once let patriotism get 
the better of religious autagouism, and our flmpire would be 


in seriotts dosagar, . In tho world’s history this has more tlum ' 
cnee oo<}9UTed. .... We ought loug ago to have endeawomed 
to gradually teach the uatiyos how to govern themselves^ Btd! 
this we have not been prepared to do, because we know mt 
self-govemment would mean that India ia no to he 

dmined Of her Tesoufoes for our basiefit . VlTe have so thorou^y 
adoptedthe dootriue that the Eastexists al<ne for the good el the 
West, and that Orientals, not being endowed by Provideoae 
with the ability to rule themselves, ought to be ruled by 
Westerners as the Vicegerents of Providence, that we are wir 
-able to free ourselves from it. Equality between them and ns 
we do not reoogui^e. They are the subordinate race : we are 
the ruling race in the scheme of the Universe. 

Tax Biax. (Soptomper 15.) 

Mr. Justioo Strachey^s summing-up in the ^lak case, and 
his sentence of eighteen months* ligorous impriscmflient upon 
the defendant, may well fill the best friends of British ruU in 
India— among whom we take leave to count oursolvee^wiffa 
consternation and dismay. These of us who habitually read 
Anglo-Indian newspapers like the PioweAr, tbo Ttin^Wfhmanf 
the Madras Mdtl^ and the Ttmen of India have been driven 
during tho past few weeks to the i^omdusiou that a liirgm 
section of Anglo-lxidian society had temporarily lost its head. 
But we still cxp(‘cted to find coolnehs and level- hcadedness on 
tho bench of the High Court. The expectation, it is plain, 
was too sanguine. What we find is not coolness and level*' 
headedness, hut tho unreason of panic .... if w© had raoh 
law as this at home, ©very Tory Government would be justified 
in sending every Eiboral editor, and every Liberal Govezn* 
luont in sending every Tory ^tor, to gaol. It may be 
replied that India is not England. No doubt. Bnt the point 
is that Sir James Stephen’s interpretation of his own law 
might without absurdity have been employed in this oountry. 
Mr. Strachey’s interpretation would be merely ludicrous. If 
every jouninlist is to go tf> prison who excites small aud mild 
feelings of ill-will against the Government of the dag, we had 
better abolish newspapers ■adthout more ado. The sentence 
upon Mr. Tilak will, tv© ussumi*. be revised and reduced. 
But wlwit ■will be the effect of Mr. Stinohey’s endeavour to 
apply Kussiun or Turkish inethod.s to the Indian Press? If it 
w’ore taken >m<>u sly, itw'ould simply have the effect of driving 
discontent systematically inwards. That would be a mis- 
fortune in liny country, but it would L)e a calamity in India, 
where by the vtiy natui© of the case it is difficult for the 
(lovemment to be adequately necpiainted with the mo'veanent 
of ideas among its millions of subjects. 

Newcastle Daily Leadke. (Septemlior 10.) 

We cannot congratulate either the Indian or the Imperial 
Govcminont on the result. The full reports of the trial have 
not been received, but tho telegraphic snniinaries pretty clearly 
indicute that the hostile articles wore not judgeil with that 
impartiality which British justice demands The weak- 

ness of tho case against the prisoner was well illustrated in the 
Judge’s summing up. lie encouraged the Jury to connect the 
articles and tho murders, although tiie prosecution failed io' 
produce one connecting link, aud he gave a definitiou of dis- 
utfcction so sweeping Unit we arc safe to say that if Indian 
law were applied to this country the most respectable news- 
papers would not be safe one single day from prosecution. 
Dl’^uff'ection he defined as hostility or ill-wdll of any kind 
towards the Government, and anything which tends tci produce 
this ill-will came within the meaning of the Act and ■was 
punishable. It was not nec.©S!»ary to show, he contended, that 
active resistanc^i was recommended. The use of words calcu- 
lated to produce hatred was sufficient. How, vre should film* 
to ask, W'ould the Cori'^ervative now^papers in this country 
which are applauding the verdict have fared had their vehemcmt 
denunciations of more than one Liberal Government, witb^ their 
iiisinuations of the l^asest motives, bceu snbj<^ct to the test 
applied to Mr. Tilak’s articles? But of couise tbrrc is one 

law In India and another in Great Britain The most 

dangerous symptom of all is that this campaign against the 
native newspapers, which have hitherto been regarded as 
hsmlasB safety valves, is but one phase of a proaeQs of reaction 
which is gradually introducing into India KusMian methods of 
administration. Costly frontier wars are adding daily to the 
discontent, and the only remedies which the xnilitHiy difue, 
who^e infiueuee at Calcutta and London is daily. increaamg, 
can discover are those which the Clears and Bussian burea«t- 
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craoy teaort to. Let ua take care that repreaaion does not 
generate in India (secret Boeietiee that may he m<n^e tronhleflome 
&an even those vrith M^hich Russia is honeyeombed. 


THE DEPORTATION OP THE NATU 
BROTHERS. 

t 


SovTH Wales Daily Kvwb. (Septemher 16.) 

It may he needful to imprison the man who tries to soatter 
marks among gunpowder; hut the primary fault lies with 
Ihose who m&o the gunpowder. War* pesttleno 0 » and famine 
have made India’s condition most grievous ; and an enormoiM 
economio drain, the outoome of a defeotive system of admini- 
stration, has for many years steadily tended to imi^verish the 
country. For the war and the economio drain, British 
Government is responsible. The Mstilence is a misfortune. 
The rigours of famine would have beeu lessened materially if 
the insurance fund had not been misappropriated to other 
purposes hy the British rulers. Seeing that these things are so 
and that every educated man like Mr. Tilak in India knows 
them to he so, and that Britain has direct responsibility for 
so much of the evil from which the peninsula snfEers, it is 
worse than folly to rejoioe over imprisonment of a patriot 
and to fail in recognition of the real nature of tlie evils ne has 
exposed. The ftnancial condition of India is very serious, and 
the finances are but a reflex of the whole social situation. 


THE VOICE OF THE JINGOES. 

In India, where many races are under our alien ^wor, a 
newspaper in any but English hands is peculiarly liable to be 
a pest. — Si. Jam€H*9 Gazette (3e|>tember 15). 

The purpose of the prosecution will bo answered if Indian 
officials are reminded that it is their busineKs to take note of 
the intelleotual food supplied to the populations under their 
care . — lifaming Poet (September 15). 

Gangadhar Tilak has been awarded his deserts, and not 
twenty minutes more. The sentence of eighteen months’ 
rigorous imprisonment hits the happy mean very satisfactorily. 
^Pall Jlfall Gazette (September 16). 

Some such summary iudioatiou of the strong hand was 
sorely needed, and the native editorial eyes should be blinking 
for some time . — Daily Mail (September 16). 

The trial will doubtless be keenly scrutinised both in India 
and, when full reports reach us, in this country also, and it is 
poMible that there may be a division of opinion as to Tilak*s 
guilt.— (September 15). 

The Indian Government gets no prestige out of the oaso 
whatever way we take it. The spectacle of the British raj 
appealing to n jury for the punishment of sedition is not 
impressivo. These are essentially things to bo dealt with, if 
dealt with at all, by power and not by plesdings. There is no 
question of morality or abstract justice in these matters. We 
must maintain our rule there for supremo political reasons, 
but wo have no divine right to be in India. Our only right 
td be there is the right of the strongest . — NeweaetU Daily 
Chrmieh (September 16). 

The acquittal of Tilak would have been a very severe blow to 
the Indian Government, and might have wrought an amount 

of evil which it would be hard to exaggerate Mr. Justice 

Strachey’s lucid summing up must have left little doubt in the 
minds of the jury. — ^The Globe (September 16.) 


For what has happened there is little doubt the forward 
TOltcy of our Government is as much to blame as anything. 
It may be argued wiUi some show of reason that to have 
withdrawn from Chitral after going there would have been a 
^ mistake, but military opinion at homo and in India was 
entirely opposed to the permanent occupation ,of that hill 
district, liinfl Roberts being the only eminent authority in 
its favour, which was only to be expected, as he is the apostle 
of the forward policy . — Nottingham Daily £xprm (August 21). 

We have no doubt that the conclusion of the present 
hostilities, when it comes, will place the Indian Ghivemment in 
u very difficult dilemma. On the one hand, they will be 
inclined to get away from and out of the tortuous valleys and 
ravines asjsooq as they can. On the other, they will be 
confronted with the oonviotion that if they do nothing but 
. retire, another ten years of independence will have restored 
confldenoe to the tribes, and have set them bUlmouring once 
again for an attack on the Infldels. — ^The Monomiat (Sept. 4). 

‘ ( 


EPITOME OP INDIAN OPINION.^ 

The EAtsxB-i-Hmo (Anglo-Gojerati Weekly), Bombay 
August 8. 

Whatever may he the grievances of the natives as regards 
the method of administration, this much is certain, that they 
have unbounded oonfldonoe in the stur^ justice meted out 
both by criminal as well as civil courts. The most unoompro- 
miidng critics of the Government give credit to them for their 
even-handed justice. Such confidence in the nation at large is 
worth much to the Government. Before the memorable day 
of the deportation of Natu brothers, the most ignorant Indian 
going never thought that the Government would ever punish its 
subject without giving that subject a fair trial before a duly 
established tribunal of justice. But the deportation of Natu 
brothers has taken them entirely by surprise. It has shown to 
them that besides possessing other ix)wers for the suppression 
of disloyalty and sedition, Government have the extraordinary 
power of deporting bag and baggage witliont a trial any 
person whom it has reaion to believe guilty of those oflcncos. 
The views which a Hindu Barrister expressed to a representa- 
tive of the Jtombay Gazette vrert) a mere echo of what people 
openly say, viz., ** when we see people arrested and put in 
pi^on witliout trial, we can only wonder who will 1^ the 
next.” 

The Indian Mibuob (English Weekly), Calontta August 8. 

That the several arrests in Poona have filled the Indian 
oomniunity with alarm and consternation, goes without saying. 
Our countrymen have begun to think that, after those arrests, 
nobody’s liberty or posscssiouB are safe. It wore extremely 
difficult, under the existing circumstances, to draw a line 
between wdiat does and does not oocstitute sedition. What 
has particularly alarmed the people is tfie setting in motion 
by the OoveinmCnt of India of Kegulatiou lit of 1818. The 
itogulation is one under the provisions of which the (irovem- 
ment may imprison and dopoi-t any one at its pleasure. That 
was a Regulation passed at a time when t)*' British Power in 
India was still in cuinx>arative infancy. It might have been 
necessary, under the condition of things then obtaining. But 
for the Govommeni to avail itself of its provisions now, is an 
anaebrouiam. The Regulation has cau^d the gravest anxiety 
to the jiooplo, and how dangerous irs provisions are, is well 
exemplified on the present occasion. We have no wish to-day to 
make any particular reference to the ari’est of the Honourable 
Mr. Tilak. That gentleman is ti> be regulaxly put ou his trial, 
under a certain section of the Penal Code, and he will have to 
take the consequences. Besides, bis cose is t^ubjudwe. But 
as to the arreHts of the two Natu brothers, that is quite a 
different matter. It is these arrests that have created a panic 
among the people, and for very good reasons, for the Natus will 
undergo no sort of trial, and tiicir fate may be tliat of anybody 
else. Under the prorisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, any 
one can be prosecuted for bad livelihood, as, for instance, in 
^0 case of Rai Ishri Pershad of Boiikipore. But that is a 
different thing. We and the entire public are ignorant of the 
charges brought against the Natu brothers. If the only charge 
against the Natus is that they have been taking a prominent 
pi^ in public and political movements, then the liberty of no 
public man in India is safe. It is true that we are living 
under the protection of the freest counitry in the world, but of 
what good is that fact to us, as long as Regulation 111 of 1818 
continues to disfigure the Statute Book ? How barbarous and 
unsuited to the spirit of the times the Regulation is, will be 
perceived from a peruaal of its 2ud section. It is of the very 
greatest importance that tho entire Indian population should 
combine, and make a powerful representation to the Govern- 
ment of India for the repeal of this barbarous Regulation. If, 
as is sought to be made out, there is sedition in the very 
atmosphere, and sedition-mongering prevails all around us, we 
think that, like tho Natus, others mav be arrested also, and 
then, the state of things in India will be probably much worse 
than that of Ireland. We are conscious of the greatness of 

^ This emtome of Indian Opinion is taken from the Indian 
Spectator of August 29. 
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the GoveromeDt of India, we know that it can wield gigantic 
powerB. If, then, it ia meant to resort to the Eegixlation under 
whioh the Natns have been arreetod more largely, to Bend 
men to jail for^partiidpatiag in political agitation, why, it 
w«ild be better before the Vernacular PteBs Act ie re* 
vived, or the whole pnrfily Indian Beetion of the Ptobb ia 
gagged, that all the newapapere, condnoted and iiteued by our 
oounirymen, ehonld oehse to exiat, that all our public men 
ehould betimes relegate themselves to obscurity or offer 
themselves for immolation, that the Congress should abolish 
itself, that the Government should enact laws without refer- 
ence to any of the paUio bodies, and arrogate to itself utter 
absolutism. 

Tna Madbas Staviubd (Bnglish Daily), Madras, August 2. 

The political detention of the brothers Natu is of mver 
import than even the arrest of the honourable Mr. Tilak. 
The latter has been effected in accordance with the ordinary 

Criminal Law of the Land With regard to the brotliera 

Kata, tlie course adopted by the Bombay authorities is very 
different ; for these two brothers have been placed in political 
detention under an old Regulation (XXV of 1827} of the Kast 
India Company’s days, whioh empowers the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place in detention persons they deem neocHsary, and 
against whom there is no intention of taking legal proceedings 
.... Ihat such Regulations exist can scarcely furnish 
legitimate ground for complaint, for it will be pretty gener- 
ally conceded that a Government, responsible for the safety of 
subjects, should lie provided with exceptional powers in case of 
grave emergencies ; and whcti Governments so armed make 
use of their extraordinary powers, it cannot bo said that they 
have stepped beyond the limits of their prerogatives ; but 
civilised Govemmonts, with well-organised administrations 
and with the resources of a mighty Liupire behind them, are 
only expected to resort tq such measures in case of the gravest 
necessity. An ordinary hrst-olass Magistrate is provided with 
very extensive powers, and if he chose to make use of them, he 
would soon ap}>ear in tiio light of a voritaVile despot, inter- 
fering with the liberty of the subject ; but he is not expected 
to resort to tliese powers unless it is absolutely necessary ; and 
a magistrate who indiscreetly or recklessly uses his great 
powers would rapidly find that his position was iu danger and 
that the end «4i;ds Magisterial career was at baud. Similarly 
in the case of a Governor — particularly the Governor of a 
Ihresidency which has enjoyed undisturbed peace for well-nigh 
three-quarters of a century— it is exported that he will refrain 
from resorting to powers conferi'ed on him by old regulations 
unless there is imminent danger of the public peace being 
seriously disturbed. The exact offences of the brothers Natu 
have, of coui'se, not been speciiied ; but we can scorc'ely believe 
that they could have been capable of stirring up a disturbance 
w'hich would be dangerous to the British Empire. One could 
understand such energetic measures being taken on the North- 
West frontier of India or in Upper Bufmali, or some similar 
disturbed tra^its ; but in the very heart of the Ilombay Presi- 
dency, one naturally expects that the Government would have 
no need to travel Ixyond the Penal (lode for the enforcement 
of peace and order. Tlie region of Poona is surrounded by 
Britisli territory from whioh troops could be rapidly con- 
centrated on that city ; moreover, in Poona itself there is a 
large garrison — to say nothing of the extra punitive police 
force ; the people of the Bombay I’rcsidoncy are not now war- 
like races ; they have adopted peaceful callings, and for several 
years the Bombay Army has l>een unable to obtain a sutlicieut 
supply of recruits from its Presidtiucy, so much so, that its 
ranks have had to be tilled for the must part by sepoys from 
other parts of Inoia. In spite of uU tiiese circumstances, 
Lord Sandhurst and his advisers have found it necessary to 
^sort to political detentions in order to maintain public peace. 
When QovmimeutB resort to such measures as political deten- 
tionB, the impression usually created is that they entertain 
fears for the safety of their rule or t.hat they are dealing with 
some newly-conquered or unruly people The Secre- 

tary of State will have to be pressed considerably before ho 
wnseuts to divulge the real reasons whioh have prompted 
these meMures. If the brothers Natu have been gruiity of 
^prehrasibk conduct, it would have been iniinit^y better — 
from ^e po^t of view of the liberty of the Bubjeot — had 
bMn chm^, if possible, under some section of the 
Inaian Penal Code ,* but each a course might have been very 


ineemvenient lor the Bombay Government ; for there is idways 
the risk of a proseontion failing. Nevertheleoe, it is not 
enbottraging to see a Government xesorting to eattraond^ty 
powers conferred by old regulations. Thm is, hovever, no 
ground for any very serions alarm; mam uneashtess 
amounting even to terror is at preient felt ; but the Pocma 
incidents are, very likely, one of these periiodioal storms ivhhdi 
are apt io burst even on the beet regelated States ; and |no- 
bab^ when the storms blows off and '’the olouds roll fy,** 
the atmosphere will be all the olearer iot tempovaiy 
oommotion. 

Txie Advocate (English Bi-Weekly), Lucknow, August 3, 

It is useless to comment on tlds most extraordinary tem;^- 
ing and un-English procedure unless the facts are brougkt to 
light which justified the arrest and d^rtation of sudi 
important and highly respectable persons. The facts, wc hope, 
will soon be forthcoming, if not in India at least in England. 
This we are, however, bouud to say that Lord Elgin and Lord 
Sandhurst will, in their calmer momente, admit that since the 
horrors of the Mutiny a greater politioal blonder was not com- 
mitted than what was done last week. 

The Queen (English Weekly), Calcutta, August 2- 

The unearthing of this almost forgotten Act has been most 
unfortunate. The people ve sufficiently exeited over what has 
befallen them. This Act is sure to create a panic. Sedition, 
if there bo any, should no doubt be repressed, but any and every 
means cannot be resorted to. The measures adopted for the 
purpose should be in keeping with the prestige of a Christian 
and civilised Government like the British. The Britidi 
Government is powerful enough to do anything it pleases with 
the prostrate population of this country. This very streng^ of 
the Government imposes upon it as a paramount duty to 
exerciseits itnmense powerwith great moderation. Theoffenders 
must be brought to justice but be dealt with leniently. An 
allowanco must be made for the present exciting ciroumstanoes. 
The people have suffered and ore still suffering from almost all 
the ills that the flesh is heir to. Let the Government act like 
a good physician and not have recourHO to unnecessary bleeding. 
To tide over the present difficulties, great tact and energy are 
required, but generosity and sympathy with the people are 
none the less required. A polmy of justice and moderation 
will be the best policy for the Government to adopt under the 
circumstances. 

Native Opi.\ion Anglo -Marathi (Bi-Weekly), Bombay, 
August 1. 

All accounts tell iis that the people are panic -stricken, and 
everyone anxiou'^ly Jtioks about as to when his turn may come. 
.... Perhaps the Natiis know no more about their sins than 
we do of them, and, therefore, a judicial trial in their case 
would have been a preferable procedure rather than the one just 
followed. 

Maladae and Tbavancore SrECTAToa (English Weekly), 
Calicut, July 31. 

The regulation has the Kanctitv of antiquity ; though until 
now it was believed by laymen to have become obsolete after the 
enactment of the Indian Penal Code, and had remained a dead 
letter these last many years ; it has now been resuscitated and 

put into force When the Bombay Government 

punished the whole of the people of Poona by inflicting on it a 
puuitivo force, there was considerable justification for our 
adverse criticism of tbe step, because the Government, while 
smarling under a sense of sorrow and passion at the atrocious 
and dastardly murder of two of ite servants, might possibly 
have taken a hasty step. But it had enough of time to cool 
doum, and w© must therefore suspend our judgement with 
regfard to the wisdom and justioo of the present proceedings 
until we are placed in possession of all tho facts and evidence m 
the case. For the present we are bound to presume that 
His Ex<^Uency Lord Sandhurst has taken the above steps after 
deep deliberatiou and consultation and under proper advice. . . . 
With regard to putting into operation an old unheard-of 
regulation in the year of pace, 1697, we must say we felt it as 
a regular bolt from the blue, and unless cogent^reasuns can be 
adduced for requUitioiung the provisions of an ancient 
re^dation, we think it would be hopeless to convince the 
public of its righteousness. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 


I. — Bkitisu OrxNiox. 

Nrasi) FOtt Immiediatk Savin-o, 

The dehate on the Indian Budget in the Houee of Commonn 
-nrae ee Hut aa nsual if not flatter. Neither plague nor famine, 
neither nuirder nor war. can «bate the ojQlcial optimiem of Lord 
George Hamilton. Hia tribute to Lord Elgin, which Sir 
Henry Fowler exnphatioallj endorsed, was thoroughly well 
deserved. But when Lord George Hamilton says that the only 
objection to the opium trade la its precHriuiis character, and 
that the Indian army is too small, he cannot e:xpect to be 
talcen seriously. Happily the Indian GoveniTuent are far less 
dependent than tliey were upon the revenue from opium, and 
the very ('alamitivs which have fallen upon India will enforce 
the need for economy. The five millions which the Govern- 
ment intend to spend on railways in »he next three years w-ill, 
in the long run, be remunerative. But vre wish we could see 
some sign that the Indiu Office was alive to the need for 
immediate saving. Lord George Hamilton superfluously, and 
almost fatuously, defended the efforts of the Bombay Govem- 
ment to stamp out the plague. Nobody bas suggestwl that the 
disease should have been allowed to ruu its course. — 

* * Simply M ADniiNix a . ’ * 

If Indian finance is a complex and uninviting subject, we can 
hardly conceive of anyone better fitted to add to its complexity 
and dimitiish such attractiveness as it may possess than Lord 
George Hamilton. We cannot recall a more clepresHiiig and 
unillum mating speech on any mortal subject made by a 
responsilde Minister of the Crown thau that of the Secretary 
of State for India made last night in the House of (Commons. 
We have no wish to be unjust to Lord George Hamilton ; but 
to see and hoar this amiable and mediocre politiciHii talking 
mtieh but esaying nothing, nervously fidgeting with liU exo- 
glasses, and mixing up thousands and millions to a pert^etual 
accompaniineiit of ** tens-of-rupeeH,’’ xvas onough to make 0110 
despair of one’s fellow man. Hero xx'as a man obriously 
struggling— it was painful to watch— with a task beyond in’s 
powers ; wearily, holtiiigly, ropeatiug the lesson hehau learned 
from his subordinates ; repeating it with many mistakes, 
without personal knowletlge b'-yond Ijis oiandiiug. and without 
one original idea in supplement. Yet witli this muu rested 
the final word in the many intricate problems connected with 
our liidiari Empire. And the impe rishable dulncss of it all I 
The steady drip, drip, drip of thope trnF,-of-rupoeh that caniti 
tripping off the glib but uninformed tongue. It was bimply 
maddening. — TJat/j/ Chronicle. 

Wanted : A Guant or Tln Milltons. 

The home Government lias a duty to India as deep ns any 
of the ftctual adminislratc rs of that dependency owe it. Wo 
here draw immense sums from India eveiy year, in the shape 
of interest on money lent, or dividends on capital coutribnt(*d, 
as well us in military charges, hcjiu* pensions, and adminiatra- 
tive outlays of a most expensive and onerous descriprion. All 
that, we Lave don© for India in a liinu of c'xcoiHionul di.^reps, 
is to start charitable relief funds through' <ut the country, by 
means of which it is possible 4 hat three-quarters of a million 
sterling msy bo raised. Whatever the ultimate total of the 
dole, it must be insignificant by the side of India’s necessities, 
which may be computed at four times the sum set down by 
Sir J amt s Westland. Now, considering our position, those neces- 
sities, and the disorder reigning in the Indian money markets, 
would it. not be a prudent act, lot alone a wise and graceful 
one, t<» induce Parliament to give a grant of, say, ten millions 
sterling, to help the Indian people over a time of groat misery 't 
The nmney co^d be raised by 0 sh<»rt loan, repayable by .u 
five years’ annuity out of the proceeds of an additional pfujny 
on the income-tax. Assuredly, a deed like tliis would dp 
more to consolidate and strengthen our Empire than the 
building of a hundred ships of war. It may be said that this 
would be to oompel great numbers of people to contribute to 
the relief of Ipdiu who have no share in the wealth its posses- 
sion has poured in steady stream for so many years in^o tho 
hands of a favoured few among us. Tide is not so. We all 
have a share in this wealth, which spreads its benefits tliro^h 
all ranks of tho community, increasing the gen^^jl well-being. 


And this is really the one and only national way in which to 
meet India’s necessities. If necessary, we h^ much better 
eoonomiae elsewhere and find ten, if need is, twenty millione 
to help that he$.vy-ladeii dependency out of its afiSictions.. 
than that it should be , over’^h^med ^iheteby '; lor when 
distress in India does reach the pdiht where It upsets the 
unstable equilibrium of her finances, the disaster t^en to ensue' 
will cause all the failures nnd “panics ” which we hfive gone 
through since tlie close of tlie Nap^epnio wars to into* 
insignificance. For good or evil, wo Iiave suffered the fate of 
India to become interwoven With our ovrn as a ooiUmeroial 
nation, to an extent that ' demand the utmost exortiem bn our 
part to prevent her distress from cul minuting in such a' disaster 
as would throw all our o 7m affairs into deadly oonfosson.— ' 
InveitoTh* lifM&iv. 

As Extuemklt Huiiioirs Outlook;. ^ 

In reviewing the preliminary statement of Sir James West- 
land, the Finance Ministor of India, in March last, we pointed 
out that the outlook for the cuiTexit financial year, . 1897 *fi» was- 
extremely dubious, and that we had not done with the famiue 
and tho plague and their consequences ; and the udditionaT^ 
information cominuuic.fiUd to I’arliainent by tho Secretary of 
State fur India last night only too abundantly confiems thia 
forecast. The famine, wo are now told, has affected a larger 
orea of the dependency and a gimier population than any 
previous visituti«»n c)f tlie kind during this century. This irt 
only what close obaorverft of Indian Mll'air.s feared, and in view 
rf the fact that at. no time during the past ten months doea 
there ajipear to have been an actual scarcity of food in India, 
nor a very serious advcnce (»f prices, the stiirvation having 
Ixien a consequence rather of the extreme inability of the 
people to buy food than of its scarcity, it is extremely desir- 
able that exact statistics of the actual deaths and of the 
ciroumstauccs under which they ot'curred should be pressed 

for It is coming to be seen that if the forward policy 

is folly cstried tiut a vastly larger army than India now 
supports will be needed to tuni to account the advantages 
which its auvocjtes believe that they have discovered in tha 
forward Iron dor. For uiir own part, wet believe with 
Liiwreiice, that tho old frontier was not to he improved up>n. 
Be that as it may, tlie new frontier is like a great house which 
cauiiot be used U> advantage without a greatp;mtablishHie«t,. 
and India cannot aifv>rd a great increase in her military estab- 
lishment. The “forward” men rtply that licr expoi'diiuro 
on the North-West frontier is of the nature of lusurance 
prcmiuujs — that she cannot be safo wirbout it. But even 
threatenoil people rsaimot live f a arms alono i they mu-t have 
bread also. If Indian finance and Indian military policy 
follow pt r^i stonily tho linos on which they are moving 
now, India will soon be like a man armed with a most 
expensive sword W'hich he ih too starved and weak to lift— and 
galled at the* same time by tho rcfl"ction that liis sword is as^ 
<*lumpy and upoless as it is expensive, and that he couhl have 
had a rtwilly serviooable wcai>ou at a price which would have 
left liim a little money to buy iood.— Mtinc/ui>ter Gnaidutn, 

“SwABMS OF Imi'Uovide.n't Wkaklinos.” 

The silly chatter of a diaaffected Babn seems to bo tho 
acct?pted iiiodol for a good deal of the speaking that the House 
of OommouK produces W’hen Indian affairs are under discussion. 
A mere hundiul of our oountryuien, lost in an ocean of men of 
diver.^e types, have just played with conspicuous success tbo' 
part of an earthly Providence under one of the most appalling 
calamities that can be conceived. Downright famine over a 
vast area affecting millions upon millions of human beings 
who, loft to themselves, and any set of rulers they have pre- 
viously known, would have perished without an effort, baa 
been fought and conquered. The Herculean task of bviiiging 
food to tho swarms of improvident weaklings scattered over a 
vast extent of territory has been successfully discharged \sj a 
little group of British administrators numerically quite in- 
significant. Another visitation not less terrible, and not ler»- 
certain U) have been met with comjdeto apathy by any previous 
rulers of India, has been comliated with all the resouroee of 
Enropean science, in face of the violent prejudices of tho 
sufferers. But the House of Commons sees nothing worthy of 
notice in either feat, and contentedly listens to a few droarr 
bores, who merely use the interests of the Indian population 
as pegs whereon to hang their empty and uDgetmroiisorituueiD;- 
A group of sedition-mongers in India, who under any rule* 
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hitherto known in that country would have been xnercilewly 
snuffed out, have abused the toleration of the Indian Oovem- 
mont by ehamelees apponlH to the prejudices of their oountrjr- 
tuen against a poHoy inspired by pure Ijenevolenoe. Thoir 
infliminatory writings have compelled the Indian Govemment 
to take action in the interests of the Indian population itself, 
and in the House of Commons we find them treated by a 
certain section as martyrs in the sacred cause of liberty.‘*-Tho 
Timet, 


II. — Indian- Opinion. 

Hkcewtjialisation. 

The National Indian Congress is apparently gaining a 
victory. Its suggestion tl\at there sliould bo a more eflrectivo 
•decentralisation of Indian finance has been taken up in the 
very highest quarter indeed. Wo should like to know what Sir 
James Westland will say about it. Lord George Hamilton in 
the course of his speech o-ontctided that it would bo most 
desirable to iucresse financial deccntraliHation in India, in 
regard to which the Gov<Trnnent were considering what 
Arrangements could bo made. Why should the Heoretary of 
■ iitate €ionlond P Who is opposing himP Anyhow, the nows 
that the Governincnt are seriously coiiHidering the subject will 
•be extremely web-orne in ihese disagreeable times, and is no 
doubt duo to the strong atiiiiide taken up by tht? Indian 
witnesses before tbo VV\lby Commission. — ludu • l*ra/cath 
{August S*). 

Wanteo : Tkcuxioal Sciioois. 

We are ghwT to learn lloit it is the policy of the Coyernment* 
to multiply tlio indu.^tries of the <*ouritry. This was one of the 
recoiumeudaliftiiK of the Panune Commission. But somehow 
or other it hus been <oiTiplei' ly over-looked. It remains to be 
fKMJfi what aef.ion the Governraent takes in this matter. All 
civilised Go\eriiiijent.y regrfr<l tlie nmintoiuineo of technical 
^ioluxils as a ]mrt of their duty. I’he Indian (rovemment is 
nppsrcnily inseiisiblo to this obligation ; and what is more it 
«ff^>rds HO little euoourtigomeiit lo those who qualify themselves 
for teclini(jal work. What are ihe piospocts that lie before the 
^ra<lu.Htes of our cngiiiet*riijg colleges P 'J'heso prospects are 
becoming less and Icbs cncx)uraging every day. — The JkmjaU^ 
{August 11). ^ 

SATISFAtTfON ANU SKLr-CoNailATULATlON . 

While <‘upa.bh‘ m^u not belonging to tho official service are 
bcgiiiulng to ooiiii-r|.bc'nd the real gravity of the financial 
poHittou of India, responsible offieial** whoso right understand- 
ing of the po.siiion is a e.oi\(litiou precedent of all reform are as 
firm (M ever in their old notions, and continue to spsjak of 
Indian finauc^e in u-rms of extreme Bttti>f action und self-con- 
gratulation. No rover-Hes, nr) difficulties, and no amount of 
efferjtive criticism from the outside world oj)eTi their eyes and 
make them admit the crisis, and think ulK)ut measures 
necessary to estJAblish our fimiur'C on a siumd basis. During 
the last fourtoGii years, there have been irmre years of deficit 
than surplus, tho total net deficit amounting nowrly to three 
mUlions. Without any sorious war, without famines and 
witliout an^ great natural calamity Hiieh us has aftlioted the 
people during the current year, the Govemiiient has been 
•obliged to inoroase the burdens of taxation by nearly eight 
millions, and has been obligotl to raise loans even for purposes 
of ordinary administration. So that the financial position of 
the Government of India is actually much weaker than it 
was at the close of Lord Ripou’s viceroy alty nearly fourteen 
years ago . — The Hindu (August 21). 

In FaVOUE 0>’ .liiSOKSTEAUSATlON. 

Lord George Hamilton said a word in favour of financial 
decentrabsation. We are glad to learn that the Government 
.are oonsideriug what arrangements could lie made to carry it 
into practice. Here in India all the local govemmouts 
fiupported the peoxde under them have raised the cry. Tho 
recent revision of the provincial contracts has rivottod attention 
-on it, and the mimner in which the Government of India have 
put the subordinate governments on short oornmons has 
provoked a great deal of advorso criticifon which to this day 
remains uumwered. The Honourablo Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjh in lus evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Indian jSxpenditure, litid special stress on it and his argnments 
Jiave been admitted by all to be unanswerable. Sir Alexander 


Mackenste in the Viceroy’s Xiejrislatiye Council anA fiffr 
Arthur Havelock in the local legislative Council, entered their 
most solemn and emphatic pixitest agiiinst &e premt s^stettty 
and in India it has pro&ood a strong and imperishahl# 
impreBsion.-»Jlfsdra« Standard (August 7). 

III.— Anglo-Indian Opinion. 

Vnusuaixt Hostile CBimTSH. 

Lord George Hamilton's recent Budget speech hM excited 
more hostile criticism in this countiy than a^ previous eff^ 
of the same kind that we remember. While the Anglo-Indian 
press are lo.st in amaKcment at his estimate of the probaUe 
effoct on the frontier trilies of the opening of the road to 
Chitral, or stand aghftst at the satisfaction with which he 
contemplates the steady diminution of the opium revenuet 
nativo crlti(in are startl^ and shocked at the apparent audacity 
and unfairness of his statement regarding the Poona assassina* 
tions and the arrests by which they have been followed. Not 
only, it is pointed out. has ho assumed without proof that the 
murders wore the result of a conspiracy and were committed 
for political purp(>seH, but he has condemned the men arrested 
without trial, and sewningly without anjr evidence beyond 
such as may be implied in the fact, assuming it to be such, 
that they are noltadous . — The Sia ema't (August 26). 

“ PKCKSNlKtlAN ” AND **VAat;S,” 

One hardly knows whether to feel aghast or relieved to bear 
that ihe cost of the famine and plague is put at eight millions 
sterling. But inasuuich as wc shall not l)e able to congratulate 
onrselvoK that the farniiic is over in Ui^per India for another 
two lurmths, and in Southern India untU the winter rains come 
to avert still worse diKtress than has as yet been felt, and since 
the plague unhappily still keeps a firm grip of Btmibay and 
other western t^owim, it is iberely sanguine guess-work to 
count the cost before the end comes. The same demur may be 
made to Lord George Hamilton’s highly moral, ev^n Peck- 
sniffian, Bentimen^s about tlic opium revenue, and tho predaUny 
buibits of the frontier IribeHmou, which will be overcome princi- 
pally by heavy iiuos and the maiutonanco of strong aiid vigilant 
gan’tsons, though doubtless their material condition will 
improve if they keep tho peace and let the trade caravans pass 

unmolested There is impenetrable vagueness in the 

declaration that it is tho policy of the Government to multiply 
tlie industries of tho country and wean the people from too 
great «iopendonce on agriculture. It may bo a form of words 
for the edification of P.'irliament, or in some way a retort to 
certain witnesses before tho Welby Commission : for our part 
we urisli that for one thing it indicated that the Glovemment 
meant tq pn.*s8 on wilh every pla.n for making us independent 
of the InuuG market in every kind of article of military equip- 
ment and materiH that could possibly bo supplied or manu- 
factured in this cj»untry . — The I'^Umevr (August 12). 

Lobd G. Hajiilton’s OpnacisM. 

Lord George Ilamil ton's HX)cech was more free from somno- 
lent qualities tl)an such deliverances usually are. One almost 
wishes, indeed, that ho had not been in quite such good humour 
as he was. The cures of a Budget statement, which as its 
central fs.ct rec‘.orded a drain upon the exchequer of no less 
than twelve croros through plague and famine alone, should 
have sat a little heavier upon him than to permit him to speak 
thankfully of the normal tendency to increase of revenue out 
of which such an exhausting charge has to he met. • • 

Lord Gk)orge Hamilton takes comfort to himself in recalling 
that the greatest number of persons on relief works at any one 
time was 4,200,000 a very large number, but not vcoy large 
in proportion to tbo xx^pulatlon of 260,000,000.” No gow 
will be done, hut very much harm, by patting the case in this 
way. The suffering and loss attendant upon the famine are 
much more serious than even these figores indicate. The 
collatoral suffering indicated in the high death-rate in the 
Central Provinces and in tho North-Western Provinoes have to 
be added. When a rich city like Bombay has its death- 
rate doubled, largely through the immigration of starving 
wanderers, it is plain that we have to look beyond tho retunis 
from relief works for full indications of tho miseryHluat famine 

brings in its train It would have been well if ^ 

Secretary of State had said less about the elasticity of Indian 
revenues until some estimate had been formed of the permanent 
loss that the agriculture of India has sustained during theje 
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ttying mcxaths There is no danger lest a too optinust 

oonstmction should he j>laoed in India upon the Seoretaiy of 
State’s account of the situation. Evny employer of labour 
who has been paying gnin. allowances fo past, and 

will have to continue paying them for some time longer, knows 
how little reason there is for cheerfulness in the bare fact ^at, 
despite the famine, prices in India have lieen too low to attract 
more than one or two shipments of grain from abroad. These 
** too low ” prices are over an immense area double the prices 
of ordinary years. Their continuance means pinching and 
debilitating poverty to many millions who have not gene upon 
relief worlm . — Times of India (August 27). 

Tmc Glut of Baxlwat OrsnaTioirs: 

Government, said Lord George Hamilton on Thursday 
night, was dotormined to adhere to increased outlay in 
railway construction.” We dislike the word ” determined.” 
It shows that Government is conscious of the strength of the 
feelings which has been roused against the glut of railway 
operations at a time when Sir James Westland confesses to 
a deficit of ei^ht millions, and is reduced to piously hoping 
that the loss will not amount to any more. But, as we showed 
yesterday, weather conditions are still uncertain. Largo 
tracts 01 country are still in the grip of famiuo. We shall 
not know for some months whether next year may not Ije an 
exaggerated repetition of this, and yet Government refuses to 
admit the possibility, although we know that it has already 
been compelled to out down its mammoth railway schemo of 
last year. It will do so again, doubtless, when it finds the 
reduction to bo absolutely necessary, and in the meantime it 
gains a cheap reputation for firmness and consistency . — The 
Englishman (August 11). 


PAYMENT IN KIND. 


We ta^e the following note from the Financial 
Nem of September 26 : — 

**It has been realised by the authorities in Cyiirus that the 
system of payment in kind is not without its advantages. This 
has been found to be the case in the collection of the cereal 
tithes, which some time since were payable in cash. It was 
found, however, that when this tax was collected in currency 
a large percentage was always iu un-ear at the close of the 
financial year, and a certain proportion of it had to be written 
off as irrecoverable. Now that a return has been made to the 
ancient methods the Government receives prompt payment of 
its dues, and the number of bad debts is very small. For 
example, when the stores closed for deliveries in 1 805 less than 
0*3 per cent, of the liabilities were unpaid. This change is 
rather like retrogression than advancement in the system of 
tax collection, and it indicates that new ways are not always 
better than old. The taxpayer has always the wherewithal to 
pay in kind witliout inoonvonience ; but when cash was 
demanded he, like many other persons, lacked the needful.” 

One is reminded of Sir W. Wedderburn’s auggostion 
(India, March, 1897, p. 70) that the Government of 
India should make an experiment in the direction of 
reverting to the ancient customary arrangement by 
which laud revenue in India consisted of a share of 
grain and other agricultural produce. 


War is not made for nothing, and either starved India or 
overtaxed England will have to pey. These are some of tho 
blessings of a Jingo Government^ a Ministry of grab-all, 
which u causing Continental nations si?riously to coTisidi-r 
whetW they wm not form an alliance for tho extinction of 
England's power. By great gmd of conquest and confisca- 
tion the Komnn Empire fell. For greed promoted luxury and 
efieminacy among the classes, and demoralisation and want of 
public spirit among the masses. It seems to us that wo are 
tending in a s&oilar direction. And our Paganism, too, is no 
less pronounced than that of ancient Home, for Mammon is 
OUT only god, and his horrid seal i« engraven on the brows of 
our people. — Reynolds* s Newspaper (August 29). 
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Tlie forward movement has been made, with results which 
will enormously inererise thci rhronit» deficits of the Indian 
exchequer. There lies the real danger of India, for wo may 
be sure that tho British taxpayer will refusf' to pay for the 
lu.Kury of wars to secure an ever-receding scientific frontier 
which threatens to make fivmtier wars the chronic condition of 
India. Bankruptcy is a much im^re serious danger to India 
than any invasion by a foreign foe.— Tho Obsernr (Sept. 6) 

Evidently a succession of punitive expeditious, though they 
give employment to the Indian Army and satisfy military ambi- 
tions for a spuc.o, iriako no lasting impression on these half- 
civiHsed and easily -inflamed trit^smen . — Dundee Advertiser 
(August 21). 
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Intiana. 

^ Eyehy mail that comeB from India 

brings nows of the painful impression 
t e X a urt. heen created there by the 

arrest and deportation of the Natu brothers under 
the Bombay Begulation of 1827, Instead of dying 
out, that impression is clearly deepening. Nor 
could it well be otherwise. When the arrests took 
place every thoughtful observer supposed that a 
reeponsible Government like the Government of 
Bombay — acting, it is to be presumed, in consulta- 
tion with the Government of India-— must have had 
in its possession cogent evidence to justify its action. 
It is now nearly four months since the arrests were 
made, and as yet the Government has made no 
sign with regard to the trial of its suspects. One 
cannot believe that the Government of Bombay 
intends to keep the Natu brothers in durance vile 
for an indefinite time, and it seems to us that the 
authorities would be acting in a manner highly 
prejudicial to the good government of India if they 
did not without* delay take the public into their 
confidence with regard to the case they have against 
the Natus — in other words, if they did not speedily 
bring them before a court of law and formulate 
their charges against them. Apathetic as the 
general public at home habitually are with regard 
to Indian matters, ^^even they were startled when 
the news of the arrests was telegraphed to this 


country. Some even of the public organs that 
habitually support the Government of the day spoke 
out in no uncertain terms as to the duty of the 
Government to justify what must be confessed to 
have been a very high-handed proceeding, taken 
under cover of an almost obsolete enactment. The 
general belief in India, however extravagant it may 
appear here, is that the Natu brothers were arrested 
and deported from Poona in order that they might 
not be able to produce publicly information as to 
the actual working of the measures adopted to stamp 
out the plague. Nothing but the clearest proof 
could make us accept that explanation. But this 
much is certain, the more delay there is on the part 
of the Government to bring the prisoners to trial, the 
more widespread the belief will become. 'We have 
endeavoured to arrive at the facts to the best of our 
power, and all that we have discovered in connexion 
with the matter is the correspondence between one 
of the Natu brothers and the authorities which we 
print on another page, and to which we desire to 
draw the earnest attention of our readers. Whether 
the statements made by Mr. Natu in his letters are 
true or not — and we have seen nothing to justify us 
in believing that they are not true — they certainly 
seem to show that, so far from hampering or in way 
obstructing the Plague Committee in their nects- 
sarily unpleasant duty, he did all he coi&ld to help 
them. Nor can ohe help feeling that if his sugges- 
tions had been acted upon, and his advice followed, 
much of the excitement which was created at Poona 
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in connexion ^ith the plague adminiMration would 
not have arisen at all. To judge from the letters it 
is almost impossible to believe that the writer oould 
have had any idea of sedition in his mind. The 
letters tell a melancholy tale, and we will leave our 
readers to judge for themselves whether they furnish 
any evidence necessitating the imprisonment of the 
writer. A very heavy responsibility rests on Lord 
Sandhurst’s Government in this matter, and the 
sooner that responsibility is discharged, and the 
action of Government made clear to the eye of the 
public, the better it will be for all concerned. 


If the remarkable '^confession,” re- 
Eeuter on October 4, regard- 
ing the murder of Lieutenant Ayerst 
and Mr. Hand should prove to be true, one thing is 
quite obvious. It disposes once for all of the hasty 
theory that the crimes were the work of an organised 
and widespread conspiracy. But the story, as it 
stands, may well excite a little scepticism. The 
prisoner, a Brahmin and an advocate, by name 
Bamodar Chapekar Deccan! , is said to have confessed 
both to the Poona murders — in which ho had the 
aid of an undiscovered accomplice — and to the tarring 
of the Queen’s statue at Bombay. He is said to 
have smarted two years ago a school of arms at 
Poona, under the cloak of a club reading-room, and 
to have applied without success to the military 
authorities at Simla to be enlisted as a soldier. The 
refusal is xepmrted to have "instilled in Damodar 
a feeling of hatred towards Europeans and the 
Government,” and we are asked to believe that he 
seused the opportunity ofEered by the excitement at 
Poona of taking an odd revenge. The passage from 
Beuter’s telegram is worth noting because it admits 
the existence of public excitement at Poona : 

“ On Bubscquently retuming to Bombay he (that, in, Damo- 
dar) failed in an examination for which he hod entered, and 
went bacsk to Poona, where the plague oporatiaua had begun. 
In the height of the exoiteniont which prevailed there owing 
to the dlloged harshneas of the meoaurea adopted, it is aRnerted 
^at Hoveral peraoue heard him remark : * So many people are 
dying of tlie plague ; in there none prepared to die putting a 
period to the auihor of all this tyranny f ’ This is regarded 
by the police as having been a direct incitement to kill Mr. 
Band, an idea which seems to have taken possession of 
Damodar and another man.” 

The whole story, even if it did not come from India, 
38, it seems to us, of a kind to put cautious readers 
on their guard. Coming from India, where a bogus 
eontession appears to be a common makeweight in 
proaeoutions, it will not be regarded as important 
until it is proved to be true. The well-known 
Balladhun case threw a good deal of light uppn 
polioe me^ods of obtaining confessions, and the 
Howrah case, where a man " confessed ” to having 
murdered his daughter who turned up alive and well 


in time to interrupt his trial, was not less illumi- 
nating. A prisoner in India often ''oonfesses” 
under polioe persuasion and withdraws the "con- 
fession” before the Sessions Judge. Nor can a 
"confession” made merely to the police be used 
against a prisoner on his trial. In o^er to be used, 
it must be made before a magistrate and certified by 
him to be voluntarily made. Even "confessions’' 
so certified have, we believe, in numerous cases 
been held to be worthless by Sessions Judges and 
High Court Judges. It remains to be seen whether 
this Poona "confession” will hold water. The fact 
that we have heard nothing of it since October 6 
seems ominous. 

Mil. Suhendua Nath Baxebjek did 
Poliw Offences »ood service in putting in the Bengal 

Ijegislative Council the two questions 
which we print on another page with reference to 
the conduct of certain police officers in Calcutta. 
In the first case, no doubt, there is ground for some 
uncertainty as to what really took place. The Com- 
missioner of Police denied that Inspector Marklew 
had assaulted Mr. Mookerjee. But it is not denied 
that Mr. Mookerjee was needlessly and vexatiously 
arrested, and dragged to the police-station without 
being informed of the charge against him. It is not 
difficult to imagine the outcry that would be raised 
in London if such outrageous treatment were meted 
out to an University official here. But in India, it 
seems, the authorities are well content to express a 
mild doubt as to whether the action of the police- 
inspector was " throughout judicious,” and to take 
no further steps. In the second c^se, another officer 
of the Calcutta polioe force — one Lyons— is admitted 
to have been fined by the J oint- Magistrate of Alipur 
fora " perfectly unjustifiable ” assault upon a x)er- 
Bon in custody. Yet the lieutenant- Governor " sees 
no necessity for any interference on the part of the 
Government.” What is hardly less disgraceful than 
this comity towards Lyons, who did the act of a 
cowardly blackguard, and thereby proved himself 
utterly unfit for his responsible office, is the series 
of delays, arising largely from the indefensible com- 
bination of judicial and executive duties in one and 
the same officer, which for five months prevented the 
prosecutor from obtaining redress. The terrorism 
which the Marklews and the Lyonses of the Indian 
Police Service are able to exercise can hardly be 
imagined by Englishmen at home. Yet it is, we 
fear, ruffians of this type who to a large section of 
the Indian people ar#by far the most palpable 
embodiment of British nde. That is one reason 
among many why the action of the Government of 
Bengal in ddiberately associating themselves with 
such offences, by declining to expel either offender 
from the office he had disgraced, is in our judgement 
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Mtonodiagt W« oaMound the matter to tlu 
aalteit •! tiw-Joglteik fMm. 


'Ws remodted last montli i^on th« 
So* vhudr the Staml»ri^1k9 official 
align of the party now in office at 
hoaer--had.adeptediisiihMfereBce to the “forward” 
pdioj. Siaoe oar kmi iaeue wont to preaa the indioa- 
ttena at polity c o ntain e d in the editorial oolumna of 
jfmrael have become both more frequent and 
morepoaitiM* example, on September 29, com- 
menting on lb. John Morin’s apeech at Arbroath, 
the SUmdari said that “ lilce a good many critica of 
Hut ‘ forword ’ policy,” he was “ arguing from in- 
mifficieut knowledge.” 

ignores (the writer continued) the obvious reasons which 
oompelled the Britieh Government to taho measures for gradu- 
allj estahUshing an effectivo occupation of the mountain bolt 
that girds India from the Himalayas to the sea. It has been 
impossible to carry out those measures all at once ; the work 
must be done by degrees, and, here and there our dispositions 
have been incomplete and more or less of a temporaTy natnrob 
This is the real explanation of the occasional misadventures 
which have attended the operation. It was not the * forward * 
policy which impelled the Swatis to attack our forts on the 
Halakand, the Mohmands^to raid Shabkadar, the Afridis to 
burn the Khyber posts, and the Orak^ais to swarm round the 
forts on the Samana range ; but the difficulty of carrying out 
that policy to its legitimate conclusion.’’ 

g On the following day (September 00) the Standard 
added : — 

There is now an admirable opportunity for establishing an 
efficient control over the whole extent of country within the 
British sphcfc of inilaonce. It may have been a wise policy in 
the post to leave thef border tribes, as much as possible, severely 
alone ; and to adhere to a system of subsidies alternating with 
punitive raids or blockades. The gradual but sure advance of 
another European Power in Asia has made it imperative to adopt 
a stronger and more adventurous line of oction. Statesmen of 
all Parties have agreed that India must l)e seonred from 
external dangers ; and this security can only l>e attained by 
the effective occupation of the Military frontier which would 
have to be defended. It may bo that if the tribesmen bad 
rested quiet, the present incomplete and provisional arrange- 
ment would have held good for some time to come. Perhaps, 
it is just as well that its defioienoies should have been unmasked 
when it is not too lata to re|>sir them. It will cost money, no 
doubt, which India can ill afford ; but a far larger expense 
might be forced on the country were the opportunity 
ne^^ted.*’ 

Again, oa October 5, discusaing Mr. John Morlej’s 
x^'erenoe to Lord Lawrence, the Standard said: — 
When Lord Lawrence spoke of our finding the 
atrongeat security against a Buaaian advance in 
our ‘prerioua abstinence fitmi oatanglements ’ on 
the frcxBttee, ha talked excellent praotioal common* 
MBAe,, based on the facta of a time when Bussia was 
theusanAi of miles anrsf and when Asiatic railways 
and tslegiraphs ware stil in their infancy. To quote 
the bare words of Lord Iiawrenoe without reference 


to their contact, or the called 

them lortht,.is whiA in a nieaner 
called lack of oandoni!^ il it did tat postal 
sheer igneranse.!' On October 14 the Stadsrd pnb- 
liriied another long leading, aaticle in the same vein, 
urging that the oontaieriy ta to ‘^the resftati^^ 
merits of iammA and baaktard polides ” was ** out 
oi date,’’ that *^a baekmaaid p^yis an impoesi- 
bility, rinoe die Indian Oovemment cannot retire to 
the and tbat ^^the recent troubles have 

arisen hot as a oonaequence of adopting a forward 
policy, but beoavee the Indian authorities,, except at 
one or two points, worked on the old system.” We 
have dealt with tiie policy lor the future which 
this sort of writing suggests, but it is well that the 
opponents of never-ending aggression should have 
before them in a contact fcMrm the pleas and pre- 
texts of their opponents. 


The Bussians are said to be making 

^Nature"" riar in the Pamirs again, no doubt 

for the speeial benefit of English 
Bussophobes. Beports are sent to Eun^e intimating 
industrious progress in making roads over inacoes* 
Bible ridges of the mountains, and on October 8 the 
Tmesy ever willing to oblige, printed this ‘^interest* 
ing story ” from its oorrespondant at Vienna 

<< An intereatfng story neohed me a few days ago from a 
friend abroad in a position to be well infonned. He assuzed 
mo that Prince Lobimol had left certain papers in which he 
defined his views touching Russia’s mission in the world. 
Among other things, the Prince pointed to England and 
Germany as the two Powers from which Russia had most to 
fear. He believed that in four years, when the Russian rail- 
way system iu Asia would be oompleted, thm should be no 
delay in striking a decisive blow at India. If this coarse of 
action should be attended with suecess, Prinoe Lobanof con- 
sidered that the bonds uniting the Britfsh colonies with - the 
mother oonntry would be ipatmially loosened and that the 
decline of the British Empire would i^ow.” 

Yes it ts an intaresting story.” At tbe same time, 
however, the first Bussian base— if indeed it is good 
enough for even a temporary base— lies away back 
at Faizabad, some 400 miles off ; and a long way 
behind that advanced post there is very significant 
trouble. The garrison of Merv— or rather the rem- 
nants of it— -have had to be withdrawn to Krasno- 
vodsk, owing to the prevalence of malarial fever. 
This breaks the most direct, and only conceivable, line 
of communication. Not only so, but the mi^arial 
epidemic has purstted.the Busmans into the Caucasus; 
and “in some places”, says Beuter, “the average 
number of daily mes admitted into hospital exceeds 
400.” When theBussiansstart out on the “invasion 
of India,” they willi (among other uficonridered 
trifles) bave to sKrtage fhr the suspension of malaria 
along a couple of thousand miles of route. 
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Th Ani'r And trottbles bcjfmd iha North-West 
hU Ea^lish Frontier haye illustrated strongly the 
CritioK. difficulties of the position of the Amir 
of Afghanistan. The Amir is our ally by solemn 
treaties ; yet many English newspapers, including 
some that really ought to know better, have at once 
taken up the assumption that the Amir was, if not 
actively participating in the rising, at any rate sup- 
porting it indirectly and seoretly. This is scarcely 
the way to confirm the Amir’s fidelity to his engage- 
ments, or to strengthen his confidence in the English 
people and Government. Happily, however, the 
Amir has more sense than his English vituperators. 
It is worth while now to recall two or three of the 
points. At an early period of the outbreak, some 
two or three hundred camels of the Tochi punitive 
expedition were raided. The Amir at once directed 
the Governor of Khost to punish any Afghans who 
might be found engaging in any such hostile enter- 
prise. Again, when the Shabkadr Fort was attacked, 
it was reported that the aggressors consisted mainly 
of Afghans, whereupon the Indian Government made 
a friendly communication to the Amir, requesting 
him to prevent such occurrences. It is not easy to 
see how the Amir could hold his hand upon tribes- 
men down in that region, considering how nominal 
his inflifenoe there has always been at the best. 
Yet, before the Indian Government’s communication 
reached Gabul, he had done what he could by 
despatching orders to restrain all Afghans from 
taking part in the frontier disturbances. Further, 
the Amir’s withdrawal of certain commercial (and 
no doubt informally political) agents from Oalcutta, 
Simla, Bombay, and Karachi, was interpreted in 
English papers in practically the same sense as the 
recall of Afghan ambassadors regularly accredited 
to foreign courts. Then ho was hand in glove with 
the' Hadda Mullah ; he provided the insurgents with 
rifies of the newest pattern ; he intrigued with the 
Sultan through Sheikh Seyd Yahia, his emissary; 
and so forth. Yet — and this is the astounding and 
crushing fact — the Government of India has not so 
much as hinted at the complicity of the Amir in any 
one of these points. 


The openeat distrust, though not the 
most reckless malevolence, was exhi- 
bited unfortunately by the Timea^ 
Several persons, presumably in a position to under- 
stand the attitude of the Amir, came forward with 
explanations and declarations in his defence. The 
TirM%^ however, knew better. ^^They savour,” it 
wrote on August IS, a little too much of zeal not 
according lo knowledge, and those who put them 
forward are either very ignorant of the subject on 
which they pretend to enlighten tts, or vexy coiffident 


in the credulity 6t the British public.” The 2 Vs»m, 
indeed, is well qualified to speak of the credulity of 
the British public, and to guage the advantages of 
an assumption of omniscience. But this time it was 
totally wrong. Of course, it drove home its ignor* 
anoe with an acoess of forcible, and partly self-oon- 
tradiotoiy, assertion. Admitting readily ** that the 
Amfr is too intelligent and prudent a statesman to 
wish a rupture with the British Government,” it yet 
proceeded to end off the sentence with the obviouriy 
contradictory and unproved assertion that ”the fact 
that he has long systematically intrigued with the 
tribes on our frontier cannot be denied by anyone at 
all intimately acquainted with the history of frontier 
politics during the last fifteen years.” We do deny 
it, point-blank ; and we ask for proof. If the Times 
knows so much better than anyone else, why foist 
on the credulity of the British public such an ugly 
assertion without a single^ syllable of evidence? 
Where is the official record? And why has the 
Indian GN>vemment taken no stops to bring him to 
book? Such assertions wear the look of mere 
bravado. In the same article the Tmes proceeded to 
say: ^*Of his the Amir’s] complicity in the 
present disturbances there seems no reasonable 
doubt.” Now, why ? There is one reason stated. 
**The Hadda Mullah, who has been preaching a 
Jehad .... has long been a persona graimima in 
Kabul, whoro his personal relations with the Amir 
have been for some time an open secret.” Dr. 
Leitner, who has bad personal experience of those 
regions and peoples, has shown as clearly as possible 
that a Jehad has not been preached, and that the 
Hadda Mullah has been quite as troublesome to the 
Amir as to the Indian Government. The Amir, too, 
in his reply to the communication of the Indian 
Government, pointed out the same fact — that the 
Hadda Mullah had in former years incited risings 
against the Amir in his own country. The 
friendly” communication of the Indian Govern- 
ment did not agree with the proud stomach of the 
Times, ‘‘Abdurrahman,” said our contemporary, 
“is not a personage on whom soft words make mu^ 
impression, and it would be well if he understood 
clearly that there are limits to our patience.” He 
does, we venture to say, understand so much quite 
clearly. He understands also the limits of some of 
our journalists’ knowledge and sense of justice. The 
Indian Government cannot proceed to rate the Amir 
without at least a plausible excuse in the facta 
withiii its knowledge. Tlie hot-headed journalist is 
free from such awkward trammels. As Dr, Leitner 
says, “any story will do against an Afghan or 
Pathan tribe ”— or an Amir either. Let ua not 
forget ;fchat among the apostles of the “ forward ” 
school there are very many who would gladly 
voke another Afghan war. 
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Thu alldged intrigues of the Amir nt 
Oonetantinople, and the influenoe in 
Juetiftcation. ^IB^gUeh oppoeition to Turkey, 

ale now all but uniTeieally dliKsounted as faotora in 
the troubles. If the echoes of the Turkish slaughters 
of Armenians and Greeks, in the face of the Christian 
Powers, have had any effect on the Punjab frontier 
tribes, Dr. lieitner holds it to hare been *^of the 
very weakest description.” 

^*Tbd xelatiOBS of the Sultan with the Amir, if any exist,*’ 
he Bays, ** 1 take to he purely formal and such as befit the de 
facto Elmlifa of all Suimia, and a ruler of that denomination 
who teaohea Islam and has added to its domain.*’ 

In the same article, in the current number of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Retiew^ Dr. Leitner has disposed 
absolutely of the nonsense that has been talked 
about a Jehad, as well as of the sinister statements 
and inferences in connexion with the Amir’s pam- 
phlet; and he illustrates amusingly the stupid 
blunders and groundless suspicions that arise in 
English minds from ignorance of, or inadequate 
attention to, the native language or polity. Tbfi 
charge against the Amir of supplying guns and 
rifles of new design to the insurgents is a similar 
outcome of ignorance and thoughtlessneBS. Every- 
body who knows anything about the facts is aware 
how careful the Amir is about the disposal of rifles 
of recent type. Besides, it is equally, if not better, 
known how diligent the frontier tribesmen are in 
thieving rifles. If the rifles are not stacked and 
guarded daring the night, our soldiers tie them 
flrmly to their persons during sleep ; and even then 
the rifles are stolen. They make first rate mer- 
(ihandise, bringing several hundred per cent, on their 
cost down country. But journalists ignorant of the 
facts at once rush to a charge against the Amir. 
Finally, the Amfr turned back the Afridi deputations 
at Jelalabad, and posted up his reply to them 
publicly in Kabul. In that reply he ridicules the 
notion of a Jehad, and affirms his rigid maintenance 
of the British alliance : — 

will never withont canee or oooaeion, swervo from an 
agreement, beoanfie the English, up to the present, have in no 
way depairi^ from the line of the boundaiy laid down on the 
map, which they have agreed upon with me. Then why 

should 1 do BO!" To do so will ho far from justice 

What you have done with your own hands you must carry on 
your own necks.” 

But, it will be said, this is the attitudinizing of a 
^savage,” when ho sees he has no chance ; the Amfr 
is making a virtue of necessity. With such as take 
this view, there is no room for argument. The solid 
fact is that the Government of India have not a 
word to say against the Amfr. The Amfr, therefore, 
it seems to us, comes out of the affair with flying 
colours. He has stood firmly to his agreements 
during the eighteen years of his reign, and that 
ought to entitle him to the respect and confidence 


of Engliduuen, in spite of inaSevo]^ 
tioBs and ignoraat charges in quarters wbfi^ 9^^ 
responsibility ought to be pemMently wd 
steadily respected. 


As if there were not enough trouble 
^ hand already, Ae Indian Goveni-> 
ment has been worried by the Home 
Government with the question of reopeiflng the 
Indian mints to the free coinage of ^ver. We 
offered a decided opposition to the policy of closing 
the mints as an artificial interference with the free 
action of currency operations. We are equally 
decided against any interference now with tike 
system at work, especially under the mticting 
^fificulties of the Calcutta treasury, and in vi^ of 
the disastrous results of a chopping and changing 
policy. lu a case of this sort nothing will satisiy 
men but an actual experience, and now that we 
have’settled down to such experience we had better 
work it out on a fair and full trial, and at last have 
done with it. Why should there be a disturbance 
of the currency now? The motive for action 
appears to have come from the United States, whose 
treasury vaults have for }ea s been bursting with 
useless silver, and who na uraUy are ^nxious to 
raise its value in relation to gold. France plays up 
to the United States with an official lack of insight 
which would be ludicrous if it were not painful to 
witness. The allied forces of bimetallism have 
hitherto completely failed to drag England into the 
welter. But from time to time the attempt is 
renewed persistently. Mr. A. J. Balfour unhappily 
has given himself over to the academic doctrinaires, 
probably in the main under the influence of his 
brother-in-law, Professor Sidgwick. In any case, it 
is a deplorable weakness that the English Govern- 
ment should ever coquette or hold parley at all with 
foreign schemes for the open debasement of the 
currency of the nation. And it is next thing to a 
high crime and misdemeanour even to affect to make 
India a pawn in the preposterous game. That such 
action should be regarded as possible indicates an 
alarming ignorance of the condition of India, or a 
no leas alarming adventurousness of political 
manoeuvre. 


Op course, the Indian Government has 
put down its foot on the proposal, and 
after an unnecessarily prolonged period 
of suspense we learn (from Washington!) that 
common sense is to prevail. Perhaps the backing 
of the Bank of England may have turned the balance 
in favour of India. For, though the# Governor of 
the Bank weakly consented to hold one-fifth of its 
reserve in silver (under the antiquated powers of an 
old Act), yet he hedged his consent with oondi^ons 
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which practically aared the sitaation* The reopening 
of tiie Indian stinta at the preaent tkne would hare 
oauaed grare embarrasameat. The Qhaifiaaa of the 
Ohartered Bank of India, Auatralia and China 
expressed the position the other day in Tcry fair 
terms:— 

he said, ** would be heayily handicapped, local 
BuUa and o&ev mdnstriee wotUd be exposed to a serious fall 
in the Tohie of their stocks, raw material, and manufactured 
goods, holders of imports would dnd the prices of their com- 
modittes greatly riiruoken, and, more than all, the native 
cnHiratorB would hare to face much lower silTer values for 
those products whibhwere exported to gold standard countries/’ 

No doubt, part of auch diatreaa would be attributable 
to the closing of the mints. But that is no reason 
why a sudden change, at a most inopportune time, 
should plunge the country into a deeper abyaa of 
pecuniary difficulty and disorganisation. With the 
decline of the opium revenue there is nothing now 
between India and bankruptcy except the fact that 
she is still able to borrow money from England. 
The situation is anything but creditable to us. The 
fundamental reason is that like other distressed 
silver countries she has been spending beyond her 
means. The true recuperative plan, therefore, is 
simply to spend within her means. Her burdens 
must be lightened. The process may be slow, but 
the real difficulty in the case of India is to get so 
much as a beginning. One is sick and tired of 
having to emphasise the pressing necessity of a 
great reduction of military expenditure. Yet we 
are in the thick of military operations that will 
swallow up many years’ careful savings, and we are 
on the brink of a fateful choice of future policy on 
and beyond the North-West Erontier. If the hardly 
credible rumours of the proposed increase of the 
Indian Army by one-third — or by any other fraction 
— prove true, we are probably doomed to see yet 
larger burdens fixed on the neck of India. If this 
should actually be the result, we had better come 
home. For the Indian Empire, in that case, is 
doomed irrevocably. 


A coBHEspoNDEWT wxites : — “Some 
The Indian good or evil genius has been seeking 
to grasp the thunders of the sky 
whilst Lord Salisbury has been sleeping and Lord 
George Hamilton has been discovering the diiference 
between a promise to retire from Chitral and a 
military road. He has produced a great quaking, 
and probably good will be the result. It is repre- 
sented that the Indian Government, with a bold but 
undisclosed frontier policy in its mind, has notified 
to Lord George Hamilton and the War Office that 
India must have her army increased one third, or 
say, in plain figures, by 73,000 men. Without this 
increase the tribesmen may come down to Peihawar, 


there may be friendly Mussulman risingB, and our* 
hearts may some day be in our mouths^ Heuee thw 
India Council and tiie War Office are deliberating, 
using very strong language, and wondering what is 
to 1^ done. At its worst, the quake given to 
Eni^d by this thunder-stealer means 24,000* 
British and 49,000 Indian troops, in addition to 
the 74,000 and 145,000 already in existenoe. No 
wonder most of the papers treat the idea as a bit 
of madness of the autumnal, poUtical-capital-msaa- 
facturing older, but it emanated from a source 
whence the Government look for support. It came 
from Birmingham, and Birmingham always goes 
in for big military things, cordite or Ohamberlainlte, 
but usually presented under the idea of Imperialism 
or Nationalism. An increase of one-third in the 
expenditure on effective services in India would 
mean five millions. Birmingham cares little how 
the money is to be found. What it wants is ta 
have a share in the orders given out under it. This 
levity where India is concerned is characteristic. 
The gossips increase an army by 73,000 men and 
add £5,000,000 to the expenditure of India and 
think nothing of it. Possibly the genius who stole 
tne thunder was a good genius after all, and he 
wanted to let the world know with what wisdom India 
is governed. The military party is dominant just 
now, and it is talking in camp and grove at Simla 
no less than at Peshawar of a mighty increase in 
the Indian army. ^ Just for once, I will let the 
British people see what are the ideas an^ tactics of 
Indian rulers, under Hamiltonian direction and 
inspiration,’ the good genius may hav^e said, in which 
case he was good to India and bad to the blunderers. 
An increase of 73,000 men and five millions of 
money in yearly outlay! Here is thunder indeed, 
of the Hamiltonian kind, to play about the British 
taxpayers’ ears and bewilder the minds of the 
British electors, and stir military providers and pur- 
veyors into a most exciting competition. Of course, 
it is too much to expect us to believe that this 
thunder is real. We know that it cannot be so. 
Let Lord George Hamilton make any such proposi- 
tion in the House of Commons and he will be taken 
for a madman forthwith, who has been driven out 
of his mind by the magnitude of his own ideas, 
and who fancies he knows India and understands- 
England, It must surely be against him that the 
good or evil genius has been sending his thunder^ 
bolts through the air. Never has he made our 
half stand on end with such tragic and tremen- 
dously far-reaching ideas. Forty-nine thousand 
more native troops— where are they to be founds 
unless he invites the Mohmands, Swatis, Afridis, 
and Orakzais to come over, don the military 
uniform, and take arms against their own women 
and chU&eo ? As for the 24,000 British troops, they 
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oould nol be iouttd, udem the eagiaeere’ strike ie 
Gtorersment deiioe for sweeping the nnemplojed 
into tibe haade of the reomitisg sergeesit. Pidbeblj 
ecilae increase of the Indtan aimj v^ly intended ; 
a modest half-dozen battalioiiB or batteries, or 
something of the kind, just to garrison a few plaoes 
along the main frontier valleys. Anything farther 
than that is surely a joke ; a Hamiltonian scheme 
for letting the soeptics know how easily he oould 
govern an empire, annex a mountain region, or 
conquer a continent, if you would only give him the 
men and the millions. We cannot seriously believe 
that any British or Indian Government is going to 
increase the Indian army by one-third, and add five 
millions of tens of rupees to the burdens that 
already Bufficiently oppress the people. It would be 
simple madness to do anything of the kind : we wish 
to remain sane.” 


Tlie Work of to combat only the enemy, 

tho Britldh we have hitherto observed the rule of 
Comiaittee. ignoring reproaches against the British 
Committee which from time to time, without a 
shadow of foundation, find their way into some of 
the Indian newspapers. But when the editor of a 
journal so influential and, as a rule, well-informed as 
the Amnia Uazar Vairika gives curren^v — evidently 
in good faith — to statements which are probably 
» none the less damaging because they happen to be 
the merest fictions, it seems fitting that the facts 
should be slated. In the weekly issue of the Amnia 
Batar Patrika dated September 19 last, an editorial 
note, dealing wi^i the work of the British Committee, 
suggests that it neglects its obvious duty in two 
important particulars, namely, (i) in not distributing 
to the British press Indian intelligence which might 
serve as an antidote to the ordinary prejudiced 
versions of fact and opinion; and (ii) in making 
^*no serious attempt” in the direction of securing 
the co-operation of prominent Liberal newspapers. 
To these two rebukes we may add a third, which is 
equally groundless, namely, (iii) that nothing is 
done by the British Committee to organise in the 
TTnited Kingdom meetings on Indian subjects. Let 
us take these three allegations seriatim. As to 
(i) hardly a week passes without the distribution 
among British newspapers of some document received 
by the British Committee from India. Also— 
though the Amrita Batar Patrika will apparently 
regard this as a thing of no value— advance prooib 
of the most important matter which is about to 
appear in the fortiicoming number of IxfoiA are 
regularly circulated in this way. We may mention 
also that no pains are spared in snpplying prompt 
and full information in reply to the larg^ and 
increasing number of queries regarding Indian 
afiairs wideh reach the Committee from all quarters. 


And if the oafTent pMqposfll ■ pwas ■J ogL eeii , f ^ 

ehonM be emit weeUy faom laAia to thn 
Oommitteo be earned into m 

doubt that the Committee ^ill be happy in in| i ^ 
possible use of suchintelligenee. As to (ii)i n o ^ ng 
could be further from the truth than to say that no 
serious attempt has been made to seonre the oo^ 
operation of prominent Liberal newspapers. Not 
only has this been attempted^ but it has been done, 
and, by a pleasant coincidence, especially in the 
case of the three influential joumi^ speeiSed by 
the Amrita Bomt Patrika, As to (iii) tibe British 
Committee has done all that its resources permitted, 
and is at present making arrangements to do more 
than has hitherto been possible, in the matter of 
organising meetings in the oonstituencies. Apssit 
from the meetings whioh were addressed by tike 
gentlemen who came over from India last spring to 
give evidence before the Boyal OommiBsion ori 
Indian Expenditure, a good deal was done in the 
autumn and winter of 1890-97 partly by individxud 
members of the Oonxmittee, partly through tihf 
friendly co-operation of the Eighty dub, and parjl^ 
with the very active assistance of the Naticmd 
^Boform Union. Mr. A. G. Symonds, the secretary 
of the last-named association, whioh has a haga 
staff of able lecturers, and a large numbered branrii 
associations throughout the country, had kindly 
supplied the British Committee with the names of 
some of his best lecturers, to whom all available 
information was and is regularly sent by the British 
Committee, and who speak and lecture on the lines 
of Congress policy. To give one or two examples of 
the work done in this way, we may mention that 
one of the lecturers of the National Beform Union 
lost season delivered Congress lectures on India at 
Salford, Gainsborough, Lovrton, Denton, and Stack- 
steads. Another advocated the Oongress poHcy at 
no fewer than forty meetings, at one of which 
a collection was taken on behalf of the sufferers 
from famine in India. This work, and work of 
the same kind, will, we are happy to say, be 
carried on upon a larger scale during the present 
political season. Arrangements are now being com- 
pleted — of which particulars will be ^ven in our 
next issue — lor a considerable series of meetings, 
especially in the North of England. The editor of 
the Amrita Bazar Pairikay having these facts before 
him, will we are sure hasten to remove the mistaken 
impression which he has been instnixuestal in 
spreading. There are, we maj remind him, two 
ways of working. One is to blow the big trumpet, 
aud beat the big drum. The other is to plod on 
steadily, earnestly, and without ostentation. The 
British Committee has not chosen the former way, 
and is in consequence liable to a certain kind of 
misrepresentation. But it is disoharging to the b^ 
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of its power a difficult and. tha&Meea task wldoh ic 
rendered none the lighter if there ie mieinliefpretatioii 
in quarters wheresupport and eympathy might rather 
be expected, ^ 


PLAYING BUSBIA^S GAME: 

THE FOLLY OF IT. 

Br Sn W. WnDsasBUBir, Babt.i M.P. 

At the opening of Parliament early last year, it 
devolred upon me, on behalf of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Oommittee, to divide the House of Com- 
mons on tiie Ohitral question, by an amendment on 
the Address; and 1 desire now to draw attention to 
Lord George Hamilton’s statements on that occasion, 
in order to show how completely, within a few 
months, all his allegations and forecasts have been 
falsified by subsequent events; and how fatally he 
and his mends have been playing Bussia’s game 
both on the frontier and in the interior of India. 
Also I wish to ask whether, before it is too late, 
the British people will not open their eyes to the 
facts, and cease to follow thme blind guides who 
have upset the best traditions of our Indian adminis- 
tration, and are rapidly bringing our great national 
inheritance to ruin r 

The grounds upon which I moved a censure upon 
the Government were— 1st, That by refusing to with- 
draw aftitf the Ohitral Expedition we had broken 
&e pledges made to the border tribes in the Vice- 
roy’s Proclamation; 2nd, That the retention of 
Ohitral, with its 180 miles of communications be- 
yond our frontier, was a grave political danger; 
and Srd, That the cost of these external aggressions 
would be ruinous to the Indian people. With regard 
to the first point Lord George replied that **the 
Intian Government from first to Jast had adhered to 
every letter of that Proclamation.” But strange to 
say, almost in the same breath, he admitted that the 
Proclamation was specially issued to the inhabitants 
of Swat ; so that the Bwatis were among those to 
whom the assurance was solemnly given that if they 
would let us pass through their mountains to the 
relief of Ohitral toe would not oecupy any of their 
Urriiory^ or interfere with the independence of the trihee. 
When therefore we fortified and permanently occu- 
pied Malakand, in the heart of the Swat territory, 
the act was one in flagrant defiance of both the 
letter and the spirit of our national promise ; and 
we may recognise a Nemesis in the fact that in the 
present disastrous outbreak the first blood has been 
shed in an attack upon this particular fortification. 
In such matters an appeal to moral duty may to 
some politicians appear foolishness, but all will 
admit that confidenoe in our national good faith is 
the sh^t-anchor of our power in India. Those 
therefore who have struck this deadly blow at our 
reputation for honesly have, apart from all moral 
considerations, committed an unpardonable offence 
against the safety of the Empire. 2ad, as regards 
political considerations, I pointed out the foUy of 
piercing a military road tuough the natural ram- 
parts by which our North-West frontier is pro^ted, 
and c killing the brave defenders by whom these 


remiNirtB are maaned, thus paving the ym iot a 
Busman invasion ; I warned Lord George Hhaailton 
that, in seeking to occupy these wild territories, the 
first steps were the easiest and the cheapest — after- 
wards followed the dmugers, the difficulties, and the 
heavy expenditure; and I reminded him that Lord 
Boberta bimsdU had estimated the fighting popula'^ 
tion of these mountain regions at a quarter of a 
million of men, mostly well-armed, brave, and with 
an unconquerable love of independence. What did 
the noble lord say, in answer to this, as to possible 
dangers arising from our encroachments on the 
independence of the tribes? He showed himsdf 
absolutely and hopelessly blind to coming events, 
assuring a complacent House that the most 
sanguine anticipations that anyone could have in- 
dulged in had been more than realised. (Hear, 
hear.) So far from their occupation being regarded 
in a hostile spirit by the people of the country, on 
the contrary they wricomed the English occupation, 
because it had inaugurated a period of security 
which they had not Imown before. (Hear, hear.) ” 
Was there ever such a fool’s paradise ? He even be- 
came jocular on the subject, explaining that the only 
difficulty arose from the tribes jostling each other in 
their eager competition to be incorporated in British 
territory. In conclusion he expressed his belief 
that ^Hhere had been no forward movement in recent 
years made by any Government which had been 
more benefioisd to all concerned, and which would 
tend to put an end to these periodical disturbances 
and outbreaks of fanaticism and terrorism which bad 
characterised that portion of (etc) her Majesty’s 
dominions.” As many of us knew then, and as 
everyone knows now, this whole Arcadian picture 
was a dream and a delusion. In a few short 
months the whole frontier was in a blaze. But 
what shall we say of the men wliose long-drawn 
schemes have landed us in these disasters ? What 
shall we say of their foresight, their knowledge of 
men, the accuracy of their local information? Is 
no one to be made responsible for all the lives that 
are now being sacrificed, and the vast sums that 
are being spent? And this brings us to the 3rd 
point, the ruinous cost to India, both in blood and 
treasure, before these warlike tribes can be coerced 
and bribed into accepting our presence in their 
country. I anticipated that the noble lord would 
t^l the House that, according to official estimates, 
the cost would not be great, so I pointed out that, 
as a matter of experience, such official assurances 
were invariably falsified; as in the Abyssinian 
campaign, w'hich was estimated at 3 millions, but 
which cost 10 millions; and the last Afghan War, 
which was estimated at Ij millions, and cost 21 
millions. Undeterred by such experiences the 
confident declaration of Ministers was that the 
occupation of those 180 miles of wilderness, with 
Ohitral at the further end, would not add a rupee to 
Indian military expenditure. The exact sum origin- 
ally budgeted for an account of the Ohitral expedi- 
tion was Bx. 220,000 ; and in answer to mj 
challenge Lord George failed to specify any approxi- 
mate amount, but stated generally that he thought 
the expenditure would be less than was anticipated.” 
He denied that Indian finance was in a critical 
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aaid fordtdd that, xustwithstandiiiff the 
Gbitral buidnass, inoome a&d eipenditvure woiud ha 
equalised. We know irhat these prophemes have 
came to. Two millioiia did not pay the bill for the 
Ghitaral aSiur ; and now, haTingsown the atom, we 
are reaping the whirlwind. We have already on 
the frontier 60,000 men, with transport and oom- 
soissariat at famine prices ; and no human b^g 
can foretell how many more millions, wrung from 
the hard hands of peasants, will be spent before 
this wretehed business is setded. 

Now 1 am no Bussophobe ; but if danger from 
this quarter does exist, then I say that those who 
commit follies like these are preparing India to 
drop, like a ripe plum into Bussia’s open mouth. 
Our true safety is to be found in the wise and 
humane policy of Lord Lawrence, the Saviour of 
India”; masterly inactivity beyond thefrontier, states- 
manlike care for the welfare of the people within our 
own borders; a policy resting on the sure basis of a 
contented people, friendly neighbours, and a full 
treasury. The Marquis of iRipon, who followed in the 
steps of Lord Lawrence, further developed the same 
policy of wise economy and confidence in the people, 
so that when his term of office was over, some twelve 
years ago, he left behind him peaceful frontiers, 
financial equilibrium, with reduced taxation, and a 
population throughout India not only contented, 
but filled with gratitlide and affection, and enthusi- * 
astic for British rule. This I saw with my own 
eyes. Since then Lord Lawrence’f? policy, both 
external and internal, has been reversed ; and in a 
• few short years this hapT)y state of things has been 
iipset and destroyed. For the genial kindliness of 
Lord Eipon’s time has been substituted a new 
policy, hatched in secrecy and nourished upon 
violence ; a policy of aggression abroad, and of 
distrust and repression at home. The fruits of this 
policy are very manifest : beyond our frontier all is 
now waste and bloodshed; within our borders 
misery and unrest. 

I will not now further discuss the external or 
frontier policy of the Chauvinist clique which rules 
at tSiznla, and has for its spokesmen Lord George 
Hamilton in the House of Commons, and Lord 
Boberts in the House of Lords. Doubtless their 
defence will be that they have failed only because 
they have not gone far enough. For they are 
political Bangiados, whose only prescription is bleed- 
ing and hot water ; if the patient does not improve, 
then more bleeding and more hot water. But we 
may await their newest frontier proposals with 
some equanimity, for even the man in the street is 
beginning to see that their whole scheme has broken 
down, and that their fussy activities, directed 
against Bussia, are only promoting Bussian in- 
terests. Of course the frontier tribesmen, however 
brave, cannot resist the armaments of the British 
Empire. The present rising will therefore be sup- 

8 reseed. But fortunately under section 65 of the 
Government of India Act of 1868, the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament must be obtained to the 
bill of costs, so we may hope that some light will 
soon be thrown upon the rights and wrongs of the 
case. Also, after the views expressed in the Suakin 
debates, we may safely assume that the national 


oonseiaiiea will not oonsent to ^ 

this Imperial Sriogroiri witih 

upon the fairiiie«ttaok«a 

share of &e expenses must be borne ^ 

Treasury ; so her Majesty*a llmiriienft may a 

rigorous inquisition into the facts when ^ey phM 
bSore Parliament an aoooimt of their stewardbhip 
in those dark and discreditable tronaaotiems. 

There exists therefore some hope that a stop may 
be put to the mischievous frontier inMgues ana 
aggressions of the Simla clique, and that a retiw 
may be ordered to the sane and BUooesaful poIiiQT ot 
Lords Lawrence and Bipem. It is more difficult to 
bring public opinion to bear upon the equally nn* 
wise, and still more dangerous, methods of the same 
clique in matters of internal administratiOB. The 
delusions of Lord George Hamilton respecting the 
condition and needs of the rayat and respeotiag the 
aspirations of the educated cuasses, are as abmnte 
as, a few months ago, were his delusions regaiding 
the political sentiments of the frontier trioeeman* 
But as he persistently refuses all enquiry, there ara 
no means of bringing the facts to li^t. AooordiJig 
to him tihe rayat is a fat and prosperous person^ v^ 
lightly taxed, and pleasantly conscious of ** the in- 
finite blessings of British rule;” whereas Ihdiim 
pubUo opinion knows that the rayat is in a chronio 
state of semi-starvation, ruined, dSspairixig, em- 
bittered,” hopelessly iu debt to the money-lc^er, 
crushed by burdens too heavy for him to bear, ready 
to perish at the first touch of scarcity ud diaeaee* 
Upon the top of these miseries have come faminet 
plague, and earthquake ; so that the minds of the 
people are distracts, and they are almost driven to 
despair ; and I ask, is this a time for harshness and 
rigour ? Would not commonsense, if not humanity* 
suggest an attitude of sympathy and forbearance 
on the part of those in authority ? But such is the 
infatuation of our present rulers that instead of 
seeking to calm and soothe this suffering people, 
they can think of no better remedies than punitive 
police, attacks upon the freedom of the press, political 
prosecutions, and lettre* de caoheL I say that all this 
IS simply playing into the l^ds of our enemies. In 
Bussian schemes for the invasion of India it has 
alvrays been recognised that much cannot be effected 
unless disaffection exists among the people of India 
themselves. The chance of success depends upon 
the possibility of popular risings against the British 
Government in the interior of India, behind the 

thin red line ” which will face the invaders along 
the frontier. Our un-friends in Bussia and elsewhere 
must therefore sincerely rejoice when they observe 
that, instead ot allaying imreat and stimulating 
affection to our rule, we are actively engaged in 
alienating the most important dasses upon whom 
the safety of our Empire depends. 

Our Indian officials undoubtedly mean weQ. Why 
then do they behave with this fatal perversity? 
What is the origin of their extraordinary delusions 
as regards the plainest facts ? The reason is simply 
this, that they are out ot touch with t^e people. It 
is the vice and misfortune of despotic rule, whether 
in India, Bussia, or elsewhere, timt it cannot tolerate 
independence; is the curse of kings to be 
attended by slaves that take their hlimours (or a 
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wacrrant’'; find it tomeB tfattt Indiftfi offiohOs 
nanalfy get ttmr faote and gtddakioe from the time- 
aerreni and eyoophante who naturally gather about 
them, attraoM to the eeat of power. Official in- 
formation is thus tamted at its source ; and a Seere- 
taty of State lor India has but rarely an opportunity 
of learning the trutii. Occasionally no douot a man 
of exceptional independence tries to hear both sides 
and to judge for himself. And I remember when in 
1685 three independent Indian delegates came to 
England to set forth the case for India, Lord 
Bandolph Ohnrohill sent for them to the India 
Office, and ^?e them a most attentive and courteous 
heamg. unfortunatriy Lord 0. Hamilton resents 
similar attempts to enlighten him. But he should 
remember that it is a thankless and even dangerous 
task to tell disagreeable truths to those in authority, 
and this duty is not usually undertaken by those 
seeking personal advantage. Our Indian autocrat 
might take a lesson from another Oriental potentate, 
not an estimable character, but who in this respect 
showed himself wiser in his generation. when 
Ahab, an early light of the ** forward” school, con- 
templated an aggression upon his neighbours the 
Syrians, he was not content to accept the assurances, 
however emphatic, of his official advisers, but was 
at great pains to hunt up Micaiah, the son of Imlah, 
and extract the truth from him. He hated him, 
*‘for he doth not prophesy good concerning me, but 
evil,” but<4dl the same he adjured him in the moat 
sdlenm terms to tell him nothing but that which was 
true. In this way, with difficulty, he at last got at 
the truth. Now no such difficulties stand in the 
way of the modern ruler of India. The educated 
daeses are willing and anxious to act as interpreters 
between him and the masses of the people. They 
have no desire for Bussian rule, and if he will accept 
their services in the frank and loyal spirit in which 
they are offered, the first step will have been taken 
to bring the rulers into touch with the ruled. Duriug 
the last twelve years independent public opinion has 
organised itself thoroughly, and in the programme 
of the Indian National Congress will be found a 
body of moderate and practical measures of reform 
which would go far to regain the affections of the 
Indian people. 

The more we differentiate our rule from Bussian 
rule, the stronger will be our position in India; 
and those reactionists among us who are attempting 
to exchange British methods of progress and trust 
in the people, for Bussian methods of distrust and 
repression, are the people who are playing Bussia's 
game in more senses than one. 


Wo take tlio following from ^ ^Notes on Books’* in tbo Cominff 
Dajf lor October (edit^ by the Kev. John Pago Hopps) : — 
** Beport of tbe Eleventh Indian National CougresB,” held at 
Poona, December, 180 o. London: Office of luniA, Palace 
Gh«mberi!i, Westminster. A volume of the highest possible 
importance. Tlie unrest in India is widespread and grave in 
the extreme, a{id it is useless to ignore it, or only to tight it. 
The Poona Congress went fully into ev^ subject of national 
importance, and this report is a verbatim presentation of its 
resolution and speeches, all of which were of a very high order. 
The officials who atferit to despise or i^iore the Congtess and 
its dbrnands are very badly serving their country. 


*•11* TEES BE TEUE, WHAT DOES 
IT MEAN?” 

Bt W. G. Bomnnumi. 

When about thirieca years ago the Mar^g of 
Bipon waa retiriag from India, after rerigmag th« 
Ykeirayalty of that Empire, a aerioB of demoaatratioiw 
were held all over the ootintry to do honour to him. 
People of all olaeses, including Poona Brahmina, 
and Brahmins in other parts the country, took 
part in these demonstrations, and they were so 
spontaneous, so enthusiastic, and withal were so 
loyal to the Government that they drew from (as 
was believed at the time) the pen d an experienced 
and carious member of the Indian Civil Service, 
then hmding high office in the Executive Council of 
the Government of India, and afterwards rising to 
still higher eminence in the administration of tho 
country, a very remarkable article under the above 
heading in the columns of the P%on$er newspaper. 
After taking pains to ascertain if the feelings ex- 
pressed by the people at these demonstrations were 
genuine or not, and satisfying himself that they 
were so, the writer in effect concluded that the 
people of India were loyal to the core to the British 
Government, and that they had no interest apart 
^ from it, and sincerely desired its permanence. No 
publicist of the day raised any dissentient voice with 
regard to this conclusion, and thoughtful men of 
both parties in England accepted the conclusion 
as being perfectly correct, and until the other day, 
when alter the lamentable murders of Lieutenant 
Ayerst and Mr. Band the Government of Lord 
Sandhurst in Bombay commenced the press prosecu- 
tions for sedition of which we have heard so much, 
nobody ever suggested that the people of India 
were otherwise than perfectly loyal. «• 

In this view it becomes necessary to enquire 
whether it is the fact or not that the articles in the 
Kemri^ which formed the subject of the recent State 
trial against its editor and proprietor, Mr. Tilak, are 
seditious at all, or seditious within the meaning of 
Section r.24 A of the Indian Penal Code. The 
, enquiry may be said to be usdless, seeing that the 
judge and the majority of the jury before whom 
the trial was held, have come to the conclusian 
that the articles were an attempt ** to excite 
feelings of disaffection to the British Government.” 
With all respect to those who are likely to take 
this view, I think the enquiry is not useless be- 
cause the verdict of the jury being only that of a 
majority (0 to 3) cannot carry that weight with the 
public which it would have carried if it had been 
the unauimons verdict of all nine. It is well 
known that the majority of the jury who oen- 
vioted Mr. Tilak were Europeans, who presumably 
have not the same grasp over the Marathi language, 
in which the articles were written, as the three 
dissentient jurymen, who were natives of the 
country, and who, presumably, would have a better 
Understanding of the incriimnated articles. It must 
not be understood that 1 seek in any way to 
minimise the effect of tbe verdict. The judge 
agreed with it, and it stands as the deliberate 
opinion of seven impartial Europeans that Mr. Tilak 
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^as guilty of ftttamptittg to ezoita feeUuga of dia- 
aflaction to the Britu^ OoTernment.^* All I say is, 
a&d I say it with all respect^ that the verdict is one 
%ith which I cannot agree. 

It seems to me that there is no escape from the 
nosition that, for a subject to attempt to excite 
Iselings of disaffection towards the Chovemment to 
which he owes allegianoe, he must be disaffected 
himself. Nobody in his senses, if he were well 
affected towards Government, if he entertained 
feeilings of affection for it, or even if he were 
passively obedient to it, would, for the mere wanton- 
ness of the thing, attempt to excite feelings of dis- 
affection towards it in others. If I am right in this, 
the question arises whether Mr. Tilak himself enter- 
tained feelings of disaffection to the British Oovem- 
ment. To my mind it is inconceivable that he could 
have done so. He has known no government of the 
; country except the British Government. Along with 
I all other British Indian subjects he has received vast 
. benefits from the British Government. As Mr. 
Justice Strachey says in passing sentence on him, 
and 08 is well known, he is a man of intelligence, 
a man of remarkable ability and energy and who ” 
not might under the circumstances have been,’’ 
but, with all deference to Mr. Justice Strachey, was, 
in fact, a useful force in the State.” 
t Mr. Tilak knows,. as all his compatriots who have 
I thought over the subject do, that the only possible 
i government for India is the British Government, 
that if the British Gcvernment ceased to rule the 
country it would relapse into anarchy, and that all 
the best aspirations of the country would bo 
smothered. For years he has taken a prominent 
part in constitutional movements for the redress of 
the grievances of the people, and unless he has com- 
pletely changed it is impossible to suppose that he 
would turn bdck on his former conduct, be himself 
disaffected, and endeavour to sow seeds of disaffec- 
tion in others towards the Government at a time 
when the Government was engaged in doing its best 
to combat the two dread visitations of famine and 
the plague. This point of view was evidently absent 
from the mind of the judge, for he not only lays no 
stress on it in his charge but does not even allude 
to it. 

Looked at from the point of view of the personal 
position of Mr. Tilak, the incriminated articles do 
not appear to me to express anything like what Mr. 
Justice Strachey told the jury would be witbiu the 
explanation to Section 124 A of the Indian Penal 
Oode. He says ” a man may express the strongest 
condemnation of such measares” — ^he had previously 
referred to the Income Tax Act, the Epidemic Dis- 
eases Act, military expeditions, suppression of 
plague or famine, and the administration of justice 
— ‘‘and he may do so severely and even unreason- 
ably, perversely and unfairly. So long as he con- 
fines himself to that he will be protected by the 
explanation.” As far as 1 can judge, the articles in 
question do not come near this at all. Mr. Justice 
Strachey continues, 

** bat if he goes beyond that, and whether in the oomee of 
camments upon measures or not holds up the Goveminent 
itself to the hatred or contempt of his readers, as, for instance, 
by attributing to it every sort of evil and misfortune suffered 


ty the peo^ or AwdUing advenely ^ 
imaraoter or jn^tiag to it base tni^vei or 
hostfiify or indimenoe to the welliue^ff w 

under the seotion and the ea^pumikn a4 ^ 


There is a subtlety, I had almost said 
fineness, in this exposition of the law which it xs jsot 
easy to grasp. One may, says the judge» «X|ires0 
the strongest condemnation of the measures of 
Government, but may not hold up the Gknvenvment 
itself to the hatred or oontem;i^ of his readeri. 
What is meant by “ the Governmmit itself f ** WJio 
are to be taken as being included in it? Do 
words only mean the Governor and his Executive 
Oouncil, or do they mean all pHersoBS entrusted trith 
legislative, executive and judicial funotious ? If the 
words “the Government itself” are to be taken as 
meaning all these persons, then acoor£n^ ^ Mr. 
Justice Strachey, ridiculing a pdioeman on hie beat 
and so holding him up to the contempt of the by- 
standers would apparently be sedition* I hsodly 
think the judge intended to go so far as this. 

Strongest condemnation measures proceeding 
from human beings acting singly or conjointly with 
others necessarily implies condemnation of the 
sons passing them. The measures must be oad 
indeed to merit strong condemnation; and what does 
this condemnation mean except that the authors of 
the measures are either perverse, wrong-headed, or 
incompetent? And when persons are held up before 
the •public as being perverse, wrong-headed, or in- 
competent, what are the feelings that would be 
excited in the public mind with regard to them? 
Would it be feelings of admiration and love, or of 
hatred and contem^ ? In such serious matters as 
sedition or seditious libel, the only safe standpoint, 
as it seems to me, is to see as far as possible what 
the motive of the writer was in writing the articles. 

What was Mr. Tilak’s motive in publi^inj^ the 
articles which have been held to bring him within 
the meaning of section 124 A ? Did he intend that 
they should excite feelings of disaffection towards 
the Government, or did he intend to bring to the 
notice of the Government what was being said by 
the people of Poona with regard to their uneasiness f 
He was the editor of a vernacular journal, and as 
such had a twofold duty to perform — firsts to bru^ 
to the notice of the rulers the voice of the people; 
secondly, to explain to the people the measures of 
the rulers. It the people reasonably or unreasonably 
say what is not creditable to the Government 1 hold 
it to be the duty of an editor to bring this state of 
things to the notice of the Government by giving it 
pubucity in the columns of his newspaper, and the 
articles in the JKesari did but give voice to what the 
people at Poona were saying amongst themsdves 
with reference to their grievances. 

One of the instances which Mr. Justiee Btraohity 
gives as to how “ the Government itself ” might be 
held^ up to the “hatred or contempt” of the 
people IB very unfortunate in the circumstances of 
India* He says that the Government might be hdd 
up to the contempt of the people, • 

** by sttributing to it every sort of eril and misfortune soffeted 
by the people.” 

He evidently has not read much of the ancient , 
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literature of the laud of which he is now one of the 
judges. If he had done so, he would haye knowu 
that it has heen ingrained in the miuds of the 
Hindu people (at any rate from before the time 
when Yudisthira, of Mohahharata fame, was king) 
that no evil or misfortune befalls the country except 
owing to the sinfulness or shortcomings of the rulers. 
The belief in question, as a moment^s reflection 
would show, does not proceed £rom any ** feelings of 
disaffection’’ to the Government but from an 
exaggerated notion of the purity and wisdom of the 
rulers. 

I cannot help feelbg that the Press prosecutions 
in the Bombay Presidency have been a mistake from 
beginning to end. The assumption that people are 
likely to be imbued with feelings of disaffection to 
^e Government by articles in the newspaper press 
is an unfortunato one. If, after so many years of 
British rule, articles in the newspaper press are able 
to make the generality of the people disaffected 
towards the Government, then indeed that Govern- 
ment cannot be said, as it is said on all hands, to 
have been a successful one. There is no doubt that 
the murders of Lieutenant Ayerst and Mr, Eand 
created a panic in Government circles in Bombay. 
The panic deepened when, with large rewards and 
promises of pardon to accomplices, no information 
as^ to^ the perpetrators was obtained. It was un- 
thinkingly concluded that there was an organised 
conspiracy which brought about the murders. This 
belief helped to intensify the panic, and to save 
themselves from the charge of inactivity the Govern* 
m^t have laid a heavy hand upon the imfortunate 
editors of the vernacular journals of Poona. 


EAILWAY POLICY IN INDIA, 


Bt G. Sttbrauania Iybb. 


Qn no question raised by the Indian witnesses 
in their evidence before the Indian Expenditure 
Oommission was there greater difBlculty in bring- 
ing home to the members of the Commission the 
Inman point of view than on the question of the 
extension of railways in India. To the majority of 
the Commission — that is, to the whole Commission 
except the three members that represent India — 
the present policy of pushing forward railway con- 
struction with enormous borrowed funds appears 
to be an unmixed blessing. They seem to think 
that nothing but good can result from the breathless 
imtivlty shown by the Government of India in widen- 
ing the network of railways, by which it is hoped that 
the people will be completely protected against future 
famines, rad that incalculame material and moral 
benefits will accrue in proportion to the length of 
railways'.' But the Indian witneeses contended that 
the benefits of railways were a great deal exaggerated, 
and the peculiar economic conditions of India 
rradered a less rapid progress the wiser policy. In 
the present article I shall try to prove that Lord 
Welby rad hm oifioial colieagues on the Commission 
are wrong, and the Indira witnesses are right. 
If India were a self-governing country without 
the sftriouB evil of foreign domination, not only in 


the public service, but in the managemrat ef rail* 
ways rad every other large enterprise, perh^ 
Lord Welby’s contention would be soundf* His 
lorddxip repeatedly pointed out in the cross -ex* 
amination of the witnesses that most countries in 
the world engaged in a vigorous prosecution ' of 
railway construction borrowed the required capital 
from England, and that this fact was not looked 
upra as a source of economic evil.^ True, Australia, 
China, Japan, rad other countries obtain their 
capital for this purpose from foreign markets and 
they pay large amounts of interest to their foreign 
creditors. It cannot be denied that this foreign pay- 
ment is an evil in these countries us well as in 
India; at all events they would avoid it, if they 
could. But these countries enjoying the blessings of 
self-government and not being liable to foreign drain 
by other channels, the evil is almost imperceptible. 
But what is the case in regard to India ? India has i 
her wealth drained into foreign countries to the! 
extent of 30 millions sterling every year, and her| 
people are exceedingly poor with a heavy and op> 
pressive burden of taxation to bear ; and this great 
fact distinguishes India from all other countries in 
the world, and introduces in the consideration of her 
political and economic questions a point of view 
which does not arise in self-governing countries like 
Australia and China. Amidst this enormous drain g 
which, as Lord Salisbury observed, is bleeding India I 
to exhaustion, the payment of nearly three millions I 
every year as interest on her railway expenditure is ’ 
not a small matter. It would be different if India 
had no drain of her money in other ways, and if she 
had only to pay the interest on foreign capital raised 
for this purpose. And then there is another differ- 
ence between India and other countries in this 
respect. In Australia, for instance, to which Lord 
Welby frequently referred, the railways are not 
administered by a large number of foreigners in 
receipt of handsome salaries. In India, on tCe other 
hand, nearly two thousand six hundred Europeans 
employed in the management of railways already 
constructed are at present in receipt of salaries 
aggregating every year to the large amount of 
nearly eight hundred thousand pounds. These eight 
hundred thousand pounds include only the salaries 
of Europeans holding higher appointments. There 
are in almost every railway a host of young men 
employed to do ministerial work. It sho^d be 
remembered that every European employed iu this 
manner not only takes away the bread from the 
mouth of an who would otherwise take his 

place, but also takes away the opportunity of a 
training in public administrative work which the 
Indians would otherwise have. Thus, in addition to 
the enormous foreign drain of India’s wealth as 
the result of her fore^u domination, the army of 
Europeans employed in the administration of the 
railways, and the loss of opportunities for adminis- 
trative training that I have referred to, constitute 
the radical diflerenoe between India and other 
countries in respect of the construction of railways, 
and ibis difference it was extremely difficult to make 
the Commissioners comprehend. The Commissioners 
prpbably think that with all these evils which must 
be admitted, there are advantages which more than 
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oompeiuate for them and whioh justify the policy of 
extendinff this means of oommunioation as rapidly 
as possible. But we endeaToored to point out that 
Asae compensating advantages are exaggerated and 
in maxiy respects imaginary. 

Lord Wei by laid stress on the fact that the railways 
would be of invaluable service in times of famine by 
bringing into the affected areas food stuff not merdy 
from the unaffected areas of India itself, but from 
all parts of the wond. At first sight there appears 
to be a good deal of truth in this. But, as a fact, 
have the 20,000 miles of railway that now traverse 
the country prevented a famine? Since the last 
great famine more than 10,000 miles have been con- 
structed, and who would deny that the present 
famine has proved disastrous to the people f 

1 do not for a moment deny that railways have 
been highly useful in transporting food from one 
part of the country to another, and thereby have 
made food to some extent available in the alRioted 
mreas. But railways do not transport food for 
nothing. The process of transportation costs money, 
and at the place where grain is brought for con- 
sumption, it can be sold only at prices higher 
than those of normal years. The theory that 
grains can be imported into India from foreign 
countries and that in times of scarcity India 
would indent on oth^ parts of the world, has not 
been found to hold '‘good in the present famine: 
The much talked of relief from America and Kussia 
has not come, for the vei^ obvious and sufilcient 
reason that private enterprise cannot undertake the 
• transportation without pi-ofit, and it would not pay 
to bring whoat all the way down from America or 
Bussia to India. The fact is, the Indian famine is 
as much of money as of grain ; perhaps it is becom- 
ing more and more the former than the latter. The 
Indian people are becoming more and more im- 
poverished, and even when the grain is available, 
there must be money to buy it with, which money is 
not forthcoming. It appears to me therefore that 
the theory that railways are the panacea of all the 
economic evils of India is a fallacy. 

It is urged by the exponents of oMcial opinion that 
railways tend to raise the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce and thereby benefit the cultivators. Z doubt 
whether the so-called rise in the prices is the result 
of an increase in the prosperity of the people. 
The official figures representing the rise in 
prices are misleading, because they include prices 
in years of drought and abnormal seasons and 
in places where large numbers of people more or 
less temporarily congregate on account of large 
public works executed by Government. If allowance 
were made fur these as well as for the prices in 
large cities where they must be higher than else- 
wmwe, I am not sure that in the villages any con- 
siderable rise in the prices of grain can be proved. 
Still, granting that there has been a genuine rise 
in the prices, let ue consider whether it is of 
any reed good to the cultivator. So far as his 
payment to the Government goes, he would be no 
ckmbt a gainer. For while the assessment is 
unchanged for a period of years, he could pay it, if 
the prices had risen, by disposing of a smaUer 
quantity of his produce. But even here, there is a 


lurking fallacy. , The arrangements to 
of the demand, by Qovemmeirt are eum thaf the 
rayat is forced ^ mspose of his .produea at a 
the year when the produce sells cmeaj^est. 
time for the payment is fixed about the harv^t time 
to enable the rayat to satisfy the demand 
But this very fact brings an enormous quantity- m 
the produce to the market in a forced manner, and 
the excessive and unnatural glut in the mark^ 
tends to the lowering of prices. The middlenmh 
takes advantage of the rayat*s difficulty, and b^s 
up the available grain and stores it in order that 
he may sell it when the prices are most dear. In 
many instances, the rayat sells, off most of the gram 
he has, and having consumed in a few months 
what little remainea, he buys his food when it 
is dear. Apart from this payment of the Govern- 
ment demand, the rise in prices does not at all help 
the rayats. The majority of the landholders paying 
tax to Government in all parts of the country, 
except where the system of permanent settlement 
prevails, are exceedingly poor, holding a property 
of five acres or so. In the Presidency of Madras 
two-thirds of these hold such petty properties that 
they pay no more than ten rupees a year to the 
Government, an amount which, according to the 
theory of the settlement, represents one-hadf of the 
landholders’ net produce. In other words, two- 
thirds of the landholders of Southern India derive 
from their land an income of no more than ten 
rupees after paying the Government’s* demand. 
Surely, such poor people cannot benefit much from 
increased prices. What is left after the payment 
of the Goverment’s demand is mostly taken by 
the rayat’s creditors, so that his^ actual food, as 
well as other articles of consumption, such as the 
ooodimeuts, fuel, clothes, etc., he has to buy in the 
market. Thus, it will be seen, the rayat is not 
a gainer from the so-called increase in prices; on 
the other hand the real gainer is the middleman. 

There is also another point of view^ from which 
the extension of railways is not on unmixed blessing 
in India. Bailways necessarily tend to upset, the 
old indigenous industrial system. India is not a 
new country where the people are a newly settled 
community with a civilization yet to grow, with no 
ancient industries and arts to boast of. Here again 
the Oommission betrayed their inabilty to realize 
the peculiar conditions of India and could not under- 
stand that institutioDS and improvements which are 
an unmixed blessing in countries where they have 
spontaneously grown up in the gradual evolution 
from a previous state of things, or incountriee where 
society is a tabula rasa^ as it were, on which any 
superstructure can be raised without any destructive 
effect, may not be the same in a country like India 
where a social system has grown up daring ages 
when railways as well as most appliances *of the 
modem civilisation of the West were unknown. As 
a fact, wherever the railway penetrates in India, it 
carries destruotion into the indigenous industries 
which have given the means of sustenance to the people 
and to which they have become accustomed during 
centuries. In no instance has this destructive effect oi 
railways been proved to produce more lamentable 
results than in the weaving industry of India, ^his 
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industry is as old as Indian dTi&ration itself and the 
genius of the Hindus in diij’^ying the highest 
ezcellenoe in its products has heen admired by every 
foreign observer. Indian” says Bir George Bird- 
wood, *<was probably the fiiet of all countries 
that perfected wearing.’’ In times gone by, India 
not only clothed all her ;peo{de with her own cotton, 
but the European, including the small British, 
demand for cotton jjpoods before the seventeenth 
century was met by importations from India itself. 
A very large proportion of the population have 
always lived upon the weaving trade. But this 
weaving trade has well-nigh b^me extinct. As 
Sir William Hunter says, ^^the tide of circumstances 
has compelled the Indian weaver to exchange his 
loom for the plough,” thus adding largely to the 
heavy pressure of &e population on land. Mr. J. 6. 
Go^n says, ”Iianoashire has attained its pre- 
eminence by annihilating the indigenous industry — 
first by prohibitive duties and £en by the com- 
petition of machinery.” The extreme poverty of 
this large class of people is proved by the fact, so 
well known to famine administrators in India, that 
among the people that first feel the pressure of 
famine are tne weavers, for whom special arrange- 
ments have always to be made in order that they 
may not become hopelessly scattered, and that, if 
perchance they survive the famine, they may remain 
in their places and continue to carry on their 
hereditar^r trade. What applies to the weaving 
industry applies to all indigenous industries. In 
fact e^ory machine-made article imported from 
Europe and carried into the Indian village with the 
help of railways drives a nail in the oofin of a 
native industry, and in this manner the railways 
have to answer for a good deal of the poverty which 
makes the lot of the Indian poor so miserable. It 
may be said that the evil is inevitable and India is 
only going through the same experience that other 
countries went through in the period of transition 
when machinery replaced manual labour. This is 
true no doubt. But there is no particular reason 
why this inevitable evil shoidd be aggravated 
and the work of the people's destruction made 
quicker and more compete by taxing the people 
themselves. Cannot the destructive process be 
nmde slower and more gradual so that the people 
^7 be given time to recover themselves? It is a 

S eat mistake that the Commission made in assuming 
at the Indian witnesses urged the complete 
stopping of all further oonstruction. They never 
did any such thing. They recognise the material 
and moral good that railways do and the fact of their 
being indispensable in the carrying on of Govern- 
ment in modern days. They oidy pleaded for a 
more moderate progress which will not cause such 
large amounts to be borrowed in foreign markets 
from year to year. 

The question of railway extension in India raises 
the other important question — where the required 
money should be borrowed, in London or at home. 
1 have already referred to one weighty consideration 
in favour of the latter course. There are other 
reasoos to which it is necessary to refer here. The 
result of borrowing in London has not been at all 
en<K>uraging during the last quarter of tk centuiy. 


Though the rates ef interest have been refiuoed, still 
the rupee has so fallen in value thatthe savis^ from 
tedxicA rates of interest has been more than counter- 
balanced the increase in the cost of «xobas%e. 
The amount of interest on the eterihig lessns has 
grown during the last eighteen years imm ixkil- 
lions to nearly millions. Last year tile Govern* 
ment resalved to bcnrow nearly 30 crores of rupees 
more for the construction of Railways. Of these 
30 crores about ten are to be borrowed in India, the 
rest being raised in London ; and this will add 
another half -million sterling to the amount of 
interest. When the 20 crores are raised in London, 
the total amount of sterling loan will be 125 
millions, roughly speaking. If the Government of 
India were to make up its mind to repay this whole 
loan, it would have to find nearly 17^^ rupees for 
every pound sterling, that is to say, nearly 2,200 
crores of rupees! But this impossible task the 
Government has no intention of txying. No pro- 
vision is made in the Indian Budget for a sinking 
fund eveiy year for the repayment of the foreign 
loan. So that the four millions paid as interest will 
be a perpetual yearly charge on the revenues of 
India. Nobody cun maintain that such an un- 
ceasing drain is desirable. On the other hand, if 
all further growth of this charge can be stopped 
,and all loans were raised in India, limiting the 
annual amount to what the Indian money market 
can safely supply, not only will the increasing 
drain be arrested, but the Indian capitalists wiU 
be benefited in proportion. The Government has 
estimated that about 5 crores of rupees can be ' 
annually burrowed in India ; and to be on the safe 
side, and in order that the capital available for local 
industry and trade may not be encroached upon, we 
may put this figure at 3 crores. If to this amount 
a crore from the current revenues oi the Government 
were added, it would give 4 crores every year for the 
extension of railway communication , and with this 
amount, whatever may be the consequence, the 
Government should rest content. During recent 
years Indian borrowing at home has been beneficial. 
The price of Bupee Paper has been steadily rising, 
and Government has been able to borrow at lower and 
lower rates. The 4 per cent. Eupee Paper was con- 
verted first into per cents, and subsequently to 3 per 
cents. Even if the Government has to pay a higher rate 
of interest in the Indian market than in the London 
market, it would be, for reasons already stated and 
for those which I shall briefly refer to below, more 
advantageous, on the whole, to borrow in the home 
market. Strangely, our finandal authorities lose 
sight of the fact that the fall in the gcdd value of 
silver is exaggerated by the Beoretary Of State’s 
offering for sale every year an increasing number of 
Bills in London. But the question should not be 
looked at from the point of view of Government’s 
finance; it should be considered in respect of the 
results on the people of India. If the loans were 
raised in India instead of in London, the interest 
would be paid to people resident in India. Sup- 
posing ten crores of rupees were boTTOwed in India 
at 3 per cent., the interest paid to those that lent 
the money wovdd be 30 lahhs a year, and along with 
all the benefits to the trade and industry and the 
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educatba of tho people itrliieh would result from the 
railways built with the money thus borrowed, the 
30 kkfas would remain in the ooimtry and fructify 
in Sbe pockets at the people. Such a policy, steadily 

S uTBued by the (}o7emment| would be a great in>- 
ucement to habits of economy and prudent in* 
westment among the people. It the 10 crores were 
not lent to Ooremment, that money, or most of it, 
would have been spent in the households, in the 
making of ornaments, in marriage and other cere- 
monies, or in other more or less unproduotire ways. 
But lent to the Gfovemment, it woidd yield an in- 
come of 30 lakhe a year, which would jirobably be 
spent in new productive investments. 

THE POLICE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

“NO NECESSIXr FOR ANY INTERFERENCE.*’ 

At tbe meeting of tbe Bengal Legislative Council 
on August 2B last the Hon. SSurendra Nath Banerjee 
asked two important questions regarding the con- 
duct of certain police olHcers in Cabmtta. 

’ The first question was : “I have the honour t6 
<^all the attention of the Government to the state- 
ment noted in the margin, taken from a recent issue 
of the Amrita Jiasar Vairika^ which purports to 
describe a case of gross and unprovoked assault 
committed by Mr. Marklaw, Inspector of the Sukea 
Street thana, upon Babu Girisb Chundcr Mukherjee, 
M.A., Head Assistant in the office of the Registrar 
• of the Calcutta University, 

it the case, as alleged, that the Inspector 
assaulted Babu Girish Chunder Mukherjee, cutting 
his under lip, and gave orders to drag him to the 
thana, and that, although the inspector was asked 
several times the complainant what offence he 
had committed, the Inspector declined to give any 
answer ? If so, will the Government bo pleased to 
state what notice has been taken by the superior 
authorities of the conduct of the Inspector in the 
matter? Does the Government consider the In- 
spector a fit and proper person to remain in respon- 
sible charge of a station ? ” 

The statement noted in the margin ” was as 
follows : 

A police zulwm of an unprecedezitod oliavacter waH pf^rpetrated 
at Machua Bazar Street this momiug. At about 9.30 o’clock, 
when Babu Giriali Chunder Mukherjee, M.A., Hoad Ansiataut 
to the Retfiatrar of the Calcutta University, was about to leave 
for his «Aflioe, he was arrested by a pmst of constables, headed 
by Inspector Marklew, of Sukea Street thana, assaulted rm tlie 
public road, and walkcMl off to the thana. The head and front 
of Girisb Babu’s offence was that he had asked two police 
constable,'), who were beating a supposed thiet and abusing 
him ha the filthiest language on a piece of his land close to 
tiiat purt of his house especially intended for the ladies. 
Girish Babu objected to the violent language used by the 
(ionstables within the hearing of the ladies, and told them to 
leave the place. One of the constables went and iiifonned the 
inspeotor of the local thana, and he immediately, ^th about 
a dozen constables apd head-constables, came to Girish Babu’s 
houBO, arrested him, and assaulted and took him to the thana 
in the manner I have mentioiied above. Ho was charged with 
obstruoting police officers in the diacharge of their duties. He 
vras afterwards released on bail. 

At thb iPoLioa Couet. 

Later on the same day, Mr. Manuel, with several junior 
pleaders, appeared before Mr. Bonnaud, Officiating Northern 


Division FresideiMjy IfogisM snd apiplied m Wbialf of BaM 
Girish Ohunder Mnldw^je* for a sintittumd sfudnst haspooti^ 
Marklew of 1«he Mresllftveat thana and ttro of Ida anhpcolik^ 
poKoe offieeti, for ^viog taeiqpaasad into ikto oUen^s honto In 
Jtoohna Baetct Btmt, and f or himlim ehuetd and umeheA 
him, dragged him sdoDg tlm toma lnoal iibimaraUlmn|^ 
at the tune no charge was mato against him^ and althowh use 
complainant’s brouter, Bobn Gopel funder BDakherfbA 
Deputy Collector of Ckdbntta, desired to know wlait ofienoe (H 
atiy) his brother had coonnitted; It^peaza that early <m 
Saturday a broken box, which was eonnooted with a ohiuge^ 
theft, was found on an open piece of ground^ adjoining nto 
complainant’s house, and that some Xnduia police officers had 
taken two men to that piece of ground and were nnaoeroifulty 
beating them, on which the con^ainani, faoin an upper 
window, remonstrated with them. Thereupon, ffie oomplainant 
was called downstairs. On his ooming downstai^, ^ sub* 
ordinate officers bt onoe laid their bonds on him, and was 
digging him to the thana, when Inspector Marklew came up 
with a possfi of policemen, abused the oomplainant, and hit him 
a blow in the mouth, cutting his uader-lip, and gave orders to 
drag him to the thana, and, although the Inspector was ajAed 
several times by the complainant and his brother and several' 
other respectable neighbours, to state what offence he had 
committed, the Inspector declined to give any reason. As faV 
as the oomplainant was aware, he was arrested without any 
justification whatever. In the souffie he was so fiumed thait 
he dropped his spectacles, so that when a document was handed 
to him and he signed it, he did not know a word of its con- 
tents. After rfccon^g some evidence his worship granted 
summonses against Inspector Marklew and his suborainates. 

The Han. Mr. Bolton gave the following answer 
to the first question : — 

“ The Licut^nant-Qovemor’a attention was attracted by the 
case mentioned by the hon. member, and an enquiry has been 
made. The Commissioner of Police reports that the inspector 
did not assault Babu Girish Chandra Mukherji. It appears 
that two thieves were taken by some police officers to an open 
plot of land adjoining that person’s house and belonging to 
him, for the purpose of 2 ,>omting out stolen property hidden 
there. Babu Girish Chandra Mukherji objected to the noiae 
which was made, and told the police to leave, pushing or 
assaulting one of them. Ho was thereupon arrested by 
another officer for assault on the police, but broke away. 
Information was conveyed to Inspector Marklew, wdio came 
and re-Arrested the Babu at his door, after enquiring whether 
it was he who had assaulted the police officer and receiving 
tho answer that he hod commit^ no assault, but had got 
away fnmi tho custody of the police. The Inspector did not 
exceed his powers under the law, but tbo Lieutonaut-Govemor 
is not satisliGd that his action was throughout judimous. He 
is an offic/er of fourteen years’ service, who is reporti d by the 
Oommissioner of Ftdico to bear on excellent characU'r and to 
be quite Ut for the charge of a station. The cato instituted by 
tho ];>oUce, as well as the complaint hied against them by Babu 
Giritith Chandra Mukherji has been amicably settled.” 

Mr. Sorendra Nath Bouerjee’s second question 
was : ” I beg to ask if the attention oC the Govern- 
ment had been called to the allegations set forth in 
the margin, and which are quoted from one of the 
newspapers. 

” (<») Is it the ease that Mr. Lyons, Inspector of 
the Ekbaljmr thana, was fined five rupees by Mr. 
Wheeler, J^oint Magistrate of Alipore, for oommittiog 
an assault upon one, Jack Blac^ord, while he was 
in police cuau>d 3 ‘', causing him to ble^, for no other 
ofienco than that he had complained to the Inspector 
of violent treatment at the hands of the constables 
in whose custody he was ? 

” (&) Is it the case that the Deputy Magistrate 
before whom Blaekford complained q^lled for a 
r^ort from his immediate superior officer, Mr. 
Forsyth, the superintendent, and that upon such 
report, and after such enquiry as the Deputy 
Magistrate made, he declined to issue process ? t 
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‘‘ ((?) Is it tLe case iliat the District Judge before 
whom an appeal was made againat the orders of the 
Deputy Magistrate characterised the assault com- 
mitted upon Blackford as * perfectly unjustifiable,’ 
and dlreote<1 process to issue against the police in- 
spector, and the case haring been made over by 
the Judge to a Mamtrate other than the Deputy 
Magistrate who heard the complaint, viz., Mr. 
Wheeler, the Joint Magistrate of Alipore, the said 
Joint Magistrate fined die Inspector five rupees, not- 
withstanding the evidence of Mr. Forsyth, the 
Superintendent, to the contrary ? 

{d) Will the Government be pleased to state what 
notice bos been taken of the conduct of the Inspector 
who was convicted by a Judicial Court of assault 
committed upon a person in his custody ? ” 

The allegations set forth in the margin ” were 
these: 

Another officer of the same (Oaloiitta Police) force. Mr. 
Lyons, has, we obserre, been fiim by Mr. Wheeler, Joint- 
MajifUtrate of Alipore, for aesaulting a young Eurasian while 
in police custody. This case has a history of its own well 
worm reproduction. One night in March last, Hr. Lyons, 
then iu charge of the Ekbalpur thana, received information 
that some people were havintf a row in a house eLose by, 
occupied by an East Indian famdy, and he at once started with 
a couple of dozen conatables, os if he was going to put down 
A riot. Arrived at the house, he found that those whom he 
wanted had gone away, and an inofieusive young man, Jack 
Blofkford, was the sole occupant of the premises. Against him 
there was no information before him, and it was abundantly 
clear that he was not one of the party which was indulging in 
liquor, and yet Lyons had him arrestod, and to cap all, struck 
him with his fist, causing him to bleed, simply because he had 
the impudenC/C to complain of the ill-treatment he had received 
from the constables in whose custody he was. The arrest and 
the assault, according to the Sessions J udge, before whom the 
matter weut on revision ** wore perfectly un justifiable'’ ; but 
how did the Magistrate dispose of Blackford’s complaint when 
he went to Court? Muulvi AUlul Kader, who first took 
judicial oognisance of the matter, declined to issue a proc''B8 
upon tho Eurtjpean Inspector, but wanted a police report first. 
In vain did Blackford protest against Superintendent Forsyth 
— tlie efju of the Inspector— having anything to do with 

his complaint ; but tho Magistrate, whose sole aim was to stand 
well with tho police and be a pemona grata with the Commis- 
sioner of Police, was inexorable. Mr. Foi*syth*s report, as 
was anticipatfad, was adverse to the complainant, and then the 
Higistratc held an elaborate enquiry, during which Mr. 
Forsyth represented the accused witn the result that tho com- 
plaint was dismiiiised under section 203, Oi’imiaal Procedure 
(kfde. Mr Lyons was deemed too big a swell to be summoned 
as an accused and placed on the dock. Disoomfitod before the 
Magistrate, poor Blackford had to approach the Sessions 
duclge, who, fortunately for him, at once saw the injustice of 
the Magistrate’s order, and directed process to issue against 
the In-jpcKctor. The Judge would not trust the Maulvi with 
the re-trial of tlie case, and it was, therefore, made over to 
Mr. Wheeler, who found, in spite of Mr. Forsy til's evidence 
to the contrary, that Blackford’s version of tlie assault was 
substanttally correct. For full five mouths this man had to 
run from Court to Court to seek that justice, which came 
tardily in the end. 

The Hoq. Mr. Bolton gave the following answer to 
the second question : — 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has perused papers relating to 
the cas'3 referred to. It is true that the inspector was fined by 
the Joint -Magistrate, as stated, that the Deputy-Magistrate 
had previously refused to issue process against him, and that 
the Judge ordered the hearing of the complaint, believing 
from the evidence before him that an assault had been com- 
mitted by tbe Inspector. On full consideration of the circum- 
Htances of tbe case, the Lieutenant-Governor sees no necessity 
tor any interference on the part of tho Government.*^ 


OUR WEEKLY I5SUE, 1898. 


The first numher of the weekly INOU will he 
Isstiied.oti Friday^ January 7, 1898* 

It Is proposed In the first instance to pnhllsh 
each week a papeir of 16 large foolscap pages* 
That Is to say, subscribers will receive In the 
coarse of the year more than twice the namher 
of pages which they now receive. 

It is not, however, proposed to Increase the 
Indian subscription, which will remain at 6 rupbbs 
per annum, prepaid, ihcluding postage. 

The subscription In the United Kingdom wilt be 
9 SHILLINGS per annum, prepaid, including postage. 

As regards the contents of the journal, It Is 
proposed to continue in somewhat abbreviated form 
the Notes on Indian Affairs which have hitherto 
appeared under the heading ** Indiana.” 

In addition to unsigned editorial articles on 
current Indian topics. It Is proposed to print from 
time to time Signed Articles by acknowledged 
experts. 

A full report of Parliamentary proceedings re* 
lating to India will continue to be printed, and It 
is hoped that questions put and answers given on 
Thursday afternoon may be fully reported In the 
issue of the following day* 
in addition to news, articles and notes relating 
specially to Indian topics, it is proposed, In accor* 
dance with the suggestion of many readers, to 
publish regularly a careful Chronicle of the most 
Important events at home and abroad. 

it Is also proposed to publish wee'cly during the 
Session a Parliamentai^y Sketch from a Special 
Correspondent In the Gallery. 

Efforts will be made to give prompt and exact 
information regarding the arrival iind departure of 
Indians, and such other Personal Intelligence 
as Is likely to be of interest to Indian readers. 

Special attention will be given to articles upon 
Indian affairs which appear In British News- 
papers, Magazines, and Reviews. 

The Indian and Anglo-Indian journals which come 
to hand by the mail on Monday or Tuesday will at 
once be searched, and matters of interest contained 
in them, or in the letters of INDIA'S own correspon- 
dents, will be dealt with in the issue of the 
following Friday. 

Prompt reviews of books and of official pub- 
lications relating to India will be published, and 
every effort will be made to deal promptly with 
official and other publications forwarded from 
India. 

The work of the British Committee of thmlMlan 
National Congress will be regularly chronicIHkttd 
reports will be given, so far as space pernnHpkf 
meetings at which Indian topics are discussedJ I 
In these and In other ways India, possessing tn 
advantages of more frequent pub^cation, will en^ 
deavour to discharge faithfully its twofold function, 
(i) as a medium of communication between the 
United Kingdom and India, and (II) as n source of 
Information for English readers In Indian affairs* 
The Editor will be glad at all times to receive 
and consider suggestioas. 
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NOTJCES- 

^ TO CDNtEIBTJTOM, 

Tile liditor of ImiA cumoi hold himiielf responsible in any 
cose for the return of MS. He wiU^ howerer^ al'wa 3 rs be 

' gliid to oonsider any oontributions which may be submitted 
to htmj and when postage atomps are enclosed every edfort 
will be made to return rejected contributions prmnptiy* — 
Address : Editor of Ikbis, 84 and 86, PsL^cn CizsicBaius, 
WsmairBrsn, Lmnoon, S.W. 

TO SUBSORIBEBS. 

The annual subscription to (post free) is six shillings 

lor England and six rui^ for India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or oommunioations 
relating to subscriptions or any other matter of businei^s 
connected with IinitA, should in all oases bo sent to the 
Manager of India. 84 and 85 , Palaos Ciiahbbbb, Webt- 
imrsTsa, London, S.W. 

dheques and Post-office orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W, Douglas Hall. 

Cropies of India can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Patbsnostub Bow. London, E.C. ; 
frem Messrs. Doighton. Pell and Co., Tbinity Stukxt, 
Caxbbidok ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements should he sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of India. 84 and 85, Falacu 
OitAiciiEns, Wbstminstee, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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THE silence of SIR H. FOWLER. 


^*l believe there is nothing on which Liberals ought to set 
their hearts more iirmly than resistanoo — strong resistance— to 
what is called the ‘forward* ^licy in India.** — Mr. Jo/tn 
Morlejf at Forfar, October 4. 

“ I tnist tliat at any rate these troubles will have one good 
•result — that they may lead to the reconsideration, and tliat at 
no distant time, of tiie lines upon which our Indian frontier 
*j>olioy has for the past twenty yeais been carried on,”— Mr. 
Mgmth at Lady bank, Septomber 30. 

We asked last moDth, Where are the Liberal 
Jeaders? Mr. John Morlej and Mr. Aequith leave 
so doubt as to the answer. They are, and plainly 
intend to remain, well to the fore in the work of 
ovi^throwing the mad policy of which the present 
war beyond the Indian frontier is but the latest, and 
sot the worst, result. While Sir George White, in 
the exhilarating atmosphere of the United Service 
Club at Simla, has been talking transparent owt 
•about ** England’s great and beautiful civilising 

mission in the East ” — the mission, that is, of 
educating mid -Asia partly by means of broken 
^dges, and partly by means of machine-guns — and 
Lord Napier of Magdala, in the friendly columns of 
the Tm$$, has been advocating further advance as 
a preventive of fever among our troops, Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Asquith have told the truth in words under* 
atanded of the people, and formulated the policy of 
the Liberal party in terms which cannot be znisin- 


tmrpretad a(ud wiUuot bsfozgoj^ ^eir 0 poe<A«s« 
wmob are recorded iu anomer part of our preipeut 
issue, are admirable. But they a^ not 
the eerrespondenee betwemi Lord 
Morley, aM Lord George HaiBiltoa,.whieh~for the 
present at any rate— *leavee the Becretaxy 8^ 
for India to meditatO upon decidedly one of 
most foolish Parliamentary snules to be found in 
all ‘ Hansard V’ 

It is not only Mr. Morley and Mr. Asqt^th uHho 
have said what they ought to have said* Sir E* 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Acland, hb. Herbert 
Gladstone, Mr. George Bussdl, Mr. Schwann, Mr* 
Philip Stanhope, Mr. Herbert Paul, and many other 
prominent Liberals have during the past , month 
turned the forward ” policy inside out and upmde 
down. Mr. Paul, for example, said at Manchester 
on October 22— and his words were applauded — 
if this policy were persisted in India must become 
bankrupt, and the English taxpayer would have to 
come to her relief. So, too, it is this subject which 
is the chief bone of contention in the bye-election 
in the Middleton division, where the cotton duties 
have brought home to men’s business and boscons 
the (question of Indian military expenditure. AB 
this IS very much to the good. But where, in 
chorus of voices, is Sir Henry Fowler? If Parlia- 
ment were sitting, there would be no difficulty as to 
the answer. We should know that he was conversing 
with Lord Georgy Hamilton behind the» Speaker’s 
chair. It is little short of a scandal that Sir H. 
Fowler as ex-Secretary for India has not yet come 
forward in the present discussion to denounce the 
reversal of the policy of the late Liberal Cabinet. 

Sir H. Fowler’s silence is, we fear, characteristic. 
Let us not forget that he has done his best on more 
than one occasion to prevent eftective discussion 
upon the general question in the House of 
Commons, and that his evasive answers in March, 
April and May, 1895, gave rise to much misgiving 
among independent Liberals. As we wrote in India 
for November of that year : — 

Candour oompels ue to add that, althoag^h Lord Rosebery’s 
Government came to the right decision in the end. they took 
an uDooDBcionably long time to make up their minds. They 
discouraged and evaded the attempts of tbe Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee to obtain information in the House of 
Commons, and by their failure to make that mfonnation 
public, they pav(^ tbo way for an easy reversal of their 
decision at the hands of their successors. 

It is well to remind ourselves of these poiuts 
because they make clear the impossibility of Sir 
Henry Fowler’s returning to the India Office in any 
future Liberal Government. As for the righteous 
indication which is now being lavished upon Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Asquith for what the Timei is 
pleased to call their attack upon Lord Elgin,” let 
us remember that the I'ims and some ' of its 
colleagues in the Tory press never proposed to 
observe the Ohitral pvodamation at all. The pro- 
clamation was published in tiie TimB of March 20, 
1895. In a leading article on March ^6 the Timei 
said : ** We want a road, neither more nor less. . . . 

We may expect with some confidence that a valuable 
** and indispensable right of way will be permanently 

assured.” That puts the Timei out of court. « 
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“ PLATJDITE ! ” 

Tb£ Hancdtm House Eftmiue Belief Fund, iu etsange 
contrast 'with its reluctant o{M»mttgy waa formally 
olofied with a oheerM alacrity at a meeting in 
the Mansion House on October 7 last. There 
was pr^ent on the platform the ouatomary galaxy 
of o&cial personages and oiric dignitaries, and 
there was in evidence thensual incorrigible optimism 
of our Indian admiaiatrators. The speeches were 
, lad^ with the usoat oomphments of officials by 
officiala. Nor waa self-praise lacking in this truly 
civic banquet of laddation and congratulation. To 
change the metaphor, the play was over and before 
the well-gra^d aotors*^ retired from the stage they 
bade the audience, Plaudite.” In the Lord Mayor’s 
glad recital of the fact that the fund had broken 
all previous records, one seemed to detect the grati- 
fied introspection of London’s Chief Magistrate. I 
am a great Lord Mayor, he seemed to say. See 
how 1 have managed this fund. My energy is 
unsurpassable. I Imve deserved well of In^a and 
of my country. And Lord George Hamilton in 
feebler tone took up the strain. The Government of 
India, he said in effect, has canied through this 
vast enterprise with rare skill and devotion. I 
m}self form no small part of the Goveinment of 
India. My cool restraining judgment, my critical 
assay of all the conditions, my sober estimace of the 
needs of fndia, were invaluable at the start. The 
decent hesitation which I decreed added incalculable 
lustre to the fund when I finally gave permission for 
it to go forward. And now see how careful I am of 
the pecuniary interests of persons charitably disposed. 
It is true that the famine is not over yet : but still 
with economy we may pull through. Not one day 
longer than 1 can help it shall the fund remain open, 
liOt it then be closed, but let us first thank each 
other for the conspicuous parts we have played in 
the matter and fur the success which has crowned 
our efforts. Thus the Secretary of State mingled 
his official treble with the deep, full-bodied bass 
of the prosperous civic magnate. An exhilarating 
performance, to be sure! Yet whatever may have 
been the tone of these two protagonists, the Mansion 
House Fund has not been altogether unworthy. 
The total sum raised by the parent fund was 
£549,300. ^ There are still a few hundreds to come 
in, BO that it is not unnasonable to assume that the 
final total will reach £650,000. The coht of ad- 
ministering the fund in London was £0,706 or 1] 
per cent. But of this nearly £0,000 were spent in 
advertisements — so necessary in all such appeals — 
and as the contributions from the proprietors of 
newspapers practically returned this amount in 
donations, it is not unfair to say that out of every 
pound "subscribed by the public no less than 
19i, lljd. was sent to India. That is satisfactory 
and matter for moderate and reasonable gratification. 
In addition to the Mansion House Fund proper 
Lancashire imd other paits of the Empire contri- 
buted directly to the Central Belief Committee at 
Calcutta — the contribution of I^ncashire alone, 
whose generosity on such occasions is provei^bial, 
amounting to £168,000. The grand total, thereibre, 


received in Calcutta amounted to Be 1,65,00,000 or 
roughly over £1,000,000. This also is satiafaetcHry 
and one need not follow Lord George Hamilton intoir 
his rather puerile calculations that 35 lakhs mjoi& 
were contributed in kind. There was at the xaeetbgr 
a sort of rivaliy between the Secretary of State aiui 
the Lord Mayor as to who could make the fund th# 
bigger. The Lord Mayor said a million in all,, but 
Lord George Hamilton, capping the total witik thei^ 
somewhat hypothetical 36 I&hs, put in a claim far 
two crores or nearly £1,500,000. It does not make' 
pleasant reading, this rather vulgar contest in big; 
talk about the fund. For all practical purposes one 
may take it that a million was Bubsturibed in one- 
way or another — a sum which, if one considers all 
the circumstances, is matter for quiet approval, but 
certainly not for bombast. 

Another point in the Secretary of State’s deliverance 
does not surprise us in the least. It will be remem- 
bered that when the whole London press — especially 
the /IsiVy VhronicU — was criticising with severity the 
delay in opening the fund, the officials at the India 
Office were bidding the people be calm, and de- 
nouncing the wild exaggerations of ignorant busy- 
bodies. The famine ** threatened” to be extensive^ 
they admitted. Bu^i it might not come, after all. 
Besides, in any case, it would not be intense.” It- 
was a gross abuse of the power of the press to allege 
that we were lace to face with the greatest famine 
of the century. Let all men trust the officials ; they 
had their hands on the threatened visitation, they 
knew their work, and would ask for charitable aid 
in good time. To-day tvbat do we hear? The < 
famine has been “the most serious of which the- 
“century has record.” We quote from the 'Jtmtm 
report of Lord George Hamilton’s speech. Officials, 
it would seem,* tend to be all alike. While it suited 
the theories of the India Office the^ famine was a 
“ scarcity.” Now, when it suits its views to recog- 
nise the op]^H)site, the famine is the greatest famine 
of the century. At the first, any amount of belittling, 
of minimising to cover official unpreparedness, tf> 
comply with official red tape, and to conform te 
official liutions of deliberate procedure. When all 
is over, magnification to the utmost, not without 
glorification of Government for “the manner in 
“ which the famine has been combated in India.” It 
is to be presumed that, when the time comes, thia- 
ampler estimate will serve to belittle and minimisw 
by comparison the next great famine upon its ap- 
proach — and so on, in a never-ending vicious circle- 
of official evasion and wordy opportunism. “ My 
“ estimate | of the number of persemB needing reliefj 
“was considerably exceeded,” says Lord George* 
Hamilton, with something like a simper. Of course 
it was. Most of us perceived at the time that Lord 
George Hamilton’s estimate was nothing more thaw 
a statement based on the official conception of what 
ought to be the course pursued, rather than upon 
the real and full facts of the situation. In tha 
middle of June there were no fewer than 4^ milUone- 
on relief — at the lime, that is, when the officiala 
were talking of ^^privation^V starvation ” bemg 
too rude ana rough a word for official lips to utter. 
Even to-day, when the fund is closed amid salvoea 
of mutual applause, there are something like a 
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miStim B&d unfortunatM reduced io tlM neces- 
4rit9r ^ wwkiag on relie* works* But there is eome- 
ttiog mckra eeriouB than that. It is admitted hy the 
of State that in the Central Prarinces a 
artate^of acute {amine will continue until '^aell on 
Into the mtsumg calendar year/^ which is a long 
wagr of saying that there will be another six months 
f iLinine in the Central Provinces. And yet the 
.fiecretaty of State thinks *‘we may congratulate 
«4«u»ielveB on the manner in which the famine has 
** been combated in India.” Our readers will doubt- 
jess be reminded of the passages from the Anglo- 
Indian press which we quoted in our last issue. 
SSven the Times of India regretted that the Secretary 
.of State was in “ such good humour ” in his Budget 
eipeech. The writer added that there was ** no 
danger lest a too optimist construction should be 
placed in India upon the Secretary of State’s 
account of the situation.” 

Lord George Hamilton tells us something about 
the cost of the famine to the Government of India. 
Doubtless his estimate is conceived upon the same 
liberal scale as that upon which he constructed his 
fanciful total of the Belief Pund. The Gkivemment 
of India will have a big deficit on the next Budget, 
Attd it is much better to attribute financial mis- 
fortune — now that exchange is so perverse as to be 
•oontinually better than the estimate — to famine, 
which the Government of India can call the act 
of God, than to "frontier wars, which are too 
obviously the act of the Government. With 
^is caution, we reproduce Lord G. Hamilton’s 
• estimate: — 


Kx. 

To Direct Belief 6,000,000 

,, Bemissions of taxation 6,000,000 

,, Advances to cultivators 2,000,000 

• 


Total Bx. 14,000,000 


IDhe only other point to notice in regard to this 
estimate is the claim that the Government have 
remitted ” six crores of money due from the tax- 
payem. One would like to have the details. Was 
it idl cash remitted ? And has it been ** remitted ” 
or only suspended ” ? But this is, at best, only 
an estimate of cost in money. What has been the 
oost in human lives? Upon this point-— incom- 
parably the most important point in the whole 
matter— Lord George Hamilton is decorously silent. 
He refrains from words even of good omen. There 
has been heavy mortality in some districts — but 
itom there are always outbreaks of disease in the 
tram of every famine. True. But the name of the 
disease is Deatii by Starvation. What is the 
ftumber of deaths by starvation that represents the 
-true eost of the presmt famine ? That and that 
alone is the test of how the famine has been com- 
** bated in India ” — ^that and that alone is the true 
criterion of snooess. We have contended all along 
{bat it was the duty of the authorities to keep 
Brittsh public and the public in India informed of 
iiiie course of the famine by the periotBc publication 
.of deer and intelligible bills of mortality. How have 
Aey performed this obvious duty? Perfunctorily 
and unintelli gently. People have died by hundreds 


of thousands— but net of Bpidokidcif 

ferns, “ privatioii,”— that bkased w^rd-'-^Ittwlimon 
the causes of death in official retiirBa. Now 
teniae is to be officially Stmtod «• a tSdUjg ^ tbs 
past, we renew our demand for light on 
We desire to be inlonned l^tseans ot prsdbsddm* 
parative tables, and through meaiimi df dhs 
best statietieal infonnation at the dkpossd of dhs 
Government of India, what has been tike asosss 
mortality reasonably atnibutable to the iataiM, 
or— if the phrase be prefeited— to the xnaiC^ua^ 
of efforts to cope with the soarmty ” whioiL tms • 
prevailed. When one knows this, and knows Itet 
the mortality has not been very great, then and not 
till then one will know also whether it is suitable to 
congratulate the Government on the manner in 
which the famine has been combated in Inffia.” 


THE ENGLISH PEOSB OP THE NIKE- 
TEENTH CENTUBT.' 


To pass judgement on the prose of the nineteenth 
century whilst it still has an appreoiabla, if rajndljr 
disappearing, j>ortion of its life’s course to ri^ may 
seem to savuui* of indecent haste. Let the Diamona 
Jubilee, which has turned all our thoughts io 
retrospect, serve for one excuse,; the completion nf 
Mr. Craik’s useful selections of English Prose 
serve for another. Living writers are excluded Jbeom 
Mr. Oraik’s plan ; yet since Walter Pater and JL. 
Btevenson have passed, all too soon, to the majority, 
there can ^be no doubt that, with one great but 
solitary exception, he has had at his disposal all the 
prose of the fust quality that the century has pro- 
dikced. The one exception is, ot course, the prose of 
Mr. Buskin; and since Praeterita ” was broken 
off unfinished some years ago, Mr. Buskin has 
written nothing. We live in a curious liteaiy 
interregnum, both in prose and poetry ; 

Thti epoch cndH, the world ie still, 

The Hgc 'httB tiilk^d and worPd its fill, 

The famous orators have shone, 

The famous poets sung and gone. 

If any great and arresting voice should claim a 
hearing in the next year or two, it will belong not 
to the nineteenth century but to the twentieth, just as 
the famous volume of ** Lyrical Ballads,” published 
in 1798, belonged not to the last century but to this. 
Already we seem to hear the hew age, in its 
favourite newspapers, ** carolling and shouting, ovor 
*• tombs, amid graves.” 

Sculptors like PhidiaB, 

Baphaels in ihoals, 

Poets like Shakni^aTe— 

Beautiful souls ! 

But those who feel the spell of the past are tempted 
to be a little slow in xesponding to these clkmorous 
appeals for admiration* They do not like to break 
the charm of the twilight hour ; their eyes are fixed 
on ** the one or two imniovtal lights ” ^at*— 

Rise slowly up into the »ky ^ 

To shine there eyerlagfingly, 

Like Stars over the foonnoi^ hill. 

I “ Englifdi Prose Selections.’* " Edited by Heury Oraik. 
Vol. l^inetoenth Oentury. (London ; Macmillan.) * 
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Mr. Oaik’s bulky fifth volume ie not oonfiued to 
'<the one or two immortal lights;” it oontains 
specimens of the work of no fewer then forty-six 
prose writers. Mor ie there any need to carp at the 
mdusion of so large a number. They oannot all be 
immortal; but perhaps there ie no one here who 
does not deserve to be held in remembranoe for some 
time io come. Of coarse, every such collection must 
have its surprise, and Mr. Craik’s surprise — he bears 
himself the full responsibility, for he is the writer of 
the^ critical appreciation, and the tone of it is 
curiously defiant—- is Lord Beaoonsfield. Few would 
cavil at fjord Beaconsfield’s inclusion; but fewer 
still would be prepared to accord him the space 
allotted by Mr. Oraik. Nor does the appeal twice 
made to Mr. Fronde’s authority strengthen the 
editor’s case. Mr. Froude, despite his own great 
Uterary gifts, was never remarkable for critical 
judgement; his own style had weaknesses akin to 
the more glaring vices of Lord Beaconsfield’s ; and 
he was notoriously biassed by political partisanship. 
The first sentence of one of the examples of Disraeli’s 
writing here printed runs as follows : It is pro- 
verbial to what drowning men will cling.” After 
which, anyone with an ear sensitive to the require- 
ments of English prose is tempted \o turn the page, 
and thereby to draw down upon himself the scathing 
strictures of Mr. Oraik. Of course, it is unfair to 
judge by a first sentence, even by the first sentence 
of a specimen presumably chosen for excellence of 
style ; yet^ it would scarcely be unreasonable to say 
that no man who wrote such a first sentence as this 
could take high rank as a writer of English prose. 
For though matter” should couut for more than 
manner ” in our estimation of literature, both are 
indispensable : it is only when the matter ” takes 
on a certain manner” that it becomes literature at 
all, and the ” manner” of the sentence quoted above 
must be described as execrable. On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Craik has performed his task with con- 
spicuous ability. The introductions are the really 
valuable part of the book. It is neither profitable 
nor pleasurable, as a rule, to read prose writers in 
selections whose average length is a couple of pages, 
the novelists especially sufiaring from this mode of 
rwreeentation. But the critical estimates by the 
editor himself, by Mr. George Saintsbury, Mr. W. 

. F. Eer, and others, are most acceptable ooniributions 
towards the literary history of the century. More 
than that, they are contributions, in the critical 
aphorisms that lie scattered up and down them, to 
that sound body of literary criticism that has still to 
be formed. Thoroughly deserving of study, for 
instance, is the editor’s dictum that ** false ornament 
^^is, on the whole, a better and more healthy sign 
^^than no ormament at all; a prose style which 
moves too timidly, and fears all that is gorgeous 
^'lest it become tawdry, and all that is strenuous 
** lest it become exaggerated, soon becomes afraid of 
** its own shadow, and ceases to move at all ” (p. 7) ; 
or Mr. Saintsbury’s, that the sentiment of enthu- 
siasm, though at a first i|eru8al it may be a fallible 
and even a rather suspicious guide, is the surest 
” test of literary excellence when it renews itself at 
” each fresh reading SEfter or through a long course 
‘‘ of» years ” (p. .179) ; or Mr. Ker’s observation that 


” Macaulay’s weak places ara those in which hia 
« memory fails to make up for the want of a philo* 
“ Sophy” (p, 416); or Mr. Raleigh’s critiieism of 
the limitations of Charlotte Bronte, that tliere ia 
** too much that does not interest her, and that dia 
** does not understand, in the world at large, to allpw 
” of her dealing happily with the supernumeraries”' 

(P- f7). 

The great characteristic of the prose of the century 
M defined by the editor in bis general introduction^ 
is not devel^ment but varteUj, The talk we soma* 
times hear about ^raising English to a new power”’ 
comes chicily from those who know nothing of tha 
history of English prose. To read the prose of 
Milton and Dryden, or of the Elizabethans, is ta 
learn a lesson in humility. A man who has their 
great sentences ringing in his ears will not lightly 
boast himself better than his fathers. But tha 
wonderful and manifold advance of knowledge haa 
made new demands upon speech ; and speech haa 
not been slow to respond to those demands, 

” has bent itself to the needs of a restless age, and 

has acquired elasticity thereby.” 

A careful survey of the best writing of the century 
will probably impress upon the student these two- 
principles, at first sight, but only at first sight, 
opposed to each other. First, that a good 8t>le is not 
attained without much labour. Secondly, that a 
cardinal requisite of a good style is absolute sincerity. 
We have ail heard how R. L. Stevenson ‘^play^ 
” the sedulous ape ” to each of the great masters in 
torn, and of the ” travail and agony,” and toil as* 
” at a deep petroleum well when the oil refuses to 
” fiow,” of Pater’s method of composition. But 
such labour is no new thing. Carlyle, with all his- 
contempt for the more art of words, toiled inces- 
santly; Macaulay, though his marvellous memory 
supplied him with inexhaustible material, worked at 
the writing of his history with the most unremitting; 
conscientiouBneBs. We are not accustomed to think 
of Thackeray as industrious ; but if he was not, hw 
must be the only great writer of the century whose^ 
words have arranged themselves on paper in the fit 
and natural order, without any effort on his part* 
For it is not an easy, but a very difficult thing, to- 
write naturally— as most men know who have tried* 
We try to set down our thoughts, and lo ! instead of 
a pleasant cadence, disagreeable assonances, harsh 
combinations of jarring oonsouants. Yet the literary 
successes and failures of the century alike convey 
the lesson that sincerity is the first thing. Tho 
writers who will live are those who have hem some-, 
thing to say, and been tremendously in earnest about 
saying it. De Quincey, for instance, who oared for 
more about manner than about matter, and who- 
achieved high distinction by his experiments in 
” impassioned prose,” is by this time unmistakeably 
falling into the second rank ; the matter is hardly 
weighty enough to carry the manner to the proud 
immortality that used to be predicted for him. 
With Carlyle, with Macaulay, with Ruskin, each in 
his own way, the toil was not to achieve a style, to- 
find some superlatively fine manner of saying things,, 
but to find adequate expression for the thought that 
was in him. Mere imitation of style is apt to lead 
only to gruesome parody ; as was shown the other 
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day by the popular noyeliBt who wrote a prefaoei or. 
as he preferred to call it, a ** foreword ” to some 
ear^ essays of Oarlyle, and described his hero as 
** l^ns of the burning sitomaoh and the honest, forth- 
^ looking, irascible eyes.” How could he write such 
fustian, one wonders, without hearing the indignant 
Toice of Oarlyle thundering its remonstrance from the 
pages of FuBt and Presmt^ and bidding him cease to 
** be a hollow sounding-shell of hearsays, egoisms, 
P^blind dilettantisms, and become, were it on the 
infinitely small scale, a faithful discerning soul*” 
is the counsel that all the great writers would 
give us, if we could ask their guidance. 


‘‘DISGRACE AND DISASTER.” 

Sir Lepel Griffin, who will not be suspected of 
bias in favour of the National Congress or of Radi- 
calism, has raised his voice in the October number 
of the Nineiemih Century in strong condemnation of 
the “Froward” policy. According to Sir Lepel, 
this policy has utterly broken down; it “has culmin- 
ated in both disgrace and disaster.” The censure is 
thoroughly well deserved, and the weight of it is all^ 
the greater as coming from such a quarter. Apolo- 
gists of the Government policy have attempted to 
minimise the loss of the border posts, such as Ali 
Masjid and Lundi Kptal. They have told the 
British public that, after all, these were “not British 
forts, but Afridi wayside halting-places, held by the 
Afridis themselves, with regard to which the British 
Government was precluded from any responsibility.” 
Sir Lepel has no difficulty or hesitation m sweeping 
away such plausible and disingenuous cobwebs, and 
he goes to the point of substance at once. 

“ The IChyber, fjbi:]| end end,” he points ont, ” whatever 
agreenientH may say, was in charge of British officers, its 

S jlice paid from the Fcshawai' treasury, and was virtually 
ritish territory, and to have allowed its posts to be captured 
and burned shows that the resjionBible authorities were un- 
prepared and badly informed. No ntch di»yrace hm before 
oefal en us in the whole history of the frontier.^' 

Sir Lepel hits the nail on the head and drives it 
home. The disgrace is patent, and with it is in- 
volved disaster. But the nsain element of disaster 
really lies on the financial side of the business. 

** The i-adical evil is that, the Comniander-in-Ghief having 
behind him the Treasury of the Government of India, military 
expeditions are oonduotm on the most extravagant s^tale, every 
regiment in tho regular army is eager to join in the rush for 
diatinotion and service, and an army is ejected, as now, of 
60,000 men, sufficient to repel the attack of a European Power. 
Either the Government are aware that their irritating measures 
of interference have excited a general and concerted rising of 
all the frontier tribes, or the present preparati<»ns are out of 
aU reasonable proportion to the difficulty. But when the 
Commander-in- Chief, who knows as little of tho frontier tribes 
as the Viceroy, demands an army, the Government at Calcutta, 
having no local knowledge behind them which is not eager to 
spend money rather thafi save it, is powerless to make a stand 
for economy.” 

There is another cause of the immense cost of recent 
expeditions, and that is “the vicious system of 
scattering military posts over independent territory 
far from support^ like those in Qhitral, Kuram, and 
Bamana.” ^ 

” In time of peace these posts are useless for all purposes of 


civilisation ; tlm waste ysluaMe troops mquked elsewhm snfi 
are a cause of cnroiiio irritation and mseemte^* In tisie o* . 
they require an army t6 reuete them.” ' 

Soi what with militaiy ambitions and 
the money goes disaitroualy. And on poix^ 
Sir Lepdi G&iffin confirms m the stroiMteit xoinim: 
tho broad principles of administration that senhe.^ . 
us have been steadily inotdemting fo^ yow»r . 

<< To lighten taxation, to develop ffie indnstclBJl reBeifro6S;Of 
the oonntiy, to render tho people prosperous and ooatentv tSs . 
relieve them from dread and imger m famine, to feed and 
clothe them better, to give them cheap and spmy jnstloe*^ 
these ore the aims which an enlightens Administratmn mmit 
endeavour to attain. No spirited frontier pedicy wldrii is 
pursued by tlie saoriiioe of tliese beneftoent objeota can be 
oiffied successful, and the Govemment and the English poppls. 
will have to decide whi<^ of the two they will choose. They 
certainly cannot have both.” 

A very Daniel come to judgement! The disastrous 
character of the “ Froward ” Policy can hardly be 
stated^ more strongly than in Sir Lepel’s unqualified 
assertion that “ unless it be speedily reversed it will 
lead India to bankruptcy.” 

With regard to the cause of the outbreak Sir 
Lepel is in no doubt whatever. It is not incitement 
from Constantinople. Condemnation of the Sultan by 
English speakers and writers “has undoubted 
excited great and legitimate disgust and irritati^ 
among Indian Muhammadans who regard him wilbt 
respect as the ruler of Turkey and the chief repre- 
sentative of Islam.” But— 

” But beyond our border, among the independent tribes^ X 
do not believe that the infiuenoes from Oonstantinople, which 
to Home extent oifoot Indian Huhammadans, have any profit 
tical force. 1 have never Heen any evidence of this on the 
frontier; and the late Akhund of Swat . . . had twenty 
times more initueu(»e with the tribes than any Sultan 
Constantinople.” 

Sir Lepel agrees exactly on this point with Dr. 
Leitner. He also comes to the same conclusion 
with regard to the Amir. “There is every pre- 
sumption in favour of the Amiris good faith, and no 
public evidence against him.” 

My own belief is that, in the splendid isolation in which it 
seems to delight English statesmen to reside, His Highness the 
Amir of Kabul is about the most trustwortliy ally that we 
possess in Europe or Asia.” 

What, then, is the matter ? This ; 

** While those who are responsible for the policy in question 
are endeavouring in every way to shift the blame from their 
own shoulders to those <a the Sultan or the Amir, it seems 
luiroasonable and unnecessary to aeek for obscure andreooudite 
causes for the hostility of the tribes when there is an amply 
sufficient reason in their belief that the forward policy of the 
Govemment endangers, or is directed against, their immemorial 
independence.” 

Again, Sir Lepel is in thorough accord with our 
own view. Now, as to the future? Well, what 
ought not to be done is tolerably patent ; although, 
probably enough, it will be tried. 

Suppose, for example, that the advisers of tho Viceroy, who 
persuful^ him to sanction the military road to Ghitrol, should 
insist as a condition of Afridi submission on their disarmament, 
or on the future maintenance of a similar road through the 
Afridi country to their summer headquarters in Tirah. Judg- 
ing by past experience and present suggestion, it !s probable 
enough that such proposals, may be presm upon the Viceroy, 
yet atl erperU in frontier admiuieiration wiH ayree that no more 
foolieh ineamree eoM be adopUdt tr more fatal to the ehauve •f 
future tnmqmlHtyy 
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Ihren the S/^<Kiaiar^ we regret to obserte, oalmly con* 
templates, not merely roade, but even the estabUsh* 
ment and maintenaoce of a poet or posts in the 
Afridi oountry. When the decision eomes to be 
taken, we trust that the ofRoers of the Indian army 
from the Oommander-in-Ohief doe'nwaids, will be 
treated as Sir Lepfl prescribes : ** their opinion 
should neither he asked nor taken/' No doubt, we 
shaU be offloially told that the tribesmen are all 
dying for hwe A ns, and will never be happy till 
they get ns to make a road or a fort in their terri- 
tory ; and we shall have the charge of a breach of 
faith bandied about once more. With all respect to 
Lord Northbrook, we cannot but think he is grasping 
the husk and missing the kernel, in his criticism of 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith. We agree un- 
reservedly with Sir Lepel GnfBln : 

Xf a military road, supported 'by military posts, and held 
hy tribal leyieB paid fiom the British treasury, is made and 
msiutained in independent territory, that will he considered 
by the tribes to be occupation, whatever any apologist may 
say, and it is difficult to assert that they are wrong.” 

I^ooking at the positive side of the question, Sir 
Ij^el € Iriifia only indicates his view, reserving full 
exposition for another occasion. He thinks is 
impossible to restore the past system, giving back 
tihe Frontier Force to the local Government, and 
it the effective control of all trans-border 
He, therefore, falls back upon Lord 
Lytton’fi premature proposal, to place the frontier 
districts under a Chief Commissioner. No doubt 
the growing complexity of the work of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab is a strong argu- 
ment ; yet, on the other hand, there seems danger 
in having a special Commissioner in charge of the 
frontier. Such an oiHcer would be tempted to make 
himeelf work. True, Sir Lepel firmly Imrgains that 
this official shall be a civilian, and on no account, as 
Lord Lytton proposed, a military man. 

<< 'What is needed is a strong civil administrator whose pro- 
lesskmsl instinct would bo in favour of peace imd not of war, 
and who would be content to follow the firm and friendly 
policy towards the tribes which was pursued with success by 
Lieutenant* Governors of the Punjab : Lord Lawrence, Sir 
Kobert Montgomery, Sir Donald McLeod, Sir Henry Durand, 
Sir Henry Davies, and Sir Kolnirt Egerton. He would be the 
Jnll receptacle of local knowledge, on which the Viceroy and 
the Foreign Office could safely draw, instead of, as at present, 
remaining the unoonscious instruments of a military clique 
which is most unwisely endeavouring to deal with the country 
beyond our border as lluBBia dealt with Ciresassia. For in the 
armed independence of the frontier tribes is one of the surest 
defenoes of India.” 
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THINGS OF HSTDIA:' SEEN— AND NOT SEEN, 

Tue Eoyal CommisBiou on Indian Expenditure has. in 
course of its protracted mttings, touched severuP other 
pmnts of the Indian problem besides dealing with Uiat 
large subject, one which any man, who cares to can 
und^prstand. Amongst certain obscure points ana side 
issues that have cropped up in course of the evidence 
or oonversations between the Commissioners and tbeir 
examinees is that large and difficult one as to the total 
annual income of India as a whoI«^, and its relation to the 
poverty or prosperity of its population— more especially 
the four- fifths thereof uuder direot British administration. 
This subject appears to have been dealt with chiefiy by 
one of the Commissiouers, Sir James B. Peile, who, at 
various stages, undertook the duty of closely cross- 
oxamiiimg the Indian witnesses thereon. One t^qucal 
instance of this sort occurred in the examination of Prof. 
G. K. Gokhale, last April. That CoTnmissioner, who is a 
p^mineut nieml>cr of the India Council and a retired 
Bombay Civilian of much experiencse, was Uie chief 
speaker in the course of this crucial passage. After 
giving his own (;onciBe summary of the increased 
production and rise in prices of agricultural products 
during the modem period, more especially us following 
on railway extension, he sought to bring the question to 
practical test by citing the large; importations of tlie 
precious metals by India during the last two or three 
decades. He took as one substantial fact to go upon, a 
table by the Bank of Bengal (why not from the India 
Offi(;e’8 own statistics I") showing that <in the thirty- 
three years ending with March, India had received 
and retained .loO,} millions of bullion (rather less tliau 
one-thiid of which was gold), being equal to lOJ millions 
annutd average. ^ ThcTcupou Sir J aiues put, as if adniittlng 
of but one answer, the question : ”Arw not these facts 
that I have mentioned signs of decroiising rather than of 
inoreasing ix>verty ? ” ; and the noble Chairman further 
emphasistid this by bis interrogative remark : ‘ ‘ The fact 
of these large amounts pouring into India shows that 
India as a whole was not decreasing in wealth ^ ” 

Now these passages are an apt st«teni(!nt of ” what is 
seen” in this matter. They fairly r(;])reseiit tli€> popular 
and 8Ui>orficial view of this special factor in India's 
commercial finance. To the evident surnrise of these 
weighty men, the Inditin witness replied, “I do not 
think so.” On being pressed, he iwnutcd out the con- 
siderations that li(‘. immediately under the surface of 
these apparently large imports of treasure, remarking 
first, they were not “very large sums when you remember 
what a large country India is.” Here let us take this 
simph; arithmetical test, which the Indian witness bad 
not Dp])ortunity to apply at the time. Taking the whole 
population at ^(K) uiillions (287 in 1891), that onorin</U8 
aggregate only gives a fraction over five annas (o*76), say 
nincpence per annum per head. Surely there is in tbis 
statistic no striking display of “ prosperity” or “wealth,” 
even of the metallic sort. Granted: this is “seen,” and 


Anyhow, we shall look with interest for the fall 
exposition of these ideas ; and, meantime, we record 
our satisfaction with the main lines of the present 
powerful and moat opportune article. 


The Queen has been grauiously pleased to approve the 
xeappointment to the Council of ladia, for a further period of 
five years, of Sir James Braithwaite Peile, K.C.S.L, whose 
iwesent tenure of the office expires on November 12, 1807. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the , 
reappointment to the Oounoil of India, for a further period of 
five years, of Sir Alfred Comyns LyaU, G.C.I.K., 
whose present tenure of the office expires on January 17, 1808. 


it is real ; but this true figure leaves an impression very 
different from the bald statement of the huge aggregate 
total. And this average is only on the surface, rio let us 
follow the Indian witness as he brought out other con- 
siderations “ not seen” at once, even by the two Com- 
missioners. In citing Professor Gokhale’s explanations 
regwding the Chairruan^s “ large amounts x>ouring into 
India”, it will be sufficient to summarise them thus: — 
This as a question of poverty and prosperity relates only 
to British India, so we have to ascertain what proportion 

^ It must be remeniberod that these thirty-three years 
included several years following the Matiny* when the Home 
drafts being nearly suipended, treasure fiowed in— mainly 
proceeds of looms— also the years of dear cettons, when the 
imports of treasure were enormous and almonnal. 
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of large amouats of tvoasoro are absorbed by tbe 
Katiye SUts»--ike&, astbefuestioa rsisAes to tbeeooaoiiuiQ 
ocm<^tioit of the poptdataoiui under, and as aUsoted by 
British adiniinstrat^t we require to traoe what aro the 
dami^ into whose bands flow the chief portion of these 

large amounts ” ; it is not only possible, but almost 
obrieus, that while a small percentage of tbe population, 
say from ftye to ten per oent., get very much more than 
tbe small share capita^ tbe annual share of these 
precious metals distributed amongst eighty nor cent, of 
the population -^cultivators, artisans and labourers — 
woum have to be reckoned in annas, not rupees ; not in 
silv^UTf but in copper. (That is so, as shown above.) 

This brief analyris, as indicated by tbe Indian witness, 
of 8ir James Peile’s imposing inle of 35(» milliona imports 
of precious metals during thirty-three years o|>Gns np a 
wi^ field of ‘'what is not seen'* by the superficial 
observer or wholesale statistician, and which this Royal 
Commission seem to have very imperfectly surveyed. 

11 . 

Now there is, lying nearer the surface, another view of 
this im{K)rtant passage in the Commission's proceedings 
which is not brought out ns it stands. Mainly for 
brevity’s sake, this may be treated interrogatorily. Will 
not persons unacquainted with the subject who may con 
that X’ftssuge be led to suppose that the aggregate im- 
|)ort of bullion was a balance that India received over 
and above its exports ? Sir James Peile would, of course, 
know so well that this is not so that he might not think 
it riee<lful to be explicit ; but it would reidly seem from 
that rtmiark of Lord Welby’s, quoted above, as to a 
“ great quantity of precious metals coming into the 
country and not going out ” that the noble chairman, 
skilled financier though *ho be, was, for the moment at 
least, under the ineradiosble British proiiensity of mis- 
ax>x>r<>hension regarding the cbit‘f domin int factor in 
dudia’s commercial and industrial finance. What other- 
wise could his lordship mean — when the Indhm witness 
“ could not tjuite see” that the j)rccious metals forming 
]>art of India’s inadequate imports is equivalent to 
“ wealth ” — by the somewhat impatient remark: ** Per- 
liaps you hositotVi to accept proofs of iirosporily ” y To 
this the witness afiswered : ** I am quite open to cor- 
rection ; but I do not. st'o cleaily that the mere fact of 
inqiurling gold ,aiul silver ctui iiicaii [taken by itself] 
that the country is increasing in prosjierity ; that is a 
fallacy of the mercantile system long regarded as ex- 
ploded.” No one is better able than Tjord Welby to 
ajipreciato the force of that remark. And the witness 
had already discounbjd Sir James Peilt*'s prosi>erity 
argument founded on the import of bullion, by such 
obvious considerations as “ those jirccious metals do not 
come in for nothing — a large jiart of the produce of the 
country goes out ” in exchange for them ; and “our ex- 
ports aro greater than our imports owing to the Hoine 
Cliarges” [payments for which there is no annual i-etunij. 
“ The fact that such large quantities of xirecious metals 
come into the country shows that the imports in other 
shapes art fewer than they wfmld otherwise be.” The 
italics are mine ; and, as Lord Welby will perceivt% thesis 
imports that do fwt come in pertain to *‘what is not 
seen” in the argument; and the more so, as the witness 
at once neatly turned his lordshiji’s fallacious analogy as 
between his own bank pass-book and the whole mercan- 
tile transactions of India by the remark, “ it all deijends 
on what the total amount (on both sides) oomos to,” 
This leads me to suggest the question, has Lord Welby 
asked Sir James Peile to show him the total tni.de returns 
of India for those thirty- three years from which Sir James 
only gave the one inoideutal item ? W’hen that reference 
is duly made even that skilled financier may be as- 
tonished ill realising that during that period India's 
export values exceeded her imports, ti'easure included, by 
many tens of milHona, But, as the Commissioners have 


before them Mr. Naoroji’s full tahilet 

the figures of the constant uuWauoed exohto of Indla’i 
exports over her im|>orta« they oaa hare »o excuee^ nefir 
is it to be expected ihsA they wilL ignore that 
factor as an index of Imlia’s adverse eonditkHgi ^ M 
moneti^, commercial^ and industrial posttion 
the dvihsed nations of ike world. 

IH. 

There is another end somewhat more difficult kiteibA 
of ‘'what is seen, and what is not eeen*^ in eonneoldmi 
with this Bubjeot of India's monetary and oomiuersUL 
condition under the present political and administrative 
circumstances that can only briefly touclied npoh here. 
Tliis vital portion of the Indian question may be pui 
thus : — As trade is free, the x)i’oduoer gets the market 
price ; how then is he affected by the drain of produce in 
shape of exports for whidh there is no trade at ap&e&sH 
return (services, pensions, etc.) or only non-productive 
return^ (as public debt, the bulk of it inourm in old 
wars) ? 

This was put by Sir J. B. Peile to Professor Gokhale fft 
the usual conversatiunal form as “ wliat is seeUi” tiimS': 
“The x^roduce that is sold, that passes out as surplus 
produce and is sold — ^it is quite a vtAmdary matter to aeil 
— you must 8uxfi)Oso that it would be (is) sold* at a 
profit ” Then the i)Toposition was stated more pre- 
cisely by the same Commiasiouor when xtressing Mi*. 
Lailabhai Naoroji as to what difference there is between 
the recoii^ts of the producer in Native States and of the 
roducer of similar exx>orts in British territory. Sir 
ames Peile asked, and it was admitted that for the 
same ten sovereigns’ worth of cotton each of the 
two gets the same amount ; that is *‘ what is seen.’"* 
Now let me give so much of Mr. Dadabhai’s answer as 
goes towards explaining “ what is not seen ” in this 
transaction, thus:— “The Britisth Indian subject sends 
his ten sovereigiis’ worth of produce : that x)roduoe 
is here intercex)ted by the India Oifieo in sending him a 
bill .... out there (in India) to be ijaid mt irom the 
X^nce that is got here from that produce, but from the 
revenues of India that are drawn upon to meet the bill 
which is presented there.” Then in resx)onse to the 
query: “Does that in anyway afiect. the profit of the 
native xjrodueer and exxiorter in India y” the Indian 
witness said “ its efiVet is tills, that os much is intercepted 
here (in Knglanvl) by the India Office in sending its hills 
off that x>riee of the does not itstdf return to 

India, but in its x>hiuc that xaioe (value) of the produce is 
paid out of British (Indian) revenue, which in the imse 
of the Native States is qui|o diffei‘ent, he gets book 
uctuiilly the return. ” As to this latter reniarx we shall 
find there is an important qualification applying to all. 
<*xx)orts from India when w« consider the question of 
Xmee, that is j>rofit. And this brings us lo the bed rock 
of the subject in respect of which, “ what is not seen ” is 
the dominant all-pervading factor. 

IV. 

Now, let Lord Welby and his colleagues turn to J. S- 
Mill's ebapUT xxi, “ Distribution of the Precious 
Metals,” and the concluding paragaph thereof, in which 
he descrilies tlie cause and effect of “ lutematiuual 
Payments nut originating iii Commerce.” That remark- 
able passage cannot well be sot out here ; but to such 
instructed minds it should suffico if they would apxily. to 
much that has boon stated above, these two or tlurec 
sentences : 

“ A conniry which makes reguluT [non-commercial] pay- 
ments to foreign oountries, besioes losmg what it pa^^s, loses 
Homathing more by the less advantageous ierms ofi which it is 

* Ordnance and other mfiitary stores, also all railway material 
are included in imports, pro itmto rednoingthe figures of oxce«*r 
exports. / 
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forced to excdiange its produotioUB for loreigo oommoditieB. . . 
thifl lowers piM [and profits] in the remittiiiff ooontry and 

raises them in the ivoeiting ooiintiy The tribute or 

renuttanoewiU be rirtnaUy paid in goods. .... The paving 
country [India] will give a highet price for all that it buys 
from the receiving oopitry [or elsewhere] while the latter 
[IBngland] besides receiving the tributci obtains the export* 
able produce of the tributary country at htoer prieee,** 

Now tliis is precisely the case between India and the 
tJntted Kingdom, as , our italics and interpolated words 
serve to make it plain even to the wayfaring man. One 
more remark: In the course of Professor Gokhale's 
examination, Sir William Wedderbum interposed the 
explanatory query : “Is it not the case that the rayat 
is so much in the hands of the monej' lender, that is to 
say, the trader, that he has to give him his produce at 
the the trader chooses to give him for it ? ’* Just 
so ; this is “ what is seen ’* over the larger part of India ; 
“what is not seen” in this matter are tlie present 
inexorable tributary conditions set out with such 
marvellous synthetic skill in J. S. Mill's short jiaragraph. 
The same case is stated in more popular form in coui-so 
of Walter Bagehot's essays on “The Silver Question’* 
written nearly twenty years ago. 

An ExA:knNKR in Political Economy. 


MR. NATURE LETTERS. 


We print below the correspondence that passed 
between one of the brothers Natu, of Poona, and the 
Collector of Poona some time previously to the depor* 
tation qf the former : — 

From Mb, Balwant Bahacuakbba Natu, Sirdar and Muiiici- 
pal Commissioner, City of Poona. 

To the Distbict Maoistbatic, Poona. 

8ib,— H is Exoellenoy Lord Sandhurst came hero twice from 
Rmibay to advise aU the oiti/ons of Poona to co-operate with 
Government iu carrying out all the preventive measiuros which 
Government wonld take to stamp out the plague in the City of 
Poona. We accordingly, considering it our duty to oifer all 
possible help to the Plague Committee, did for some days the 
work of mspection along with the soldiers on duty, in spite of 
the humiliation we were subjected to. We did it with on 
intention of assisting us much as possible the Government 
officers and the citizens of Poona. Our work has been, and is, 
useful to tlie general public, but as the Plague Committee 
thinks otherwise, I am constrained to bring to your notice 
following state of things : 

1. Wo first informed Mr. Bond, the President of the }*lague 
Committee, that public notices should he posted a day previous 
m the wiwds iu which the inspection would take place, specify- 
ing the lime of the inspection. We added that this step would 
enable the people to remain present in their shops and bouses 
at the time of inspection, and in reply we were informed that 
the inhahitouts of the quarters would bo enabled to remove the 
plague patients of the locality to some other parts of the town 
in cose a previous public intimation were given according to 
our suggestion. We urged the fact that anyone who was thus 
desirous of deceiving authorities by secreting the plague 
patienta would be enabled to do so, in spite of the absence of 
a previous intimation, as soon as the inspecting party wonld 
%d8it those quarters. Even taking it for graot^ that an in- 
dividual act^ in this way, it would be much better for the 
safety of the dtisens’ prop^y if a public notice were given. 
For it will obviate the necessity of breaking lofhs in owners* 
absenoe. A plane patient removed from one placic to another 
could be detected next time, and the evil is not so great as the 
loss of property caused by breaking the looks of the shops and 
leaving them open after inspection. But no attention was paid 
to our suggestions. 

2. The inspection being conducted in the morning time, it is 
inconvenient to people whose shops are generally looked up in 
tlie morning time. .Again, many people have left the town 
through fear of the plague and have left behind their houses 
flod shops looked up for safety. The looks were broken and 


an entrance was foroed not only at t&ase plaoec, bat also at 
the ofiloes of the suburban muniolpaUty, the oolleotion office 
of the dty munioipahty, and the Government ngisteation 
oHoe. These events are openly taking place, and, the house to 
house inapeotlon seems to have become a asaeon of prcfitable 
trade to tne look manulaoturera of the place. 

3. If inepeotion be oonduoted as specified abovcr hy breaking 
ojm the looks, the remxisibiUty of protecting the p ro pert y 
liCB on Government. No effort seems, however, to have been 
made in that direction. On the first day of inspeotion, 
March 13, the soldiers broke into tho houses and went away 
without leaving anybody to protect the property therein. On 
the very same day 1 wrote to Mr. Band stating whatever 
omissions I found m the work of the inspeotion party whioh 1 
acempanied in the Shnkrawar Teth; but 1 have as yet 
reoeiv^ no reply either verbal or written. Hundreds al 
instanoes can be adduced of an inspection party breaking 
into the houses and going away without cariug to leave them 
guard^. We asked the inspeoUng soldiers to make some 
provision for tlie protection of houses, but our requests were 
not attended to. We wrote to the authorities, the Plague 
Committee, to issue orders, but they too have made no 
arrangements. 

4. There are many houses in Poona with two or more doors 
of entranoe. The houses can still be recognised as one, as 
they have the same municipal number. Yet it is often found 
that if an inspeotion party onters such a house for inspeotion 
by one door, another party breaks forcibly into it by a door 
on some other side ^rithoat heeding our remonstrances to the 
contraiy. There are many such cases, but 1 would give two 
as typical : (1) The house of Bao Bahadur Narayau Bhai 
Dandxker in Shukrawar ; and (2) The house of Babu Sahib 
Karwe in Sheiuwar Peth. 

5. We informed the Plague Committee of the unnecessary 
breaking open of the boxes. Before starting for tlie inspection 
work on the next day, the oflioers gave orders to the soldiers 
for not breaking open small boxes, and yet they have broken 
the boxes, some of which are extremely small, and have broken 
the wooden cover over iron safes in some other places. 

6. This and the other manner of breaking the doors open f 3 
stated here on the information supplied by Bao Bahadur 
Nart^an Bhai Dandiker, late Director of Public instruction in 
the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. A lady residing noar the 
Tambat's reservoir in tlie Kasabu Peth, was struck on the 
hips by a soldier. I took with me the two gentlemen who 
personally witnessed it an(k reported# the case to Colonel 
Phillips. 1 do not know what steps have boon taken m the 
matter the complainants thus bring to the notice of the plague 
authorities. The soldiers do nut reveal the name of the 
offender, and identification is not possible for want of numbers. 

7. A certain person named Eknatb, simpi ftailor^ is a tenant 
of tbe house of Seiobar Vitbal Natu in the Bheinwar Peth. 
He died of plague on March 7. On the next day the Munici- 
pal Committee disinfected the bouse and burnt his bedding and 
clothing. Tho remaining things wore locked iu the house by 
the members of his family and they left for another place. 
Some sixteen or seventeen days after, on March 24, one soldier 
and three sappers broke open the locks of the house, the clerk 
of tho altove-rneutioxiod Natu tried to prevent them, when he 
was pushed aside, and both the locks of the simpi and Natu 
were broken, and the furniture in tbe house, including the 
sewing machine, the doors of the shop, the clothes eff the 
customers, and all other furniture, except an earthen doll, was 
burnt, in spite of the protests of the house owner. It was 
worilt some hundred to a hundred and twenty -five rupees. I 
went there about 0 a.m., while tlie buniing was in full progress 
and advised the soldiers to desist ; but was not heeded. And, 
asking for their names, they refused to give them. I asked 
for the name of the officer of the mrty, but there was no reply.* 
Myself and Bao Saliib Bhalchandral^Hmbak Bapal then went 
to Mr. Band to request him to accompany us to the spot and 
to ieC everything personally. He did not see us as he was 
busy for a long time. We prepared a written note and took it 
to Mr. Band. He heard us and told us that it was not proper 
on our part to obstruct them instead of offering onr hedp. We 
infonned him that the soldiers of tbe inspe<wg party were 
always refrai&tory and refused tp give their names, and set at 
nau^t the orders of the higher authorities. The work was 
earned on in a way directly ooatrszy to the spirit of the offlcdal 
orders, and it was strange that our conduct in reporting these 
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ttmutimui VM haUl to bo obotniotiTO. Wo npoitod Oo 
flame u wilti&g, but do not know ofbot ooneontoi it. The 

noaldeiii^ Sn et 12io bm&t actlidofl loatad tiU tbo next dagr. 
Izxm lamitim lUn tibe wiring nuuliloe oould oot be bmttt 
oomfMely, but wa« lendmid naeleeso I have fwrioaally 
diowed ail thie to Ookmel PhilUpa on the ipot. 

8t At the eame time, 1 brought to the notiee of Oolonel 
rbuitps the haedidiipii to whioh oertaiu inhabitants in ^e 
‘*Pag».’* of Bao Bahadur Khaadero Viswanath Baste of the 
Mehunopiiree ware being pat to owing to ti^e segregation 
operation. A barber in one of the rooms in the fell ill. 
For this reason the inmates of some thirty-four or tturfy-five 
rooms of this ohall were taken to the segregation camp, and 
the rooms looked. The horses, oows, shetm, and other animalB 
of the inmates, were left nnproteoted. There was nobody left 
to protect the property of so many families. In this plight the 
inmates were taken away without any covering to protect the 
bo(^, or anjr other furniture for their use. Tliey were placed 
nnaer a military escort, and taken to the sowar's gate. A day 
or two previous I had made enquiries about the way in which 
the segregation was to be carried on, and was told by the 
membws of the Plague Oommittee that they would not segre- 
gate the inmates of all big houses for a plague case in a 
room, but only the inmates of the room actually infected, and, 
at best, the adjoining rooms on either side. 1 Informed 
Colonel Phillips that the segregation operations were being 
carried on in a spirit directly opposed to the assurances we had 
received, but was told, in reply, that the procedure adopted 
was through the direction of the medical autlioritics. I would 
request you to personally see the place, in order to have an 
idea of tue way in which the people have suffered through the 
segregation operations : or re^ the last issue of the StMarak^^ 
of vrUioh 1 beg herewith to send a copy for yonr perusal. 1 
would beg to draw your attention to the statements contained 
in that paper, which, in the words of the journal, rather under- 
stated the case than otherwise. Moreover, the apprehensions 
of the people that tbo segregation camp was not a safe place 
have b^n realised by the fact that plague cases have occurred 
even in the camp. 

• 9. Ou March 2d a Muhammadan gentleman accompanied an 
inspection party, whioh 1 a<x)ompaniod. He must have most 
probably come us a volunteer. Ho entered house No. i3d in 
ihe IShuarawar I'eth, and arrested a Raiuadfissi beggar named 
Shanker, who lived in the house, ou tbo pretence ot examining 
him. He made a <|^iow of exairitning him, and told something 
to a soldier near. Tdie said soldier and another, whom 1 at 
that time thought to be a soldier, pronounced ic to be a 
doubtful case, and forcibly thrust the Bamadaasi in a com- 
missariat cart accompanying the party. He told the soldier 
to send tlie man either to Hr. Jones or Hr. Beveridge, as this 
was a doubtful case, and to send the man to the general plague 
hospital iu case either of those medical gentlemen pronounced 
it to be a real plague case. 1 also told them that, under the 
existing regulations, they (;ould not forcibly remove the man 
until he was regularly certified to be a plague patient. I was, 
however, not listened to, and Shanker was taken to the 
Saugama Hospital. I thought Shauker was not ill, and, 
therefore, ask^ the soldier to give me liis name. Ho hesi- 
tated to give it for a long time, and, after some twenty or 

thirty minutes, he wrote down his name as , on a 

piece of paper, aud handed over the paper to me. At the 
very moment Colonel Phillips came there, and rebuked me for 
obstructing the work of the inspection party. I told him 
everything that had happened, and then he found out that 
1 was not obstructing. I accompanied Colonel Phillips tt> 
Shaniwar Peth to point to him the burniug of the simpi*s 
furniture, as stated in as. 7 and S, Shankex's house was dis- 
infected after he had been sent to the hospital, wd his wife 
was taken to the segregation camp. After a while, Shanker 
was released from the hospital as not being affected by plague. 
He returned home to find it disinfected, his furniture destroyed, 
and his poor wife forcibly removed to the segregation camp. 
The bouse was disinfeoted, and all this trouble given to a man 
who was immediately proved to bo not affected. This will 
prove how much misery was inffictod on him. His poor wile 
IS, even till now,, detained in ^e segregation camp. I do not 
know bow to ohacaoterise this conduct. 

10. 1 would ahio state here the tieatment received by 
▼olunieers. On one day some of us were called to Budhavar 
and some to Bhamburda. Budhavar and Shanawar Peths are 


quite close one to another, and ae ny hoase is.ftt fiRfanawie;^ 
thought my presence qidto neoAisairy there in ease Ihe 
party went from Bodhaear to Btaoiawar Bsth. I went to 
BudWar Peth and inloniied 3Cr. Bwah who wfM pcMt 
there, that I cKrald nto go to ^mmlniida H ilm 
where 1 resided was to be seatdied. He refused ai ytoto rsa^r* 
lion on the point. I was, thecelare, ooiu^ed to eamseeay 
inability to go to Bhamburda. You will^ I daresay, 
justiffed in so acting, but Idr. Band thonghi otherwiise«V J^t 
datorday 1 was (Slled to the Gkmeah Path Bridge* / On 
reaching the place, Hr. Band told me to aooompany the tolrisr 
that was goiog to the Ham WeUah Bridge ohm. Ip^tjd 
out that as the Ham Wallah Bridge block was nmitily 
inhabited by H^hammadans who keep thdr lemalew to^Oorita, 
it was advisaUe to entmst work to any of the Muhammadan 
volunteers who were present on the spot. He did not like the 
suggestion and told me that it was highly improper cm my 
part to offer objections to every work that X was being 
entrusted with, and that my presence bring no longer wseiul 
was dispensed with. I was, therefore, oompeDed to return* 
One can easily see how inconsistent is the tceatmieat 
received by volunteers at the hands of the Plague Oommittoe 
and the request made by BCls Bxoeilency the (Xovemor to tho 
subordinate officer to the gentry of the city to volunteer thrir 
services. This and similar other acts of ill-treatment have 
diminished the number of volunteers. The soldiers pay no 
heed to their suggestions at the inspection time, and ccra^^dahite 
made to the superior authorities are disposed of in the manner 
above speoiffed. You will thus ffud that nothing but direct 
insult was the reward for the volunteer's services in Pocma. 
In Bombay, the respectable gentry go to the planes whore 
they possess inftuence, and perform their duties with due 
respect to the customs, religion, and prejudices of the general 
popoiace, and specially the seolasion of the Maratha and 
Muhammadan females. HU Excellency the Governor assured 
us that the same method would be brought into operation in 
this city ; but as the real state U contrary to his inlpntioni'in 
nil respects as above speoiffed* I do not know what to say 
about it. 

11. On March 20, a soldier pushed and insulted My. Nana 
Sahib Heo, a resident of Kanado's Wada iu KasaM Petib. 
As Jie has already reported to HU Excellency the Governor, 
the same incident, in a letter of the same date, I do not wish 
to further allude to it here. 

12. As Histriot MagUtrate you have got every authority to 
enquire into all grievances, and all this information, supple- 
mented and supported by direct instances, has been sent to you 
with a hope chat the difficulties and hardships which the 
by general public has been labouring under, would be removed 
means of the same. This will also acquaint you with the cause 
of the absence of many volunteers from the searching parties. 
Residence in Poona ha^ become unsafe, and it is still more so to 
prefer complaints against any member or members of the 
Plague Committee, to whose safe keeping have been oonfided 
by Government the lives and nroperty of the inhabitants of 
Poona. It is my prime duty, however, to iuform yon of the 
diiHnulties experienced by me in working as a volunteer. It is 
also highly necessary for you and the Gov^oment. in oaae you 
become acquainted only with one ride of the case from the 
Plague Committee, to be informed of the other ride of the 
same. As it is necessary to give yon all this information, 1 
am taking the step of sending thU note to you. The present 
operations are, moreover, oarri^ out in direct contravention of 
the ffnn determination of the British Government to allow no 
interference with the time-honoured oostoins, religion, or the 
female seclusion and other prinoiples of Indian social polity. 
The result is a great amount of unrest among the general 
populace. It is my duty to acquaint you with the same, and 
beg you to be kind enough to inform mt* of the decision which 
you would arrive at in this matter. All the above-men|ioned 
grievances are well-known, and have oooorred in my preseaoe, 
and I have informed you of those only which I havo personally 
seen. Many more complaints have come to my notice. Though 
they might be true, I have nut personally seen them, and do 
not, therefore, consider it proper to acquaint you with the same. 

I beg to remain, « 

(Sd.) BaLWJLST EAHaCBANBlU. Katu. 

Poona, Marc^ 30, 1897. 

Ih ihf PiiBBunnrr, Poona Municipality. 

Wirix compliments. I beg to aolicit your kindness to se^d 
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thill note to the Bietriot ICagietrate of Pooum, lifter kindly 
Mmmiig the eeme. 

(Sd.) BiZ<WAN*F iUKAGBAKDJU KaVU. 
Bated, Mareh 30, 1807. 


Ko. 4744 of 1897. 

PoooA IHftriet Magietrate’e OfKoe, 
JiuuM* 10» Apm 11, 1897. 

Veraaonlar Tadi from Sirdar and Hunioipiil Oonuminioxier, 
B. B. NA!rv, dated, Karoh 30, 1807. 

Suited, — AatixFlai^ Heaaures in Poona Gitj.’* 

Jtgpl^ e/ 0e BxflTJUCT Maoisi»az8 of Poona. i 

It i« quite right that thoae who eee the actual wcarkiug of the 
^nti-plagiie meamiree ahould make reaeonable auggeauona for 
their improvement. 

2 With regard to the auggeHtione now made, it i« impossible 
to give previous notice of when each day’s iuspeution is to take 
plm, or that plaoes found closed should not be c^iied for 
mfl^wotion. All persons know that the inspection is in pro- 
gress, and it behoves each man to take adequate care of his 
own property. 

3. It is, ox course, useless to break open small boxes to search 
for ^ague oases, and the native gentlemen and otli^rs who 
i^eeompany the search partios no doubt prevent such unneces- 
sary prool^ings, as also all improper treatment of persona 
foond in the house, whether male or female. 

4. Generally, there does not appear to be anything in the 
manner in which operations arc being conducted which 
necessitates the Bistriot Magisttate’s interference. A very 
difficult and dangerous duty is, it seems to him, being per- 
formed with a most commendable thoroughness, and he is glad 
that Hr. Katu’s yadi, by not painting out any sorions defects, 
bears testimony to the general excellence of the arrangements. 

(Sd.) li. A. Lanb, District Magistrate, Poona. 

Beoetved 14/4/97. B. B. Natu. 

^rom Mr. Balwant Baxcitanoua Natu. Sardar and Munici- 
pal Oomisrioner, Poona City. 

Tv the COLLBCTOE and Bistrujt Maomteatk, Poona. 

SiBj"! hog, first of all, to thank you for your reply, No. 4,744, 
dated April 11, 1897, of whatever kind it may be, to my yadi, 
dated March 13, 1897, and venture to trouble you further 
with such information as I have subsequently obtained together 
with what 1 have to say regarding the twelve points referred 
to in my last letter, and which have not been all touched in 
your reply, hoping it may be of some use to lay that informa- 
tion before you. 

There ore hundreds of persons in Poona who carry on their 
bumness from 6 to 1 1 a.m. in the fruit and the vegetable 
market and other places, and being single, who go out for 
business after locking up thoir houses. If these men do not 
know when their houses will be inspected they will have to 
wait idly in their houses for a month or two at tlie risk of 
losing the source of their livelihood. You will see how 
essential it is to notify the time of inspection to these people. 
These are days of famine, and if such people give up work for 
months, they stand in danger of being starved. Several 
merchants have again left Pooua on acoourit of plague, 
entrusting their idiops and houses to single guards. If the 
latter go to the shops the houses are forced open in their absence, 
whUe if they guard the houses the locks of the shops are 
broken. In wis way property is not well protected. 

You observe that the native gentlemen accompanying the 
search parties should prevent all improper treatment of persons 
found in the house ; but 1 beg to observe that the soldiers not 
only pay no attention to our suggestions, but refuse to give 
their names or that of the commanding officer, and the case, 
even though reported to the Plague Committee, goes un- 
attended. I do not know how we are to act under these 
droumstanoes, and shall be 'glad to conform to any direotioas 
that you may be pleased to give. 

We are not heiurd if we urge that temples, godhouses, and 
kitchens should be searched, not by British soldiers, but better 
dasses — ^native sepoys— in suspidous cases. Nor is our request 
to remove old and weak people to hospital only after proper 
medical examination heeded. They are taken to the hospital 
in haste ; and the disinfecting party not only disinfects the 
house and bums the property, but removes the other inmates 
of the house to the segregation camp. The man taken on 
snspidon to the hospital is soon discharged, and finds himself 
wi his house in the state above described. We have informed 


the anthoiities of these complaints, bmt nothing is being done 
in the matter, 

I have r^orted to Mr. Band the eoudnet of the aoMiers in 
entering the tes^e of Bsmeshwar, GKmdas Cktnpati, and that 
of the Oujareti Maharaja, but 1 do not know what steps* have 
been taken in the matter. But, whether because I made the 
oomplaint or otherwise, some soldiers oamo to inspodt a private 
temple belonging to me. On being ttdd that it was a tem|de, 
and that if they had any suspidou it (hould be inspeotad, not 
by the soldiem, bat by gentlemen aoeompanying the party, 
the objection was conunnuioated to Major Maud (P). There- 
upon some ten or twelve soldiers and Dr. Kiddle (though it 
was not necessary to call a doctor) entered the temple, and 
searched it all. If your Honour still thinks that this is con- 
sistent with the expressed wishes of his ExoeUency, and that 
there is nothing in the manner in which the plague operatioDS 
are being conducted to call f<ir your interference, we must 
regard it as a misfortune, so far as our people and religion are 
concerned. 

Again, on April 13, a searching party inspected the house of 
Mr. Haitafanis, an inamdar, in the Bhauwar Both. There was 
an old man in the house, and Mr. Hasabnis attempted to 
explain that he was weak through age, and not on Acf.'.ount 
of plague. Witoreupon Major Maud oidered Mr. Hasabnis 
to go with him for four hours. 1 protested against this illegal 
confinement, to which Major Maud replied that, though Mr. 
Hasabnis was not a plague patient, he was being carried to 
gaol for obstructing the work of the seanh party. Mr. 
Hasabnis was detained till 1 1 a.m. in the custody of sowars. 
1 urged that if he obstmoted the work of the search party his 
name and address might be taken down, and he should be 
prosecuted acoording to law ; but it seems that the command- 
ing officer took the law into his own hands, and punished Mr. 
Hasabnis by askiDg him to go with the party for four hours. 
It is OUT misfortune if yon do not ermsider this conduct unjust; 
if otherwise, you will kindly arrange to prevent its recurrence 
in future. 

I hope that, for reasons given above, you will kindly take 
steps to remove the hardships and sufferings of the Poona 
people. At any rate, I hope I shall not myself be put to 
furtner inconvenience for hriugiug these complaints to your 
notice. 

I hog, etc., 

(Sd.) Balwant Ramacuandra Natit. 

Poona, -(fprin 5, 1897. 


No. 5314 of 1897. 

Poona Collector’s Office, 
Camp Marichar, April 24, 1897. 

Vemaoular Yudi from Sirdar and Mniiicij)al Oommissionor, 
B. B. Natu, dated, April 16, 1897. 

Suff/eot. — “Anti- Plague Measures in Poona City.” 

J^eply vf the OoLLKCTOit of Poona. 

Most or all of the matters referred to in your yadi have 
already been brought to the notice of the Plague Committee, 
Poona, and such action, if any, as appears feasible is taken on 
all complaints that are made to the Committee. 

(Scl.) B. A. Collector and District 

Magistrate of Pooua. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERS AXD THE 
‘‘FORWARD’^ POLICY. 


MB. JOHN MOBLEY AT ABBBOATH. 


“IT IS ALL NONSENSE.” 


Mr. John Morldjy.lLl«» addregamg his oonetituents 
at Arbroath, N.B., on September 28, said in thfi 
course of his speech : 

Well, now I am going to take you to India, where, as yon 
know, there is a conflagi^on of more or less maffnituda upon 
tho North' Western frontier, t am sure yon ml read what 
goes cm in these military operations. Gentlemen^ this is not 
at ^ the time for opening up the larg^ and even momentmis 
issues which are involved in our frontier poUey. Brave men 
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modem warfare, are worldiil^ maisMxdag the beafc itAdidcma 
alike of the Britiali and of the Iitdiaa anDj-. But wliat was 
the oausel' How oomea it» and tWit in 9 , year in wliioh* as I 
I stated a short time ago, India is enifering lK>th from femme 
' and plague, at a time, therefbre, when it ought to be, and I 
doubt not is, tne object of all who are responsible for her 
gOTerntnent to husband her resources and to pursue her policy 
of conciliation and peace — how oomea it, 1 say, that at such a 
time India haa had to summon to her fronder no fewer than 
50,000 soldiers, and has engaged in an expedition the ultimate 
cost of which, according to the best authorities, cannot be 
measured in less than millions of pounds sterling:' Gentle- 
men, there are many fantastic explanations afloat, particularly 
amcmg the speakers and writers who support the present 
Government, of this lamentable state of ihiuga. Perhaps the 
most fantadUc of them is that the Afridis and the Mohmauds 
and the other Huhammadan tribes of the frontier have been 
moved to a demonstration of symjMthy with the Sultan of 
0 Turkey by the outrageous attach which have been made upon 
that virtuous monarch — (langhter) — in tlie ooluums of the 
English press. Unfortunately, we need not go so far afield 
to find a cause for what is going on in India. 

TAB AlfiTBNTION OF CHITaaL. 

In my judgement, at any rate, the vastly preponderating 
weight both of probability and of evidence shows that, though our 
frontier policy for years past may have prepared for, and contri- 
buted to the rising which we am now witnessing, the provoking 
' «nd the exciting cause is to be found in the measures which, as 
I think, were most improvidently and unwisely adopted by the 
present Government in relation to Ghitral. L^ies and gentle- 
men, let me remind you, in two or three sentences, of the facts. 
This is a matter, although it is removed from us by many 
thousands of miles, which vitally afileots both our interests and 
our honour. In the early part of the year 1895, when we were 
still responsible for the oondnot of public afiaira, we found our- 
selves under tlie neceaedty of sending an expedition to Chitral, 
a remoto, mountainous spot, far removed from the extreme 
liforth^l^stem Frontier of India, in order to rescue a British 
officer who had been treacherously held captive by the native 
Tuler of that place. When that expedition was despatehod the 
Government of India, which was, of course, nrimodiately 
although not ultimately, responsible for it, issued a proclama- 
tion to the native tribes through whose territory the British 
force was about to pass. The language of that proclamation, 
gentlemen, and its moaning have been so much distorted both by 
speakers and by organs of opinion in the press that I think it 
right to quote its exact terms to-night. It reads— I am 
quoting only one, but it is a material passage — **The Govern- 
ment of India,** they say, **have no intention of permanently 
occupying any territoiy through which Umra Khan's miscon- 
duct may now force them to pass, or of interfering with the 
independenoe of the tribes.*’ It goes on: — **And they will 
scrupulously avoid any acts of hostility towards the triliesmen 
so long as they, on their part, refrain from attackiug or 
impeding in any way the march of the troops.** Ladies and 
gentlemen, that is written in pretty plain language, and what 
does it mean/ It means, as we understood it at the tbue and 
as 1 understand it now, that the Government of India ^ve 
two Bolonm nndertakings. The first was that they would not 
permanently occupy any territory through which the expedition 
would now have to pass, or interfere with the independence of 
the tribes. The second was that they would avoid even any 
acta of hostility towards the tribesmen on the way unless tliose 
acta wore provoked by attacks on the part of the tribesmen 
themselves. We are told now that those assurances— clearly 
convey^, as I have shown you, in intelligible language, and 
universally understood at the time, both by us hero in England 
and by the tribesmen to whom they were addressed, in the 
sense I have put upon them— were not a promise, but only the 
expression of our intention. Gentlemen, that is a kind of 
casuistTy which may be in vogue in London and Edinburgh, 
but it is not veiy well understood among the wild tribes of the 
North-Eastern frontier. (Laughter.) We were told, further, 
in defiance of the plain intimation which I have read out to 
you to-night, that the first and the totally independent promise 
to respect riie integrity of the territory through wmh the 
expedition was to pass was contingent on the tribeatnen not 
attacking the expedition on the way. That condition, os I 
have shown you, and as the lanraa^ plainly prov^ rdated 
to the first, but to the second, of the two promises given 


the Indian Gh>veniment. (CSieers.) Well, it was after 
t profdamatlon had been issued iu these plain, unambiguous 
terms that tibe expedition went on its way and, after it accom- 
plished its purpose, riiat we who were then responsible for the 
ocmdttot of affairs had on its retom to cemeider what waeio he 
done with Chitral. ** 

‘‘THIS GROSS DBliaCB OF FaiTH,** 

Gentlemen, we had no doubt whatsoever, although we gave 
long and patient and csxefnl consideration, extending, if 1 
remember aright, over two or three months, to all the argu- 
ments on the one side and on the other — we had no doubt as to 
what conclusion we should arrive— -that we shouM withdraw 
not only from Chitral itself, but from the intervening territoiy 
to which this proclamation refers, ^heers.) We thought so 
for a multitude of reasons, of which 1 will only give you three 
in three sentences, because I think they are quite adequate for 
the purpose. In the first place, we thought we were bound to 
fulfil what we conceived to be a solemn undertaking of the 
Indian Gkivenimeut. In the second place, wo were advised by 
officers of the greatest local knowledge and experience that the 
occupation of Chitral, which meant of necessity the making of 
a road between Peshawar, the extreme point in India, and 
Chitral— a distance, I suppose, of 120 or 150 miles— the 
making of a road, the building of forts upon that road, and 
the occupation of those forts either by our own soldiers or by 
subsidize native tribesmen — we were advised that measures of 
that kind would inevitably arouse in the minds of the tribes of 
the district suspicious as to our ulterior purposes, and that we 
should find the keeping of Chitral and of the intervening 
country a matter which soonei‘ or later would tax the resources 
of India herself. In the third place, we resolved to go because 
Chitral, and the way between Chitral, is of no value whatsoever 
to any human being, and least of all to the British Empire. 
We had concluded at that time, I am glad to say, an agree- 
ment with Russia by means of which the whole of the boundary 
between the Russian and British spheres of iufluonee through- 
out Central Asia, from west to east, hod lieen clearly mapped 
out and laid doxvn. And the sole purpose for which Mitral, 
or any one of these outlying and inaccessihlo places, has been 
occupied and retained, is to coimteroct some imaginary and 
contingent enterprise upon the part of Russia for the invasion 
of our Indian Empire. We thought these reasons adeciuate. 
The present Government, however, had not been in office a 
month before they reversed our decision, before they resolved 
to retain possession of Chitral, with the necessary consequence 
of occupying, by means of forts and of garrisons, the inter- 
vening space. Can you wonder that when it was gradually 
brought home to the minds of the tribes ooucprned that there 
bad been what they oousidered, and what I certainly for myself 
consider, this grf>hH breach of faitli upon the part of the Indian 
Government, and that further, as bad been predicted to us, 
and as the ovciit has proved with the mOf^t perfect accuracy, 
they drew from the establishment of these positions the 
inference) that their independence was threatened, and that 
annexation to India whs with them only a question of time 9 
Can you wonder that feelings of resentment and of unsettle- 
ment were aroused which, after they hod fermented for a time, 
have at last found their expression in the rising with whi(di 
you are now confronted h 

“A Raw AND ALTBBRATIVB POLICY.” 

Thai rising has spread from one end of the frontier to another, 
because the annexation of Chitral was only the extreme 
application of principles which now, unhappily for 20 years 
past, have been pursued in relation to our frontier policy in 
India, which have scattered along the whole of tnat vast 
frontier roads, forts, strong places, occupied in some oases by 
British tipops, in other cases by subsidized levies from the 
local troops which, as the greatest autliorities tell us, are of no 
advantage whatever for the purpose of spreading civilisation, 
and which, as the present outbreak has shown, the moment 
war is declared become a source of danger. In my judgement 
the responsibffity^ffinniir'V^^ and strain, from 

which undoubtedly India will emerge, but emerge at an enor- 
mous and most nnneoessary cost both of life ana of treasure, 
ought to be laid at the doors of an ill-considered decision by % 
which, in defiance of the assurance of the Indian Government, 1 
and of all oonsiderations of sound and sagarious poli^, this ] 
annexation of Chitral was maintained and continue^' (Gbms.) I 
1 trust that, at any rate, these troubles will have one good 
result— that they may lead to the reconsideration, and that at 




no 4i|iUut fime, of tho linos upon whidi our Indiaa frontier 
hue for tjbe pest ‘iO yem been cacried on, end that it 
ml be possible for the future to eixive at a new end eltemative 
inlioj which wrill u no way dimimsh the seouriiy of India, and 
Witt ^ her from the oonstaat liabiimes of those harossmg 
exjftditioos which her resources, which were nerer ridi, rad 
wnidi hare recently been the subject of exceptsonal and t^inff 
calamity, cannot meet. 


ME. MOBLEY AT FOEPAE. 

BACK TO LOED LAWRENCE. 

In the ooturae of a speech deliyered at Forfar on 
October 4, Mr. John Morley said : — 

You may have seen that when I was speaking the other 
night in another burgh of this group I referred to a state of 
affairs on the North -'Western frontier of India, and I Tentured 
W) point out that the doings of tlie, present Government as con- 
trasted with the doings of the late Gk>verDment in the matter 
■of what is known as Cbitral, were ^certainly, in some part, 
oesj^Dsible lor the unplessant conflagration which is now 
gaging on the frontier. Well, I have been taken to book for 
All this by a nearnpapor in Scotland, which is always remark- 
able for the affability with wliicb it condnetN political con- 
troversy. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) They say— and I think 
at is worth while for me to nail a bad shilling to the counter 
when I see it— (a laugh, and hear, hear)— they say -and the 
<subject is one of great importance— they aay that, after all, 
Lord Kimberley, who was the Secretary of State fur India jn 
4he Gkiverutnent of which I had Uic honour to be a member, 
<said this — that it was a matter of importance that we should 
(be able to (control the external affairs of Cbitral. Well, and 
^hen they ask, plausibly enough, flow can you oonirol the 
■external affairs of Chitra^ if you have no post of observation 
there ? "Well, but then, up to five years ago, there was no 
Itesidont in Chitrol and Lord Kimb^ley himself, whom they 
'vouch 08 overthrowing the position which f ventured to take 
, «ip at Arbroath— they forget that I/ord Kimberley himself 
said, having alleged that wo ought to maintain— that wo 
■ought to lie able U) control the external affairs of Chitral — that 
Ijord Kimberley himself said it was not intended t/> maintain 
^rmanently a Resident Officer in Cbitral. Well, I don’t 
know. These aje very techni(<al matters, but I hope you 
follow them. It m^y be said, “ Oh, but since Lord Kimberley 
«iaid it was not intended to retain a Resident at Cbitral, tliero 
ihas been the campaign.” Geutlemon, that does not affect the 
Argument at all. If it was not important, as the Secretary 
■of State of our Government said it was not, to maintain 
tpornianently a Resident in Cbitral before the agreement 
which was arrived at between Russia and ourselves in respei^t 
•of the Pamirs, how on earth can it be more important now 
ithan it was then to have a Resident there — to retain a post of 
'Observation (gentlemen, since the agreement between our- 
'selves and Russia upon the Pamir frontier has been arrived at, 
whatever arguments there were before for our retention of an 
Agent at Cbitral, have not lieen strengthened, but weakened 
%y that very agreement come to between ourselves and Russia. 

‘‘ANOTIiBli BAJ> SHILLIKCI.” 

Well, I must detain you for a minute more whilst I nail 
Another bad shilling to the counter wliich has been attempted 
*to be put into circulation from the same mint. Our very able 
friend, bir Henry Fowler, the Secretary of State for India after 
Lord Kimberley, is also vouched as making it impossible for 
ipersoiM to make good the chaige of breach of faith. And what 
.did Sir Henry say in the House of Commons? He 

m^e two speeoh^ in August or September, 1896, and what he 
<«aid in these twb speeches in the same debate came to this, 
that if the Government made a road through the territoiy of 
these tribes otherwise than by peaeoable arrangement with the 
txibes, to whom a certain proclamation was issued, then there 
would have been a breach of faith with these tribes. Well, is 
ttt oootonded— and this is almost all I have got to say on the 
matter — is it contended that a peaceable arrangement was 
made? The rising, whidi some of you may have reed of, in 
Swat Valley, was at the beginning— at aU events, it 
happened in the early part of these troubles on the Indian 
frontier— and was a protest, as Indian experts inform us 


W^^se mu^-l am not to datsi^yott 
much lor tho right of our peiUtioal oppomiftts'iD tosmli rimiaife 
lited Seerotary rf Stam (OheM ; 

ncB vouct ov tawmtncE is imn nromip JVJiiirv. 

But I don*t want, quite to leave this milijeot. XottNri lnm 
another sentenoe on it to aay I don't want to leave It heessiee I 
believe there is nothing on whioh Xahesele ooght; to iet^;4|behr 
hearts more ffrmly than roslstanee— fStrong rerietaneo^to whet 
is catted the forward polioy in India. (OhoerSk) This is eo^new 
stoiy. Those of you wno are old enough to rooolieotwrih eel 4oy 
all the talk something like twenty years ago about a erieuitifio 
frontiw, those arguments— the ergumeuts rf what wero eidled 
a scientific frontier then were euaotly the argus^tO wMdk we 
hear to-day, and on which we shall hearmoro l|yoani3;^kw;,and 
the same resistance which was offered to those lOgfuiirouts*^^ 
same dispersion of the loroe of those arguments in 
I believe the same resistanoe ought to be offerod, and witt he 
offered, to any farther tampenngs with what is oOtted a 
forward policy. When 1 am askm, as X em asked by mse 
journals who opporo us in Scotland, why, instead of dwsiMug 
so much on the point of breach of faith why we don't deolere 
our policy in bre^ terms I am quite witting to meet them, and 
answer them. I am not to expound our polioy in myjpoor 
terms of mine. I will expound it in the words o£ one or the 
most able, experienced and powerful Indian Goyemors that 
India has erer had. 1 witt tell you what Lord Lawren^ 
said. I won’t give it you in his own words, hut mainly 
in his own word«>, and this is what it comes to: Should 
a foreign power, such as Russia, ever seriouriy think of 
invading India from without, or of stirring up the elements 
of disaffection or anarchy within it, our strongest seenrily 
would lie in previous abstinences from enteagldmehte at 
either Kabul, Kandahar, or any rimilar outpost. It would 
be in full reliance on a compact and discipUnea army staffoned 
within our oa-n territories. It would lie— and yon will well 
be able to understand this— in the contentment oh the mnannn 
of the population of India. (Cheers.) It would Im in the 
construction of material works within , British Inffia, which 
enhance the comfort of the people, while they add to pur 
political stability and strength. It would lie in husbanding 
our finances and consolidating and multiplying our rosonroes. 
It would lie in the rectitude and honesty ox our int^tioBs 
coupled with the avoidance of all sources of oomplaUit, whioh 
either invite foreign aggression or stir up restless sj^ts of 
revolt.” (Cheers.) 'Wheu you see it stated in these prints 
that we have no policy, my answer is, that we fall ^ok upon 
that x>olicy every step in deserting which has been ocoompliimed 
by mischievous expenditure, by scmie political mischiefs, and 
every step forward from which will mvolvo you in further 
expenditure, if not in more and deeper mischiefs than those 
mischiefs of expenditure. (Hear, hear.) 


ME. ASQUITH AT KILMARNOCK, 

“EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES OF SOPHISTRY 
AND CASUISTRY.” 

In the course of a speech delivered at Kilmamocki 
Ayrshire, on October 6, Mr. Asquith said 

But let vs turn for a moment to another part of the globe, 
in which we ourselvoB, as Englishmen and ^otsmen, have a 
still more direct iuterest and rcsnonsifaility. I mean our groat 
dependency of India. India has been visited during the 
present year by calamities whioh are due to natural and to 
economic causes, and which, probably, the foresight of no 
Government, however ably administers, could possibly have 
anticipated or prevented. But the state of things— haj^ily as 
we see dangers both from famine and from plague have aome^ 
what abated, if they have not altogether disappeared— the 
state of things which confront you at the present moment in 
India is the direct, and, I will venture to ^ay, the nocessa 4 ry, 
outcome of the reversal by the present Government of the 
policy of their predecesaoro, 

“XK BESl^OVSa TO OBDBBS FBOX SSBX.” 

1 am referring, of oouxse, to tliU vaet and extendcMl rising 
upon the north-western fmtier which, at a moment when 
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India i« ill able^ from tb# dinaston to which I hm alroadj 
rofmed» to bear any exeeptUmal ia eompaOkii^ her to 

aeeaiiible a large aimyy and to iacne week affeM wc^ and 
probably month after inottth» an ezpeoditiice which h&t ro* 
eonroea are ill caloulated to anatain. I eDdeaTonred a few 
dkys ago, when £ waa addraeahtg my own constltiientH in Fife, 
to go hilio the detaile of tfaia matter, and to ahow that thia 
risi^ has originated from the fact 1J»t the Indian Gk>vem« 
mental do not mahe them reapoiudble, beoanae it ia ^the 
Government beie that is reapcmeible-^in reepooae to ordera 
from here, determined upon the permanent oooupation of 
Ghitral, and, for that purpose, upon the ooonpation, by 
tteaiM of a road and hy means of forts, of Ihe intervening 
tendtory oeonpied by indepmident tribes. Gentlemen, we had 
to confer this matter during the last months in whi<di we 
were in ofBoe, and we oonsidered it oarefnlly and long, and we 
oame unaadmonsly to the oonolusicm^and, for my part, 1 
cannot recall any (jmtion of administration or polioy with 
whitdi 1 have ever nad to deal in which the preponderance of 
argnment seemed to be so etroM— iireststible — upon one sic)e 
as compared with the other. Wb came to the conoluaion that 
both as a matter of honour in view of the pledges given by 
the Indian Gk>vernmant and as a matter of policy in view of 
our relations both to Bossia and to India herself, it was im- 
peratively necessary that this occupation should not take place, 
and that these outlying posts, of no valne whatever to India, 
dSfonld be evacuate. (Oheera.) The Indian Government 
isaned a proclamation when the original expedition to Ohitral 
was undekaken, assuring the tribm through whose territory 
the force was a^ut to pass that their land was in no danger 
of being permanently occnpicd by the Indian Government. 

I am— 1 was going to say amused, Wt rather I shall say I am 
amused to see the extraordinary resources of sophistry and of 
casuistry which have been brought to bear to explain away 
that promise and its nm -performance. (Hear, hoar.) They 
say it is not occupying the territtny of a country if ^u only 
nm a road through it, and claim a right-of-way and garrison 
that way by a force every few miles along the road. Well, 
gentlemen, I suppose we ought to be very precise, in our 
statesmanship and diplomacy, in the use of lan^ago ; but I 
confess, to me, as a plain and humble student of the English 
Ihnguage, that that does amount to oocupation in every redl 
and elective sense of the term ; and I am perfectly certain if 
I could put myself in the position of one of the head men of 
these semi* cultured, somt-naked, semi -savage tribes 1 should 
certainly assume— I should draw the inference at once, that 
the promise made not to occupy my country had been flagrantly 
violated. 

<<bubdevsoxb aitd outlying posts.’* 

We are told that the Liberal Government, and Lord Kimberley, 
one of its ablest members, had said that Chitral was a plai;e 
where it was necessary that India should have a imst of 
observation. But our critics entirely suppress the date at 
which tliat declaration was made. It is true— not that he 
advocated the annexation of Chitral or of the intervening 
country, but that he did say iu 1803 that it was desirable to 
maintBin a Kesident there. But what had happened iu the in- 
terval y What had happened was a fact that it was very con- 
venient for these gentlemen to ignore-*a fact upon which I 
look hark as one of the mast fruitful achievements of the 
Ooveroment of Iiord Rosebery, of which I was a member. 
(Cheers.) That fact is this, that, by briugiug oursolves along- 
side, in a candid and cordial spirit, the statesmanship and the 
dipAomaty of Bustda, by franklv and freely abandoning the 
exploded superstition— to quote Lord Salisbury's own words— 
of an antiquated diplomacy that there was a certain natural 
antagouism between Rusria and Great Britain in Asia, we 
arratiged, by friendly convention, a strict and complete demar<- 
oation and arrangement of the boundaries of our spheres of 
induence ir^ the region of the Famir^ and consequently the 
necessity eeased to last for the maintaining of those posts of 
observation in those outlying distrusts of the frontier, whatever 
nooessity there might have been in the past. It was in view 
of the leer of that ecmoluded ogroement, which gives either 
Russia or Britain a right to ohum it as a sastiv Mh if the 
frontier u crOfwed— it waa that fact that oonvinoed us that we 
ou|^ht to retire from these burdensome and outlying posts,, 
which Impose on the resouroes of India an excessive and un- 
warrantable stnuii. (CheecB.) The present Government had 
not been in office a mouth bolbfe th^ reversed this deoision, 
ondifesolved ou the oooupatloii of (ffiitral and thoeonatruotion 


of Umae intervening works ; and it is the gradual roaliaatlon hv 
the nadve mind, and the oousequent uneettlement of riMr 
feeliun and a grbuing apprdb^on that they would Ibaw 
riieir iMopaadjenoe, which U the diroot and the oerUia e n te h a 
of the distarbaacea which you have at ptesent in 
(Gffieete.) Well, that is another ease in whidh I would IQmilw 
ask those who were deludad by the hrilMaat promises and 
of 1895— if I may use a vulgar expression— whether they haw 
got ohange for their money. (Laughter.) 


GROSS BREACH OP PAITH.*^ 

LORD NORTHBROOK’S PLEA— 

Thd Tim 08 of Ootober 14 oontained the loHovr* 
ing letter from Lord Northbrook, under the headkigr 
Lord Elgin and Chitrar* : — 

TO THK EDITOn OP TItE “ ITMES." 

Sir, — It is well knotvn that after the relief of Clritral 
in the spring of 1895 Lord Rosebery’s Government 
decided to withdraw the garrison from tliat place, and 
that upon the change of Ghavemment in the following J nner 
their decision was reversed by the present Administration. 

I am one of those who think that Lord Rosebery wam^ 
right, and 1 am not surprised that his colleagues should 
attribute the present troubles ou the North -Westena 
frontier of India, in whole or in i*art, to the reversal of 
their policy. But Mr. John Morley and Mr. Asquith, im 
their recent speexihes at Lady Bunk and Arbroath, have' 
gone much further than this. Mr. Asquith has isharged 
the Government of India with “a gross broach faith,”' 
and Mr. Morley has made the same accusation in milder 
language. 

This accusation is a very grave one. I have therefoi'e 
taken pains to examine the facts of the case so far aw 
they arc known to the public ; and I have no hesitatioTi 
in expressing my convicjtion that the charge of broach of' 
faith agtjinst Lord Elgin is unfounded. 

The reason advanced in support of “it is that in a pro- 
clamation addressed in March, 1895, to the tribes whow- 
territory the expfniition for the relief of Chitral waw 
about to travers(‘, they were assured that “ tlxe Govern— 
ment of India have no intention of perriiancntly occupy-^ 
iiig any territory through which Uinra Khan's icisc'Oiidact 
may now force them to i)ass. or of interfering with tlur 
independence of the tribes;" and it is alleged that the* 
arrangements afterwards made for opening out and pro* 
tccting a road from Chitral to the frontier of British 
India involve a violation of the assurances given in that 
proclamation. 

These assurances certainly did not preclude the con^ 
elusion of friendly airaiigemonts with the tribes through 
whose territory the road jmsses for opening out and pro- 
tecting it. Indeed. Wir Henry Fowler, who was Secre- 
tary of State for India in Lord Rosebery’s Govenunont, 
said in the House of Commons in Septembtsr, 1895: 
“ The Indian Government believe — ^I do not agree with 
them — that peaceful arrangements can be made for the^ 
construction of this road. If they arc? made, of coimMv 
there will be no vudation of the terms of the proclamation. 

It remains, then, to be seen whether peaceful arrange-* 
monts were actually made with the tribes, and whether 
those arrangements were entered into voluntarily by 
them. Anyone who will lay out the trifling sum of 3d., 
upon a paper presented to Parliament in 1890, entitlifd 

Correspondence Relatuig to the Occupation of Chitral, 
may easily satisfy himself upon this subject. In that^ 
paper an account of the negotiations with the tribes ia 
given in ample detail. The instructioiis to the 
charged with the duty leave nothing to be desired ia 
respect to the determination of Lord Elgin sonmulously 
to adhere to the terms of the proclamation, and tdao to* 
secure that any arrangement with the tribes shmtld W 
freely entered into by them and ** not forced upon thena 
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: 0 jg 9 mt tlfbir will/* Althoi^gh twp of them lugeutly 
^^ticmed to ho aimexed to ^Htisb Ixulia tb«y wexe tola 

j “ Ooremmeiit in iSunr jproolftiwatioa mfpnuod all 

tdbes that they bad no desito to interfere with their 
-andepetiidexioe, and there wae no hope of a departure 
^at policy./^ The tribes freely undertoob to pro- 
teot the road* The levies intrueled with Ibe duty were 
-not placed under Britisb ntHoers, ksh there abould be 
.any misoonoeption of the intentions of the Government. 
An arrangement was entered into whereby the tribes 
.agreed not to levy transit duties on the road in return 
for oertain allowances ; ai>d it was at the desire of the 
tribes tbemeedvea, expressed in jifttitions which will be 
found in the paper, that a force of luiTJerial troops was 
temporarily stationed at the Malakand Pass* 

I shall not enter upon the question whether the en- 
.deavour to open out this road was wise or not, or what 
the effect may have been upon other tribes not iui- 
mediately concerned. I am sinqily and solely dealing 
with the accusation ot breacii of faith made against Lord 
Blgin, and I trust that in tlie face of the facts which 1 
ihave briefly related we shfdl heiir no more of this charge. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

October 12. Xokthbuook. 

—AND MB. JOHN MORTiEY’8 REPL^'. 

The yVmtfs of October 19 printed this rejoinder 
from Mr. John Morley : — 

TO 'DIE KDITOit OV 'DIE “ TIMES.'’ 

Snt, — It is satisfactory to find that a person of Lord 
Nortlibrook’s Indian authority thinks that the dneisiorr 
■of the lilu^ral Cabinet in 1 89o to witlidraw from Chitral 
w’as right, and that the rev<Tsal of that ) policy by their 
successors in ofiictj was wrong. He dtjes not, however, 
Ajoncur with Mr. AsquitU and me in counting brem:h of 
faith among the elfuieuts of the mischief that has followed 
“the r(?versftl of the policy of the latt) Cabitiot ; and ho 
denies that tluTij has been any violation ot the proclam- 
* ation, laHaiiise the arrangements for ojienlng and nuiin- 
taiuing the road from Chitral to the fjoniicr of India 
were made peaceably and voJnntariJy with the tribc’S, 
Even if it could be raoio strongly supj)orted by tho 
evidence in tln^ I’arliumentary jiapers than is actually 
the case, this contention does not lueet the point at issue. 
The breach of faith, as we liavo argued from the first, 
took place when the new Oovorinuent at homo, following 
the advice of the Goveniiiieut of India, announced in 
July, bS9r>, that it was about to establish and maiiitam, 
if liecessary by force, a permanent right of w'ay through 
the territories of tribcis whose independence and integrity 
we had promised to i)reserve. The late (cabinet said, 
among other objections, that this was to break faith, and 
refused to sanction it, and agreed that the Pocretary of 
Htate should tell Lord Elgin so, and should inform him 
.of the grounds of our refusal. It is surely idle to talk 
io*-day of our bringing charges and acciisations against 
the Indian Govemineut simply because we uphohl the 
validity of an objctition to a certain dcci8i<m, which 
-objection we took while that decision was still open, and 
which we consider that events have strengtkmed and 
justified. 

The head of the late Government told the House of 
. Lords in 1895 (August 15)— I dare say Lord Northbrook 
was present — the four reasous which induced the liberal 
Cabinet, after full consideration of the views of their 
militaxy advisers, to direct withdrawal— (1) If you con- 
>«truot roads southward of Chitral to lead to it you make 
pervious what wna impervious, and in that way you add, 
not to the seor^ty, but to the insecurity, of our Indian 
Bmpire.^ (2) After the conclusion of the Pamir agree- 
meat with Busfda the retention of a military at 
^Ihitral alight be considered a menace, to be met by 
Russia by some amilar move. (3) “You are breaking 
d;aith with the people among whom your campaign has 


taken place* , Ho *M>t believe ..these'ji^oMia^a fa 
because -tlmy are 'aavage^ at» mMweare-ef 


honoumUe as tlwt ouutained . in '^e prodie aa alttsy* 
(4) The flnanoial poflitioii of India. . , 

mat Lord Northbrook eays ^as to the 
behaviour of some of the tribes ooncettsedAoee :iW)t 
least affect the fowie of tlie third of these piw^p6siti0M 
Jjord Halisbnry's Government, when th^ adc^>ted tm 
unfortunate deensiou to reverse the poh^ foimded joa 
these four grounds, never proceed that the canetme^on 
and maintenance of the road was to be oonditieeMd er 
contingent upon the assent of the tribes. To tnake asid 
to hold the road, with or without the oooiseAt of the 
tribes . was the essence of their new polkyy* Th© ti^bes, 
therefore, had to dioose between forcible rewsfe^tse— 
that moment a hopeless undertaking — and aci^uiesoeneet 
and fof the time , they acquiesced. Then, at the first 
available moment, they showed what aoquteseuce rea^ 
amounted to. I find nothing whatev£ir in the Parlm^ 
mentary paper referred to by Lord Northbrook (C* 8,4)37^ 
1899) to shako the opinion exx>ressed by Sir Henry 
Fowler (Soi>tcmber .‘5, 1895) iliat peaceful ari'angements 
in any solid sense were not possible. On the oonta?firy^ 
what that x>apor sticnis to show is, first, that the Govern- 
ment dticided to make the road with the cO-operation of 
the tribes if y;ORsibIo ; but, if not, then without it. 
♦Secondly, that the peaceful nature of the arrangements 
was in the highest d(«grco dubious, if, indeed, it was ever 
dubious at all. T rather think that correspondents <d 
your i»wn have informed us that even while the road 
seonufd to bo going forward smof^tbly, there was always 
a large discontented sectiem*’ of the population looking 
sullenly on. This is obviously the meaning of the 
repeated rei^uosts of the Khans, when malHng fihesS 
iigreemeiits, that the Governm<=iit idiould help them with 
troops to keep the road o])<m, “ so that they may be 
protecied from disorder created by their neighbours, and 
by their own factiouul disputes ** (p. 23)* Thus oertain 
Khans say that the preseiKiC of Government troops is 
neceswiry “to give us iiroti)(;tion and safety from other 
tribes, because* owiug to our having rendered services to 
Governmout since the arrival of troops in our country, 
there is a]>prehoiision of othiT tribes being dis|deased 
with us find of their causing injury to us. We heartily 
request that Government may not leave our country. 
By the juesenco of tTX)ops we will get asaistance for the 
protection of the road from Peshawar to Kasldcor” 
(p. 27). There are otlier cases of the same sort* Is this 
tk* kind of thing that wo are to understand is meant by 
making and niaintuining a road by peaceful arrangemente 
wdth the tribes ’r With all i*G8j)eot to Lord Korthljrook, 
1 submit that on each point the Parliamontury Paper 
makes rather against him tlian for him. 

The construction of the proclamation is only one among 
other elements in the discussion of the miachievouB r^^veram 
of j)olicy in 1895, and neither Mr. Asquith nor I have 
floated it as more. But to leave it out as Lord North-* 
l>rook wishes us to do, is to mnlt what we judged two 
and a-half years ago, and judge just as strongly now as 
then, to be one of the material ymris ot the case. 

Yours faithfully, 

October 18. « John Mobley. 

LORD G. HAMILTON'S INAGOXJRACY., 
X]Fnd©r the odd conundroia The Bond to OMtral : 
When did it Become a Breach of Faith? ” the TimeB 
of October 21 printed the following letter from Lord 
Ge(»rj^ Hamilton : — 

TO THE EBIXQE OF THE “ TIMEe?* 

Bir, — An attempt to justify the char^ of bad faith 
advanced iu such unequivocal terms by Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Morley against the present Oovemm^ for asst^nt- 
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ing to the construction by the Indian Gov^rament of a 
road to Chitral is made in a letter from Mr. Morley to 
the Times of the 19th inst. In that letter he makes two 
assortions-^rst, that the late Government objected to 
this policy because it broke faith with the tribes, and so 
informed the Government of India; secondly, that the 
present Gbvemment determined to make the road, in the 
teeth of the proclamation, whether the tribes objected or 
not. 

Both these statements are, as anyone who reads the 
official correspondence can see for himself, the exact 
opposite of what did occur. No such commtmication 
was made by the late Government to the Viceroy, and 
the only allusion to the proolaination is one from myself, 
in which, whilst assenting to certain of the proposals of 
the Government of India, I added the mandate, Do 
nothing to infringe in any way terms of proclamation.” 

The policy involved in the oonstinction of tharoad is 
a subject of le^timate difference of opinion ; the ques- 
tion of honour is one of fact. 

I remain yours faithfully, 

Geouoe Hamilton. 

Woiiiley Hall, Sheffield. 

MR. MORLEY’S REJOINDER. 

Mr. John Morley wrotM to the Times of October 22 
the following rejoinder : — 

TO THE EDITOn OF THE “TIMES.” 

Sir, — Lord George Hamilton has not done mo the 
honour to read my letter accurately, or else ho would 
hardly reply so very wide of the mark. 

1. He says that I assert that the late Goverment 
objected to the now Chitral policy because it broke faith 
with the trilies, and * so informed the Government of 
India; and he describes this double assertion as “the 
exact opposite of what did occur.” As for the first of 
these two propositions, it is enough to remind Lord 
George Hamilton of Lord Rosebery's public statement 
in the House of Lords (August 15, 1895), in which he 
expressly mentioued breach of the proclamation as one 
of our four grounds of objection to the new policy. Is 
their any doubt or mystery about thisy As for the 
second proposition, it is not in my letter. As 1 said in 
the speech at Arbroath which opened this controversy, 
the despatch embodying the decision of the Cabinet and 
the grounds for it was not srat, for the very good reason 
that the Government were, at the very moment, over- 
thrown by an adverse vote in the House of Commons. 
What I wrote is the full and precise truth. Lord George 
Hamilton’s letter is headed, The Road to Chitral, when 
did it become a breach of faith ? ” My answer is that the 
late Cabiuot deci<led that the failure to withdraw would 
be a breach of faith, as soon as ever the question came 
before them ft»r determination. 

2. The Secretary of State challenges my assertion that 
tiie present Oovemment determined to make the road 
with the co-operation of the tribes if possible, but if not, 
then without it. This also ho declares to be the exact 
opposite of what did occur. Does he really deny that, 
just as I said, to make and to- hold the road, with or 
without the coiisoiit of the tribes, was the essence of 
their new policy in July, 1895? Does he assert tliat, 
when he defend^ the j»rojeot of the road in Parliament 
(September 3, 1895), ho intonded the making of the road 
to be -contingent on the good^vill of the tribes ? When 
the Government of India told Sir R. Low (August 10, 
1895) that a garrison would be retained in Chitral terri- 
tory, and that it was intended to hold the road from the 
Swat river to the border of Chitral by means of levies, 
was that conditional on anybody’s assent ? The Indian 
Govcmnieut directed the Genem (August 15, 1895) to 
point out to the tribes that while Government consider 
that the opening up of the road “ is necessary ” to secure 
the prevention of any future aggression on Chitral 


territory, “ they are willing and anxious to do what i» 
necessary in co-operation with the tribes.” Did thia 
mean that if the tribes did not fall in, the project, whl<ds 
was described as a necessity would be dropped or post- 
poned? If Lord George Hamilton oon give no good 
answer to these questions — and it is notorious that he- 
cannot attempt it— th#int^retation placed liy my letter 
upon the Ministerial policy, as shown in papers and 
speeches, so far from oeing the exact opposite of the* 
truth, is incontestable. “ I could not help smiling,” 
Siud Lord Gk)orgo (September 3, 1895), “ when I heai^ 
Sir Henry Fowler denounce the construction of roads.” 
“ I believe this road,” he wont on, “ if the negoriationa 
are iiropeiiy conducted, will place our relations with the- 
tribes on a better fociting than before.” 0 ^Mtetora cceca f 
Decidedly, I think, one of the most foolish Parliamentary 
smiles to be found in all “ Hansard.” 

'Yours faithfully, 

October 21. JOHN MoRLEYr 
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We discusB elsewhere the chief ques- 
Mr. Tilttk’s involved in the proceedings of 

Application. 19 Judicial 

Oomxnittee. But there are some further points 
which may be conveniently dealt with here. One 
sees in the comments of newspapers upon the case 
the frequent use of the phrase **Mr. Tilak’s 
articles.’’ But the incriminated matter was not Mr. 
Tilak’s own work, and was not articles ” in the 
usual sense of that term. < )ne of the two articles” 
was an ordinary report of a meeting— the Shivaji 
coronation festival. The other was a set of verses 
sent in by a contributor. Between the two there 
was printed a leading article on the Diamond 
Jubilee whioh^ as Mr, Justice Sirachey admitted, 
was nnescoptionable in tone. This article was written 
by Hr. Tilak, and was his only pieoe of work in 
that issue of kis paper. The judge in his summing- 
up dwelt at some length upon an alleged state of 
unrest and popular enoUement in Poona at the time 
when the inenminated mattear vm published* Buti 


as Mr. Asquith showed, there was not a tittle of 
evidence before the Oourt as to any such state of 
affairs, nor is there any information anywhere that 
points to it The plague operations, which un- 
doubtedly gave rise to some excitement at Poona, 
had practically ceased a month before the date in 
question. Of course nobody supposes that Hr. 
Tilak would have been prosecuted if ihe Poona 
assassinations had not taken place. But no attempt 
was made by the prosecution to connect the murders 
with the publication of the incriminated articles,” 
and it is to be noted that whereas the ** articles ” 
appeared on June 15 Mr. Tilak was not arrested 
Until July 27. The arrest was admittedly mads 
with the sanction— which is perhaps another way of 
saying at the suggestion— of the Secretary of State. 
The sentence of rigorous ” imprisonment is 
unusually severe in such a case and, after the 
refusal of the Privy Oouncil to interfere, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Tilak is reported to be preparing 
a petition to the Government for demenoy. 


Thb Lord Ohancellor, in announcing 
the material part of the decision of 
^ *ihe Judicial Ckinusuttee, stated t^ 

their lorddiips' opinion ease had bean made out 
oonsistently with the yules by whidt theSr adviodtoher 
Majesty bad been guided hitherto ia giving leave to 
appeal in criminal oaeai.” Vhat are thm mtlea? 
They were stated in the Bourse of thaoproeeadings 
(1) byHr. Asquith and (3)byHr.06heh^ Hr.Asquith 
rited what waa aaid in Th Qum v. Boriruni as 
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to the limits witbin wlxicli the Judicial bdmsqjttde 
would exercise tbeir discr0tio& : — ' 

It iH not neoeflsmrf, ai^d perbsps it mold be. wise, to 
attempt to point out itll. tbe grounds which may bo amiable 
for ilio purpose; but it may sal«fy be sail that where the 
suggestions, if true, raise questions of great and general 
importance, and likely to occur ofteD» and also where, if truo, 
thoy show the due and orderly adfuiuiitratlon of the law 
interrupted or diwated into a new ooitxse whlhdiiiii^ht oreato a 
precedent for the future, and also.whm there is no other 
means of prerentiDg these consequences, then it will l>e proper 
for this Committee to entertain an appeal if referred to it for 
itsdeoisioa/ 

Gould thore be a more apt denoription of Mr. 
TiUk’e apphioatioii ? Does not Mx. Juatioe Strachey’s 
zemarkalde mierpretatioa of the law raise questions 
of great and general importance, likely to* occur 
often ? Does it not diwert the law into a new course 
which will certainly create a precedent for the 
future? And ia tlM»re any meazis of preventing 
these consequences other than the interreution of 
the Privy Oouucil ? Or turn to the rule stated in 
JU Jirnham M^Uor$ iHlUt and cited by Mr. 
Cohen : — 

Her Majesty will not review or interfere with the course of 
eriminal proceedings unless it is shown that by a disrr^gard of 
the forms of process, or by some violation of the princi- 
ides of natural jt^oe, or cth4irrri*fi, substantial and grave 
mjasticG has bsen done. 

Observe the words ‘‘or otherwise.” One would 
think thab they might suitably include a cose in 
which an inexpeKienced judge, administering an 
uniamiliar law, had grav^y misdirected an alien 

iw- 

Tnx apq>earance of Mr. Asquith as 
^ leading counsel for Mr, Tilak in the 

application to the Privy Council pro- 
voked an amazing rebuke from the Tims, which 
closed its first leading article on November 22, with 
these awe-inspiring words : — 

A fine sense of deUoi^ in these matters does not appear to 
be one of the charaoteristios of Mr. Asauitli. The appearance, 
even before an ap^late Court like tie Privy Council, of a 
member of the late Cabinet us counsel fora person convicted of 
seditioaH practices in India, is certain to lead to misoonoeption 
among our Indian fellow-subjects. 

Ihe obvious retort to this bit of Pecksni^ian criticism 
was supplied in the Wifslmmsiar QassiU of November 
24 

**The attack,” writeaa oenraspondent, which reference 
has been made in the WeaimimUr (iazeitfi, of the Titnea on Mr. 
Asquith for appearing as counsel for Tilak, having regard to 
the fact of his having been a member of the lato Cabinet, 
becomes mom grotesque when we npetuber that Lord Hala- 
iinry, wbo sat aa one of file judges in the Judicial Committoe 
ef the firivy Coumni, to a nnmber of the Cabinet which 
aotnally^dtoestad the proasmitioiiM Tilak. Last July, Lord 
Geo]^ Hamfitoaf hi ze|dyto Mr. Michael Laviit, admitted 
that the peoisoiition tot Tllisk had^ been advised by him at 
Seoestaxy of Utato lor India, and hi a nasttsr of awdi inoiiwnt 
it may be safiily saanmed that Lord^ Hamilton aohri cm 

the adrieS of thv Cabiiiet: !fhe Snman aulhonfies did not 
mtond to p s os s eU ito fUala 4^ vaddtoatio^ Of tile 

arjbSflte qn m dmOA vwdfceotod a 

msmber of the Bombay Legislative Counoil. Hlg Ctovemor of 




V-, ' , 

Bombay, who hf vtotoo of hte dfiUse to empowered to ve1;o the 
etoetion, took no atopsto insnlidatotimpii;^^ ' 

Tbo coolxtess^ df ‘tifo Wimss is ddligkbtcd^ The Lord 
(%tinodildr was uMder uo obligatitiu tof be prdseht. 
But un what grOtnids Was it open to Mr. Adquitihto 
decline bis brief — and to deprive Mk, THdlc of his 
serviaes ? 


WiTit reference to the case of thb 
brothers Natu, a well-informed Indian 
oorrespohdent writes : — “ A case bf 
greater hardship and injustice it would be difficult 
to conceive, and it is scarcely credible that proceed- 
ings of such extreme severity, marked by such utter 
disregard of the ordinary forms of laWj could be 
possible in any civilised country. These two 
brothers belong to a wealthy and highly respected 
family holding a position of great influence in the 
Deccan. Their ancestors rendered most valuable 
and loyal services to the British Government, and 
were rewarded with grants of villages and other 
marks of confidence and honour, and tiie family 
have always shown loyalty and devotion to the 
British Government. One of the two unfortunate 
brothers held the high position of a first-class Sirdar 
of the Deccan. For some time past the brothers 
have taken a more or less active part in the more 
important social and political movements in the 
Deccan and thereby, it is believed, incurred the 
displeasure of some of the more intolerant officers of 
Government. Esiriy on the morning of J uly 2G last, 
those two men were suddenly arrested by the 
police in their house in Poona, without any cause 
being assigned, and marched to the railway station 
escorted by mounted policemen. One of them was 
thence conveyed to Ahmedabad, and the other to 
Thana, whence he was removed to Bhag. Both of 
them have since been detained in gaol as political 
prisoners, and the whole of the family property — 
moveable and immoveable — has been attached and 
seized by Government, and placed under the control 
and management of the Collector of Poona. No 
chargo of any kind has been formulated against them. 
No information of any kind has been vouchsafed 
to them as to the reasons which led Government to 
adopt such extreme measures against them. No 
attempt has been made to put thenx on trial or to 
hold any sort of enquiry, and there is nothing to 
show how long they wiU be detained in goal. The 
repeated applications of their legal advisers to be per- 
mitted to see them for instruotions for a petition to be 
presented to Government on their behalf have betoi 
refused^' and their own oft-repeated enquiries ^ . 

the matter charg^ against them, and l^e nature df 
the evidmee j^til^ing the extraosdin^ pinoeduiie^ 
a^ptM' ^ Minxy Imvn slmilai^y reomiiied 
unlieediad^ 


m 




•0 ii!)iollj:M<n 
MM^ of }iattni '4Hid 
•Q-.jMliltrly. ogpimA ^ 
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«f €krmiw0fit io ailoif Natoi m cfpertudty 

Mi iMeidas tbsem 
«|pal]i8t tibitBL Soon aHor tlim wpiiaoik- 
WH^ » bariUOp 4m put upon om uf tim 
If j tile witirimml <rf lue Brelmaa ooolc, and the 
oompelliiig Mm to oooh Me own food, wMcAi be waa 
UBuUe to do^ and it wae not till after a remonetranoe 
hud heea mdu that thie oftpraaire order was 
withdrawn. Nor ia thia alL Oovemment hawe 
thought it right and proper to decline to aftend to 
anyoommuakaticiiia except from tiie priaonera them- 
aelYea. At the aame time th^ have been denied any 
floct of legal hdp and adriee, and up to the present 
moment t^y hawe been kept utterly in ihe dark as 
to the case, if any, agutnat them. It ia currently 
believed, however, that they are auapeeted of some 
kind of complioity in a conspiracy which ia auppoaed 
to have led to the deplcnrable murdera of Mr. Band 
and Lieutenant Ayerst in Poona, June 22. Lord 
George Hamilton, in the courae of hia speech in the 
House of Commons on August 5, announced that 
the arrest of these men was expected to unravel 
^ the supposed conspira<^. This may presumably be 
taken as a deliberate and aathoritative pronounce- 
ment as to the reason of the arrest and detention of 
the two brothers, and this brings us to the question 
of the legal sanction for the proceedings taken 
against them hf Government. The arrest of their 
persons and the attachment of their property have 
been effected under the provisions of an antiquated 
Act (Begulation xxv, of 1827) the continuance of 
which on the Statute book is discreditable to the 


traditions and feelings of a civilised nation. It 
empowers Government for certain reasons of Stato 
summarily io arrest and imprison peraona believed 
to be guilty of the oSenoea set out in the Begulation, 
and to attach and seixe their lauds. It ia plain that 
a law of sudi exceptionM severity ought to be put 
in force only under eiieiimatanoes of the gravest 
public danger, and on reasonable apprehenaion that 
audi danger sould not be met or averted by any 
leas dzeatio means* Squally dear ia it that the 
Sqpilation was intended lor turbulent times and 
dreumstanoee manaaing the peaoe and saftty of the 
sMipatiiy. It is aaot to see that none of tkeae 

een d itieaa exaat in the pr a aent oassi and timt the; 
andweameiitul the Bijgn^iou against two peaoaful 
ia4 mpecMl dtimsa of Boai^ Uke Nntu 
MMhsiey inwiik 

in Aui higlMt iligpie ia^dfille and nufiiotiSahln. 



Gkwenmnit wi& bmigk pamam' 

SMat, sr npaotil- tim'-adhig^ und^4MM|diy^ 

enq^n It it ptepoatenaBa to sufjl^ 

two paivata individunla ooddW eeauiy^aw» 

seriona offence, and it ia mtoka^le ffmt mA 

atmgent iaw dieuU be put into mo&m esify in tid 

lupe of dtsoovexing ovidenoewl an 

amply provided lor by the wu^naay Mm of ttm 


osaatry. Tim Honee el iteummm wm ddMb% 
formed by the Seoretaiy of State for India that 19m 
aneata were made witii hia sanetien^ and only in Ifos 
eopeetation of a auppoaad oenspmey lor the p«h- 
petration of the foul murdeaa iff tiie night Of 
Jime 22 being theraby bimghi M TMe is 

not one of the reaeeua ol State wertuntiag resort Io 
the Begulation of 1827, and no one ean be eafo If 
tbe un-English machinery of mich an Act is to be 
put into force for pupoaea of terroriam, and on tiie 
strength of informatien psobaUympphed by one's 
enemies behind one^a baok, and of the very nature 
of wMoh he is igneranl 




Ibx ywo — d i>ig» of C towra m aat N- 
ganlm^ fte sttwlmamt at A-e propa r ty 
o{ tlw family am similarly marked l)y 
palpable illegaliiy, and it ie dilBoult to avoid &e con- 
Tutioii that thk stop was ealoalatod, even it it wu 
iwt inteadad, oompletely to paamlyae Oe aafoctimato 
m», by deprftTmg. themed aU maaaaat mddag thdr 
defenoe. Tha.pnqpeity k «f veigr ooaaidaHibla vidiM, 
aad the family has bem aoonstomied to a style of 
living ia comfort and eaae, and yet the only pntoisiaB 
made for their suppoiit and mautomnaoe by the 
Gtovemment out of the pn^erty is the taiserabie 
allovance of Be. 250 (£15) per mensem in the case of 
one q 1 themt and of Be. 200 in the ease of the other. 
inHiat makes the preeeedings etill more oppressive 
and unjustified is lhat the proper^ ia the joint 
property of an undivided Hbadn family, of vrhidi a 
toird brethm, against vrhom nofibing is alleged, 
aad uho k not one o{4haaaapaata, u umemdber, and 
ia srhhk, therefore, he k interest^ te the same ex- 
tent aa su^eoto. Batthkkaot'alL !BLeBagu- 
le^inn daas not vramat or coB ta mp t a te tin eeinne 
of pereonal ptopeety at ifl, and yet eveis item 
of su«di fwperty toe haa haan ae^nsatoaitod aui 
plaeeditt dliaige al th* OhBastor ol PeiMa» has 

piramp% gmn notiM <;h» aE haffiei hdding any 
pm^pmity e( ihe lik% nhtito 
oi;th»pMpacj^to.#P(gkwiite^«Cthadh^ Bk 
probable that 
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liable In heavy damagea for their illegal and 'arbi* 
traxy action, knd it U to be hoped that the legality of 
the prooeedinge will be made the subject of judicial 
investigation at an early date. It is neoeseaiy to add 
that there is no pretence now for the detention of 
these persons, whatever excuse there might have 
been at an earlier stage of this extraordinary case. 
The murderer of Mr. Band and Lieutaaaiit Ayerst 
has, it seems, been discovered, and has made a cir- 
cumstantial confession, which wholly and absolutely 
abscdves the Natus of any sort of complicity or 
knowledge. They are prepared to stand any trial 
or investigation which the Government may order, 
and they have repeatedly courted it, nor is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that if the Government had 
aay evidence in their possession worthy of the 
name, they would by this time have given some 
indication of it or taken action thereon against the 
prisoners. These are the facts of the case which 
cannot be disputed and 1 appeal to the sense of 
justice and fair play of the British public to make 
its voice heard, to secure the liberty of these un- 
fortunate men.’’ 

Tbs Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 
O* regaxi as 

the charter of their rights, declares 
that her 'subjects of whatever race or creed shall 

be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability and integrity, duly to dis- 
charge.” Why do the servants of her Majesty en- 
deavour so often to falsify their Sovereign’s promise? 
The Mahajana Sabha ” or People’s Association ” 
of Madras brings a most important case of this kind 
to public notice. The rules for the admission of the 
natives of India to the Engineer class of the 
Thomason Civil Engineering College at Burki 
appear to have been so modified in the present year 
as to exclude the true natives of India. The rule 
for 1896 was that, 

Candidates for admiBHion to this Cluas must be statutory 
nativea of India, and not under 17 or above 21 yoara of ago at 
date of entry to College. 

The rule for 1897 is that. 

Candidates for admission to this Class tbrougb the entranrse 
examination must be statutory natives of India, ol/tur than 
yatnci lif pure ji*ia£pr desrent whom parenU or guardians are 
d^tnici ed in Hcngal^ Madras and Bamhag^ and must not be under 
17 ur above 21 years of age at date of entry to College. 

The italics are our own. What does this mean? 
Are young men of “pure Asiatic descent ” excluded 
from '‘qualifying themaelves aa Engineers in India 
through this Government institution because they 
are of “ pure Asiatic descent ” ? We wait for further 
information. The Queen-Empress of India and the 
English people should know how the Queen’s 
pledges to the people of India are kept. 


Anothsb glaring instance of disquali^ 
Anotiiw fioatton of Indknis of puse Asiario 
deaoent is broi^ht to our notice by 
Indian papers lately received in England* The poet 
of Engineer-Secretary to the Patna Municipality 
wae created and sanctioned by the Govecnmant of 
Bengal by a recent order. The Municipal Oom- 
miesioners selected for the post Mr. P. 0* Mukerji,^ 
an L.C.E. of Bombay University, who had had long 
experience in respect of drainage and water-works. 
The Divisional Commissioner, however, has nega- 
tived the selection for a reason which may be stated 
in his own words. 

What is required ia a oomnetent man who ia neither 
Behari nor Bengali, Hindu or Muhammadan, and who oan 
keep himself aloof from party induenoe. Obviously a good 
European officer ia the only man who oould fulfil theae 
conditiona. 

We can scarcely conceive that a high English offi.oer, 
and a Bengal Divisional Commissioner, should use 
such an argument. The whole population of India 
could be disqualified for all appointments in India 
by the use of such reasoning, and the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation would become a delusion — a paltering 
with the people of India in a double sense, “keeping 
the word of promise to their ear and breaking it to 
their hope.” 

A i'OKRKsroNDENT writps : — Pity at 
A Study m times is a sacred duty, most sacred 

when most unwelcome, it is easy to 
pity those who want your pity, but it is hard to 
thrust your compassion upon those who resent it. 
Yet you should not shrink from the task. Your 
ruth should be resolute, implacabloj, At all costs, 
pour it over the red-hot anger of the person to be 
pitied until it hisses itself into silence. The forlorn 
misery of the Tory Press and the Tory party in 
regard to the blunder of Chitral is a case in point. 
Their public agony is almost indecent. They 
advertise their distress at every comer. It is a 
kind of political epilepsy. Do not pass them by 
without stopping to straighten the spasmodic limbs 
and to sponge the contorted features. It is a sacred 
duty to pity them in spite of their demurring 
violences. They have made so very much worse a 
case which already was so veiy bod. Tory oalleth 
unto Tory, Minister unto Minister, Editor unto 
Editor, until the sky is dark with apologies. “ Our 
party, right or wrong,” they mutter, as they launch 
a new solecism or forge a fresh fallacy. As the tide 
of war ebbs and flows in the wild regions far 
beyond the borderi John Bull reaches for his whip. 
The culprits deafen him with exculpations, dis- 
avowals, subterbigeSf sophistricuei, and nervously 
watch his Angers tightening round the butt. They 
have felt his lash of old, and now they tremble with 
fear djUsrred. It is your sacred duty to pity those 
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Msne, the voltinie is so oompiled m to give the im- 
jgressioii that it is itttenm' to oonluse nod die- 
hesiten the en^strsr- On one <» two points it is 
pesrible, no doubt, to j;leaa definite intonnuticm — 
wnli Mthe number of people on rbli^ : 

Moanes ok Bnun. 1896*7. 

‘’Xmd of oooh montli’-** 

Kot. Deo. Jon. Feb. Sfcli. A^. M17. June. July. 

64 251 532 2,026 3M1 2,811 ti,298 4,064 3,927 3,220 
(in thoiuiaiide.) 

IVom October 1896 to June 1897, there was a fearful 
eiAie^s prc^greee, aa the number on relief grew from 
98,800 to 4,240,000. It has atnoe been officially 
idignified that the famine, or the need of apecial aid, 
-is over. Tet here we find Mr. Fox-Strangwaya 
writing from the Central Provinoea that 
in October the early rice will give rery general relief and 
will probably lower prices eveiywbere. The rabi sowings 
which will be taken in hand during that month, will further 
ffitthtleh the demand for Ooremment relief. In November 
the remaining Kharif crops will be reaped, and after December 
it is generally expected that if the crops are noimel, there will 
he* little or no fnraer naoeseity for dimt famine relief. 

80 that it waa not hoped that the famine would be 
gene until the New Year. And what of the mor- 
tality ? The anawer ia that this curious volume does 
not tell clearly — even for the abort period with 
which it deala. Nay more, there are fresh signs of 
the old distaste for the complete truth. Bpealdng of 
district of Hoahangabad in the Central Provinces 
during March last, the Deputy* Commissioner writes: 

(p. 86.) 

3sath9 due to atarvation. — There were 1,427 deaths during 
the month, of which 23 were due to cholera, 18 to small-pox. 
Th^ were 18 deaths due to starvation verified by the police 
ont of a total of 85 reported as due to privation, excluding 
the 110 deaths on relief works and in poorhouses. 

*To show the value of this confused statement, let us 
quote a passage on the same page respecting the 
Naxiinghpur poorhouse, where 

there were 124 deaths or a ratio of 128*09 per 1,000 during 
the month against 107, or a ratio of 137*49 per 1,000 in the 
pravibus month. Of these deaths, four oases were brought to 
the poorhoBse in a moribund state due to want of food, thr^ 
eA them died the same day they were brought. In the case 
of 58 other arsons that died, illness was induced by want of 
food, the enuerers having been brought to the poorhuuse in a 
very emaciated condition. In the Gadarwara poor house 
there were 73 deatlis during the month, against 104 in the pre- 
vimie month. Of the 73 deaths, eight were due to want of 
food and 45 due to illness and diseases induced want of 
food. During the mmith there were 26 deaths in the Chbiud- 
wara poorhouse against 25 in the previous month, with a death 
lateol 167*61. Of the 26 deaths, four were due to want of food, 
attd 12 due to illness and disease induoed by want of food. 

Tkmm two exccrpto ajre a specimen of that which is 
m a d e to do duty lor mfonoation. 


of distrlots. In olase (5) are put oases where, in t|iito af 
adegtmte wad saHaMa dssUh oestuvsd hi aonssftueafeaf 
previous want of niMirisbmsat. Saohdesilhs tsSmula^ shi<% 
at poor-hoQsee and at lilisf eentrss, sad la lbs 
Wiueh arenow attasfaad to sU large works. 

What does it matter whmre tiie uitbctimaksB dMii 
whe&er in or out of doom, or how iong or how 
ohtnrt the time during which they were without foodf 
They died, all of them, because of the famine. 
There seems to be a disposition throughout the 
reports to mmimise the totfu mortality from famino. 
What is wanted is the truth, the whole truth, and 
that at this date it would be |possible to give much 
more satisfaetmy figures is evident from the report 
from the Central Provinces, which are also the centre 
of the famine operations. At page 26, under the 
headiog, Mortality, deaths mm starvation,” we 
get the following table whidi ** gives the total 
number of deaths and the death-rate (jier mille per 
annum) ” for the mouths of January and February 
respectively : — 


DISTRICTS. 


DEATHS. DEATH-EAl^.^^ 

Esuduriveof ! Inoluiivoof 
' Towuh. i Towns. 


Jan. i Feb. i, Jan. I Feb. j Jan. Feb. 


JubbulpoTO .. 5,807 ' 6,830 : 86* 


Saugor • 3,313 2,907 55* ! 

Damoh ! 1,740 1,417 — ; 

Maudlii ; 1,313 2,396 -- 1 

Seoni ! 1,948 1,621 — j 


102- , 107* I 114‘ 

60* 63* 1 69* 

— . i 64* i 52* 

— ; 46* f 85* 

— I 63* j 52* 


Such a table errs through want of precision. All 
deaths are included and those due to famine cannot 
be distinguished. It would, however, have been 
practicable to construct a table from such figures as^ 
these, together with those showing the inc /eased 
recourse to relief of various kinds, which might have 
served as a rough index of the effect of famine. 
Here and there, no doubt, we get a figure that is 
helpful, as when on page 80 we Sad that 912 persons 
died from privation during March in the Central 
Provinces. But we cannot tell how many died 
throughout India, and the special death-rate 
return” on pages 223-231, though useful, is in- 
complete. It is not Kafficient to give us percentages 
of deaths for several months for the various pro- 
vinces. To interpret these it is necessary to compare 
them with the statistics of population, and to the 
ordinary mind the chief question is, not the ratio 
between deaths and population, but how many 
human beings have died in consequmee of the 
famine. It is quite true that it is early to expect a 
complete return of the famine’s ravages. But the- 
public is entitled to far iess haphazoid inlmmation 
than is here afforded. 


A observes again the distinctions 

to between death from “ starvation ” and 

privaticni,” and the wisdom which 
produces figures excluding deaths on relief works 
and in poor-houses.” The rmporter from whom we 
have quoted says, referring to l^ni, (p. 27.) : — 
Bssths svs pat »n dsst (s) Whsie Ihey wm due to the 
esttos wsait cf food or tolnsatqiiele ioad iw amfi ditya prior to 
deaf A, They ooour ohiefy smoag wsndetort ia vemsto psrts 


^ , . Who is responsiUe tot this state of 

Tnith things ? Tbe one comes from the top, 

a^idaas filter down fiom above* 
This misoeUaneoiis report sumlies evidence that the 
want of information is laigdy consequent upon the 
form in which the sohedides have been placed before 
subordinate efleess. The Oentsal Jg^neee were 
the sorest spell, and in writing from Simla, on 
behalf of the Government, Mr. T. W. Holdeimese- 
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INDIAN OUmVATOES, 

IN SmOAL AND OUT OF BENGAL. 

Bt Roioesk C. Butt, C.I.E. 

The Appendix to the Final Beport of the Boyal 
CommiBsion on Agriculture giYes us some interest^ 
ing information about Agriculture in India, in 
pages 92-95^ which requires a passing notice. The 
information about India was supplied to the Boyal 
Commission by the India Office, and the general 
conclusion which the India Office arriyes at is that, 

apart from drought and famine, Indian agricul- 
ture is not in a depressed condition.” X^nfortunately 
the condition of the agriculturist in India depends 
on other circumstances than merely the condition of 
agriculture, and even when there is no drought 
and no famine, the condition of the agriculturist is 
one of indebtedness and poverty in all Provinces of 
India outside Bengal. 

The one circumstance which presses severely on 
the Indian peasantry (outside Bengal) is the ex- 
cessive taxation on land, and the constant increase 
of this tax at every recurring revenue settlement. 
So long as the settlement officer is busy in raising 
the land revenue at each recurring settlement, any 
permanent improvement in the condition of the 
agriculturist is impossible, however much agricul- 
may spread and prosper. 

Let us examine some of the figures supplied by 
the India Office to the Boyal Commission. In 
the Punjab the land revenue increased in seven 
years, (1888 to 1895), from Bx. 2,111,000 to 
Kx. 2,382,000; increase, Bx. 268,000. In the Central 
Provinces the rental increased from Bz. 1,042,000 to 
Ex. 1,201,000 ; increase, Bx. 159,000. In the North- 
West Provinces therental increased from Bx,8,255,000 
to Bx, 12,207,000 ; increase, Bx.3,982,000. In other 
words, a short period of seven years witnessed 
mok • increase of land revenue by 12 per cent, in 
the Punjab, and of the rentid by 15 and 48 
per cent, in the Central and the North-West 
Provinces. Does any man in his senses believe that 
agricultimsts in India can be prosperous under this 
system of constant and enormous increase of rental 
and land revenue ? 

Let us compare these figures with the figures for 
Bengal. In Bengal, which is permanently settled, 
the landlords have, according to the India Office, 
increased the rents about 19 per cent, in twenty^two 
years ending in 1895. In other words, the increase 
is about 6 per cent, every seven years. How does 
this compare with the increase of rental of 15 per 
cent, in the Central Provinces and of 48 per cent, 
in the North-West Provinces? The much abused 
zemindars of Bengal seem to be models of modera- 
tion compared wim the State landlord in other parts 
of India, or with the petty proprietors who exact 


from the people in order to pay into the cofiersof 
the State lanmord. 

There is an Act called the Bengal Tenancy Act ” 
in operation in Bengal. It restricts the power of 
jahdlords to enhance rents, and it confers |he tenant* 


right on the cultivators. It is, so fiur, the final 
legislation on tibe subject, ud Bengal h indebted 
for it mainly to the labours of Lora Canning and 
Lord Bipon. Why is this excellent law not extended 
to the other provinces of India? Because (so^tiie 
people of India universally believe) the Government 
as landlord does not desire to confer on its tenants 
those rights which it has conferred on the tenants of 
the Bengal zemindar; because (so the people uni- 
versally assert) the Gpyemment as landlord desires 
larger enhancements of rent from its tenants than 
it will allow the Bengal zemindars to obtain from 
their tenants. I cannot myself believe that such 
objects could have influenced either the Government 
of India or the local Governments. But the differ- 
ence in the law is patent, and the people cannot 
be blamed for accounting for it in the way they do. 

And thus we are presented with two different 
agricultural pictures in India. In Bengal the rental 
increases about 6 per cent, in seven years ; in the 
North-West Provinces and the Central Provinces it 
has increased 15 to 48 per cent, in the same period. 
In Bengal the peasantry are protected by the 
Tenancy Act ; in the other parts of India the 
peasantry are not so protected ; the State is the 
landlord and obtains enormous enhancements. In 
Bengal the money which is received as rent from 
the cultivators remains with the zemindars in the 
country, and is spent in fostering local trades and 
local industries, and in promoting education and 
various charities ; in other parts of India the money 
received as rent from the cultivators is Imperial 
revenue, and mostly goes out of the country in 
frontier wars or in home charges. 

Does anyone now wonder that there have been 
famines in other parts of India — six times within 
the sixty years of Her Majesty ^s reign — and that 
there has been no serious famine Bengal within 
this period? I have elsewhere recommended the 
extension of Permanent Settlement to other parts of 
India; and I may bo permitted to conclude this 
article by quoting one short passage from what I 
have elsewhere written.' 

It Ie a remedy (tlic l^enrirtuent Settlement} nrhioh wqh 
adopted in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis in the lust century, 
which has saved the greater part of Bengal from famines, and 
has Hccurcd to the cultivators and landlords tl)e increasing 
profits from the soil. 1 1 is a remedy which was extended to 
Benares tty l^ord Teignmontli towards the close of the last 
century, and which was proposed for all India by Lord 

Canning after the famine of 18ti0 That this reform is 

urgently needed will scarcely be denied by unbiassed men. So 
long as fresh revenue tottlemoutH are made every thirty, 
twenty, or even fifteen years, securing w increase in the 
demand from the soil, it is idle to talk of improvement in the 
material condition of the people of India. A severe famine is 
devastating the greater part of India in the present year, but 
the f^ettlemcnt officer is still at his work. A large increase in 
the State demand has lieen obtained from the Central Provinces 
of India, and a large increase is expected in the Province of 
Orissa, whore the settlement operations ore now proceeding. 
It were well if the ^^ple of the Central Provinces and of 
Orissa were assured that this large inorease is the last ; that 
henceforward England desires the onltivators of India to reap 
the increase in the income from the soil. A pennanent limita- 
tion to the State demand from the soil would be a fitting gift 
from their graoions Queen-Empress in this year of the Diamond 
Jubilee to ttie Impoverished people of India. 

1 England and India (1765-1985).'’ Pp. 134, 135. 
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LAND REVENUE ENHANCE14ENTS IN 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

* Bit ths XiAti JaybbuiAl U. Yajnik. 

To Sir George Wingato belongs tlic? credit of intro- 
ducing a land revenue system in the Bombay Presi- 
dency which has been in operation for more than 
fifty years. Sir George was associated in this work 
with Mr. Goldsmid, iSooretary to Govonimoiit in tho 
Eevenuo Department, and Colonel Davolsou, of tho 
Survey Department. Th(* priiicii)les upon whic h Sir 
G. Ayingate framed his system wero based on the 
consideration that the assj^ssments of land should bo 
as near its natural rent as possible ; that any excess 
over this natural rent was taulamouut to a. redu(‘tion 
of what \\'ould g(j to form a jiroiit and wage fund 
of tho cultivator. II is profits and uages wore really 
tho funds from which any addition to the capital 
and population of the country could lx* uiudo. He 
}>elif*ved that iu uu ngriixiltural country such as the 
Deccan tho gein?riil rate of profits or the usmd 
reward (d‘ industry was reguliiT(‘(l by that which tho 
cultivator o})laiued from his soil. It was hardly to 
be (‘xpected, fh(‘ref()rc, that as long as tho cultivator 
in tin*. Ih’esidem'V, espoiially in tho l)o(;caii, re- 
mained iu a d(»]>rf‘ssed conditiou, aiw advan<‘cs could 
bn made by society iu gejM‘ral. linprosstHl with 
this idea. Sir George Wiiigati*, iu d(*aliug w’ith the 
vital iiuporfaiK^e of tin* laud assessintmt. never failed 
tf> dw’(*ll on the fearful <*oiisc([iieni s of an error on 
th<‘ sid(* of over-taxation. ‘‘No u t» necessary red uc- 
•thm <'an injure tlie (M)untrv, and tin* Governnieiit 
r<'V(*mi(‘ eaii only sutler from it to flit* f*xt<‘nt of such 
roduc'tion. An (Utoi* upon one side involves tin* 
inevitable ruin of the country: an error U])on the 
other some iiici>usid(*rable saet'ifico of tin* linanee of 
the State, and, w*lth such unequal stakes dtqH'iiding, 
can w'o hesitates as to whicli should be given life 
j>repon de ranee y The lino of true policy under .such 
cir<'um.stau(!<^s is n(»t shown in an attempt to fix the 
assessnieut at what tJio land will exactly bear, but 
iu ti.xing it as far within this limit as tlie exigencies 
of the Stale will permit.” These ]>riucii)les of 
modoratit)n in tho assessment of land w'cre worked 
out by Sir (j. Wingate in tins original seUh‘mont of 
the Decijan. Their rf'sults h(*eanie evident during 
the currency of tho settlement iu a. rapitl extension 
of eultivutioTi and in the condition of tiu* pea-sfintry. 
More* land >vas taken up as tin* (uiltivator foinid that 
its cultivation W'ould leave him a fair margin of 
profits, and Government revenue began steadily to 
.iiicroaso. It was d('v<»utly to be iiojied tliat his 
pniiciplo.s, wJiich wero no otlior thati those fonnd(»d 
on economic laws aj^pliod to tho condition of the 
country, w^ould be followcsl in tlieir integj-itv by his 
»uc!(308S0re iji revdsiou settlements on tho nxpii’y' of 
the onginal settlement leases. But it is by no means 
too strong language to say that in tho revision settle- 
ments as woi'iod out at the present day the prin- 
ciples which Su’ G. Wingate constantly pressed on 
tho att^mtion of the Govenmient of liis day have 
been literally thrown to the winds, their place 
having boon taken by rigid, grasping principles, 
whose object is tho greed for revenue more than the 
welfare of the peasantry. The main o})jGct kept in 


view is how best to screw out th^ ,|t^le!rmast farthiD^ 
from the ocicupant of the land. It worldly of 
these rigid principles underlying spedious arguments 
that is i-esponBible in a large measure ipa* the present 
depressed condition, the mckbtedness, the want of 
staying power during a bad year, and the utter 
helplessness to pull through a year of scarcity or 
famine. 

8ir George Wingate retired just about the time 
when the &8t taluka in i^>ona, namely, Judapury 
w’as brought under revision. This revision showed, 
a percentage increase of ofi over the collections of 
the last year. After Judapur, the talukas next 
settled Avere those of 8holapur and MadUa at ^ an 
increase of 77 pei* cent., of Bliimthadi at 69, of 
Tajiat at '19, of 8upa at 36, and of Jharmala at St 
per cent. The subject was brought to tho notice of 
Government by the, late Mr. Havelock, OommiS'^ 
sioner of the Southern Division of the Preaidon<^% 
H<» put up exporimc*utal fanus on his own account^ 
to tost for himself how the incidence of the enhanced 
assoHsmoiit pri'ssed upon laud. His practical study 
show't*d that tho rc'vision assessment pressed rela* 
tivcl}' more on tin? medium and the lower than the 
higlur-claHsod soils. lie attributed the result to tho 
now classification, Ijy which rates on land were 
raised. His view was that the rayat desciwed every 
<incouragement for the capital and labour expended 
by liim on lainl which hud boon reclaimed or im- 
proved by tho sinking of w(,*lls and by the eohversioa 
of dry-crop lands into ri<t(3 or garden lands. Mean- 
while, the col lections of onhaucod rates in revised 
talukas in 1873-7 1 showed that the number of notices 
serv(»d on rayats for recovery of arrears in Poona 
was 19,316, ill Shohqmr the number wus 9,117 ; tlie 
number of cas(*8of distraint was 302, and tho balance 
ouistaiidiiig was Ks. 80.620. In Poona the cases of 
distraiiil wore 893, ami tin* outstanding balance 
lis. 20,(»23, lu course of enquiries into the subject, 
tin* at tout ion of Government W’as specially drawn to 
tlie following points : — 

(A) Th<j al>scnce of fro(' iutorrhango of opinion 
between Sottlemeut uud Eevenuo Officers ; 

(2) I'lio failure of tho anticipation that prices 
■would rise ; 

1 3) Th(? severity of assess^mont, doinanding a limi- 
tation of euhancemeiits ; and 

(4; The ditficiilty of realising the enhanced re- 
venues, and the necessity of cnwuragiug tho rayats 
to make improvements by a liberal treatment of 
land newly brought under ciilth^ation. 

About this time a valuable note W'as published by 
Mr. AV. G. Pedder, (\S., then chiijf Secretary to 
Uoveriuueut, on leailing points regarding revenue 
settlements. The gist of it wus that ‘‘ tlie enhance-* 
ments of as8es^smout already made have undoubtedly 
been too great, and that Government miglit with 
advantage lay down, os a general nile, that the 
enliaiicements in a revision of settlement in the total 
demand on any taluka should noc exceed 2o or 30 
per cent.” Mr. AV, G, Fodder’s opinion ns a Settle- 
ment ofii(j<n* of many years’ expcrionco* in Gujarat 
carried groat weight. 

Thus was brought about the famous limitation 
resolution of the Government of Sir Philip Wyde- 
hoiise in No. o739, dated October 29th, 1874, on 







,liiuitatk)i»i cxE esha&ceBaauts cm reidmon battlement. 
The limitatkm <»rdere aire : — 

(1) That the mcvjeafe of arevemie in mm a 
taluka or .gutoup of villagee brought under iJu) eazue 
■maximum dry^oi’op ratc^ sliall not exceed per cent* 
{2) That no iiicveai»e exceeding tiO jmv cent, ^all 
^be hnpoeed on a mngle village without ilie circmm- 
Btanoes of the same being specially rept>rte(i for the 
oiders of Government. 

S ll^iat no increase exceeding 100 per cent, shall 
e manner be imposed on an individual bolding. 
The pledges hold out by orders in this Resolution 
were repeated more than twice since 1871, but the' 
•Settlement Department has seldoui lieeded them. 
They liave been usually violated. Government have 
gone on enhancing the assessment in revision settle- 
ments in utter disregaid of them. 

In 1870, the Doceun Riot.s OoinmiHsioii nrged 
atrongly upon tlie Government a policy of moderu' 
tion. Two of the members of tlial Gomniissiou, 
xiainelj^ Hir Auckland Colvin, and Mr. W. C. Car- 
penter, held that the re\ised sottlement-s of land 
in the Deccan were too lioavy, and the meth<Kl of 
wsessment was faulty. 

In 1879 the subjet't was brought for the third 
ddmo to ilie notuM^ of the Bombay Government by 
the Government of India in coimoxion with the 
Deoean Itelief. Hir Theodore ITopo admitted, in liis 
emeoh introducing the Bill in thc^ Viceregal Council, 
Aat to* our rmomue ipatmi must in candour be 
fiseribed some share in the indebtedness cd‘ the 
myot.'” 

The fourth time that the Bonibsy Govenmient 
had this question of moderation in enliaiujement 
brought to its noti(re was wben the iSecrefcary of 
8tate for India, Lord CVanbonio (the present laird 
Salisbury), had before him llie proposal ot the 
Bombay Government to retain tlio services of (JoJomd 
Anderson for a further ]ierio<l of six months, on the 
ground that the greater ]>art of the dry-crop moasiire- 
ment and classification would require to be done 
again. The Se(!rtdary of State took the (qipurtunity 
of ‘drawing the atUmtioii of Govenmient to tll(^ 
anTi 03 muc€*, haraBsmont, trouble, auxieiy and ex- 
pense to tlio people wliicli are insojiarablo fifjm 
detailed re-meosuFenient and re-olassilicalion of land 
at each revision of assessment. .He urged tliat the 
wiyats should be spared tlie trouble and annoyance 
of held cqierations and of more alterations in the 
revenue valuations of their lands, which the Govern- 
ment of B<nubay described in 1877 as “a chief cause 
of irritation.” He next drf.‘w attention to tlio 
olement of uncertainty in the assessment of land 
revenue, and urged the pmetical difficulty of secur- 
♦ing a proportionate ecj[uality €)f assessment under tlie 
law which requires that improvomente made by the 
holdei^ of laud shall not be taken into account in 
revisions of assossmeiit. The Secretary <if State 
aeeordingly desired that there should in futurf^ be no 
general re*ineamireinent or re-olassihcatLon pre- 
liminary to a revision SMjttlement. 

The fifth time the Govommont of Bombay^ was 
moved to reconsider its land revenue mdioy was 
when Mr. Bollen, special Judge under we l>eccau 
Agpcultuiists Act, infomod tkivemmeut (1) tiiat 
the ra 3 '’ats wore overburdened with an iut^^ble 


amount of debt outstaudijt^g , agsingt .thyoa ; 

and (2) flmt xn. average years m ordinary Deccaai 
rayat does not gain enough frewn the produceof his 
fields to pay the Govenimont asseaem^ aiid to 
support himself and his family throughout the year, 
so that really no miaairgin. is left for the payment 
of his debts. 

The sixth time the Bombay .Gtivemnent was aaksSl 
to reconsider its land revenue system was in* 186*}, 
when thev Govemnwmt ol’ India asked it to .report as 
to whether certain principles laid down for the 
guidance of the Government of tlue North-West 
IVovinces in future rt^visions of settleiuont, t^ould be 
made applicable to the Bombay" Presidency, The 
two points to whifsh the Govcuniuifmt of India invited 
the special attention of the local Govornmoiit weape 
(1) that to avoid the trouble, annoyance and 
expenst' iindcu* the existing systeru of ravision of 
assessments, the process of re-valuation of land 
should be eliminated in future from the scheme of 
land assessment, or, in otlier words, tliat, the agri- 
cultural value of land having been once asec^rtained 
with tolerable accuracy, that value should be taken 
as the basis foi- future assessment; and (2) that 
the future assessments of land revenue should 
b(' arranged under such rul(‘s, and in sudi u 
maimer, us w^oiild enable proiirietors of land to fore- 
cast with tolerable precision, and without official aid, 
the enhancement of revenue to which they would in 
future be subject. In replaying to this eommunicaliou, 
th(' Government of Bombay submlttod a report from 
Mr. »Stew 7 irt, the lics'id of the Bombay Survey Depart- 
nwMit. The ])ui’port of Mr. Stewart^ Ibqiorl was (^l)- 
tliat re-measurement and re-classification w'<u«^ not 
conteraplatcd in the Bombay system, and that after 
the present work liad been plained on a satisfaelory 
footing, no siuli operation w'ould be /lecessary ; and 
(2; that ill order to ])Jac(! the work 'on a sutisfuctory 
footing in districts lemaining to be dealt with, no 
general re-iueasuremcut or re-valuui ion w as necessary. 
Partial rH’ measurement and re-^'aluaUmb would ordtumily 
suffice. 

It is neeessaiy to uiubu-stond wdiat this pirtial 
Ry'stem <»f re-mea.siirenn*rrt and re-classification 
is. This partial metliod utilises, in the first 
place, the old measurements and classification in 
diy-iU’op lands winch have undergone no change 
wdiat ever in urea or chametor of agriculture during 
the currency of the last thirty years’ least^s. Only* 
such survey holdings are taken up for re-iueasure- 
ment and re-cla»sification as have been lu’okeii up 
and conv<*rted into rahi, rice, or garden plots, or 
which have been formed wholly out of ulluviuin, 
whether old or freshly d(*iK>sited. fhio may judge 
of what is thought iif this jiartinJ system by the 
rayats alfec^ted by it from a very significant phrafte 
in wdiich the peasantry in the Deccan, Konkttu 
yontlieni Maratha country describe it. The plain 
meaning of tliis phrase is that “ he finds .his of 

doom who has his suivey numlwar broken up” 
fO^/shd numar tyaihe umit jphootiij. 

There are three notable features of this partial 
sion-system. The first is the introduction, for tiiefest 
time, of on entirely new factor in the valuation 
of soils in classification work^ called the ^Vgexuianil 
positiun dase/’ winch carries mth it a 



€iitiutiie«isB0t3i V is « mimag ot> 

t£Ns» ^sj|Qttu9i r»tes fiir d^-omfiy Toiri, ricte ssnd 
gifrdbn Isads ; and this tkivd is tlie Imdernty to 
the jiproups in elassifieatidiL yir<ifA, and ta rodnee liie 
Votoxiy*gtouj) sjnst^m to tiud cme«grrmp system* 'I^ese 
ttitee :^tttres have been an intt^al port of the new 
method of working out the partial system ever since 
the law to eacempt improvementR from tuxation came 
inibo^oitte* The system has been designed expressly 
to counteract the ejects which might be prodiujed 
by exemption of improvements fmom taxation. Public 
confidence in the Bombay Presidency in tlie woHt of 
the fiiuvey Department lias been greatly shaken by 
the notorious taxation of improvements in past and 
cnrwmt settlements, in spite of the statutory pi*o* 
vision in regard to their exemption. This provisiou, 
thinigh lofjsel}^^ worde^l, liad a place in sec. ilO of Ajct 
10 of 185o, ami subseijaeiitly in the Land Revenue 
*Oode, Bombay Act V, of 1879, but a doubt having 
been expressed as 1o its meaning, tlie Government 
of Bom>>«y 2 >asR(^d an A('t (Act 4, of 1885) which 
jrrovided that assessments shouJd not be increased on 
iwisioti on a(*.c.ouitt of iiicr«>as(' in the value of land 
duo to improv(3njontR juid clfected in such Jand 
during the curnmcy t)f any 2 )revious settlement l)y, 
or at the cost of, the holder theniof. 'Plio jmssing of 
the Act 2 Hit a the wheel (jf the Survey 

Olficer, iiiul seeiucid f<»r a time to <mcourage the 
rayats in the iTn]*»rovoTm»nt' of their land. But the 
operation of the Act lias ]»eeii ix?iidere4l abortive by 
the iijgeuuity of the Survey Dejmrtmoiit in devising a 
j^cheine wliereby the taxation of improvemonfs is 
C arried out in broad day-light umlor the head of 
lands enjoying the advantag<3 of tJie genei'al 2 )osi- 
lion (‘lass, 'riiis was at first (Unsigned to be used in 
soil classification only, but in Jahaiidesh it fimnd 
n25plir’ation in tht^gronjniig of villages. In Ainaliier, 
for instawiM', all the villages were placed by one 
stroke of the 2>ftn in oue groiqj, at a njaximijin dry- 
(•1*021 value of Rs.'i. 12. 9. lu Grandale all the 229 
vilJagofl were 2 ihw*e(l under a maximum rate of 
Ks. 2. 10. U. Til Julgaon, all tlie 100 villages wore 
jmt under one grou2> with a maximum rate of 
Rk.8. 4. 0. 

IliiiH arose the battle of the one-grou 2 > sclieme 
against the many-grouji scliemo. Tin? argument 
ot the Survey 1 >e]jai'tmeiit in favour of tln^ one- 
groui) syst(*m wfis tlie similarity of the villages in 
oaclitaluku in point of climate, couiniunicatioiis, and 
2>roximity to good markets. Tlie district otfujer, 
however, had regard to the effect which a wholesale 
uniform gi*ouping would have on the villag^is of the 
old lowest groups, t^sjieciaJly as com 2 >ai*ed with those 
of the highest, and which, it was believed, and 
belitn ed very rightly, would 2>J*CRR on the rayats for 
the whede p(*riod of the coming lease. Thus the 
une^renness of increases w^hicli would result in the 
diftoi^ent villages was at the root of the Collectors 
objections. The strongest condemnation of tlm uni- 
formity of gi'oup systc-m came from Colonel .1, M. 
Wal’d, then Superintendent of tho ITeoeau Survey. 
IloJ?rring to the plea put forwaid by Bie Survey 
Commissioner in defenco of the system, he re- 
marked : I veiitui*© to submit that these words 
rimoiiut to a condemnation of the arguments which 
preicede tihem in favour of a one-group scheme. 


ftit adsooiMitoai Jb 

uneoientifLev ^ recomme&dMl 
yem luenoe a fair iterting^poinfc ba afflosNi^ 
for survey eettfteent priiieipkw bamg ^oiioe 
taken into coUHidoratioxi. In the meaxtwhB^ £• 
acknowledi^ed that the old lower gronpe^WiSL auAer 
in comiianson with those oiigiiuilty^ aaiieeMd 
higher rate.” In deriding on the cjueetien iKa 
Government of Bombay sacriileed all argument aasd. 
sound reasoning on the altar of niiifomity. The 
climax was i*efldied w^hen the Bombay OoverUimenl;! 
oiionly set at nought the £xem|>tio& of ImproTeinent 
Act (Bombay Act V, of 1886), in their Besolutioii^ 
dated 30th August, 1888, on the iwisitm of settle* 
m(3nt of 116 villages of the old Jabalapur Pbtha oC 
the Jharjat taluka. The passage in Beaolutiooi 
woithy of mjte is the following: “It appears to 
H. E. the Governor in Council that future 
< 2 uestions of iaxation of im 2 n’ovement 8 should bo 
avoided by assessing the land at once for its present 
and capabilities, and rtH'ording the 

result as the standard assessment in the survey and 
■\dilfig(3 pa 2 >ers, the difference in the rate at which it 
may be (3ousi(iei*0d advisable to levy at once being 
in the case of occ‘U 2 ued lands treated ur a remission 
during the iieriod of the revised settlement, on the 
distinct understanding that at the next revision 
suiwey the full rate will c^ome into operation, with 
such increase as may then be found to be justifiable^ 
whether tiie contemplated improv€?meitt dias been 
efferied or tnd.” After this, it is difficult to say 
whether finality in the assessment of lands will ever 
be n^oclied under the l^mbay land revenue system. 

The chief 2 >oints on the question of revenue en* 
hancemimts 1 have tried to ]mt forward here ore; — 

(1) Tliat the origiim) settJ-enients introduced by 
Sir George Wingate in the Bombay revenue systefla; 
h»d to extension of cultivation and impiovement of 
the condition of the agricultural clasRCe. 

( 2) That the Government of Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
desiring to avoid extreme increases on individual 
lioldings, villages, and talukas, issued orders in 1874 
limiting enhancements to JUi 2 >er cent, in the (toe© o£- 
a talukn, 66 per cent, in tli© ca«e of a village, aiid> 
100 2 »er c(mt. in the case of an individnal holding. 

(6) That the ex2>cdiency of exercising moderatioE^ 
ill rerision settlenKUits ivas brought seven times to 
the notice of the Clovomiiient of Bombay by high 
authorities but without any effect. 

(4) That the method of re-measurement 

and re-classification of lands in revision settlementB 
contains within itsedf the genus ot a system of taxing 
iiriprovemtmtfl made at the cost of the labour and 
capital of the rayat in the conversion of dry-crop 
warkas, mlii, riise, and garden lands. 

(5) Tliat the statutory in favour of 

cxem 2 >fiou of imiu’ovements by Act IT, of 1886 is 
I'endered nugat^^ry by the device of the general 
position class intwKluced for the first time in 

work, which assipis to 2 >orition a value whioh 
is e( 2 ual to that of soil and water. 

(6) Tliat this position class is made to*do duty aA 

at one time in okssification, and at another time i&> 
working out the ane-grou2'> scheme. ^ 

(7) Tliat the one-group scheme as against Ae- 
many-gixpuiJ scheme msed a controversy in which 
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the District. Collector and one eminent member of 
tliH Purvey I>eiiartmeiit took part and pointed out 
that tlie scheme was unecientiiic ; but tliat Govem- 
ment eacrifliced argument and reaHouing’ on the altar 
of uniformity. 

(B) That undue importance is attached to the 
position class in the new classification. 

(1>) And that the Jahalapur Petha Kesolution is a 
warrant to all peasantry in the Prosidency tliat all 
future questions of taxation of improvements ahull 
be avoided by assessing land at once for its jjresent 
and prospective capabilities, and recording the result 
as tJie standard assessment in the suiwey and village 
papers. 

ME. TILAK’S APPLICATION TO THE 
PEIVY COUNCIL. 

SOKE IKPBESSIOKS. 

I. — How IT Bthttck an Onlooker. 

I have often heard of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, but until Friday the lOth I did not know 
exactly what the words meant. They conveyed a vague 
notion only, like the expressions the welkin ** or ** the 
situation.'* So as I made my way to Downing Street to 
see this mysterious body, I said to myself, “I shall see it 
as it is.*’ Having done so, having gazed upon the Lord 
Chancellor in the flesh, I am bound to confess to a feel- 
ing of disappointment. The scene cm that dull November 
morning was by no moans impressive. The room in 
which the Committee sits is common-place and has not 
oven the humble merit of being clean. The members of 
the Committee who were present, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Davey, Lord Hobbouso, and Sir Eichard Couch, 
were not adorned with wig and robe, but sat there at a 
big table, looking very much bored, and if I may use the 
term without disrespect, looking also rather “stodgy.** 
Indeed, those who are accustomed to attend the sittings 
of tins Committee told mo that the appearance of in- 
difference on the part of their lordships was marked and 
unusual, ^ a rule they interrupt counsel with question 
after question, with arguments, and oven with protests 
and contradictions. On Friday, during the two hours of 
Ki'. Asquith’s closely reasoned and masterly argument, 
soareely a word was said by the four gentlemen who sat, 
head leaning on hand, and apparently only waiting for 
Mr, Ascpiitb to finish in order to announce a decision 
already arrived at. 

And who could help contrasting all this with the keen 
and even pathetic interest taken in the proceedings by 
some thirty of Mr. Tilak’s fellow-countrymen who were 
standing at the back of the room following with strained 
attention every word of Mr, Asquith's speocli. When he 
made a particularly good point — and he made many, 
some of them, as I thought, unanswerable— 1 noticed 
more than one of the native gentlemen present looking 
earnestly at the four apathetic old Privy Councillors, as 
if saying “ surely that wdll impress them.” And that 
little group of thirty or so, in the dull, drab room, were 
representatives of millions in that vast portion of the 
world called India* The surroundings seemed grotesquely 
unwrorthy of the far'^reaching, almost measureless, conse- 


force of many of Mr. Asquith's points, as Im tore to 
pieoes the remarkable sumtningrUp of Mr, .justice . 
Btraobey. For instance, there was that amawg dictum 
that disafieotion means the “absence of aflbolioa.'* Mr« 
Jimtioe Straohey jbad diaimed that this dootrnie had been 
laid down by Sir Comer Patheiam, but hare he was 
wrong, for Sir Comer had spoken of that wlioh is “ con- 
trary to affection.” A man need not be learned in the 
law to see the monstrous injustice, and even stupidity, of 
punishing a man for the “ absence of affection.’* lliis 


Mr. Asquith. I had heard of the tireless devotion and 
the splendid ability which Mr. Bonnerjee had given to 
“the case, both as a great lawyer and an ^thusiastic 
patribt. 

I am not a lawyer, but even a layman ^|?cnild see the 


mdifference ! It implies that all those who are not pre- 
pared to fiing \ip their hats and turbans and to sing 
ptoans of praise, are liable to transportatiou. Again, 
Mr. Ast^uith made it abundantly clear that the judge had 
interpreted passages of xH>etry and fiourishes of rhetoiic 
in a dull, wooden, literal manner, that he had strainod 
law against Mr. Tilak, and that there was ample reason 
why leave should be granted for an appetil. For it should 
be remembered that Mr. As(]uith, and those associated 
with him, were not asking that the decision of the Court 
in Imfia should be reversed. They were not asking that 
Mr. Tilak should be released. All they pleaded for was 
that leave should bo g^ven for an ux>peal against the 
sentencte to bo argued. That was all ! And yet, after 
Mr. Asquith had for two hours put forth reason after 
reason, the opxx>sing counsel for the India Office only 
utterttd about a coujjle of sentences, the room was 
cleared, and in a very few minutes the Lord Chancellor 
declined to give leave I 

The members of the Judicial (yommittoodo not seem to 
trouble about giving many rww^ons for their decision, or 
at least they did not on this occasion. Nor can you tell, 
as you <;an in the Court of Ajvpeal, whether there had been 
any difference of opinion. But I could not help thinking 
that surely so groat a lawyer as Lord Davey, and so just 
an Anglo-Indian as Lord Hobhouse, must have regarded 
wdth some amazement not a few of Mr. Justice Strachey’s 
dicta. Aud even the Lord Chancellor’s few sentences in 
refusing the apj>eal did not contain any enthusiastic 
approvivl of the impugned summing- ilp* Ho declared 
that the summing-up was “of great length” — one 
remark in a highly controversial matter, upon which we 
can all agrw- and then his lordship wt.xit on t.o say that 
wo must look at it as a whole, and regard everything that 
was said in the light of wlmt else was said. That is the 
old, old trick of the orator, or preacher, or writer who 
has uttered or produced an absurdity, and who always 
tries to escape by saying — “ look at the context.” 

I have said that my experience of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is conffned to its meeting on 
Friday, November 19, But those who know it well, 
lawyers who are often there, toll me that it is a very 
unusual thing for the Lord Chancellor to grace its pro- 
ceedings with his presence. It is singularly unfortunate 
that he should choose to adjudicate uj^ou a case in which 
he is interested as a Cabinet minister. I should be sorry 
to wrong his lordship, but there were not a few who 
regarded him as a politician rather than a judge when 
he turned up to listen (supposing that he did Uston) to 
Mr. Asquith’s arguments. Lord Helsbury has never 
shown any excess of scruple, any ultra-delicacy of 
feeling or suner-sensitiveneBB* Indeed, to put it broadly, 
he is not likely easily to surprise any of us. But his 
ai^pearanoe in l^at dull, dingy room in Downing Street 
did make some of the onlookers f^iare* and it made others 
who know his lordship well shake their heads, and say : 

** It’s a bad omen for poor Tilak.” And so it proved. 


II.— By a Mbrb Lawyer. 

The Judicial Committee was undoubtedly fairly rmire- 
seutativo, consisting of Lord Halsbury, L.O., Lord Hob- 
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GoTemment^ wcre tttiEioliiad mad |daced 

mder tlu» iuMi«g»DMVt «i ihe.Yevmiifi 
From dtt]f ^ the Goeernmawt td India 

nor the Bombaf Gteevament has ppoducdd m tittle of 
evidence ap^smst them, not given the slIghtoBt indtoation 
of an intentioii tn briw '^em to trial. In the debate on 
the Xndtan Budget on August 6^ Lord George Hamilton, 
replying to the caitiaims of the Irish members, said that 
every G^eminent in the, world must have a reserve of 
|X>wer for times of emerganey. Tlmt is a proposition 
which is not lihely to be disputed. But a very great 
deal depends npon the mode in which such power is 
used. When the brotbefs Katu — ^both of them x^rominent 
and wealthy octiaens of Boons — ^were deported without 
triid it was assuined both bmre and in India that after no 
ginat lapse of Mme a^chaige would be formulated against 
them. The t^egram from Bombay which announced the 
arrests said : ** It is oonddently expected that diticlosuros 
of an important kind will be one of the immediate 
results.’* The expectation was undoubtedly reasonable. 
Bnt Lord George Hamilton may decline responsibility 
for cxx»eotatioris. lu that ease he may be referred to the 
words which he himself used in the House of Commons 
im Augnat o. believe,** he said, that the authori- 
ties at Bombay are within their rights in the action which 
they have taken, and that the result of the proceedings 
will be t(» unravel the xjlot which has been formed.** 
Fi)ur months have passed, and no plot has been un- 
ravelled. On the contrary, a single individual has made 
to the iiolicc, and repeated before a magistrate, a confes- 
sion a? to the murders to which Lord George Hamilton 
referred. Yet the brothers Natu are neither released nor 
brought tef trial. This is a state of affairs which cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory by observers at home, and 
which is exciting profound indignati m in India. The 
t3i)v«wiment of Bombay nuty, of course, bo in possession 
of grave evideijoc against their prisoners. But they 
fondor themselves liable to adverse criticism when, after 
the lapse of four months, they still give no sign of an 
intention to produce it. Lonl ilt. Hamilton, in the 
speech to which we have already referred, s^ioke of the 
brothers Natu as “ notorious men.” That was a strong 
epithet for a Secretary of State to use, and it is high 
time that he took the public into his confidence as to the 
predso meaning he intended to convey. At present, 
what is publicly Iniown about the younger brother is, 
that some time ago he was tried anil acquitted on a 
charge of rioting, and what is publicly known about the 
elder brotlwT, who is a Sirdar of the Deccan, and one of 
the mnnicipiil commissioners of Poona, is that during the 
plague oxa^rations in that city he o^ldressed to the col- 
lector a scrilBS of temperate and courteous letters, calling 
attention to acts of carelessness which he said be had 
witnessed.' Those who are responsible for the govern- 
ment of India have passed and are passing tlirough 
troublous times, which entitle them to every considera- 
tion on the part of their fellow-countrymen. But so far 
as the facts are known in the Natu case, they give rise to 
groat uneasiness, which hasty talk about plots and 
hiaction certainly does not dispel. It. is high time that 
the fkirther facts, if any, were made kuown, or the 
snspeots released. 

With reference to the letters of Mr. B. B. Natu 
to the Oolleotor of Poona which were published in 
our last issue, the Mominijf Zesder (November 3) 
printed the following leading article imder the 
heading : Is it Bnglish ? — 

the current nomber of IsrniA esUs attenUon to a scandal 
in onr treatment of Indian aifidrs which stands ont with gross 
wominence, even among the many scandals with which I^rd 
George Hamilton’s adjnmistration has made us bat too 
fomilittr. We know that there is a small ajpd insignifioant 


thengh neiqr oli^ hi tiHa senntiy vMdh ssgsgts ^ Ae 
nattveaef Inm ss •§ wMiy vdmmsylmdneMd^eil 

aembteoce od jnstioerwltli. impniMay^ Ba^ this • is not tm, pe 
are Aonkliil te knew, si the gaeot msisch^ si, BnarHah S pn i 
The average msii^ tan ha XMwal or is aramns tha^ 
instioe ahoold. be done to o«tr feUow-snbjests in India, .and it 
IS before, this grant fnir-nundad ptddic that we wish to 
place Ae following iaots oonoerning whnt is called the 
case of the Nntn brotheia. When Ae plagne broke out 
in Poona, xiearly nil Ae natives who could ndSord to leave 
left in a pnme. The two brothers Nato, gentlemen of 
ednoation, of great wealA, and of distuiguished soo^ 
position, remained. The eldw of Ae two was what in fcnom 
as a Sirdar of the Deccan and. a Municipal OommisaioneE-^ 
that is to say, a man entrusted with great powers in local 
government. The two came forward as volunteers to assist 
the Anglo-Indian officials in stampiog out the plague. 
Suddenly Aey were arrested, and under an obsolete regulatiou 
of 18^7 wore, without auy pretence of a trial, wlAout even 
any charge being made against them, deported. To-day A^ 
are still snifering imprisonment and are absolntely cut otf from 
aU oommaniuation with Ae outside world. The mgulaticm to 
which we have referred gives Ae Government of Bombay Ae 
right to attach Ae immoveable property of Aose deported — 
that is to tay, to seiaie their landed estates. In this case, how- 
ever, all the moveablt^ property, consisting of jawels and hard 
C!ash to Ae amount of hundreds of Aouisonds of rupees, has 
also been taken. And under this strange regulation there need 
not bo any intention of ever bringing the men to trial, for, 
of course, there is no such thing as, a Habeas Corpus Act 
existing in Indiii. At the wamo tinie, when such powers 
wore granted, the proBiuiiptiou, of course, was that wMle a 
responsible Government might during a crisis find it necessary 
to arrest and imprison Indian subjects, it would at Homf> later 
date bring them to ti*ial and prod nee evidence. But this is not 
Lord George Humilton’s way. Ho has openly acknowledgfod 
ia the House of Cjuunoas that the airests were made at his 
instigation. Ho said the two native gtmAimen were “ noto- 
rious ** In what way Y Their record is that the younger 
brother wiiH once prosecuted and was honourably ac^quitted, 
w^e the elder brother has never been Aarged with any 
otfonce at all. To say that they are not one-toutli as notorious 
as Lord George Hamilton is a mild way of putting it . The 
cruelty which results from fear is proverbial, and when a. feeble, 
incompotont o.reatnro like Lord George Ha|olltou is s(;i/ed with 
panic, when he loses that which, for want of a hotter word, wo 
must call his head, he sticks at nothing. These men have now 
been luckc'^d up for four monAs, aud not a slired of 
evidence has been offered to ji'.svify ^ their deten- 
tion. Mon are beginning to say in India that Huasto 
could do no worse than this. Cau. auy man here say that Au 
is English treatment Wo Auuid eiAer prosecute the men 
or let them go ; and if we continue to do iieiAer, the sooner 
wo cease lo brag about our national love of falrnesn tlA 
better. Wo as a nation Lave done great things for India 
in Bio past. We have sent some of the finest public men out 
there who have given Ae best years of their life to her service. 
Macaulay (one of Ae distinguished band) declared that 
we held India boc^ause our word was never broken and onr 
iusUcye was above suspicion. But just as a madman can in on 
hour destroy that which it has tahiiw many a year to buiM, So 
a bewildered and incapable official like Lord George Hwilton, 
whose ignorance of India may be said to lie co- extensive wiA 
the wisdom of Solomon, may in a few months nudo all the 
good wrought by generations of able and devoted men. 


LONDON INDIAN SOCIETY’S DINNER. 


SIR W. WEDDBRBIJRK ON THE WORK OF 
THE CONGRESS. 

MR. DADABHAI NAORoJT ON “BRITira: RtTLE 
ON BRITISH FRINCIFLES/’ 

The aanual dinner oi Ae London Indinn -Soriety was h<dd ha 
the (Queen's Salon of Ae Holbena ReBtanvattt, on Hoodagiii, 
November 1 . Mr. DadalAm Naoroji, Fresident of Ae Somety^ 
was in Ae dhair, and Ae company Included Sit W. Weddir* 
bum, Bart, M.P., Professor A. F. Morison, LL.D., Mr^ 
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BinxMNih^Qimder DuUr I-OJ., th6 Hon. t). A. Khaze, 

Mr. W. SEr. lidomad EnaioSlf MM?i 

JMAndin Ahnwil. Vr. Masan Sborlu^n JEChaHl^ Mz. H. 
Xnll&ak, Mv. K. Wl Ednnerjaa, ifr. 8. A. EaUc^i ATide- 
J'rciAdlent) and Hr. Baliraat filn^ (Hou. SecreUry). to all 


dS ^flona aat down^to dinner. £«tter» of regret for nnnvoid- 
n^mtoenoe wetn read from tlie fbllowmg among olWs : — 
Hr. A. O. Hcnne* O.B., ICr. W. 0. Bonaerjee, Hr. H. J. 
Haynolde, G.'8.1,, Hxi J*. Herbert Eoberte, H.P., Mr. H. 
Jlcttgaiu^Browne, -Mr. W. S. Caine, and Hr. J. fieytnour 
Seay. The proceedinge were obamoteriaed by great entbuBUam 
Ihronghont. A feature of the menu waa a eeride of Indian diehee 
aopplied by Meeere. Yeerasawmy and Co. In the oonree of 
the evening the oompany wa« photographed by flaehxlight. 
Alter diniter, 

The OBazniTAV, Mr. Dadabuai Naoboji, who had an 
enthnaiastie reoeption, proposed the toast of <*The Emprees 
and the Itoyal Family.’’ He said that whether India’s con- 
dition was that of joy or sorrow her Majesty always had a 
share in it, having always been deeply syinpathetio with her 
Indian subjects. (Cheers.) What Indians wanted was 
British rule on British prmeipleH^(liear, hoar)— -and this 
demand was not a new oue. The Queen in her gracious 
proclamation had given them that great gift, upon which they 
would ill ways take their stand to deniaxid their rights as 
British citizens. (Cheers.) Indians would never forget that 
great pix>ehmiation, which they owed to the Queen Empress 
personally, and whicli was tlio greatest gift that they had 
reooivc<l from tlio British i>eople. (Cbeei’s.) Thorefofo he 
proposed the toast not a fonualiry, but in all siuoerity. 
(Cheers. ) Ho felt that the Queen bad special claims to the 
TOspect, the attachment and tht? gratitude of her Indian sub- 
jects. ( Isjud cheers, j 

Tlie toast having lieen duly honoured, 

Prohj^Mor A. F. Mimi.soN proposed the toast of ** India and 
the Nations! Congress.” The past year, he said, had boon for 
India a year of gloom^of plague, famine, earthquake, and 
•war. Useful lives hjul been lost, buHiness had been dis- 
organised, the ti nances of the coiiutTy liad been dislocated, and 
many swjds of multiform evil liad been sown. The plague had 
unhappily yielded an indirect out<*ome of much bitterness in 
Poona and Bombay. However great tho (jredit justly duo to 
the noble efforts ol^the officials U} cope with tho famine --(hear, 
hear)— yet there cofWirl be no doubt that si ill more beneficent 
results mi grit have been reaped in the way of precaution, had 
the (hivcrnmeut but listoz\od to the wise recommendations of 
Sir William Wedderhurn. (Cheers ) The monstrous perversity 
of the I'Voiitior war — (shame) — would neoesHitate further loans 
in Kcgland, and hamper the Calontta financos deplorably, with 
social results of a very far-reaching character. For judicious 
counsel in the deizresning circuro stances, where could one 
usefully turn hut to the National Congress I* (Hear, hoar.) 
The policy of internal prosperity was tho only possible means 
of sal Vision, and this policy tho Congress had steadily urged in 
^potfitioii to the insane waste of the treasure of India on 
Frontier fighting. (Cheers.) In conclusion. Dr. Murisem urged 
Ae_ ini{H>rtanoe of remembering that the personal bearing of 
individnal Indians in England must always count for a good 
deal in tho formation of English opinion on the claims of India. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Roaossh Chububu Dittt, rising in answer to loud calls, 
raimonded for India. He said that in that year of disasters 
and oal amities tho thoughts of Indians naturally reverted to 
the earlier times when their country had played wie part of an 
urtbly providence — (bear, hear) —all tli© world over. (Cheers.) 
He dwelt upon the contribnlions which ancient India had made 
to the progress of civilisation, and said, that to be a native of 
India was a matter for the highest pride. (Loud cheers.} 

Sir W. Wbudsbuubiv, M.P., who was received with loud and 
prolonged oheerlng, replied to the toast of the Congress. He 
stld he WAS gkd to think that the name of the Indian Notional 
Oongress was now known through the length and breadth of 
tho land.. (Heav^ hoar.) It was univotaally recognised as a 


what was its origbi, nnd ^hat fUBoth^ ^ Mbrnd to iohSl. 
As tegaeded the origin «l rim Ckaigsw ^riuftiit, 

and no myatery.^ lor it .was tho tMam 
oi the generous susd. enlightened AM; Ihe, 

odnoatiansl poUoy^ adopted by. the toennlo 

Indisr-toheers)— a poUoy of troet in the 
This spirit of tolcM^on, of oanity, end^o^ 
voice in snooeasiye Acts of Perihrissikti nno u m 
memorable Proclamation of Her Most 
Queen. (Cheers.) They could ask for imribg hetter. %lMfs 
it happened that those classes which hocidp^ thO ^ boilu ot 
higher ednoation beoame ontfansiasto for Jhitm 'title, add 
accepted the British Gkivernment not merely no n necMl|yy 
but as their National Government. (Oheors.) XhetoeeiiriDMiile 
originated among the peo^e thmnselvetm bttt tlrsy 
B^pe twelve years ago through the labours and sell^«iaazrilos 
of one man, Mr. Allan Hume— (loud applause)— 4he fathntieil' 
the Indian National Congress. Having aooepted .rim Brii^, 
Government os the National Governmental the object of rilO 
Congress party was to make tlmt (^vernmanl ctroog in tho 
affections of the people. And for this portae the function 
they desired to porform was that of interpretens between the 
rulers and the masses of the ruled, between tlie British psOfde 
and tho people of India. (Hear, hear.) Surely this an^ltion 
was a noble one, and a useful one. (Cheers.) Surely the ofiDer 
of such help should be very welcome to the rulers upon whcin 
rested the responsibility for the welfare of 300 millions of 
people, thousands of miles away, differing from .themselves in 
language, race, and religion. Above all such help was neoes** 
sary when this greatest of all modem problems was complicated 
by the calamities of war, pestilonoo, and famine. He oDlieved 
that the British public would heartily welcome the co-operation 
of the Congress if they understood it bethw, and were satisfied 
that it was really representative in its constitution— (hoar, 
hoar) — that it was honest in its aims — (hear, hear)— -and 
practicol in its proposals. (Hear, hear.) iJpon these three 
jioints ho should like to say a few words. AsVgards its 
representative character they were aware that the delegates to 
the Congress were freely elected at public meetings held in 
every IVovitice and Division in India, and that the midoavour 
was to include as far as ]>o»slb]e every class and creed. No 
doubt the edneatod class formed the baokbdne of the move- 
ment ; but this was a source of strength, not of weakness ; for 
this class possessed the greatest influence, the whole subordinate 
administration of British India being in their hands, while they 
were the principal advisers of the Native States, and also 
pr^dicslly monopolised tho independent profes^sion-s. Further 
this iiiflnenco was in India strengthened by the chaste systom, 
under which there was excessive ilivision of labour, aad the 
priestly caste mainly did tho thinking for the rest of tlie coat- 
niunity while other castes respectively did the fighting, 
the trading, and the cultivation. Every effort was made to 
make the Congress representative— (hear, hear)— but if those 
who challenged its constitution would suggest any means or 
method by which more perfect representation ootild be se<nired 
they would gladly modify their system aoeordiugly. (Cheers,.) 

In the exemplary State of Mysore a similar popular assembly 
was utilised as tho greatest help to a beneficent admiiustra- 
tiun, and the necessary public machinery existed to make it 
fully representetive. If similarly the British Guver»nient 
accorded gracious rooogoitiou to the Congress it would be 
joined b^ many timid well-wishers of British rule who were 
now untortnnately kept away by fear of olBdcial disfavour. 
(H^, hear.) This would broaden the bate of the (^ugvesi', 
while it would raise and mellow the tone of .its deliberations. 
Secondly, as regarded the honesty of Congress aims, that was 
guarantoiri by the profound lielici of the educated dasses that 
the true iotorests of ludia and Great Britain 'were identical. 
(Cheers.) The only alternatives to British rule were Russia or 
anarchy, and neither of these alternatives commendedT them- 
selvw to the edueat^ dassas of India. (Hear, hear.) In 
seeking to render British rule a blessing to the people they 
were actuated by both patriotism and common-sense. The 
whole movement was Above board, it was constitutional and 
it was unselfish. (Hear, hear.) Nothing was seyret On the 
contrary, the (weat object of the Congress was to let the 
Briti^ pnblio know ell tlmt it knew itself. J^ain, it was 

red 




tile Brii^ pnblio shonlS better understand w£at the ^rBritiA^ Commr^^wouldS 

Congress xcally was, esperiaHy that they should undmtahd rwy prond— (langhtet)*-to wield such a pbwer over public 
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opinion in India ; the Imperial government might be glad if it 
conld do so itself. (Cheers.) As a matt« of fact the Com- 
mittee possessed no suoh power, but those Who made this alle- 
gation most tm that theft theory was meompatible with the 
idim of anything niioonatitationu~-*of any eonspiraoy against 
British power in India. (Hear, hear.) Also the movement 
was altogether tinselfiah. The leaders hid muoh to lose and 
notMng to gain from aupporting it. And they bad to thank 
the wvemment for preaerving the purity of the movement, and 
porgmg away the droas, by withholding from supporters of 
the Congress those ^rsonal favours — (laughter) — which for 
the self-isoeker formed so irresistible an attraction. (Cheers and 
laughter.) If putdic honours were bestowed on those most 
hwourod by the Indian people then long before tliis those 
honours would have desoendod upon their chairman of that 
evening. (Lond chews.) But to him the highest honour had 
always been to sacrifice himsrif for his fellow countrymen, 
(hear, hear), fulfilling tlie faithful saying, that ** Whosoever 
of you ^11 be the ohiefest, shall be servant of all.** Upon the 
third point, the prmitical character of the Congress programme 
he Would be brief. The moderation and reasouahleuess of the 
proposals spoke for themselves to anyone who would give them 
fair and kindly consideration. (Hear, hear.) But the Cou- 
gress did not come before the Government "with a cast-iron 
programme. Their wish was to make known to the Govern- 
ment the needs of the people, and to help the Government in 
ministering to those noeos. (Hear, hear.) Accoxdiug to 
their view the welfare of India would bo hobt secured by 
following the policy^ of Lord Lawrence (cheers), who was 
knoam as the •* Saviour of India,'* and of the Marquis of 
Hipon (loud cheers), who was culled the “Conqueror of India,** 
bwaU'C he had conquered the hearts of the Indian people. In 
this J ubllw year they did well to wish success und pTo.'^perity 
to the Indian National Congress, believing as they did that its 
lalxmrs had for their sole object the safety, honour, and 
welfare of,ber Majesty and her doiuinions. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr, Gobdon Hewaet proposed the toast of “Tho London 
Indian Society.” 

Mr. S. ZKAiTDprjy A. Baleui (Vice-Presideiit), in response, 
said that Indians resident in this country hud always found in 
the Society an acfiessifile centre, whence they had been able to 
express to the British public their views w'ith regard to the 
needs and aspirations of their country. (Cheers ) Prom time 
to time conferences had been held by the Society to ventilate 
in tlfis country matters connected with India, and at the last 
conference— -held during the “Diamond** Jubilee celebrations 
— Inditns of all communities resident in the United Kingdom 
bod approached their beloved SoveMugu by the presentation of 
a loyal i^drcss through the medium of their chairman, Mr. 
Dababhai Naoroji. (Cheers. j The ignorance prevailing in 
this (touutry about India and the Indian people made it neces- 
sary^ for Lidians to oaiTy on their propaganda to educate the 
British people about their country and them*<olves. Tlie 
Society was working energetically and fiulmly in this direction. 
fCLeers.) It seemed to him that the Government of India and 
the India Office would pay no attention to any demand until 
they could be sure that it was supported by the British public. 
(Hear, bear.) 

The toast of “The Land we Live in** was proposed by 
MoxjirTi BA'FFitrniN AnuEn who, in a vigs'rous speech, laid 
emphasis upon the dangers which might arise from ihn social 
to which Indians were often subjected in India. 
(Cheers.) The exclusion of Indians from many clubs and 
societies by Europeans in India was a matter of no small 
moment— (hear, hear) — which ought not to be forgotten in the 
midst of purely political discussion. It had been said that 
Indians bad to come to England in order to find that English - 
men were gentlomen. Certainly, the treatment received by 
ludiatis in England at the hands of Englishmen was very 
different from the treatment received by Indians in tbeir own 
country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Martin Wood, in reijpondxijg to the tosat, remarked that 
what chiefiy made the world- wide reputation of England 
was siuvly its sway over the great peninsula of India— some 
times lar^r than this small island, with its forty 
milhoxts as oompured with India's three hundred millions. But 
we rouHt bo mindful of this reputation, fur power was only 
Slather word for duty, and it was only as this Ws fulfilled that 
such reputation could be preserved. John Gkiunt fepoke of 
England as “ the royal nurse of kings ; but should not this 


modem England of the people be equal and faithful to that 
true reputation P (Heart) He trustsd that, in spite of some 
drawbaoks, it would so ;^ve. But lor this they must rriy 
much on the Indians themselves. ** Mostof you have seem ana» 
it may be hoped, have learned the best of what Englana can 
teach. We trust vou will live up to that, and do your paM in 
this great imperial task. (Hear, hear.) And you oould have 
no Imtter example to this end than your raveim and honour- 
able president. (Cheers.) Consider only what he haa done 
siuoe your last aunual gathering, in his invaluable laboura in 
the Koyal Commission. (Hear, hear.) But your society and 
its young members must remember that Mr. Dadabhoi oouUL 
not have rendered those great services to both countries if 
ho had not from his early days studied, worked, and striven, 
without thought of honour or advantage for himself.** (Cheers.) 
With such an example before them, they should also strive to 
do tbeir very best for their own land, and that would also be for 
the benefit and glory of “ this land we live in.*' (Cheeks.) 

Mr. H. MiTLLicK proposed the health of Prince Eanjitsiubji 
— the “prince of cricketers*' — coupling with his name the 
names of Mr. Chatterjee — (ohoerh) — who had taken the first 
place in the open competition for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service, and of Mr. K. W. Honuerjee- (cheers) — who had 
“coxed** the Balliul eight in tlic races last summer term. The 
toast was received with the greatest warmth, and 

Mr. K. W. Bonnuiutbk, in answer to calls, briofiy resj^c^nded. 
Nothing that he bad done, he said, desorve<l to be mentioned 
along with the brilliant achievementN of Mr. Chatterjee and 
Prince Kanjitsinhji. 

Mr. Balwant Sixnn (Hon. Becretaryj, proposing the health 
of the guests, mentioned the valuable services they were 
individually rendering to his country in various ways. Indians 
were not wanting in the seuNO of gratirude, but wore always 
grateful for tlio help rendered to thorn in the achievement of 
their political aims. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Eumund IluRsifiLL responded. 

Mr. Hasan Siibiifiidin Khalil proposed the health of the 
President of the lAindon Indian Society. He said that he felt- 
the greatest pleasure and pride in disciiurgiug the task wliich 
had been allotted to bim. (Hear, hear.) liis young fellow- 
cjountrymen had a sufilcient inspiration in the noble example 
of that worthy son of India, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Nuoroji had throughout his life taken an intr.'nse interest 
in Uie weltaro of Indians witliout distinctit^ of class or creed. 
(Hear, hoar.) It was wiih a fervid /tsal tb^l he Ixigari his 
W'ork more than forty years ago for the cdu'.;ation and political 
wellbeing of India, and in spite of disappointments and obsta- 
cles thrown in his way — in spite of evil words showered upon 
him by calumnious tongues — (shame)— Mr. Naoroji had held 
to his task wdth unruiftod firmness of mind. (Loud cheers.) 
He had laughed at the aimless ravings of responsible and 
irresponsible personages— (laughter)— around him, and after 
long years of deep thinking and ournost acting, of countless 
difficulties cheerfully faced and nobly overoome — (hear, hear) — 
years of incessant struggle with ignorance, prejudice, and 
officialiMii— ho still toiled on with ull the energy and vivacity 
of youth. (Cheers.) The active and utiselfieh life of Mr. 
Dababhai Nuoroji was a well-stored armoury from which 
every Indian might draw his own weapons of usefulness, 
(lioud cheers.) 

Mr. Dadahkai Naoboji, whose rising was the signal for a 
soeno of great entbusiusni, hriefiy replied. He was, he said, 
deeply grateful for the kind words wmoh had been said, and 
he accepted them with great satisfaction as a tokefi that the 
labours of his life oommonded themrelvos to bis fellow-country- 
men. (Cbeers.) It bad been to bim tbe happiest elemwt in 
his life that he sympatldsed with, and enjoyed the sympathy 
of, Indiana of every class and creed without exception from 
the prince to the peasant. (Loud cheers.) They were, no 
doubt, subject to misiepresentation and misinterpretation, but 
they were cemvinced of the justice of the British people^ 
(hoar, hear)— and they must persist in the diidnierested work 
to wMch they had set their hands. (Hear, hear-) The 
starting-point and foundation of all ticueir hopes was ^ ^e 
permanence of ]piritiah rule in India, but it miiMt be British 
rule on British priootplea. (Loud eheeni.) That was tbe 
whole aim of tbe Indw National OongresB, and that was the 
maxim which they wished to ineulcate in tlm minds of the 
justice* loving people of the United Kingdom* (Loud oheera.) 
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OUR WEEKLY I5SUE, 1898. 

' ' 

The first Aitiidb^r of tlie weekly India will l»e 
iesoed on Friday# January 7, 1^98. 

It Is proposed In the first instance to publish 
^each week a paper of 16 large foolscap pages. 

That is to say# subscribers will receive in the 
course of the year more than twice the number 
Of pages which they now receive. 

It is not, however, proposed to increase the 
Indian subscription, which will remain at 6 rupees 
per annum, prepaid. Including pOsStage. 

The subscription In the United Kingdom will be 
9 SHILLINGS per annum, prepaid, Including postage. 

The price of a single copy will be two pence 
or TWO ANNAS -postage extra. 

A full report of Parliamentary proceedings re- 
lating to India will continue to be printed, and it 
is hoped that questions put and answers given on 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON may be fully reported in the 
issue of the following day. 

Special attention will be given to articles upon 
Indian affairs which appear in British News- 
papers. Magazines, and reviews. 

The work of the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress will be regularly chronicled, and 
reports will be given, so far as space permits, of 
meetings at which Indian topics are discussed. 

INDIA. 

• LONDON, DECEMBER, 1 8 9 7. 


FUrUBE TRANS-FBONTIER POLICY. 

In our last issue we drew pointed attention to the 
policy of the future on and beyond the North-West 
Frontier of India as foreshadowed by the Standard^ 
the ollicial spokesman of the Govermnent. The 
tylandard^ (September 30) said : 

The gradual but sure advance of aaotixor Europoau Power 
in A^ia haH made it imperative to lulept a Htronger aiid more 
adveutnroufl line of action. Statesmen of oil parties have 
agreed that India xiiust bo Hceured from external dangers : and 
tliis aeourity can only be attained by tbo eifeotive wcupation of 
ibe military frontier wbiub would have to be defendt;d. 

Here the action of the Government of India is 
made to depend upon the advance of Russia in 
Central Asia. On that ground the Standard de- 
mands, as the Bole adequate means of precaution, 
the effective occupation of the military frontier 
which would have to be defended.” The security 
nf India from external dangers — that is to sny, 
dangers from Russian invasion or attack— is, olf 
course, common ground. Everybody accepts that as 
iundamental. The real question is as to the facts of 
the case and the policy applicable. Now we have 
always hdd that the military frontier to be defended 
W^ill be best defended on our own side of the 
monntaipi, where we are close to our base and 
unhampered in any way, while the Rusdans would 
be far from their base, and subj.ect to the hostility of 
the mountmn tribesmen between them and us. We 
etand by the policy aseomated with the great name 


of Lord Lawxenoe. On this wii^ 

(October 6) ; ^ : .'-'v ^ 

When Lord Xtswreace sp^ di oar 
seoority sgslnst a HasBlna mvaaoetn ear *immiis alM 
from entsagkniientB ’ on the frontier, he tew^ 

Hoal ecminum-senae, haiftdm the Isots of a ,|ij|jy, when 
was thonsands of allies away, and when Aftfw nm 

tdegropbs were still in their Inlancigrk To qaots' me pm worn 
of Lord Lawrence wiihont refteenoe to ^,^ilbe 

oxronmstances that called them forth, is Wltetuia'p 
politician [than Mr. John Morley] might be Of 

caudour, it it did not proceed frcmi sheer ignoranoe. . . • t . 

On the face of it, all this seems plainable eoiii^. 
But when one comes to the facts of the 
finds that the Standard convicts ikaU either el. 
of candour or of sheer ignorance, in a reoeirt. 
we dealt with the impossibility of a Russian invaaiexi 
of India, citing some outstanding facts sufficient to 
support the conclusion that Russia cannot possibly 
attack India by way of the North-West. The 
Standard cites no facts. It simply assumes the 
nearness and the menace of Russia. True, Buasia 
has pushed forward a few troops, at fearful saicri- 
bees, as far as the northern border of Afghanistan* 
But, as we pointed out, Russia is, for all 
practical purposes of an invasion of India, still as 
many thousands of miles off as she was in Lord 
Lawrence’s time. Her telegraphs are useless wil^- 
out her railways; and what is the good of her 
single line of railway — liable to earthquake, sand- 
storm, flood, Turkoman attack — ^for the purpose of 
bringing men and commissariat for a •couple of 
thousand miles to invade India ? Such an ex- 
pedition is only one degree less preposterous than 
an expedition to the moon. Let the Standard^ or 
the Government, work out the scheme of menace in 
practical detail, and submit it to the public. It 
could only cover its author with ridicule. 

Let us put the case once more in the brisfeet 
terms. Colonel Hanna’s exposition, whli^ we 
follow, has not been answered. It cannot be 
answered. Which way shall the Russians come? 
There are five possible routes, and five only; the 
Bulan, the Thal-Chotiali, the Gomul, the Kuram, 
and the Kliyber. The Chitral route is too' im- 
practicable for bare mention. We must assume 
100,000 or 160,000 troops. Thera is no real base 
for such a force anywhere east of the Caspian. But 
Kandahar is the nearest approximation. Now, the 
first route — Kandahar- iTacobabad-Multan-— measures 
606, 660, or 67 B miles, according to tae three 
possible lines of divergence from Jacobabad. Sup- 
pose Quetta abolished: otherwise the Russian^ could 
not possibly pass. The 59 miles of the Bolan 
Pass will expose the invaders to excessive heat or to 
herce and sudden floods filling the gorges, to a pa& 
of shingle and grit, stones and small boulders, 
crippling th^ transport animals, and in many places 
to wading the river up to the waist. The 160 miles 
of plain to the Indus is arid desert or low jungle for 
115 miles, and pestilential marsh for the remaining 
45 miles. Water is scanty, and often brackish ; and 
the distance can only be travelled by small detach- 
ments at one time. From Jacobabad ^each of the 
three routes is unhealthy and destitute of supplies ; 
and, besides the Indus, another great river, the 
Sutlej or the Ohenab, has to be passed, to* say 
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nothing of numberless nullahsi wbicb must be 
bridged for artillery. The second route-^Ksndahar 
to .Multau — known .as the ThabOhoriali route, 
Bieeifiiires.4$9 imlea. It trarerees a hot, arid wilder- 
Mss, and eresses (in Ihe *4«3 miles from Bera Ohazi 
'SShaaa Ho Mioltaii) two braitohes of the Indus, the 
Qhteah, and forty^five uullabs. How are these 
wHAefs ^ be. bridged? Besides, the route is utterly 
iaqpaetiea^ in wiatm'; and European troops 
"^‘eaald ovoee the dsseti, harrow as it is, by this 
<^«oute between May and October.” The third 
Mite-' Gf-tori’to Multan, by the Ghwalari Pass, the 
Oenml Kirer, and Dera Ishmael Kban — measures 
Wd miles. It is wery little known. But this much 
mknowD^ that ‘*it is closed at one end by heat in 
^‘Wmmsr, and at the other end by cold in winter.” 
Its physioal difficulties are comparable to those of 
Aa Bolan ; ”it debouches into an arid desert, inter- 
^^eeoted by ravines, ramifying into numerous fan- 
^Uike branches, which would oblige the invadeis to 
^^adrance in long unwieldy column.s, with a con- 
^^tiaeted front.” Then comes the Indus; and how 
to bridge it? But suppose the Indus crossed, there 
is yet fourteen days’ march, through a country desti- 
tute of supplies, and intersected by fifty- nine nullahs, 
five of them brraches of the Indus, and the Clienab 
as wril. The fourth route — Kandahar to Kawal- 
Hindi, by Ghazni and Kabul, the Bhutargardan and 
Beiwar Passes, the Kuram Valley, Thai, Kohat, 
and Kushalgarh — measures 619 miles. “There 
“ need b# little fear of an invasion by the Kuram 
** line,” writes Sir T, Watson. Why? Because, in 
winter, “ their advance would he marked by many 
“of the features of the French retreat from Mos- 
*‘oow — whole companies of men and mules and 
“ camels buried in snowdrifts, or frozen to death in 
“ their sleep.” In summer the invaders would be 
scorched with sun and wind between Kandahar and 
Kabul, and thinned by fioods, cholera, and fever in 
the Kuram Valley, But let the hypothetical in- 
vaders reach Kohat and Kushalgarh. How, then, 
will they bridge the Indus? Let them pass the 
Indus. Where, then, can they rest and reorganise, 
before attacking the fortress of Hawal Pindi ? And 
if they fail to take it, what Ihen? How can they 
even 63 d 8 t? Sir Edward Hamley gives up the 
Kuram route for a difierent reason. “ A column so 
“strong and well-equipped as to be independent 
“ could not pass here ; one that could not act inde- 
“pendently would scarcely venture.” The fifth 
route — Kandahar to Peshawar, by Ghazni and 
Kabul, the Lataband, the Jugdalak, and Khyber 
Passes — measures 490 miles. This route debouches, 
not into a desert or a rough district, but into the 
feriiile valley of Peshawar, and, except the 
Tlial-dhotiali route, it is the shortest. But the 
eame difficulties beset it with the Kuram, and the 
pseses* are more difficult and fatiguing than the 
Bolan. True, we might easily defend such a position 
as Lundi Kotal. But where is Iheuse, when “a 
^<?fo:pHifi;ed camp at the eastern mouth of the Khyber, 
“ almost wi|hui sight of our base, Peshawar, would 
“aeal it so effeotually, that Sir Edward Haml^ was 
^^not exaggerating when he said that 'he did not 
^^eee how a single Hussian regiment could ever 
“ issue from it ” ? 


Now these are the routes, and the Unssiaas erw 
welcome -to thrir choice. Incept in the'liast okse, 
we have not intimated any British opposition at, alL 
Oosstder what an invasion by a mod^n army means, 
and let the Huseiaas trudge these hundreds of 'miles 
from Aeir quasi^base at Eandahar---or eisewliere^ 
wiAout any opposition from our tiwps. TMy 
would not be much to look at when they reaihed 
tibe Indus. But one must assume that they wfil 
meet with oppositiem, and harassing if not ahseduttf y 
destructive opposition, from the tribesmen on the* 
way — that is, if we do not persist in alienating 
tribesmen. Finally, they have to meet Britioh 
troops at whatever point on the route we may 
choose to challenge their progress. The advantages 
of being near our base and of allowing the Bussians 
to wear themselves out in a struggle with physioAl 
difficulties and with the tribesmen aro not a whit 
less strong now than they were in the days of Jjord 
Lawrence. Every }ard we advance to meet them, 
now as then, is an advantage to them, and a disad- 
vantage to us. The argument of Lord Lawrence is, 
therefore, as valid to-day as over it was, and we 
challenge the Standard and the Government to- 
support bj^ argument their ridiculous assertion that 
a forward movement is necessary or in any way 
advantageous. On the grounds of mere physical 
difficulty alone — to say nothing of the mere im- 
possibility of bringing up comniissariat for 100,000 
or 1/S(),00() men— a Bussian invasion is ludicrously 
impracticable, and to assert it without proofs is 
mere impudence. On November 10, Lord Goorgo 
namiltun, speaking at Acton, briefly indicated “ tho« 
“ main objects we should try to attain.” II is ideas 
may appear to the unsophisticated observer to fall 
short of the aspirations of the Standard. Lord 
George said ; ^ 

III tlio fir8t place, let uh nonoeiitrate^ onr f-trmKth and 
attention on tbohc: tohUh and p’tsii\>*n8 mihj which arc essential to 
the fulfilment of our ohhqaHonH. and thuH avoid diH[>ermon of 
f(n’OH4 and annexation of territory. Else« here let U8 take the 
funeral eubuiiBeion rendered to us 1)7 the tribes as an acknow- 
ledgement of our supremacy and interfere otherwise as little 
as possible. Every ineiins must bo taken to check and curtail 
the trafHo in arms, and, on the other hand, every IcyUimaU 
opporiumtf/ uUhzed for uprnxny up roadn and ewnmuniaatioiu. 
We could then trust to what I would term the automatic feroee 
of civilization which are in our wake — trade, commenoc, 
increase of comforts and wealth, security of life and property— 
to gradually work their way and win these tribes from the 
murderous and predatcry instincts of the past. 

Mighty beuevolent, to be sure. As if ths mur- 
derous and predatory instincts of the tribes haiSl 
anything to do with the matter at all, if we would 
only let them alone. But one wishes one could 
believe that the military party in Oalcutta wiU 
allow us to “interfere as little as possible ” with 
the tribesmen. On the face of it, no doubt, it looks 
like a sign of a remnant of grace that “ annexation 
“ of territory ” is to be avoided. But if so, what u 
the meaning of conoentrating our strength and 
attention on “those routes and positions” that 
“ essential to the fulfilment of our obligadons^’t 
Our obligations to protect India ? And the AmtxT 
Lord George Hamilton on his own frank adinisiian 
prepares us for British oocupatidn of forts in Ae 
conquered distriOts and the openiiag w and maiB- 
tenanoe of more roads like the one to tihitraL ^ TSmt 
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iai .tV aclibol an ovar. As likd; as not 

we sltsll be asksd toeatablisfa a stsong post in the 
ISfiUn whore might &a4> a braoing relief s 

from the lekning oKmate of Peshawar , and Kawal 
Pnadi, and our beneroi^t ^adrmaking would wnooih 
thjs waj for the Biussian invasion we are labouring 
•so hard to invite. At the same time, these posts 
wmld bea oonstant irritation to the tribesmen whom 
we wish to ooninliate, and a fearful drain on the 
Indian exchequer, which is already all but dry. 
And this, if you please, is a settlement to take credit 
for! This is Imperial statesmanship. Quom Deua 
perd^$ priua difmentaL The future is on the 
knees of the gods, and one could only look forward 
with the resignation of dismay if one did not 
perceive a remarkable awakening of public opinion 
in this country against the forward” policy. 
That awakening should be complete when it is 
realised — as we venture to think it soon will be — 
that it was more jjrudence which prevented Lord G. 
Hamilton from employing the term annexation,” 
and that much the same thing, from the military 
point of view, is to be attempted under another 
name. 


ME. TILAK’S APPLICATION TO THE 
PKJVY OOUNX)IL. 


Thb Lord Chancellor, with the fastidious delicacy 
which has marked his public career, was careful to 
be present on November 1 9 at the hearing of 5Ir, 
flak’s application before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. In the October issue of India 
wo endeavoured to remove two misconceptions which 
wore at that time prevalent in the newspapers — 
namely, (1) tha^ it was competent for the High 
Court of Bombay finally to determine whether an 
application might or might not be made to the Privy 
Cmnoil; and (2) that the jury in Mr. Tilak’s case 
naoeasaxtly consisted of equal numbers of English- 
men and Indians. **If,” we wrote, ** such an appli- 
oaiion should bo made, the Privy Council would 
“ probably hear it.” The anticipation has proved 
to be accurate, while as regards Mr. Tilak’s jury it 
is now known to have consisted of six Englishmen 
and' three Indians. There were two respects in 
wMdx the English and the Indian sections of the 
jury differed. The English members did not under- 
stand the Marathi language in which the incrimi- 
nated articles were written. The Indian members 
were faifiiliar with it. The English members 
declared Mr. Tilak to be guilty. The Indian 
miMbers declared him to be not guUty. The verdict 
of" the majority prevailed, and Mr. Tilak was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ ^'rigorous ” imprison- 
ment. A verdict of this kind womd have called for 
•dose scrutiny under any circumstances. But under 
the extraerdiiu^ry circumstances of the time, and 
espedally after the remarkable summing-up of Mr. 
2Ustio6 Strachey, it was naturally received in this 
oonn^ with gimt uneasiness and snij^cuon. Mr. 

. J3uiti<^ Sti^a0hey*B interpretatims of the law provoked 
rcjuanstrances from dll sections of the British press, 
distiaetion of party, and even friendly 
cr&ies. ap^oved it hot as a ji^icial pronouncement 


hut ae acpieoe of pditteal '0osMWii^ 

ti<»is lika thesar rmidef the 

Committee, at first, sighdfc epeeifdljr 

is wdl to. remember (1), that -iiimi'AMilt 

aooempanied ^7 any etaseamit of : rejMMtie; 

that we do not know how many lahihbms' 

Jodioial Committee ag^reed with evwry^ wwid 
decision as annouaow hy Lmd Batshi^ 

Lord Chancellor, who was lately reproael 
.^q^uith for a startling exeroiBe of ,poUtioalfatroMgS{| 
may be the moat impartial and mag a aa i miotte- per— 
in the world. But, as maiqr of the newspajpiili^^ 
promptly pointed out, it wae to any the leant w’w 
unfortunate that a member of the Oabiiiit wUeit 
was responsible for the Poona proseoutioiie 
have been the spokesman of the Privy Gtonwilbl^ 
refusal to grant leave to appeaL The Oouit eoi^ 
sisted of the Lord Ohancellor, Lord Hobhottssy 
Havey and 8ir Bichard Couch. ^ The deoisioft; tW 
refuse the application may conceivably have been 
the decision of only two members of the Oonil, 
backed by the canting vote of the Lord Chancditor, 
Be this as it may, we should be greatly surprised if 
it were the case that either Lord Uobhoase or LesA^ 
Davey endorsed Lord Halsbury’s entirely gratmtean 
and really amazing tribute to Mr. J ustiee Stradieyta' 


summing-up. 

Mr. Asquith’s brfiliant and incisive speech, wUah' * 
we report fully in our Special Supplement, seems 
the mere layman to reduce Mr. J ustiee Straohcy^s 
summing-up to sheer absurdity. Let us look at Mir. 
Asquith’.s leading points in the light of the Load 
Chancellor’s formula, which was as follows:—- 


'rheir Lordships are of opinion, taking the view of* the 
whole of the summing-up, whioh is of very groat length, 
that there is nothing in that which, in their Lomhips’ opiniefi, 
calls up(m them to indicate any dissent from or neoe^ty to 
correct what is therein eontainod, looking at the summing-up. 
as a whole, and looking at each part of what was sidd by the 
light of what elso was said. 

The Lord Chancellor’s English is curious. But 
his meaning is unmistakeable. He is of opinion that^ 
Mr. J ustiee Strachey’s interpretation of the law was 
in its essential features sound and good. Now^ 
what were its essential features— in other words, 
were there any obvious errors in those parts of it 
which are not, and cannot be, modified '^by the 
“ light of what else was said ” ? We oemfess that, 
in spite of Lord Halsbury, wo are perverse anou^ 
to tnink that there were, and that Mr. Asquiws 
speech abundantly proved that there were. SeetioiL 
124 A of the Indian .l^enal Code, under which Hr. 
Tilak was brought to trial, imposes a penalty upon 
a man who ** excites or attempts to excite feeliiigs> 
** of disaffection to the Government established 
** law in British India.” There is, however, an 
‘‘Explanation ” added to the Seedem, which rum as 
follows : — 


Such a .dimitiprobatiou of the mesaiires of the Gk>vet]iiiieiit 
as is uompatibie with a disposition to render obedience to the 
lawful authority of the Governmeut, and to support the lawful 
austhority of the Goveruinsiiit against ludawfol atb^ptstosnb^ 
vert or resist that authority, is not disaffeotiOBu Tberefors ^e 
making of comments on the measuros of the Govemmeut with < 
the intention of cxdtittg. only this ispedas of disapprobation is . 
not an oftonce wbhin tins clause. ^ 

Clearly the crucial point here is the distinedoU’ 
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drairai between diei^vobation wbioh is legitimate 
and dieaffeotion wbm is oriminal. We over 
Ifr. Jttstiee Straebey’s astounding definition of 
^affdotion as ** the abeenoe of affeodon ’* — though 
it ia in be noted that, while he purported to be 
quoting from Sir Comer Fetheram, what Sir Comer 
epche of was the oontraiy of afEection/’ a very 
different thing. We do not preee this point beoauee 
it may perhaps be regarded as of minor importance 
** by the light of what elee was said.” But can 
that enouse be made, to extend to the judge’s* 
dmaroation of what is legitimate criticism and of 
whet is disaffection? Here, at any rate, we see no 
pctasibilit]^ of an answer to Mr. Asquith’s searching 
and luminous argument. The argument, which 
may be described as common sense put incisiTely, 
is simply this : that the criterion of legitimate 
ofStimsm is, in the words of the Explanation,” 
oompatibili^ with *‘a disposition to render obe- 
dienoe to the lawful authority of the Govern- 
ment.” Those, as every intelligent reader must, 
one would think, instantly perceive, are the essenti^ 
words of the ^^Explanation.’’ It is not Mr. Asquith 
alone who so regards them. Sir James Stephen 
himself, who was responsible for this portion of the 
law, explained its meaning in these simple words : 
You may say what you like about any Govern- 
ment measure, you may publish or speak what 
<< you please, so long as you say or write what is 
consistent with a msposition to render obedience 
“ to the lawful authority of the Government.” 

It is not too much to say that the cardinal feature 
of Mr. Justice Strachey’s summing-up was a flat 
disregard of these essential words of the Explana- 
** tion.” According to his view of the law, all else 
in the ^’Explanation” is superfluous and otiose 
except the word measures.” The criterion of 
legitimate criticism, on his theory, is not the inten- 
tion of the critic and the consequences of his criti- 
cism— it is not compatibility with a disposition to 
render obedience to the lawful authority of the 
« Gc^ernment ” — it is simply and solely that the 
criticism is directed against ** the measures of the 
Government ” and not against ** the Government 
** itMlf.” It is this thread that colours the whole 
fabric of the summing-up. Nor is it in the smallest 
degree modified '*by the light of what else was 
** said.” Mr. Justice Strachey says in effect : 

You may criticise as bitterly, as ferociously, and 
** as unfairly as you please any Bpecific administra- 
tire or legislative measure of the Government ; 
** but the moment you pass from criticism of this 
kind to any adverse criticism of the Government 
** itself, you pass from the region of the legitimate 
into the region of the criminal, no matter what 
the purpose or the effects of your criticism mar 
be.” Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee, in the article which 
he contributed to our issue of November, drew 
attention to the xo^taphysical subtlety of this dis- 
tinction between the measures of the Government ” 
and ‘^the Government itself” and asked what tiie 
lattmr phrase indnded 

Bo the words only mesp the Qoven&or and his EzecotlTO 
Council, or do they mean all penona entrusted with legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions P If the words ‘ fixe Govem- 
iseiit itself ’ are to be taken as meaning fdl ihe»j pmons, then, 


according to Mr. Justioe Strachey, ridiculing’ a poHccmau on 
his beat and so bolding him up to the tottsmpfi of the by- 
standers would aiqMurently be smtton. 

What possible answer is there to ^is ai 

abiurdum ? Besides, Mr. Justice Btraehqp^s interpre- 
tation of the law outs both ways. That is to say, it 
appears equally paradoxical whethmr one conaidere 
its stringency regarding criticism of the Govern- 
ment itself ” or its laxity regarding criticism of 
‘' the measures of the Government.” Surely criti- 
cism of Government is oriticism of Government 
measures, and criticism of Government measuree 
is criticism of Government. *'By their fruits yC 
“ shall know them.” How, for example, can one 
apply the epithets extravagant, wrong-headed and 
suicidal to the "forward” frontier policy without 
applying them pro tanto to the Government which ia 
responsioie for that policy ? One cannot help 
thinking that by far the more serviceable as well ae 
more rational criterion of legitimate disapproba.ion, 
as distinguished from criminal disaffection, is not that 
the subject matter of it admits of being labelled with a 
particular description, but that the intentions which 
animate it and the disposition which it is calculated 
to excite are of a particular kind — compatible, that 
is to say, with obedience to lawful authority. But 
Mr. Justice Strachey ’s sumnxing-up appears to have 
been vitiated by a t^^taliy wrong conception — not 
made any the less wrong " by the light of what else 
" was said” — of the function which the "Explana- 
tion” was intended to discharge. He treated the 
" Explanation " as an "exception ” — in other words, 
as an exhaustive enumeration of oases not to be 
included within the scope of the section. lie placed 
the emphasis, and the whole emphasis, upon the 
word " measures,” interpreting that word in a special 
and narrow sense. Apart from the objection which 
we have already urged against thisrview, there are* 
two further objections which, although subsidiary, 
are worth noting. In the first place, Mr. Justice 
Strachey’s interpretation reduces ail the second part 
of the "Explanation” (that is, from the word 
"therefore” onwards) to a ridiculous superfluity. 
In the second place, " Explanations ” abound in the 
Indian Penal Code, and it does not require a pro- 
found knowledge of the Code to perceive that, it 
every " Explanation " were to be interpreted as Mr. 
Justice Strachey has interpreted this one, the result 
would be absurd confusion. No impartial observer, 
we think, can suppose that Mr. Justice Straohey’e 
interpretation of the law will stand. But, if this 
were not so, and if Lord Halsbury’s ohiitr dioium^ 
were to be treated seriously, it would obviously 
become necessary to amend the Penal Code, and 
to re-state in still less unambiguous words the real 
meaning of those who framed the "Explanation” 
to Section 124 A. 


Sm H, FOWLER BREAKS SILENCE. 


Wx called attention last month to the curiouB silence of 
Sir H. H. Fowler, M.P., at a tinie when some of his 
colleagues in the late Liberal Cabinet, and many inde- 
pendent members of the Liberal party, were denouncingp 
the present oostly and sanguinary war beyond the North- 
Weift Frontier, and explaining the grave responsibility'* of 





Lord Salisbury’s Govmim^i ii^i tlie matter. Sir Henry 
Fowler, we are glad to say^ bas at last broken hu 
rem^able eilmioe. Tbe long and, in many respects, 
ad^n|}>le specif wbiob be del^rered to bis constituents 
on Saturday, bToYember 20, ^ fully reported in another 
part of our present isstiek Before we pass on to consider 
tbe mm impoitant topics with wbicb Sir Henry Fowler 
dealt, it may be wall to refer briefly to a rather striking 
sentenoe which occurred towards the close of his address. 
He is reported to have said 

1 hate always denemy utmost to keep Indian affairs outside 
the range of party oontrorersy. 1 have felt it to be my duty, 
though at the cost of the most unsompulousmisiepremtatimi, 
to support in legislation and administration the Lidian policy 
of the Oovemnnent when 1 have considered it on the whole to 
be right. 

Misrepresentation must indeed be unscrupulous when 
it censures a statesman for supporting a policy which he 
considers to be right. But Sir H. Fowler appears to 
overlook the fact that he has frequently been criticised — 
in these columns and elsewhere— for failing to attack a 
polioy which ho undoubtedly considered to be wrong. 
We refer e8X>ecially to bis strange lack of vigour through* 
out the past two-and-a-half years in dealing with the 
two imx>ortaiit departments of policy in which the deci* 
sion of his colleagues and himself was flatly and hastily 
reversed by their successors — we mean in the matter* of 
Ohitral, and (though this was a leas glaring case) iu the 
matter of the Cotton Duties. Lord Salisbury’s Govern* 
nient, having determined upon a reversal of the policy 
of their predecessors ^th regard to Chitral, met Parlia* 
luent, after the General Flection , on August Id, 

But Sir Henry Fowhir not only did not take the oppor- 
tunity of moving an amendment to ^he Address, but 
actually did not make any speech at all on the subject of 
Qhitrai. More than that, he walked out of the lloust! of 
Commons when Sir W. Wedderbum’s aiuendment, calling 
for the evacuation of Chitral, was about to be reachect. 
The result was that Mr. Balfour was able to ap 2 )eal to 
Sir W. Wedderbum to jwstpone his amendment, and 
succeeded ultimat€4y in closuring it before it was dis«> 
cussed, on the gr oimd that the late Secretary’ for India 
“ has left the House.” The next opportunity for debate 
ai'ose on Scqdonjber 3, 189d, on the motion for going into 
Committee on the Indian Budget. On that occasion Sir 
H. Fowler did, indeed, make a speech. But he did not 
move an amendment, nor take a division ; and a critic so 
friendly and conspicuously fair as the Mandit^ter 
dian wrote: “ we do not irrofess to understand so spiritless 
“ a proceeding.” The worst of the spiritless i)roccediiig — 
or as we termed it, blank cartridge” — was that it pre- 
vented the Liberal members below the gangway, who had 
an amendment on the paper, from taking a division. 
The next emportuuity for discussion occurred at the 
meeting of Parliament in 1 898. In the meantime Lord 
George Hamilton and his colleagues had carried out their 
revolutionary polioy in Chitral. But again 8ir H. Fowler 
made no sign, and although Sir W. Wedderbum moved 
an amendment oondenming the occupation of Chitral, and 
regretting above all the violation of the Viceroy’s pro- 
clamation to the tribesmen, Sir H. Fowler would not 
tfdLO any part in the debate. Yet it was this debate that 
extract^ from Lord Gkorge Hamilton the ridiculous 
speech on the blessings of the forward ” movement 
which has since proved invaluable to the critics of the 
“ forward ” policy. 

Sir H, Fowler’s behaviour with regard to the reversal 
of his policy upon the Indian Cotton Duties has been 
much the same. In Parliament and in the country, on 
both of these important questions, he has shown all mong 
the most amassing reluotanoe to oritioise the policy of his 
sucoessor. It was hardly, therefore, to be wondered 
at that Lord George Hamilton, in his apologia of 


November 10 last, after wferriiig to/tho 

well-^timed denunetaftem of bk OUSsm 

John Morley and Mr. AsqpuA, imeS fteie 

words: ^ ^ ^ 

I am glad to know that Sir H. Fowte is lie 
have oha^ of thk question. 'He is a ; 

am much indebted for the suraiit I M m \ 

House of Oommons but also etmutos, on 
affecting India, and I am oonffdent that be wiU f»r ^ 
which will either reflect on the charaotar of 
add one iota to his troubles. 

This was, it seems to us, a singula4y maladroit 
on Lord G. Hamilton’s part to draw a red hi^rdbogA 
between Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith on one ride ai^; 
Sir H. Fowler on the other. On me following day fSk/ 
Daily News and the Daily CAronveie published an amUidng''" 
paragraph denying, ** on tbe best authority,^ that^tberifil 
was any truth in the suggestiou that ^ H. Fowler ' 
differed from his colleagues on the Front Opposltbn 
Bench on the Chitral question. Sir H. Fowler’s apeeoh ’ 
of November 20, although it was greeted with some 
appearance of jubilation by the Time9 and the Standardi 
seems on the whole to substantiate this announoemkit^ 

So far, at any rate, as the future is oonoemed, Sir H. 
Fowler plainly agrees with Mr. Morley an^ Mr. Asquil^ 
that the policy of the entire Liberal party with reference 
to the North-West Frontier is, and must be, the policy 6f 
Lord Lawrence. There is one passage in the admirable 
concluding portion of Sir H. Fowler's speech fofr which 
we are peculiarly grateful. He said : 

On political, on flnanoial, on administrative grounds, as 
well as upon the strategical grounds on which I am not 
competent to speak, but with respect to which I know the 
opinions of some of the greatest soldiers In Her Majesty’s 
forces, wo oppose the polioy, Iwwffver d{»gHi»$d^ which means 
the occupation and the annexation of the vast tract of country 
now hold by tlie tribes on the north-west. 

That is tbo point — ” w« oppose the ^lioy however dk- • 

guised,^' Lord G. llamflton said in his speech of 
November 10, ^*let us concentrate our streu^h aud 
“ attention on those routes and positions only 'vmioh are 
** essential to the fulfllmeiit of our obligations, and thus 
“ avoid disjiersion of force and annexation of territory.” 
Lord G. Hamilton deprecated “ annexation,” and the 
Daily News and the Weatminster Gazette fell into the trap. 
Sir H. Fowler knows better. He knows that the ** for- 
ward ” school is far too prudent and old-fashioned to 
advocate ‘ * annexation.’ * He knows that the * ‘ forward ’ * 
school seeks to attain its ends under more specious names 
which throw dust in the eyes of the discerning British 
elector. He therefore bids us, and bids us rightly, 
oppose the ‘‘ forward ” polioy “ however disguisfjd.” 

Un the second and subsidiary topic of the “ bre^h of 
faith ” involved in the retention of Chitral Sir H. 
Fowler’s 8|>eech was, as it was bound to be, less satis- 
factory, But here let us, at once, get rid of some of the 
cobwebs which have gathered about this topic ai dis- 
cussions in party newspax»ers. The issue is, obviously, a 
plain and simple issue of fact. When the Government of 
India in March, 1895, was about to de^atch an expedi- 
tion for the relief of Dr. Bobertson and his force in 
Chitral, it issued, not merely to the peoples of Swat and 
Bajaur, but also to the trilx^men of tbo ooirier generally, 
a proclamation guaranteeing that there shoiud Ifh no 
permanent occupation of territory, and no interference 
with the independence of the tribm. When the work of 
relief had been performed, Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, 
hastily reversing tbe policy of their predecessors, o^ered 
the occupation of Chitral, the construction of ^ military 
road from Peshawar to Chitral, and the fortification of 
military posts at Chakdara and the Malakand. In order- 
ing this' pdlicy, Lcird I^Usbury’s Cabinet violated the 
proclamation of March 14, 1895. They peipetrated, 



tistmA 






ol Tlifet MtffcUr ot u^imi of bktorf 

tMiIi Wtti^gasiittitf^off ' thmiei' abowt tW pdUk^ >«>bl6n 
ally otbfT pmonp^iid or did not contemplate or dkouwi 
^rerte tbe sbgfaiiMt <dmee But now observe 

the moment adoptod bjr Iierd G. Henulton^iuid by the 
lead^-WfUers of the l/Vmo and the These 

getttleiiieii set out to prove 'Uiat Sir H. Fowler, as Seei«e- 
of Stale lor Imfia, mnt a oonstd^able time in 
trith^ Htneell wta others whether h4t should 
sanction a policy involving a like breach of faith. They 
therefore prooe^ to the really grotesque oonelusion that 
Ixird G. Hamilton and his oolleagneB cannot possibly 
haee haem o^lt^ of n breach of because, if you 
p le a se , Sir Fowler and hia ooUsagues contemplated, in 
th^ judgement,^ a stmiiar breach of faith. It is as if a 
pzisoiier caught red**handed should seek to excuse' him*- 
sell <o» the (^ound that some other person liad contem* 
plsledt but on mature consideration had refrained from; 
tho' sasue crime. Now, for those' who, like ourselves, 
owei, so far as India is ooncerued, no allegiance to any 
|KditiMwl party — who ate not bound jurart in v^ha 
mtugfutri-^ihiB mode of reasoning is obviously devoid 
of the slightest ihred of value. The whole force of it, 
so far as it has any force at aU, is to suggest that Sir H. 
Fowler, being ^tarred — or, at any rate, having taken an 
unconsoionabTy long time before imSkiug up his mind not 
to be tarred --witli the same brush as Lord G. Hamilton, 
CBBnot decently accuse Lord G. Hamilton of breach of 
faith. But oven if this point were good against Sir H. 
Fowler, it would not be good against oven his colleagues 
in the late Liberal Government ; and it is merely absurd 
as against uuofhttial Liberals^ and the great mass of 
impartial Observers here and in India. After all, these 
pmrsonsl reorimmations are only of infinitesimal im- 
portance. Nothing* -certiiinly not a thoroughly con- 
temptible and cowardly endeavour to shift the ro- 
roomsilnlity to the subordinate Gnvemmont of Lord 
Elmn'^oan obliterate the act of perfidy for which Loid 
Siuisburr*8 Cabinet has made itself responsible. As for 
Sir H,. Fowler, wtj think that, upon the whole, he clears 
himself tolerably well. Ho took, no doubt, as wo pointed 
out overand over again in May, June and July, 1895, an 
unnecessarily and KU8|)iciously long time to decide that 
be would insist upon tluj observance of the Viceroy’s 
proclamation. Nor does he imiu-ove matters from bis 
own personal point of view when he tells us, as he docs 
now, that “ the que^stion was primarily a military one.” 
But when all is saiil and done, the fundamentHl fact 
remits that in the long run he resolvtjd upon a policy 
consistent with the proclamation, while Lord G. Hamilton 
lightly and hastily gave his mandate for a iK>licy flatly 
at variance with the proclamation. Sir 11, Fowler’s 
excuse for his dilitoriness is. it seems to us, worthy of 
consideration. He says in effect that he was assured by 
the Government of India that the tribes were i^rfectly 
willing to make a friendly bargain by which they would 
forego part of the rights ^aranteed by the ju-oclamation. 
Before dismissing the suggestion he consented that the 
Tvospects of such a bargain should be enquired into. 
But he never doubted that a really peaceable bargain of 
tbat kind could not be made, and subsequent events have 
proved terribly enough that he was right. They Imve^ 
by the same token, proved that his successor was in- 
excusably wrong. 


OKtmxm to Lobd G. HAJcatoir.— The Sttmdard wmte in a 
leading article on September 25; there are few revemee 
among those which have intemipted cmr reoord of snocess in 
India that might not he traced to the error of plactogf men, in 
yoeltions for which th^ are not conspicuously flirted.** 


mJB SHBOO Bim ^ 

IjT the yeir ot^ < meo&mlkm^ of 

India was a small i&aittet. lit WW tha total' 
and Obligatims ol IMia 

amounted only to Bz^ 32^750,000 raised in India and 
£1,734,000 raised in Hngland. On Itareh 31^ 13^^ 
these burdens had grown te He 113,300^000 and 
£114,000,000 respectively. During the sixty yeans 
Hx. 86,000,000 and £112,000,000 of debt have 
aooumidated. In those same stx^ years the Natunud 
Debt of tbe United Kingdom ms dimimahed fhom 
£350,000,000 to £650,000,000. In other words, 
£200,000,000 of debt have been dissipated. The con- 
trast is striking, but misleading. Let us exavtiiie 
the matter somewhat closely and see how far the 
implication, which the comparison between the two 
countries conveys, is justified by the facts, strxppsd 
ol ambiguous ciroumstanoes. 

In the first place, the year 1340 is atbad point of 
departure, as tbe fundamental change of Govem- 
ment, from the East India Oompanv to theOrosm, 
in 1857 makes it impossible to institute legitimate 
oomparisons in financial matters between years 
divided by that change. Nor would 1357 or 1358 
be a desirable point of departure. India was then 
in the throes of the great Mutiny, whieh, happening 
under John Company’s rule, had to be paid for in 
the first years of the new government. In tbe 
three years 1857-8 — 1859-60, there were deficits of 
Ex. 7,s60,000, Ex, 13,580,000, and Ex. 10,770,000, 
making Ex. 2 1 0,000 in the aggregate; and the 
total debt, if one reckons the rupee at par, increased 
from Ex. 69,500,000 to Ex. 98,100,000. There was 
a further rapid increase in the next two years — 
when the total debt reached Ey. 107,500,000 — 
foUowed by as rapid a decline to Ex. 98,500,000 in 
1864. The year 18G0, therefore, seems to be a 
reasonable point from which to set out in an in- 
vestigation r>f the growth of Indian indebtedness 
under British rule. 

In the next place, one must bear in mind that the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom and the 
Public Debt of India are not alike in all things, and^ 
therefore, not comparable without qualification and 
analysis. The former is almost entirely a war deM 
pure and simple, representing unreproductive ex- 
penditure of public money in the past. The latter 
is largely made up of capital expenditure on publie 
works of a more or less reproductive nature, chiefly 
railways and irrigation works. Thenoatter is further 
complicated. A large portion of the Indian raUway 
debt has been raised in sterling, the interest cm 
which, owing to the heavy fall in the exchange 
value of the rupee, has become a crushing burden 
ou the railway undertakings of Government. Thus 
these ** reproductive ” pubKc works do not, aa a^ 
matter of fact, pay their way. Now the burden of 
a National Debt is the annual interest ebarge. 12 
capital invested in ]public works cannot or does aotv 
earn the neoessaiy interest tbe praetieal resnlt ta 
the taxpayer ia not easily disting&liable from tiM 
which supervenes on an inmeiwe cd tiomm 
debt — taxes must be imposed to pay the annual 
charge. Keejung these considerations in xaind,^one' 


may now analyae the of the Indian Pnblio 

Debt Iroth the vyear ended April 90, 1S60, to the 
ended Unnoh SI, ISM. 

Tk» leUowieig tehle ehewB .hew the debt haa 
grown in the hmt tbirip-eiz years 

Beanic .Djssi' of Iitdia. 




Year. 

Fondad. 

Unfonded. 



Total. 


Bx. 

Bx. 

Bx. 

1860 



71,969.460 

1666 

63,564,999 

7,872,282 

71,437,251 

1«76 

72,772,9*1 

7,818,028 

80,091.004 

1386 

92,708,982 

8,013,408 

1 100,717.480 

1396 

103,788,928 

1 

14,840,388 

1 118,435,296 


j JnJSnffiand, 


£ 

20,138,000 

26,946,400 

49,797,038 

73,806,621 


In the above table the important points are these. 
The increase of tibe unfunded debt is more than 
Booounted for by the growth of Savings Bank 
Deposits from nothing in 1860 and 1866 to 
Bx. 11,280,009 in 189(>. Practioally the debt was 
stationary ii’om 1860 to, 1866, so that the whole 
increase since 1860 has taken place in the last 
thirty years. In the last thirty years, that is, 
since 1866, no less than forty crores of rupees — 
lix. 40.000,000 — have been added to the funded debt 
in India, and £87,000,000 to the sterling debt in 
England. These are gigantic sums borrowed in a 
very short period of time. Let us see what India 
has to show for these loans. 

Prior to 1867-8 the Government of India’s capital 
^expenditure on railways and irrigation works had 
all been met out of revenue — [see Finance and 
lievenue Accounts of the Government of India for 
1895-6, at p. 195] — consequentljrthe public debt of 
India in 1866 ^ay be taken to be a debt unrepro- 
duetive in ohaj^ter, and of the kind wbich it is 
desirable to diminish rather than increase. Since 
1866 the following sums have been spent on the 
oonstrnotion of railways or irrigation works, or in the 
purchase, etc., of railways — from borrowed money, 
t\e», from money “not charged against revenue” — 
namely, Bx. 96,746,735 and £33,553,451* The ac- 
count, then, stands thus : — 

New debt created einw 1866 . . Kx.40,000,0(K) £87,000,000 

Invested in reproductive public 

works since 1866 06,750,000 33,500,000 

Eeproduotive capital expendi- 
ture greater (+) or less (-“) — 

tbM iuerease of debt . . . . -f-Bx.ftO, 7 50,000 — £53, 500,000 

!Ehe position, then, is this. In thirty years the 
(^vemment of India have raised £53,560,000 of 
sterUng debt for general purposes over and above 
some £33,500,000 incurred speoihcally in purchase 
or in redemption of liabilities, purchase, etc., of 
railways. Out of &is £53,500,000, at the 

dfffpreni toUb ef Mfehan^e frwmling at fAa time9 the 
different fkarUans ef thuB total sum were raised far 
mere than JRo?. 53,500,000-— out of this £53,500,000, 
Bx. 56,750,0100 has l^en applied to the construction 
pt rep^uetire pubUo woris. What has beocuae of 
balance 7 We will illustrate on? xaeanixig. 
During tibe 11 years 1884-.5— 1894-5, the sterlmg 
4aibt of India was increased by sonm £46,000,000, 
mt&e up of yearly bomwings varybg in amount 


b0m. notibixtf 

only about £22,09^43^ ;ima 
the pnerimae, 

£24,000,000 was, to alt intents and 
xnmitted to ^Zndia and 13m 
there in rupees. 01aai3|>^i]i recent yim 
remitted to India wodld prodm 
Bx. 1,000,000. Thus, in 189.4-5 
sterling debt was raised. This at riie awerage^ Sdln 
of exchange for the year (1 riqpeex:;13*0d.) was the 
equivalent of Bx. 10,802^12. A sias|^e cmiiat^ 
for each year 1884-5 — 16d4-'5 wiU show ttiat xn 
the aggregate this £24,000,000, borrowed in Bug* 
land, practically produced 36,000,000 in Tndia. 
Obviously, if £lr:!E8. 16, £1,000,000 sterling raised 
in England, whether applied to the ordinary pur- 
poses of Gevernment or to redeeming debt (whether 
gold or silver), and whether remitted to India or 
used in reduction of the Seoretaiy of Sisters 
drawings in bills on India, must either produce 
Bx. 1,600,^000 in India on exdliaxige, or— which comes 
to the same thing-^tfree that amount in the hands 
of the Government of India for other purposes. 
Boughly speaking, then, and taking into account' the 
iluctuations in the rate of exchange, the £53,500^000 
added to the general gold debt since 1806 may be 
taken to have produced at least twenty crores over 
and above its par equivalent in rupees — in other 
words, a total sum of Bx. 73,500,000. 

What then has happened is this. The Govern^ 
ment of India haa to account tor an addition to 
the debt in thirty years of Bx. 40,000,001) and 
£87,000,000. If these two sums of different de- 
nominations are unjustifiably added together-— e 
practice in favour at the India Office, (see p. 195 
of the Finance Accounts quoted above)— and 
called Bx. 127,000,000, and a set-off claimed lor 
Bx. 130,250,000 expended on public works, it looks 
as if more money had been invested in reproductive 
public works than had been added to the debt— as 
if, in fact, the unreproductive debt had been reduced 
by an aliquot transfer to the reproductive category 
of this apparent difference of Bx. 3,250,000 in favour 
of the Government of India. This, and far more 
than this, is indeed the claim put forward by the 
Government of India. But analysed as we have 
analysed it the matter works out as follows : — 

ArrucATioN of Deiit Ossatei) 18G6-96. 
Sterling Debt created for and 
applied to specific reproductive £33,500,006 

outlay ■■■.i. — 

Balance of sterling debt raised, \ 

namely, £53,500,000, and ( 73,500,000 

applied to Bupee expmiditure, ( ’ ’ 

equals, say J 


Ex. 73,500,000 


equals, say ) 

Add new Bupee debt created i -p^ 
ainceisee.. .. .. | »i. ^0,000,000 

Total new debt to aooovnt lor. . Sx.l 18,500,^800 


Inreated in reproductive pablic \ 
wiMdu over aad above apeeifis r 
ateading oi^pital onttay ahoam i 
above . • • • • • / 

Xaeraaie at Debt tnoover^ by re- ) 
productive capital outlay. . ) 


750^1008 


E*. 16,750,800 



INDIA 


376 ^ 




Nor is this alL To ibis nuist be added the increaae 
of iRx. 7|000,000 in the unfunded debt, wUoh is as 
maoh debt as the funded portion. In this way, 
one amTea at a total increase of public debt of 
Bx. .28,750,000^ over and abore each increase as has 
been inTSsted in reproductive public works. Where 
has that money gone ? We put the question in this 
form because owing to a series of operations with 
the sterling, and rupee debt on tbe one hand, and 
reproductive and unreproductive debt on the other, 
Ae Government of India claim to show a reduction 
in the unreproductive debt, as thus : — 

CnASSlFXOATXOK OF PERMANENT DeBT IN InDIA 
AND IN EnQLANI). 

^hlte worh. Other purposes. Total. 

Bx. and £. Bx. and £. 

1866 G?5,564,999 63,564,999 

1896 164,227,544 63,465,116 217,692,660 

Now this extraordinary result has been brought 
about in the main by treating Bx. 1,000,000 spent in 
India on public works as a set-off to £1,000,000 of 
debt raised in England. Seeing that each million 
pounds has during the last ten years produced 
anything from Rx. 1,300,000 to Rx. 1,800,000, the 
question arises, what has been done with the 
product of exchange ? 

^ There is yet another point. Since 1866 over 
eighteen ororea — Rx. 18, 000, 000 — have been invested 
in railways or irrigation works out of revenue. In 
some mysterious way this capital is charged with 
the current rate of interest on the Government debt, 
and^ debited to the railway undertakings, but 
credited to the general debt account, with the result 
that this latter is made to wear an unduly favour- 
able aspect. Altogether, look at it how we may 
there is something which wants a good deal of 
explanation in connexion with the rapid increase 
during the last 30 years of the Indian Public debt. 
Here is a final summary of the figures. 

The Indian Debt and Public Works 
Expenditure, 1866 — 1896. 

Moneys tercivtd. Moneys invesUd. 

apecificiiUy i £ 

appropriated 33,600,000 Expenditure .. 33.600,000 

Balance of tttorling Rx. 

loans, i.tf., Rx. : Public works .. 90,760,000 

£63,600,000=^73,600,000 Do. from ro- 
Rupee loans .. 40,000, 000< renne .. 18,000,000 

Increase unfunded ' Balance tc» Ije ac- 

debt .. .. 7,000,000 counted for .. 23,750,000 

Prom revenue .. 18,000,0001 

B x. 138,500,000 : Rx. 1 38,500,000 

Towards this sum of nearly twenty-four crores 
(Rx. 24,000,000) tihe net deficit of the thirty years 
only contributes a orore and a half, Rx. 1,530,000. 
How then has aU this money, the product of a low 
exchanj^, been absorbed ? In the limits of a single 
article it is not possible to do justice to so difficult 
and intricate a subject as the Indian debt, but we 
have said eno ugh to show that the subject is well 
worth study. We hope to return to the subj^t in 
another place ” in the near future. 


“ENGLAND AND INDIA” 

MR. ROMKSH OHUNDER BXJTPS BVQOiEBmsm 
FOR THE FUTURE. •' 


“ The object which we placed before ourselves in 
undertaking this little work was to show that the 
administration of India is determined by the oumnt 
of opinions in England, that process in India is 
stimulated by English progress, and that the history 
of India under British rule is shaped bv those great 
influences which make for reforms in Europe.” So 
writes Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt in the concluffing 
chapter of his little volume “ England and India,” 
which has lately been published in London 
Messrs. Cbatto and Windus. Mr. Dutt undoubtedly 
proves bis point, and very many readers in England 
and in India will, we hope, make themselves familiar 
with his vigorous sui'vey of progress in India during 
the past hundred years. To our thinking, however, 
the most interesting part of his book is his series of 
suggestions for the future. These are given in his 
concluding chapter, whic]|^ might well be reprinted 
in pamphlet form and circulated widely both in 
Englana and in India. 

A GREAT GONSOLA'JTON.” 

Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, wo may remind our 
English readers, is no fanatical partisan, nor 
ignorant amateur. He is one of those formidable 
people who are called “ experts.” An Indian 
member of the Indian Civil Service, he attained the 
high posts of Officiating Comiaissioner in Orissa, 
and Superintendent of Orissa Tributary States in 
India. Ho was for some time a member of the 
Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and his books upon “ Civilisation in Ancient 
India” and kindred subjects have made his name 
well known to serious students of Indian affairs. 
What such a man has to say with reference to the 
future of British administration in India deserves a 
respectful and attentive hearing. India,” he says, 
** has advanced with England, has occasionally 
blundered with England, but has in the long run 
moved onwards, however slowly, in the path of 
progress chalked out by England.” 

To the people of India (Mr. Dutt oontinueH) this is a jneat 
consolation. We feel assured by the knowledfte tiiat we have 
thrown in our lot with a nation, not only one of tho greatest on 
earth, but also one of the most projjpressive. We feel assured 
by tbe belief that, under tho wise dispensation of Providence, 
the progress of England is our progress, England's gain our 
gain. And we fool assured by the idea, whioh is as true as it 
is encouraging, that every generation of English statesmen 
necessarily exert their influence on Indian admiuistration, that 
their endeavours stimuiato our progress, their successes iMd to 
our reforms. 

INFLUENTIAX POLITICAL BODIBB. 

Mr. Dutt takes his stand neither with the forlorn 
and faint-hearted pMimiats nor with the extareme 
and unreasoning optimists. He prefers ihe safe 
middle ground of rational optimism. The unreason- 
ing optimists desire no farther progress. They are 
anndyed by any criticism, however moderate. In 
their view, a ihdtightful Indian , is dieloyied and 
political bodies are necessarily seditious. Mr. Diitt 
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thinks that unreasoning optimism makes a mistake 
here. 

lUskily viewed, the influenUal politioal bodies ia India are 
tbe scRn^peei eupporte ol the British rule. Those bodies cm- 
Moitfae leaders of the Indian oommtmities, educated, intelli- 
gent, loyal by their own interests, interpreters between the 
mlers and the people, men who have ererTi^ing to gain by tbe 
oontimumoe of the British rule, men who hare staked every- 
thing on that rule, men who have everything to lose by the 
severance of India horn England. Their view of things is not 
always the oihoial view ; and it is a gain, therefore, when the 
ofHoifil view is so constantly and prominently plaoed before tbe 
public, that the non -official view should also find some expres- 
sion. Their oritioism is not always pleasant to officials ; but 
public criticism is always beneficial to tbe cause of good 
government, and it is a notable fact that the administration is 
purest in those parts of India where public criticism is the 
strongest. They do not speak with the knowledge of details 
which officials can justly lay claim to ; but their general views 
and opinions ard not necessarily wrong, and it is a gain to 
know what the views of Ihe leaders of the people are. It 
would be a wise policy, tberoioro, to treat the infiuontial 
political bodies in India with courtesy and respect even when 
their suggestions cannot bo accepted ; it would be an unwise 
Vplie^ to repress or discredit them in the eyes of the nation. 
To discredit or rex)reHs them would be to allew opportunities to 
wilder spirits, who are kept down by the itiflnencc of the 
educated classes. It would bo exchanging criticism which wo 
hoar, and methods of work which we see, for less educated 
and less logitimaio critioiiun which wo shall not hear, and 
darker luethods of work which we shall not see. The worst 
enemies of England could nob devise a policy more disastrous 
to her interests ; and sections of English politicians and of the 
English press, whicli are softking to discredit and repress the 
movements of the educated, loyal, and intelligent communities 
of India, are playing into the bands of England’s enemies, and 
are oreatiug (fifiioultios for the British rule in India. 

** THE POVEKTY OV 

Mr. Dutt Bays that the gravest difficulty v^hlch 
English administrators in India have to face lies in 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the people. 
Four -fifths of the population depend upon agri- 
culture, and except in Bengal, which is blessed with 
the permanent s^tlemeut, most of them are in the 
hands of moneylenders. No doubt official figures 
point to an increase of what is called **the trade of 
India.*’ But this (as, by the way, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji has never ceased to contend) is really 
English trade with India and in India : 

Among the many blos.siugs which England has conferred 
on India, the encouragement of Indian industries is not one. 
The increase in the value of imports into India really means 
that the manual industries of India have died out in an unequal 
competition with the steam and machinery of England. And 
the increase in the value of exports from India means that 
vast quantities of food and raw material have to be sent out 
from India to pay for imported English goods. In the early 
days of the Company’s rule, fabrios produced by Indian 
weavers supplied the markets of Europe, and men still living 
oan remember the days when every village in the weaving 
dUtiiots bad its looms, and millions of Indian weavers were 
supported by that profitable industry. Ilow this industry was 
jpradually strangled and destroyed, first by protective duties 
unposed on Indian goods in England, and then by an unequal 
oompetitian ; how Indian weavers who were content with 
threepence or fourpence a day found themselves ruined by tbe 
cheaper products of English looms ; and how the weaver 
oofumnnities of India were compelled to atanion their trade, 
and to depend on agriculture or petty trade, or on humble and 
ill-paid appointments in public or private offices— *aU this forms 
one of the saddest chapters in the history of British India, 
What happened to ib 0 weavers has also happened to the other 
indnstriei dsme. 

Bimilsrly» railway! and oanying steamera in India 
have been oonstruoted with En^ieh capital, and Ae 


interest and profit come to Eiiglan^ and H new 

products like teit «re now .grnwUi in 

grown mostly by Englisb cosQ^anieia 

public works, carried on or oaiilid<eu^^ 

witk its own capitali flj?e eridfnco.ol.t^^ 

prosperity of the people. ]^ihe oeiio of 

are profitable inYestmeats of Eaglieb 

while they undoubtedly benefit India in a w 

ways* they have not secured the object ot malted^y 

improving the oonditiem of the agrtc^tnsal am 

artisan classes in India.” 

THE EIBST KBMKOT— PBEMAWEirr SETTLESfEKT* 

The first remedy which Mr. Dutt sug^sts is a 
permanent limitation of the State demand iroxn the 
soil. This remedy was adopted in Bengal hard 
Oornwallis a century ago, and was proposed by 
Lord Canning for all India after the famine of 1800. 

So long as fresh revenue settlements are made eveiy fhirtyt 
twenty, or fifteen years, securing an increase in the denisad 
from the soil, it is idle to talk of improvement in the materiat 
condition of the pec^e of India. A severe famine is desolStinig 
the greater part of India in the present year, but the setllemeint 
ofiioer is still at his work. A lam increase in tile Btate 
demand has been obtained from the Central Provinces of India 
and a large increase is expected in the Provinces of Orissa, 
where settlement operations are now proceeding. It were wi^ 
if the people of the Central Provinces and of Orissa were 
assured that this large increase is the last, that henceferward 
England desires the cultivators of India to reap tbe husreaae In 
the income from the soil. A permanent limitation to the Btate 
demand from the soil would be a fitting gift from tl^r 
graciems Queen-Empress in this year of the Biamond Jubilee 
to the impoverished people of India. ^ 

THE SKCONH ItBMEDY — HEDUOTION OF EXPEHniTlTRE, 

It is sometimes said that if the State demand 
from tbe soil be thus limited it will be impossible to 
meet tbe growing ezpendituro of India. That brings 
us to tbe second remedy — ^reduction of expenditure, 
especially of tbe military expenditure which is 
largely due to expeditions and defence works caarried 
out in pursuit of Imperial policy outside the limits 
of India. Mr. Bomesh Chunder Dutt cites once 
again the important evidence given before Lord 
Welby’s Commission by Sir Henry Brackenbury, 
and suggests that the Imperial Exchequer should 
pay to the Indian Exchequer not a fixed annual 
grant but a fixed proportion of the entire military 
expenditure of India : — 

We would prop(^, therefore, that Great Britain should pay 
some fixed proportion, however small it might be, of the entire 
military oxp^diture of India. This would give the taxpayers 
of Great Britain a control, which Indian taxpayers cannot arid 
for, over the entire Indian military expenditure. Sir Henry 
Brackenbury baa said that if the question cd the Indian 
frontier was done away with altogether, the Indian army 
might be reduced by 20, COO Britiidi troops and 50,000 Indian 
troops. This means about a third of the entire Indian army. 
Equitably and reasonably, therefore, England might) be asked 
to pay a third share of the entire muitory expenditure of 
India. But if she pays even a fourth or a fifth of that 
expenditure ihe would perceptibly relieve the Indian taxpayer. 
And the relief would oome less from the contribution, dueotly 
made, than frtun the control over Indian miUtary ^expenseH 
which English taxpayers would then jealously exercise. 
From the nature of things Idke Ltdiau taxpayer cannot exerdse 
that ooutroi. When the Viceroy and tbe Cknnmaiider-in-Ohief 
oonsider some new ea^enditiue neojtssary, there is ii6 authority 
in India to ask the reason why, <9 

But of course ” ike wkole eulbject of ludiau finances 
requu^ tke most omrfol oonrideratiom” The 
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Borne are a Um aubjeot in themselTes. 

Tbe anmat ex|»om frem lEtidia exceed Cfae annual 
importe of mercliandifie apd treMore by over 
£$Sv;OOO)()0OV For this exoecs of' exports oxer 
porta India reoeiTea no connnendal eqniTalent^* it ie 
a steady drain on the resonieea of Inma. 

— bbsosm ik ABHxnisTiiATrox* 

& fOWtHS md in eeate of gcnremment the adminia- 
trative machinery haa undoubtedly undergone aome 
recent change. But in rural tracts the one-man 
rule set up by Warren Hastings remains practic- 
ally unaltered after the lapse of over a century. 
Eapecially Mr. Dutt mentions the need for a 
change in <^the cotQprdbensive and fantastically 
variegated powero” of the District OBoer. His 
position in relation to the administration of justice 
Is merely grotesque : — 

The dintriot officer is the head of the police in his district ; 
he directs investigation into heinous eases : he receives and 
peruses diarira sent up by investifrating polioe-offioers ; he 
IdsnaiB his opinion of a case from the pemsal of tliese police 
diaries ; and if the case api^ars t<i him 1x) he true, he directs 
the case to bo sent up for trial. When the case comes up, the 
diatriot officer sends it to one of his ovm subordiniitc magis- 
trates for tr^, and he prosecutes the case through a sub- 
oidinate police-officer. If the fmbmrdinate maiinAtrato who 
tries the case is what is known in India as a second-class or a 
third-class magistrate* and if he convicts the prisrmer, the 
priseow’s appeal lies to the dist rict officer. We shall suppose, 
that hie appeal is rejected, and a sentence of hard labour on 
him is confirmed : the district officer is again the head of the 
local gaol, and sees how the prisoner is worked in gaol. To 
sum up, the district officer is the pfdice officer who directs the 
police investigation ; he is tiio supeinor magistrate who has the 
prisoner tried by his own subordinate ; he is the prosecutor 
who prosecutes the prisoner; ho is tlie appellate oouri who 
hears the appeal if the prisoner is tried by a second or third- 
class magistrate ; and he is the Lead-gaolor who superintends 
the prisoner's work in the gaol. 

Oua is not mirpTised to read that this arrangement 
is needlessly making British administration un- 
popular in Indian districts. It is not the fault of 
the men, hut of the methods. Here, also, Mr. Dutt 
calls attention to the need of entrusting the people 
in villages \^dth some powers to deal with purely 
village concerns. 


mufartlie Britliffinde, bat of tesrest uttdl^ a 
m«kt frinned forty yieiirs ago, and whioh no loi^ger sm Hm 
oirnttmiatenoM of the ptssent day. There is dshgdr ia 
ag gc r atf pg tids feeling, but ft Were folly to dhtee bur ms t6 it 
altogef&er. dnd the secret of feeH^ of tesreet is 
that odttoated Indisn opinion and flenthnent aiul atnHtfiak am 
struggling against that cast-iron form of administratioh wfddli 
has not expanded with the times. Indian ophaoh seeks to be 
heard, and is not heard ; Indian feeling seeks to be represeitted, 
and ia not represented. It is easy to condenm tide desire' aai 
dkeontent, or oven dirioyalty, but Baglishmea must k&bW 
that it is neither one nor the other. It is a natural feelteg 
produced by antiquated methods of ^vemmont after the 
ooutriry has outgrown those methods. It is a fteling which 
BnglisWen woidd have felt to-day, if the old system ci 
representetion had not been reformed by the Acts of 18^, 
1867, and 1884. 

“ TUB ONE WEAK POINT.*’ 

The ntie weak point in Bngliidi administration in India is 
that want of sympathy which Elphinstune deplored sixty >oar8 
ago, that want of touch with the people which keeps the 
Government, ignetrant of tbeir real wants and feelings, that 
want of intimate local knowledge which loads even a wise ad- 
ministration into blunders and mistakes which sometimes result 
in serious consequences. It is possible to remove this want by 
inviting the representatives of the people themselves to co- 
operate more largely in the work of administration, and it is 
}K>8sible to enlist the natural ambition of leading Indians, the 
growing aspirations of educated Indians, and the willing 
advocacy of the }>r6HH itself in tlio cause of British administra- 
tion, instead of estranging them by an exclusive jadicy. An 
exclusive policy is, imder the* present, circumstance'*, both 
weakness and folly ; a ^wlicy of recognising the just iufiuenues 
and aspirations of the people is a jsdicy of strfmgth as well as 
of wisdom. Tbe former p<die.y makes the British ndministrn- 
tion liable to en’ors and mistakes, and makes the entire public 
opinion of tlie (ionntry keen and eager to criticise tlK>se mis- 
tfikes. The latter policy would lessen the chunks of mistakes, 
and would enlist the public opinion of India iri the work of 
rectifying those mistakes. The former policy nefidlessly 
creates difficulties by excluding tho people^s co-operation 
and estranging their public opinion ; the latter policy would 
smooth tho work of administratiou l»y throwing it partly on 
the people themselves, and would oulist Indian public opinion 
in the cause of Indian administration. The former is a diffi- 
cult and a thankless task; the latior won* a bo an easy and 
a grateful task. 


MR. COURTNEY ON INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


THE EOUKTIT KEMKDY— (JIVE INDIANS A BEAJ. 

SJXAKE IN THE ADMlNlSTTlATION. 

A benevolent administration such as India enjoys 
is the first essential for the well-being of a country, 
but it is also essential that the people should have a 
real and important share in conducting that ad- 
ministaration.*’ This can be done in two ways: 
(a) ifi fulfilling repeated British pledges with refer- 
ence to the admission of Indians into the higher posts 
in the Qovemment of their own country ; and (i) in 
extending the principle of representation. There is, 
Mr. Dutt says, no nobler or more devoted body of public 
servairts in the world than the English admi^strators 
who have undertaken the government of India, ^^but 
it is nc reflection against these alien rulers to state 
that frequent and sexious mistakes might be avoided, 
and mcm complete snecess in civti administration 
might he seou^, U they availed themselves to a 
greater extent than th^ have yet dime of tihe. 
opinion, the advioei, and tlia oo-iqpmtion of the 
eiughtetted leegdere of 1ifae<peofde.’’ 

A fteUsg of unrest Is peroepilble in India, not of ^jareet 


We extract the following important and sugges- 
tive passage from the speech delivered by the 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P., at Fowey, on 
October 30 : — 

For two years he had served on the Boyal Oommistdon 
which had been enneidering the^ financial pomtkrn of India. 
In the course of a few monthe they would be arriving at some 
conclusion. But whatever that ftonolusion might be, it was no 
false auiifupation to say that they would confirm the belief 
that India was an extremely poor counteyf and the difficulty of 
raising revenue to meet the expenditore was one prosmg 
always upon the Indian Government, and at ^e present time 

pressing more severely than ever This opened up a^ 

largei' question. After all, what was this Government cf 
India to whom we were bound to defer, even if w© thought 
they were wrong P Who were these ten or adosen ppmtleBm' 
who governed India P Who appointed' themiP How were' 
they trained P What were thtrir special quatifioations P Hew. 
were these 800 millions of people ruled P Ho did not intend to 
enter upon that queetiou now, but it was a ^tsrixMW qnentiini, 
whi<k would have to be vety deeply eoasidsred. They 
not very well have Iniiia govsmed by e« i 

Oommons, ehoosuig its own Government, jpet ^aa filhe JHdtilii' 
House of CkiBamene ckose ilte.Gevei!iiittsnt at heme; iQihMv 
were not ripe lor that vet. Nor ixmld Xadte ^ 

the Brithh House of Oomame as the TJuited Kfiigdm was 


^ PcMef .OoBiaMnflmiUa 
:«l ei««f 4imt 

'4mbM wt Mitt to jofM iMf* And io 'iSkUMa, 

W&iolii midd'<9QQiMpj 

}mt it, wai}d Mid dBiitiifilli.9Mi7 

.!l%ii 'ciMMpiiLt 

Bmmmtfy Iamt liwr* jput .thin >oni did ai«fc teovr 
"'wring ^riMotipna ^ wlii^ we lied ao eurety, wis 
MPttiM ^al igratiMi #f ^roWMnent lor ladio* 3^ .Hooae of 
OowMiaiM twrer ooald do it, .beoMMe it wao olMidy oaer- 
bunifiaied witbyweifli, «»d to na d e rt it ke to go?em India direotly 
wcMid ifilejlibly But that great qneetion woiild 

'Ikweto bo oooiliderid ; wnd^ilatoome future tisee it to 
lot to have to addreee tbom on tfaequesUou of the goTenunegat 
of India and tba jptxMem of bow to &iug that , government into 
relation with modem life and flemire eome Interpretation of 
.native oninUm and Home authority lor eduea^ lilnglish 
opinion, he wan confident he should m rewarded with the same 
attention and the aame mtelligenoe they had given him that 
night. (Oheera.) 


THE “FO»WAED» FEONTIEE POLICY. 

SIR HENRY FOWLER BREAKS SILENCE. 

The Bight Hon. Sir H. H. Fowler, M.P., addressing his 
eonstitaentB at Wolverhampton on Saturday, November 20, 
said: — 

The chairman has already indicated to you what is going to 
be the particular topic on wliieh I am going to speak to you 
to-night, and it is a topic, as be said, of great importance * As 
Mr. Mender has said, there are many grave questions which 
are occupying public attention, and in the foremost place is 
the oonfiict which is now raging on the North-West frontier 
of India. (Hear, hear.J The naiioti has been thrilled with 
the records of heroic courage which have upheld tlie proud 
traditiouH of the British army and displayed the unfiinohing 
loyalty of those Indian troops who rank among the bravest 
soldiers in the service of the Queen. (Cheers.) But the 
strength and unanimity of this national fetiling neoessitates 
fiAmc reconsideration of the iKilioy with which in the {last, and 
1 am afraid in the future, this brilliant campaign is involved. 
The office which I hold in the late (Tovemmeut reiiuires that I 
should take my share, and it is no small share, of the responsi- 
bility for the action which our sueoessors have reversed and 
censured. In this o^troversy, as in all controversies, the first 
step is to ascertain me facts, and us many of the oriticisms 
upon the conduct of my colleagues and myself ignore or mis- 
represent lM)th facts and dates, I am >x)und us brictly as I can 
to go into some detail in telling the story of the events which 
preceded the outbreak which it is now the duty of the Indian 
Government to suppress. (Hoar, hear.) On January 1, liJ96, 
the native ruler of Chitral was aasiissinated hy order of his 
lyrother. A British ofiieer represeutiug the Government of 
India was in Chitral with a small escort when the murdm: took 
place, and to him the awnrper sent a deputation asking to be 
recognised as his brother’s successor. The reply was that the 
question would be referred to the Government of Indie, whose 
orders must be awaited. In the meantime a detuohmeut of 
eoldim was sent to Chitral, and Hr. (now Bir George) Robert- 
aon, who was the political agent at headquarters, started for 
Chitral. Hearrivedon February 1. In the interval a native chief, 
who was no doubt an acoomi^ioe in the conspiracy, invaded the 
6ta;te of Chitral with a large force. Sir George Robertson took up 
his position in the fort, and the troops aooompanying him made 
up a.gani(icni of nearly 400 men. Farther fl^bting took place, 
andoar]^ in March Sir George and his ganisem were besieged. 
On Masoh fi 1 was inlonaad of the neoessity of an expedition 
to resemaSur G. Bobacteoa, and on that day I telegraphed to 
the Governaient of India sathoriBing them lo take any action 
that they loight deem necessary to secure the safety of the 
MtiMki force. iObrnn.) «Thoia men were there, representing 
Ihiir Qwean and eoant^, and we were bound at all cost to 
give them ^roMthm. That was the Svst oonsidoraticni of the 
wMMMMl. ,^iSear« hearO The Indian Gevenuaant, with 
nt <anoe mabatoed a huege amy-^eome 
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feae, of the first haiioiteoe not to xsaitiBSt 
them, but, M paesiUe, to eewiBe fibeir fitiMllj 
To attain this objeiot tiie procdamaticii aboat wteib SO “lUliili 
oantrovem has raged was issued, in the salddle Of 
That jproeianwtion . stated, to timt notice luid bean 
the chief oi tba beeiegliig army that mtos hb rMtod feto 
Chitral by April 1 the Qomament el India would uss' tooeM 
compel him ; aaeondly, that the sole object of toGovefBament 
was to put an end to the . present and to prevent any dataspe 
unlawful j^greeaion on Chitral territory ; tmrd^, that as,aQ0& 
as that object had been attained tbe force w<mld Imwithmrim; 
fourthly, that the Govamment bad no intentioa cf peniiiswiiify 
oocttipying any territory through whioh they paaiiea^(bbisga ) - ■ 
or of interfering with the independence of the tribes ; and, 
fiftlily, that they would scrupulously avoid any acts of hostilfiy 
towards the tribesmen so long as they on their part refrioBaa 
from attacking or impeding in any way the march of thu 
troops. (Cheers.) I may say 1 was aware of tiie ganeml 
purport of this proclamation, but I did not receive ue text" 
until April 2. 

Tin xBSjma of tbb pxocLAHATioir. 

Without discussiDgat present the effect of this proolamatioiit 
it is not umimpoirtant to conaider what it wag then tmdMEabood 
to mean. In the Tium of March 23 their eorrespondent in 
a telegram describes the prodamatiem as stating mat we did 
not intend to annex any texvitoxy, ” but merely to compel the 
invading chief to evacuate Chitral.” A few days li^, on 
March 28, Mr. Gteor^ Curzon, who had been Under Semetary 
of State for India in Lord Salisbury’s Administration, and 
whose authority on all Eastern qui^ons is ex<BpptiotiaU 
high, wrote to the Tifm§ cm the Situatiem in Chitral, and in 
that letter he says : I see that the Indian Government hove 
issued a f^oolaraation to the tribes to say that as soon as ihoy 
have attained their object in Chitral the Brltirii force Wall be 
witbdravm, and that there is no intention of oecupymg the 
intervening territory. Of course, this may be teohidmilly 
true ; but if this proclamation moana, as it will undoubtedly 
be interpreted to mean, that having opmdupriio nisrmiHffl 
and inevitable route to Chitral, we are going to allow it again 
to be closed, it will be dtfii<^t to find words in whaw to 
describe the melancholy fatuity of such a decision.** A 
perfectly fair <»iticism on Mr. Curzon’s part, but you see 
what it involves. (Hear, bear.) The Indian Government in 
their despatch dated April 17 state that ” a proclamation was 
issued to the people of Swat and others on the Peshawar 
frontier, announcing tbe intention and object of Government, 
assuring them that we did not intend to permanently occupy 
any territory through whioh the force might pass or intonlere 
w^ the indepondeuce of the tribes, and promismg frieotdly 
treatment to all those who did not oppose the marrii of the 
troops.” The same despatch further states that after .the 
issue of the prooUtmaiion the authorities at once commenoed 
negotmtiotts with the Swatis and other tribes concerned, and 
explained the aituation to them ; that our agent baTt^ieomt 
that smne of the other tribes had been recalled toihrir homes, 
he was authorised to explain to the people the punsort of 
the proriaination ; and that one of the principal bhiefeJaiiid, on 
receipt of the proclamation, openly declared himself a fiimd 
of the Goveenment. Thus, we have frontthe press, firam tile 
official Oj^osltiou tbcough the responrihle representaittve In 
the House of Ckwomons of the India Office in the preceding 
Government, Itom the Government of India, and I earn the 
action of some of the ttibefiinen, what was the general 
im pt eee Um of the meaningof .the preebmatien. (Hear, fieer.) 

1 need not reoall the hriUianlHiterynf Ihedefence and vehbf of 
Gfaitxid. On.ttoiherete imeenffifltefepuden. Tbe EagSiih- 
men of to«^ and the llniliehmen,of the future willnever 
loNpet the imeriflsh .heroism whidh diriingalsihed Sbr Oeoege 
.Eoheriion end Ids omniiadee during that amemmble 
(cheeis)---«uxr the oattrags Mhioh oharaoterised the 

advmamItcmPeahewar aiidtosimahto (CMMm.) 

.Tha conl^veniy arisee as do the oenfilotbig wfaidb 



aso 
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iiw ooBi|leto i snQoafw of the /'iiiUiteiy ezpedHlon. 
A»d te IhciieToUmos ^ tiro Ciliiiiaito, wlddi 111 tm 
ilkm, acealmia M|Kmriblo. (Hoor, ' It was the oitty 
til tho t^ OT tifiMPent of India to adviie tbo Homo Goveramont 
cm aU ibo aqmets, both didl oad mlllta^, of the gtaina and 
diffieoit qneoDQDa whlph the, state of a&iio at Cmitral bad 
TsSaed, It wae the d^ of die Home OoTommeiit to treat 
that adviflo irith the greatoat oonsideration, to appreciate the 
irelghtT’ arfimtnents irhioh had influenoed the emioent men of 
whom the Oovernmeat of India wae oompoeed, but the 
deoisioii and the leq^mtibility rested, and solely rested, with 
^e Cabinet of the Qneen. (Cheers.) Our -ptMcj with 
mpeot to Obitial was not a new <mestion. It had ooeufded 
the attention of Lord Cross, Lord Kimberley, and of myself, 
snd the existing arrangements were temporary. Aware of 
this I telegraihed to the Viceroy on March 30, that as soon as 
the present trouble was over our policy with regard to Chiiral 
and neighbonrhood would have to be fully and oarefuUy 
reoonudered in the light d recent events, and that our hands 
must be kept nerfeotly free. ** 1 hope/’ I added, ** that you 
. will take oaretnat nothing is said or done to oommit the Govern- 
ment either way, with regard to making new roads or retention 
of posts now occupied or occupation of new posts.” 

VXBWS OV THE INDIAN OOVXBNJCBNT. 

On April 19, the day Chitral was reeved, I asked by telegram 
for the advice of the Indian Government on the strategioul and 
political importance of Chitral, and for their suggestions us to 
the course to be adopted in the future. This telegram was 
crossed by a telegram to me from India, and in that telegram 
, the Vioecoy stated that In the opinion of the Indian Govern- 
ment the militaiy occupation of Chitral, supported by a road 
to Peshawar, was a mattef of first importance, and he added : 

** Vire are unanimous in asking your permission to enter into 
negotiations with the tribes wiw the view to obtaining their 
consent to the opening up of this road, when, in onr opinion, 
the opportunity arises, in connexion with General Low’s 
advance, and in thinking loss of this opportunity would bo 
serious /nistakc.” It may nve you some idea of the length 
and character of the proposed rrjad, if I say that if on the mup 
Biimingham stood for Peshawar, Carlisle would represent 
Chitral, and the Alps the intervening conntiy. (Hear, hear.) 
Un Api^ 20 the Viceroy telenaphed me, in reply to my telc- 
^;ram which had been crossed, that the telegram which I have 
Just quoted expressed the views of the Indian Government as 
to the importanoe of Chitral, but that without entering into 
negotiations with the intervening tribes he could not answer an 
to the extent of political difficulties or cost of road. To this I 
replied that I bad no objection to his sounding the tribes as to 
the terms and conditions on u’hich they would consent to open- 
ing and maintaining the road from Peshawar to Chitral. 
should this road be hereafter decided on, but I further stated 
that I did not wish to be committed to any policy until Her 
Majesty’s Government had fully considered the detailed views 
and arguments of the Indian Government with respect to that 
policy. On May 8 the Indian GoveiTiment sent a despatch 
containing tlieir views and arguments. 1 was advised by tele- 

S iiph aa to the effect of tlie despatch, and also of the deisirB of 
e Indian Government that the decision of the Cabinet should 
be postponed nntil after the arrival of the despatch by mail 
ana of its accompanying documents. The deBi>at<di reached 
me about the end of May — I think the 27th or 28th. It was 
a masterly and lucid reply to my request for the detailed 
views of the Indian Government upon the questions I had 
submitted for their cofisideration. The situation with its 
dangers was clearly sot forth, and very powerful arguments 
were urged in favour of tlie policy advocated. That policy 
was the militaiy occupation of the Chitral Valley and the con- 
struction of the road from Peshiewar. With respect to the 



it irould not onlyjuivcdve great cost, but many embarrassing 
coiupUcations. The Indian Government added that they were 
not oonvmced that these difficulties would occur. Tliey stated 
that the expedition had not aroused a general religions war, 
that tlie hostility cl the tribes had been exaggerated, that the 
leading men were amenable to arguments m utility, that the 
fanatical Muhammadan induenoe was less strong than it #as 
believed to be, and that it might be possible to oome to atrange- 
ments with the intervening tribes whidb, backed by force, 


* uNmld be odeqaate to kes^ol^'a and 

euppSietecuMbeaentuf toOkitcal. Ih^ad^thatinthout 
qpeniii^ negotiations they oobld not say what ohanoe theve 
really was of making aaitieiaetoiy imd piwinanetit aniloable 
arrangements, and that it Wmdd be iaq|toislb|»» under exMag 
oiroumstanoe^ to do more than malm enqulm 

they were hiformed of the derision Her ICajesfy’aOevem- 
ment on the whole policy to be adopted in Gmtrid. The 
despatoh concluded with the statement that the Indian Govern- 
ment were fully oonsrious that the ooursa whioh they reoom- 
mended might Involve the Government in an expense whioh 
the finances of India oould ill afford, and in an InoraMe of 
responsifaUitiee witib the tribes on the Korth-WeSt Irontiery 
which they would lain avoid. — (Hear, hear.) 

UNFOTUTDED CHABOBS AOAINST THE Z.ATB aOTBBNlOCNT. 

The late Government have been blamed for unnecessary 
delay in arriving at their derision, and they have been ac- 
cused of acting with rash preripitation. Both tiiese inconsis- 
tent charges are unfounded. (Cheers.) The question wae not 
one to be decided, as one of my critics said, in twenty-four 
hours. It required consultation with the highest expert author- 
ties, lx>th military and civil, and it demanded the fullest con- 
sideration by the Government, with whom the responsibility 
of the decision rested. .Both these conditions were fulfilled. 
(Hear, hear.) The question was primarily a military one— viz., 
whether Chitral was of such strategical importance as to be 
essential as a safeguard from invasion. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the Indian army and the military member of the 
Indian Government were both of opinion that it was, and in 
' that view they were supported by the great authority of I^ord 
Boberts. On the other hand, Indian generals of equal weight 
were of a contrary opinion. Lord Rofeebery’s ^vemmeni 
felt it to be their dnty to avail themselves of the best military 
advice that they could obtain ; and I say now, as I have 
already said in the House of Commons, that so far as military 
oouHiderations were concerned, our policy was settled upon the 
advice of some of the most eminent military authorities in 
the Empire. (Cheers.) Their advice and its reasons oould not 
be published, but 1 may state that the effect of their unani- 
mous opinion was that the gigantic natural defences of the 
Horth-West frontier would not be strengthened by the mili- 
tary occupation of Chitral, that it was not a place of import- 
ance either as a base for military reserves or for military opera- 
tions. that to lock up troops in Chitral or in the Chitral Valley 
would l>e a blunder, and ^ut the construction of the military 
road from Peshawar to Chitral would be an advantage to an 
invading force and a disadvantage * j a defending force*. 
(Cheers.) There were many other confidential consiaerations 
of a technical and detailed character to which 1 cannot refer, 
but which strengthened the opinion of our military advisers. 
The occupation of Chitral depended upon opening and main- 
taining the road, and that, as we considered, depended u^n 
obtaining the consent of the tribes. Civilian experts, Indian 
statesmen, with long experience of the frontier and of the 
tribes, were of opinion that to make the road under arrange- 
ment with the triljes would lead sooner or later to a control 
over tiic whole of the country through which it passed ; that a 
policy of insisting upon open roads and respecting at the same 
time the independence of the tribes was impossible ; that the 
road could not Iw effectually kept open and prote<fted for any 
length of time by merely tribal arrangements, but would have 
to be protected bv regular troops ; and that the construction 
and holding of the road meant the ;pniotioal subjeotion and 
annexation of the tribes and their territoij between Pesbawar 
and Chitral. After careful consideration it appeared to ns that 
the construction and defence of the road with the consent of 
tlie tribes would be a dangerous policy ; snd even if such 
arrangements oould he mode th^ could not be relied on as of 
practical or permanent value. We were further of opinion that 
to (*,onstruct the road without those arrangements would be a 
violation of the proclamation, on the faith of which several of 
the tribes did not combine agaiqat and oppose our maroh 
through their territories. (Hear, hear.) Having regard to all 
the considerations which I have briefly auminartsea, the late 
Government came to the oonriuaion that they would nqtbe 
justified iu accepting the proposals contained lu the despatoh, 
and they derided that no military fonce or iSurqpeim agent 
should be kept at ChltraL that the road should ucn he made, 
and that the arioy which had effected the relief opers^tions 
riiould reiom to British tefiitoiy as speedily as circumstances 




• ^VQidd(dl<w;iil»4*te*«BAMallstttfairi«fttotlwdi«ateikBot 
iU|wai»;CnnKMiMmt. lSi«trd«piito-inMtel«gnnlMdto^a^ 
on JpmlZ. next ^ Iw nn^ that while 
[ ^gfifittUnf iVB aooepM 4iiir deotdon, «iid it lew 

4iP^|i liter he Indiaii Gkwttii* 

ieent fer 0*91^9 ont our paboj. On the dajr on whuh tiliat 
Vt^egwm we tendered oor teugmlion to Bet Kajeety. 

(Laughter.) ^ ^ 

TOBY JtXVSB9At OF XJBEAU. FOUCT. 

JloWf gentleiiies, I hare giTen you a eomplete aud^ ae I 
iK^ieve and intend, an inipiirtial aocoont oi the action ol my 
e^dleagnea and myeelf . (Cheers.) The leader of the House of 
Ckmunons has severely attaoked not only oor polioy« but our 
personal oonduot, and I dionld be wanting in my duty to my 
•colleagues and myself if 1 did not take some notice of the 
charges whi<di he has brought against us. He alleges that no 
•communioation was ever made to Lord Elgin that the opinion 
teas entertained that the policy advooatea by the despatch of 
^ay 8 was inconsistent with the terms of the proclamation. 
He emphasises this charge by insinuating that Lord Rosebery 
and mjsolf, many weeks after we left office, invented tlie idea 
of a weaoh of the proclamation, and that our own oolleagiies 
— ^he mentions Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith by name-- 
(oheerH)-»were totally unaware when the Cabinet arrived at 
its decision that any such idea had been entertained. Mr. 
Balfour is incapable of making a statement which be does not 
believe to bo true ; but in this case the infomiatioQ on which 
he spoke was imj^rfeot and inaccurate. His allegation is abso* 
lutely unfounded, and to it I give the most unqualified contra- 
diction. (Loudcbeers.) Without disclosiugwhat was confidential, 
1 am bound to say that immediately on receipt of the deiqpatch 
of May 8 I pertkinoUy communioated with Lord £1{^ on 
this questiou. I frankly admit that Lord Elgin did not con- 
sider that the policy proposed in that despatch was a breach 
of the proclamation, and he gave mo his reasons for bolding 
ihat opinion. Those reasons, together with the despatch, 
were Kubmittcd by me to all my colleagues some days before 
the^ Cabinet meeting was hold when they arrived at their 
deciMon. Mr. Balfour talk.s of bandying 'arguments backwards 
and forwards between tCe liomo Government and the Govern - 
iiicnt <>f Indiu, and ho refers to some controversy atxtut 
•questions of expense, of policy, and of military strategy. All 
^is is a flight of his brilliant imagination. (Laughter.) Ihere 
was no controversy and no bandying backwards and forwards 
of any iirgurnents. I asked, as I was l)OUDd to ask, the 
Government of Indpa for their opinion. They gave it in their 
despatch which arfu^ed at the end of May. They were anxious 
for our decision. lliHt dedsion was given immediately after 
the consideration to w'hich I have alreidy alluded. Mr. Balfour 
talks about our overruling the Government of India. This is 
'i complite misunderstanding, not only of the (!onstitutional 
position of the Government of India, but of everything that 
txsik place between the Imperial and local Govemment-s. The 
decision rf this and nil similar cases rests solely with the 
Imperial authoritv, and for the reason which Lord Salisbury 
stated in his well-known despatch where he laid down the 
Kiuxul doctrine Uiat the supreme authority of rurliament is the 
reason and the measure of the autborify exercised by the home 
Goveruiuent in Indian atfairs, that so far as Parliament is oon- 
'.'.emed no responsibility of the Glovemment of India exists, and 
that the only responsibility known to Parlinraont is that of 
the Minister of the Crown, (dicers.) The late Oovomment 
were responsible for the decision to evacuate Obitral. The 
present Government are responsible for the reversal of that 
decision. ^ (Cheers.) Tlie late Government were of opinion 
that their decision prevented anv violation of the pro- 
clamation. If they were wrong, they and they alone must 
Submit to censure. The present Government are of op'nion 
that 'the courae which they have pursued is consistent both 
with the letter and spirit of the proclamation. If thgr arc 
vn^mg. ih^ and they alone must bear the blame. {Hear, 
hear.) To desoribe criticism or censure of their policy as being 
aw attack upon Lord Salisbury and Lord Salisbury’s 
wveriiment, but a pegmonal attack upon Lord Elgin and nis 
Council, ia a flagrant coatradiotion ca the facts of the case, 
if?.*® attempt to hide the real responsibility of the 

Cabmet hehiud the great peraonaltty of the Viceroy— (bheers) 
—who |Kri»«^teliiedtly deswvea, in Mr, Balfour's own words, 
^ the support; the enoouragemrat, and the cordial admiration 
ev«y dtfzen of thiir eountry/* If we had renmined In 


effiee -a lewdaya Icaiger it wmiM 
eant a d^tch 

.xeasema wii^ l6d^l0:iuia Juitifled im, 

'OUT telegram, 'asiid our ppmloiL of ' Itm l iW 
made ^ the GkiveriiwMit India) 
ever# on the very first o|Haorttmi(y elw . Har 
li^y stated by tne late xS ne llhnsteisatifi tjy • 

Hottaee .of Parliamont. My imooasMWi on taUng 
Boimciad that the prefent Govetnm^ woidfi 
Obitral questkm, and <m .August 1 he 
posaibiUty of arrangement with fiia trihaa m Mie iwfed; : 

^ Ck>vnmment replied that they had avoided 

^ons with the tribes, but that the xeporin ra^vefl 
warranted the oonfldent eupeotatiou that peaoHSlile 
mento could be made. Theyalao itatad Aat no ndlB Mhn io 
the army was asked. Some days later Lord George HStwMloin 
telegra^ed the as sen t of the Government to tb pnmoliihi 
contained in the dospatch of May 8, subject to tlite oonmon 
(among others) that there should be no iuotease to the mtpijy ; 
and he added, ** Ho nothing in any way to infringe the terms 
of the proclamation.'* A i^esh despatch fallowed in due 
course, in which the Indian Secretary stated, his opinfou '0et 
the re^rts as to the expectation that a peaceable attsngsiibMBt 
could be made as to the road, and that the army would not bo 
increased muteria'ly, altered the position, that it remorad the 
doubt which had been felt— not only felt by us, but by timm— 
as to the onening up the road by peaoeful means and imilntidn- 
log it witnout an intolerable burden of expenditure bdihig 
imposed on the Indian revenue. The removal of this doubt 
cleared away the main obstacles to the proposals in the deepatoh 


and he had thereupon telegraphed mir acceptance by the 
Government. The Indian Secretary concludes with a 
graph which, to say Ihe least of it, throws a side<*tigl 


iretary concludes with a jpiia- 
of it, throws a side<*tight on 


some recent assertions that the idea of any breaidi of the 
proclamation was an afterthought, which first saw the light fn 
the autumn of 1897. I quote the words of this paragra^ 3 — 
** But your information is still incomplete as to the exa& cost 
of the scheme, and I felt some doubts as to the absolute 
necessity of permanently maintaining rfgular tropps on the 
Malakand Pass, and as to whether the tribes would see in this 


an infringement of the proclamation. (Cheers.) I therefore 
added to mv telearam the injunction that the arrangemeuts 
for this part of the scheme should be held over penoiug the 
reoeipt of fuller details of expense and a caution for strictly 
keeping to tho conditions of the proclamation." This despatch 
had not been published when Lord Rosebery made his speech 
in the House of Lords. Lord Rosebf-ry, however, stated, the 
arguments which bad infiuenoed his Government iu deciding 
against the military occupation of Ohitral, and one of those 
ai'gumoiitH was the * * lireakmg faith with thepeople among whom 
the campaign had taken place.” (Cheers.) A fortnight later, 
when the papers had been publishod. a long debate took place In 
the House of Commons, and I then explained and defended the 
action of tbelateGovenimont. Lord George Hamilton inhisspeebh 
attacked what he called my indictment of the Indian Govern- 
ment with respect to the proclamation. In reply, I stated that, 
in my belief, Lord Elgin and his colleagues had no intention 
of violating the terms of the proclamation, that they believed 
that peuceablo arrangements could be mode for the oenstruotion 
of the road, and although I did not agree with them in this 
opinion I admitted that if these arrangements could be made 
there would be no violation of the proclamation. I added that 
this was a question of argument, and not one of imputfltion 
upon Lord Elgin, for whom I had a profound respect. 
(Cheers.) IVhat I said then I repeat to-day, and the point at 
issue then was (and Sir V^. Harooart-fc.{<)heere)— in the debiiito 
urged it with great force}— could this road be peaceably made 
and maintained under arrangements which had any hope of 
permanency F The events of the last four months have, I 
think, decided that question. (Cheers.) Eventually agree- 
ments were made with some of the trib-w for the oonvtrttCtion 


and defence of the rood by their levi«M, for the aurrender of 
their rights to tolls and for payments the chiefs. Tho 
Queen’s speech at tlm oommencemeut of the Session of 1896 
* declared that these agreements had been loyally carried out. 
In the debate on tiie Address Lord Q. Hamilton riiated that 


the most sanguine antioipatUms anvone could have indulged 
in had been more than realised. He f^ongnitulated the Oon- 
ssrvHtive jfmrty for their tru^ pblitioal instinct when, by an 
overwlmlmtng majority, they, assented to this forwwid move- 
ment, ssdhiB beltex that "these had been no forward 
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iiio?eixifi»tof reofmt jemmiMie VyiinyOoTo^ whidi had 
haan move bettafieial <a»d whkh would mm lend to put au end 
to thoee periooioal dieturbanoea and oulbiaaka of ianatioiiim 
erh^h hA pvayMmdy * 0 havaet 0 riaed ahat tmioto corner of 


Sm» ITS OATMBS. 

"WlQdn less than efjBrhteen months after that rosy picture had 
***^ presented to the House of Commons the tribes in the 
Valley, through whose country the road had been 
dt with whom cme of the peaceable arrangements had 
heafi made* and to whose chiefs large subsidies had been 
. p(rcuxdsed and paid, oommenoed the recent outbreak. They 
nUaoked one w the fortiiied poets on the road, and, as one 
ireport stated, “the whole valley was up.” The extent and 
^di^acter of this attack was of such a nature that two 
b»igades«-one containing four and the other three regiments, 
with three mountain batteries'— 'were sent forward to support 
the gatrison* After five days' fighting the force under the 
onmmand of Sir Bindon Blood— about fj,(m men— completely 
defeated the tribes. (Cheers.) By this victory the threatened 
attook on the Malakand fort— the principal fort on the load — 
'by an army of 6,000 men was prevented. A week later several 
thousand men of another tribe attacked one of our forts only 
Id l^cs from Teidiawar ■ That attack was, after fierce fighting. 
htlUiantly repulsed. (Cheern.) The Government of India pro- 
perly poured troopsinto the district, and bjr the middle of A ugust 
oar foms had inoraased to about 37,000 men. At that date, 
aoeording to one account, “ the tribes were all up through a 
mauntaiu district 600 miles long by 200 miles broad.” Then 
oasne the treacherous outbreak of tne Afridis — a tribe hitherto 
loyal to the Government, and to whom had been entrusted for 
nosxly twenty years the guardianship of the Khybor Pass. 
In September we were attacked at Nawagai. The Khan of 
that tribe was the fsbiof who openly declared himself a 
friend ol the Government on receipt of Gie proclamation, 
mad his tribe attai^ked our forces with some 3,000 men. 
This tribal rising has necessitated military operations on a 
most gij^ntic scale. 1 understood Lord Lansdowne on 
Hove]nl>er 0 to say that our forces on the frontier 
numbered 70,000 men — more than double the number 
we had engaged at Waterloo, and a larger number than 
have evw been engaged in coTifiict in India before. Lord 
George Hamilton tells us that not even in the rocollec- 
thm of those who passed through the Mutiny has there 
ev^ been so spODtaneou.s and unaccountable an outbreak. I 
ask myself, and I ask you : Is it absolutely unaccountable Y 
(Hear, bear.) The 8e<>reta:y of State is of opinion that the 
tt^le visitations of famine, plague, and earthquake, combined 
with the repulse of the Greek invasion of Turkey, were the 
main causes of this outbreak. I was not aware that the 
frontier hud been desolated by the famine or the plague. 
(Cheers.) Mr, Balfour tells us that the chief cause was the 
'notary of the Muhammadan Turks over the Christian Greeks. 
I ask whether there has been any sign of disaffection among 
ibe 60 millions of Her Majesty’s Muhammadan subjects in 
? (Cheers.) Have any of the Muhammadan States sym- 
pamlsed with tlus alleged religious war?' The i^eou, in her 
gtaoiouB telegram which Lord Salisbury read at the Gi^dhall, 
expressed the intensity of the feeling with which she bad 
beaBd of “ fhe aiffectionate and devoted support which her 
throng her oausCir and her Kmpirc had received from the native 
prinM and peoples of India.” (Cheers.) Among the most 
liimitrious, of those native princes are the great Muhammadan 
obiaiB. (Hear, hear.) The theory that the wild mountaineers 
of .toe Korto-west have embarked in a crusade to destroy the 
British rule in ^dia appears to me to be about as pro^ble as 
that the growing dissatisisetion with the GovcnimeBt as 
toown in the by-eleetioiie is owing to the mvuuliag of toe 
opgn. (Laughter imd ebeem.) At the time when I was oon'^ 
srilMog the retention of Qhitral, I was offiulally informed that 
toere- was a eertain fraemaeonry among toe tribes on toe 
Hoi^-west frontisr, that tooae wbo were too distant from toe 
scene of any expeditioa to think of jotningat once mbostilities 
agninet as he^ an to take some intomt in their fellow-tribee- 
men when they beard of any per numeiit oaenpation of new 
AtMl^toatin toeir jealous oasire to. maintaiu their eom- 
pleto indespeadeiioe they had a oonnium link of sympathy. It 
iippim.to ma that this wanring was waB^fannded, and H 

ts toe Mga d .ptobSl% that .toe of 


r forts the pMsenoe i>f i; 

— ad toe frontier aroused the jMisamate Isair wl' 
u, whioh is .toe hereditarr patafii^^ top lrtoia* 
{Cbeenu} It is a siggidnsat iaot toat a»e ' tribal^ 
reply to Sir W. JjJelhaii^a reamt pwiatogiflfin, jpyetaind 
agamittoe oooapatloa of Bwat.<toiadlaiM 
road runs} and dadared that they wonud Mmlmr 

inroads. 


wait kxxtP 

It may be that a beUef that toe Chiteal toad and tte ^ra m la siig- 
ware the first ateps towards toe destcuetion of the iadapa nii m c fr 
of .toe tribes kiiidied the eonfiagratkm wbieh eMaMfi *h» 
extinguitoed exeept at the fearful morifioeswhito toe tokigmm 
from India daily record. But when the fire has been pul ant, 
when toe victory has bem raebieved, wbat next S' (Hear, 

bear.) Tbe question not only for the people and Qoeammant 
of India, but for the people and Parliament and Goremmaat^ 
of Great Britain, is what is to be our future poUoy in^toe 
NorGi-west of Indiaf The respective merits of goremmenta 
dwindle into inrimiifioanee when we are confronted with '.oner 
of the gravest dlffiouUies of our Indian Empire. (Hear, beer.) 
Anglo-Indian statesmen, both civil and military, are divided 
as to Urn wisest and safest frontier polioy. One seotiunf-in 
view of a possible invasion of India by linssia. advooute toe 
Forwiud polioy. They maintain toat onr frontiers ehauld be 
* extended until they touch toe frontiers of Bussia and 
Afghanisian. They consider that the tribes which occupy the 
vast region of mountains and deserts whieli lie between n» 
and what may be called neighbourtng Powers should beenb' 
jugated and tbeir oountry annexed, and that thus India would 
secure a sclentifio frontier, which would be of supveme' 
advantage in case of any attack. Tlie other sKition, wbev 
have been called tbe party of “masterly maotivlfey,” maintaiu 
that every step forward weakons our defence -that our 
dominions are completely guarded by the mountain rani^si of 
toe Himalayas and the Hindu Kush; that wo should cultivate' 
friendly relations with the intervenitig tribes and respeoi 
their independenue ; that to oonquer and hold their territory 
would require a largo increase of the Indian army ; that the 
additional expendituri) wonld be au intolerable tax on Indian 
resources : toat our true and safe policy is to develop the trader 
the agriculture, tbe manufactures, the railways and oanalf, 
toe health and education of the people of India — (cheers) — 
and that it wotdd be an act of supreme folly to abandon alf 
these enterprises in order to spend vast sums on a military policy 
the necessity fur which has been denied by many of the most- 
eminent Viceroys, toe most experieneq^ civilians, and the 
most illustrious soldiers who have made and maintained our 
Indian Empire. (Cheers.) Twenty years ago toese conflicting 
jmlicies were submitted to the test of Parliamentary discussion. 
The advocates of the Forward policy, who were the authors of 
the Afghan war, defeated their opponents in the House of 
Commons by a majority of 101, The Opposition were not 
dismayed. ‘When the time oamu they app^ed to the final 
authority of the electorate, and the decision was reversed. 

THE 1H>L1CT OF TRK ENTIBK LIBICRAL VaSTT. 

There were no speeches in that celebrated election whioh dealt' 
so powerfu^ and ho oonvinciugly with tbe danger and the* 
folly of toe Forward policy in its bmring not only on Afghan- 
istan bat OD the frontier tribes as tbe speeoheiiof toe H&eof 
Devonshire. Ho, as Secretary of State for India, in e m pos it iem 
to the strong opinion of tbe Indian Government, ormred toe 
evacuation of Kandahar. Morions censuring bis aotion^were 
proposed in both Houses of Parliament. The debates weie of 
a high order, and all the arguments for and agamet too' 
Forward polioy were stated with consimunate ability. Iioed 
Salisbury, Lord Gtocffge Handlton, and Mr. Balfont eutesed 
their disapproval of toe evaonation of Kandah a r with toamsw 
arguments and with the same propbeeies that toqy >^have^ 
^posed toe evaouation id (Qhitral. (Hear. . bear.) ha tow 
Hoqse of Lords toe majority in favour of tbe Jbrwwed. Petosy 
was 89, Jh toeHoueeof Oon»ionstoemjaritllortoe4peto^ 
of too Duke of Devonshtie wee 120. 3ee>gr mentoer ed tow 
pmeut Cabinet (esoept Jdr, Go aohen, stoo wa almMl) noMI 
m ritose deoieieits, ano it tovoeu sene .lii^entoa eamsalmf 
toe poHey to evameite Cttdtialwimnwe w iiaee^^ 
of tos miaistm who made that fieekkm voted qsgtoMk tow. 
emenatien to ICaridtoar. (BteaC| lKei«^ . Jmfi kiia toem 



1 dotrU whetbfit aiay 

t«ftpoa«tb|e will to-i^^ asaer^ thafc tho withdrawal 

On tba oo&trary, I bellave 
-~;Liaay «iy X ]mow»-43i6 vait px^ndetanoa of aathotity 
«tqppavtA vtW' that tha evimatlcm 90 bittqrlj oppotad 
was li wlaa and jadkibifs pdUojr. (Oheera.) Wo Wo tiotr 
twojCNM||sai opon to m One io 'tiio ooimpatlon and adminiH* 
tratioB of the whole country through which we hav^ paooed in 
the recent expeditione ; the other ia that, having shown our 
afalfity to defMt all hoatite attacks of the tribes, wo should 
Itoiva the trihea alone, maintain friendly relations with them as 
far^aav possible^ but avoid not only tho annexation bnt 
the appearatme of annexation of their conntry. (CiieerH.) 
It 'haa been well said that if Stance had a Switzerland be- 
tween her and Gormanyt she would be safer than she is now. 
British India haa a mightier Switzerland lying across her 
border. Why should we destroy so strong a bulwark ? — 
(Cheers.) If, as Lord George llamiltcm suggests, wo are to 
^umstmet roads, erect forts, and hold positions in Tirah and 
ad joining countries, wo arc taking the first step whifh will 
inevitably lead to eonilict, to lavish sa(jriftcc of men and money 
and finally to annexation. The attempt to open roads through 
these regions means a prmanent military force ; it means 
interference with the native inhabitants, punishment of offend- 
iog tribes. That will be followed by further <^ontrol, by jiiini- 
tivo and probably rescuing expeditions, and in the end annexa- 
tion. And at what cost, and to gain what, advantage to India F 
(Cheem.) have yet to deal with the cost of tho present 
expedition. What that cost is I don’t, know, bnt if it ap- 
' proauhos the figures I have seen, the Indian revoniio cannot 
meet it, and I gt) further and say ouglit not to bo asked to meet 
it. (Loud cheers,] ParJinment in 1880 resolviMi to contribute • 
fiveinillioxiH towards tho cost of the Afgh.itt war. The reasons 
which justified that vote are mon' forcible to-day than they 
were then. To throw upon India, in addition to the enor- 
mous cost and Joss of tho famine and the plague, Uio entire 
xiostoftha present war would be an injustue which would 
rankle in every part of the Indian Empire. (Hear, hoar.) 
But 1 refer to tho cost of the policy in tho future. By whom is 
that, to he defrayed F By tho Indian iaxpurer or by the BriliRh 
taxpayer F Ask the present and the late Finance Ministers of 
India, Msk the OiianxMallor of tho Exchequer, and I think we 
«hA.U l»e t4>ld that India cannot, and Great Britain will not un- 
dertake that tern hie burden. (Hear, hear.) On poli- 
tic.al, on fiuancial, on administrative grounds, as well as upon 
tho Rtrategic4il grounds on which I am not competent to speak 
(but with respect^ to which I know tho opinions of some ot the 
greatest soldiers in hei;^ajosty’M forces), we oppose the policy, 
however disguised, wlioh means the occupation and the 
annexation of tho vast tracts of (’ountry now held by tho 
tril^ on the North-west. (Cheers.) The frontier policy, 
whicli we bolievH to-day to lie the wisest and the safest and 
the best, was accurately defined by the Duke of Dovonshiro, 
when, as Secretary of State for India, he said: “ We do not 
intend to trust to a scientific frontier, we do intend to look 
only to mountain passes and strongholds. Wo think that 
Home attention should bo paid to the fact that these mountain 
passes and strongholds are held bv nion, and are inhabited by 
men, of whom the strongest ciiaracteristic is their deep 
attachment to their independeuco. Wo will try to teach 
them once^ more that wo ourselves respect that independence, 
and that in our own interest, and for the protection of our 
own Irontier, we will assist them to maintain that independence 
against any oomer, from whatever quarter he may come.” 
(Cheers.) Theise were the words of a wise and sagacious 
statesman, who once led tho Liberal party. I venture to say 
that in those words liiay be summed up the opinion of tiio 
entire litberal party at the present day. (Cheers.) T have 
always done my irtmost to keep Indian affairs outside the 
Wge ^'pn^ oontroverfiy. I have f^t it to be my duty 
(tho ugh ^ the coat of the mostunaorupulouainisropreifentatiou) 
to BUpp^^n legislation and administration tho Indian pcJicy 
wheii 1 have oonsidered it, on the whole, 
to y ri ght. The Question now before ns is an Imperial 
the sgptome and final anthmity can alone 
deem. ' HMwg as I ^ the strangest oohriotions with xespeot 
to Cffiltoal; m mking'Ql'the mfiitoiT road, 

yad ^ 
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It ia wi^ de&p.tegviet'vthiSit''"w§ liiwe' 
d^4kth of our friend and coadjutor John 
of Manaon Place, Quecn^s Gate. Though age had Immq: 
creeping on him for some years past', 
waB nmintaituxl until severe illncsB ovnttoph hito 
hisviritto Scotland last summer^ Bui he 
again on his return until the end (minev 8<>mewhift - 
denly, on October 15. Mr. Baeosta had :0|mitt 
his Hfe in India, where; at the time of hia’ retiatomeiKt^ 
some twouty-fivo years ago, he was the senior partner ht 
one of tho oldest Calcutta morcantilo firms, ICesito*’ 
Ashburner and Co. 

Mr. Baeosta was one of those quiet, unobtrualva' 
workers for th(». public good of whom there aw too feur^ 
Never desiring to find fame, he steadily did his part year 
by year, persevering to the end. His chief devoiioii wma 
to India and the true interests of its peojdc. He waSiat^ 
one time an active member of the East India Assoeiiatiail. 
Since tho foundation of this Beview in 1 890 it has baev 
with liiui u labour of love to ormtribute almost ocxib- 
tinuously to it** columns papers and criticisms which wore 
always luarked alike by carefulness as to facts, cleamoSB 
of expression, and earnestness of piiTtioae. Tb^sa way 
be chiefiy classwl under threo heads: Increase in Indian 
cxpeiidihire and financial znisinanagemeiifc ; tho evils 
arising from defective administration caused by conf UMWi 
between Judicial and Executive functions; and the fatal 
cf)ur8e of the aggressive and. costly trans-frontier policy, 
a .subject which be had. followed more persistently |> 0 r-- 
haps tlum any other writer. In connexion with this should 
be mimtioued his little book, “A Scientific Frontiet*’ 
(AV. IT. Allen and Co., ISJI). 

Ou the second subject mentioned above, Mr. Pacosta 
freciuently wn)to for the Afm Mntjazhii^ and Jhvhw. 
Many of "these papers, together with others on kindred, 
topics which ajipear«>d in that (piarterly, have been rei- 
under tho title “Essays on Indian Afi^s» 
1802-5 ■’ (Stevons and Haynes). Not tho least valuable 
is one roprintocl from the Asiatic Quarterly Meview of 
in which eorno of tho byways of the fatal tnuM- 
frontier policy arc described. If some of our public men 
could turn to these articles by Mr. Baeosta they would 
understand far better than many do what has led up tu 
the present situation. 

BRITISH MORALISTS OE THE 
EIGHTEENTH OENTURY.^ 


Mr. Selby>Bigge has compiled in two moderate^* 
sized volumes a work which will be of great vahie 
to students of the history of moral philosophy. It 
contaius copious extracts from Shaftesbury, Hutohe- 
sou, Butler, Adam Smith, Bentham, Samuel Olarke 
and Richard Price with shorter passages from 
Brown, Cudworth, Hobbes, Lord Karnes, Lodeei 
Mandeville and l^aley. 

The selections appear to us to have been madei <m 
the whole, with great judgement ; the most charae- 
teristio passages of each writer have heen ohossaa 
and references are made in the introduction to tike 
paragraphs, in the book whi^ are eonseoutivd^ 
numbered. Not^ theleast uaeftd tMort of the volnmea 
is a copious analytioal mdeat at me end, which pto** 
video for the student what he to be askeoi to 
make for himself .at ^vMsnifnnapl am Jmiftk of 
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the authors quoted, ^ving their yarious opiuioss 
under such heads as Beneyolenoe, Inetinet, Truth, 
Virtue, eto. One may bone that the kindness and 
diligence of more accomplished students, like ICr. 
Selbj-Bigge, will not entirely supersede the humbler 
but oseiiU eiSorte of our youths 

One name, the greatest of all, will be looked for 
in vain by the reader. No extracts are given from 
Hume, though he is, of course, frequently referred 
to in the Introduction. This is no doubt partly due 
to Hume’s importance, which should compel every 
student to study him entire, partly to the fact that 
Mr. Selby^Bigge has edited Hume’s Treatise and 
Un^uirm also for the Clarendon Press. And on the 
other hand, one feels that such short extracts as are 
given, e y., from Hobbes’s Lmiaihan and Treatise on 
turnon Nature^ afford a very inadequate view of the 
author's position' as a whole. 8uch inequalities, 
however, are unavoidable in a book of selections, and 
we must be thankful to Mr. Selby-Bigge for giving 
us for the first time, in so convenient a form, the 
main lines of thought and conclusions of the pioneers 
of moral philosophy in this country. 

The introduction is excellent as an analysis of the 
leading thoughts and discussions which run through 
tho moralists .of the eighteenth century. It dis- 
tinguishes clearly between tbe intellectual systems 
which would rest the sanctions of morality on certain 
d priori^ immutable laws of nature, universally 
applicable to all conduct, and the sentimental school 
which finds the sanetiou and source of approbation 
and disapprobation in a special moral sense. Mr. 
Selby-Bigge criticises and points out tbe defects of 
both theories. But it would, we think, have been 
useful to supplement this discussion by more fully 
indicating the fundamental change in moral philo- 
sophy introduced in this century by the doctrine of the 
continuity and evolution of human society as a whole. 
As Mr. Selby-Bigge truly points out, the eighteenth 
century writers almost invariably treat the in- 
dividual, or at least the individual generation, as the 
unit in their problem. When we realize, os Kant 
first apprehended in the most abstract form and as 
the sociological and evolutionary doctrines of this 
century liave taught us more fully, that every 
human faculty is the necessary resultant of fiU 
previous human solution, that moral questions are 
only a port, albeit the highest part, of the science of 
Kfe and conditioned by facts of biology and psycho- 
logy, then much of these eighteenth century dis- 
cussions is seen to be of little scientific value. Much 
is of a hortatory kind ; much, too, 4 merely verbal 
distinction. 

What is the meaning of ** nature”? How can 
the passion of anger and the affection of parents be 
botilx natural ? What is the meaning of virtue ? Is 
it not the uncommon degree of a common good 
quality? Such questions are indeed important to 
settle, but they can be settled without touching the 
foundations of human conduct or contributing much 
to a truly philosophic account of morality. 

Mr. Selby-Bigge will, perhaps, some day inorease 
our debt to him by traemg in another vrork &e 
growth and influence of the social and scientific 
pig^^logy of this century in its relation to ethics. 

F* S. 


THE INDIAN mjmnt. ^ 

JSnyeh and MaMesm^s Hiatory of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857^. Edited by CSolonel Malltbsoin', C.S.l. New 
edition. In 6 vols., 38. Od; each. (Loudon, New 
York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green and Bo. 1807.) 
We need not do more thanbiiefiy mention the in^^usion 
of this standard historical work in Messrs, Longmiins' 
popular “ Silver Library.’* It is now thirty^three years^ 
8dnoe Sir John Kaye wrote the preface to his work, 
which has since been approved by more than a genera* 
tion of students and of what is called the reading public. 
One may safely assume that the re-issue of the volumes' 
in their present convenient form, and at a price which 
brings them within the reach of all, will gi’oaily extend 
thdr popularity' and u8ofaIno.ss. 

MR. KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

Captains Couraymns, by Rudyard Kqding. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1S97. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new book contains nothing 
about India. It is a delightful tract on the importance 
of discipline- being the stoiy of one Harvey Cheyne, the 
spoiled boy of an Ameri(;an railroad millionaire. The 
boy fell off an Atlantic liner, and was picked nji by the 
crew of a fishing-boat. The skipper thought he was 
mad. would not believe his story, kept him hard at w'ork 
codffshing off* the Grand Banks until the end of the 
season, and then restored him -a new being- -to hLs 
ttstonished and delighted panuits. The strength of the 
storj'^ lies in its enchanting and hutuorovis description of 
the rough life of the quaint fisheruien. Its weaknesH 
(as a tratjL) lh}s in what appears to be Mr, Kipling’e 
demoaur)ur towards the ostentatious magnificence of 
Harvey Oheyne’s fath(?r. We saitl that the book con- 
tained nothing about India. But the skipijcr^s son, 
telling Harvey of the peiils of their trade, s«.y« : — 

Fine wealhei’a good sleopin’, an’ 'fore you know mebhe 
you’re cut in two hy a liiior, an’ seveuteeu bras8-bi>uncl officer.^,, 
all gen’elmen, lift their hand to it th»t your lights was aout 
an* there wan a thick fog. 

Docs not something rather like that take place beyond the 
North-West frontier of British India'4‘ 


Cheap Edition of Kaye and Malleson's Indian Mutiny. 

SiLVKR Library Edihox. 

6 Vols., Crown 8vo^ Price 3/6 each. 

BISTORT OF THE INDIAB 
MUTINY OF 1857-8. 

BY 

Sir JOHN KATE, K.0.8.L, F.H.S., 

ANT> Ooij:>nbi. MALLESON, C.S.L 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

LONDON, NEW YORK, an» BOMBAY. 


G UAEDIANSHIP.— Me. 0. C. Ord, M.A,, of 
Magdalen College, and Secretary of the Ax^poiut* 
xneiits Committee in tbe University of Oxford, aets aa 
Guardian to persons coming to England for Education, 
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Education, Generfil and Profesrioiud. Addreas 8ecretai>% 
iNi^EMATioE OPPlUB (opposite Exomiiuirioga Gehoo^ 
44, High Stieet, Oxford* England,-^ Adrt*) - 
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Ov^en Tudor BumOi G-.O.I.E., K.O.S.I.”— (Address I9tb 
Januaiy, 1897 ; Secretary Lord Qeorge Hamilton) : to lie upon 
tbo Table. 

DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 

THE EAlfflNE AND THE PLAGrtJE. 

Sir Wx. Harooubt, in the course of his speech, said: I 
need not say how deeply we all feel the disasters which have 
l>efolleii our Indian feUow-Rubjeots, and I need say no more 
upon that matter than that I am perfeotly certain that the 
l^ple of this country, whether individually or through the 
Commons* House cd Parliament, will take oaro that every 
alleviation of those sutYerings will be given which the Govern- 
ment may tlunk it fit to propose. (Cheers.) 

CHITRAL AND KAFIRISTAN. 

Sir C. Diucb, in the course of his speeoh, said : Since the 
debates of last year the question of Chitral and Kaftristan had 
arisen. Pull details had come from Afghanistan and the fron- 
tier provinces as to tlie treatment oxtendi^l hv the Afghan 
troops to the unfortunate inhabitants of Kufiiistan, If the 
facts were as had been alleged in a pairiphlei issued with the 
authority of the Bishop of Lahore and others, nothing more 
horrible had occurred in the history of the relations between 
civilised and uncivilised people. The Amir had received from 
UB that which was not ours to give — namely, a large tract of 
Kafiristan. The Amir sent to that oountiw a large for(‘.e, 
whioh was provided witli arms by us and which was paid by 
us, and the onfortunuto people made a completiC political sub- 
mission to it. But the people stipulated for the free exercise of 
their religion, and the Amir’s coinmander-in- chief boasted of 
having promised to them this while ho intended all the time to 
break the promise. 

Lord G. Haxilton said he had not seen or hoard nuytliing 
authentic in support of that allegation. Could the right hon. 
baronet give him the facts or a copy of the dociimeut, heenuso 
his information was to the contrary ellect Y 

Sir C. Dile 3£ said that all the evidence in his possession us to 
the authenticity of the statements w'hich had been published in 
India convino^ him. As, however, the noble lord had not 
seen the pamphlet, ho would send a copy to him. 


January 2Ut, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE INSURANCE FUND. 

Mr. LotroH asked the Secretary of State for India whotlior 
he could stale to the House what was the amount paid in to 
the credit of tlio Indian Faniiuo Relief Fund simje tlio famine 
of 1877 ; what was the total amount of withdrawals from that 
fund for purposes ai>art from the relief of distres.s during the 
past 20 years ; and what amount remained to the credit of the 
fund at the commencement of the existing fumioo ; and what 
was tho estimated requirement of the Government of India for 
famine relief during the next three moTiths. 

Lord G. HAMUiXON : There is no Indian Famine Relief Fund 
in the sense indicated by the hon. member. The amount of 
taxation imposed for Indian famine relief and insurance was 
in 1877 estimated at Rx. 1,104,900 annually. Owing to the 
Afghan war the scheme did not come into operation for four 
years ; and, if those ho excluded, the total receipts are esti- 
mated at Rx. 16,dl3,d00. Tho expenditure has been— On 
oonstruotion of protection works, Rx. 12,004,022; on reduction 
or avoidance of debt, Bx. 6,327,299 — total, Bx. 1 7,3.31 ,321. It 
is dificnlt to forecast the exact expenditure upon famine relief 
forrthe next three months, as the numbers fiuctuate so greatly 
from week to week, hut the loss caused hy famine directly and 
indirectly for the financial year 1896-97 will certainly exceed 
three and a-half orores of rupees. 

Mr. LotroH asked if he was to understand that some part of 
the cost of tho Afghan war was defrayed out of this fund. 

Lord b. Haxilton said tliat when a country was involved 
in war it was obliged to put on one side the ordinary financial 
operations. During the time the Afghan war continued the 
money raised by this taxation was not available lor famine 
' insurance. 


Dr. Clark enquired how much was spent on railways. 

Lord G. Haxilton ; A very large projwrtion. It woa never 
intended that the fond should be put m a separate box and 
allowed to accumulate. 

THE PLAGUE AT BOMBAY, 

Mr. Caldwrll asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the attention of the Indian Government had been called or 
would be called to the necessity of having suitable hospital 
accommodation at Bombay for the isolation and treatment of 
cases of plague ; and whether, in view of the great suitahitity 
of the military lines and cantonment at Oolaha for such a 
purpose, the Indian Government would find other aooomsto- 
dation for the troops bi Bombay. 

Tiord G. Hamilton; The attention of the Government of 
India has been called to the necessity of providing suitable 
accommodation at Bombay for tho isolation and treatment of 
cases of plague : hut I do not propose to interfere wilh their 
discretion in regard to moving the troops fn)m Oolaha, or 
ivsing the barracks as plague liospitals. I understand that 
temporary hospital acci^mmodation of a suitable kind could 
easily be erected on the open ground in and around Bombay. 

THE FAMINE AND THE PLAGUE. 

SUGGESTED REMISSION OF THE COST OF THE 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Mr. Lambret asked the Chancollor of the Exchequer 
whether, in view of the giuvo reference in her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech to the famine and plague m India, ho would 
coiiHidur the advisability of remitting to the Indian Govern- 
ment the cost to them of tho Indian troops engaged in tho 
E|^>tian expedition. 

The Ouanobllor of tuk ExoiiKQur.B : I can quite under- 
stand and sympathize with the feeling that has prompt>ed this 
question, but the two subjects whioh are rofcrrod to m it are 
imito distinct, and I have no reason whatever to suppose that 
the Indian Oovemment would at all desire that tliey would be 
coupled together. 

A GRANT IN AID TO INDIA. 

Mr. Maolsan asked tho First Lord of tho Treasunr whether, 
having regard to the enormous loss of revenue which India 
would suffer tlirough the prevalence of famine and plague in 
that country, her Majesty’s Govemra<’*it proposed to invito 
Parliament to vote a grant of public money in aid of the Indian 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Bai.fottb : I have to say that tho Indian Government 
a]*e in no lack of funds, and, until we know tho outcome of the 
famine expenditure and tho loss of revenue caused by that, it is 
premature to discuss the assistance of a grant of public money 
nom the Imperial Exchequer. There is no precedent, so far 
as I know, for any such course. 


January 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE AND THE PLAGUE. 

Sir A. ScoBLB asked the Becrotaiy of State for India what 
steps had been taken hy the Government of Bombay to deal 
with the bubonic plague now prevalent in that Presidency ; 
and whether he had approved of tho measures which hud hm 
adopted. 

Lord G . IIaxiuton : The extreme gravity of the subject to 
whioh my hon. friend’s question refers will justify me in 
making a longer reply th^ is usual to ordinaiy questions. 
(Hear, hear.) The plague was identified at B^bay in 
^pteinher last. On tno 2nd of October wide powers were 
oomerred on tho chief executive officer of the ci^y who is a 
Government official, to take whatever measures were found 
neoessaiy to prevent the epidemio from spreading. Largo 
sums of money were voted for the purpose by the corporation. 
The Govemment appointed a special committee to investigate 
and advise ; sdentino experts came from other parte ol India 
to report upon the disease and its prevention ; wmie additional 
medical men and a large staff of workera were employed 
to carry out at once the special sanitary measures in 
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Bcmilwf advoMtedb^iltewNmnitteeof «zpMtB. The epidemio 
appem^ to he aliatiag in Kovomber, but from the 1st 
of Beeemher it more severe. The F^Ague spead to 
Karaobl in l>eoen£er» and is novr sns|>eoted % be epidemic in 
Poona. Over 2,500 plague deaths have occurred in Bombay, 
over 300 in Karachi, and about 100 sporadic oases elsewhere. 
As the House is aware from newspaper telegrams, the plague 
has caused much terror among the people of Bombay and in 
the adjacent country, but the disease lias not so far appeared 
in opiaemic form at any place beaidoH Poona outside tno cities 
of Bombay and Karachi. The sporadic oases of which I spoke, 
excepting at Poona, occurred almost cntiroly among fugitives 
from the two plague»strioken dtieB. The efforts of the Oovem- 
ment and of the oorporation, between whom hearty co-operation 
exists, were devoted to relieving sufferers from plague, to 
checking its extension in Bombay ajul Karachi, and to prevent- 
ing its spread elsewhere. Hospital space was increased, special 
plague hospitals wore provided for six different sections of the 
community, and are being pr^ared for two other soctions. 
House-to-house visitation of iuiccted quarters is being carried 
out under medical supervision. Every susxiocted case of 
plague that is not at once removed to the hosptal is isolated 
as far as practicable. Every house whore a plague case has 
occurred is disinfected, and is, as far as possible, vacated, 
temporary accommodation being provided elsewhere. Insani- 
tary houses are pulled down, in oUiers partitions are removed 
or ventilation introduced. Special sanitary precautions and 
improvemonts have been carried out in the backward parts of 
Boml^j city. A fuller staff of doittors and Indian medical 
men is being organised, and the Bombay Government will 
indent on England for a temporary staff of doctors and nurses,^ 
if more aid is required. . To prevent the sjiread of plague to 
other parts of India, passengers leaving Bombay, Kwuchi, or 
I*ouna by rail, road, or sea are inspected by meditral officers, 
and persons travelling or alighting at the larger stations are 
stopped and removed for treatment, if they ai'o suspected of 
being plague strif^kcu. In case pilgrims to the Moslem holy 
places might cany plague into the Red Sea, tlic Government 
of India have — as empowered by law— deck, rwl that from 
February Ist Bombay and Karachi shall cease for the present 
♦o bo ports of departure for pilgrims. The Bombay Govem- 
ineut report that the corporations are gi'aniiiig all nece-ssaiy 
funds, wliilo the executive and medical offi<}crs there and 
elsewhere are doing all that can l»e done, though prompt 
suppression of the epidomic has not been uttaiiied. The 
Goverximeut of Inditij'eport their belief that the arrangements 
at railway stations Tor chocking the spread of disease are 
working well ; but they are fmquiring wh(;thcr fui ther measures 
are needed, which, if necessary, will be given. I believe that 
these remedial and pi'ocautienary measures arc daily becoming 
more stringent and more effective; neither solf-sacriffcing 
work nor money is being stinted. If it has been difficult to 
secure the (K»-operation of some sections of the Indian popula- 
tion to promote the sanitary and preventive measures for the 
arrest and stamping out of this pestileurte, yet in other quarters 
loyal assistance and effective self-help have lieen displayed. 1 
am hopeful that the ccjiitinuous energy and vigilance shown by 
the Gkivernment and the local autliorities, and the rigorous 
measures they have adopted, arc beginning to make real 
impression upon that epidemic, and that we may for the future 
note its decline. 1 should add that the experts some time back 
expressed the view that during the winter luonthK some increase 
in the epidemic might bo expected. As I came into the House 
I reiMUved a telegram from the Governor of Bombay to the 
effect that he leums that alarmist and greatly exaggerated 
telenams in reference to plague are being sent from Bombay, 
and he hopes that great caution will be shown before accepting 
the information as true. Only four pure Europeans have died 
of tlie plague, including a doctor and a nurse. Amongst the 
dock labourers and Port Trust servants the deaths and sickness 
are very small indeed. 

Mr. Maolban asked whether the noble lord was aware that 
both the Sanitary Commissioner and the health offieor of Bom- 
bay had frequently protested against the im|>erfect sanitary 
arrangement of that city, and whether any measures hud been 
taken to remedy an admitted evil. 

Lord G. HiJQLTOM : 1 understand that as far as practioablo 
efforts ore made to improve the sanitary oonditious of the 
native quarters, but 1 am afraid until the epdemio is over it 
will not be possible to embark on a wholesale measure for that 
purpose. 


Sir A. SooBLK asked the Seeretaiy of State for India a quee- . . 
tion of which he had given him private notioe-^liaiiiri^#' 
whether he could give the House auy reaent information iui tf> 
the number of persons employed on relief works in India, 

Lord G. Hamilton : The latest tel^am I have received on 
the subject is from the Viceroy, and is dated January 22. It 
reads as follows Famine. Rain during week in affected 
districts, from one to three inches in Puigab except Idio Delhi 
division, few light showers elsewhere. Condition of standing 
crops fair to good in Control Provinces, Behar, Horth-We«b 
Provinces except in Buudelkhand districts. In affected dis- 
tricts of Bombay crops are suffering from want of rain. 
Prioos have fallen slightly, in Northern Punjab, stationary else- 
where. On relief Punjab, 70,000 ; North-West Provinces, 
705,000 ; Central India, 42,000 ; Rajputana, 28,000 ; Bengal, 
278,000; Burma, 30,000; Madras, 20,000; Bomh^, 265,000; 
Central Provinces, 211,000; total, 1,760,000. In Bombay 
apparent increase duo in part to omission of non-working 
children in former reports.’* 


January 25th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

LOSS OF THE WARREN HASTINGS,” 

Colonel Lockwood asked the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he was in a position to state if, at the time or since the 
wreck of the Indian troopship “Warren Hastings,” whhdi 
occurred on the 1 4th Januarv, 1BI)7, on the Island of Reunion, 
with headquarters Ist battalion King's Royal Ioffes, and half 
a battalion York and J^iuvister regiment on board, any of the 
officers’ and men’s baggage, men’s property, etc., was saved. 

Mr. Bim>dbick : It is known that a small quantity of cabin 
luggage WHS saved from the troopship “ Warren fastings,” 
and it is hoped that more baggage and the regimental plate 
may yet be recovered. , 

Mr. Thornton asked what had become of the crew. 

Mr. Baoj>moK thought that the crew were on the Island of 
Reunion. He believed tliat all were saved but two natives. 

HEALTH OF THE TROOPS IN INDIA. 

Colonel Lockwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of the Army Medical Report on the health of 
the troops in liidhi, the Government would enquire into the 
whole facts of the (^ase. He desired it to bo understood that 
he referred to one particular form of disease. 

Mr. Daulino asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
his attention had been called to a statement iu the Tiftnts-aS 
Friday last, to the effect that it was allcgod in India that 522 
soldiere per 1,000 were now incapacitated frem duty by reason 
of contagious disease ; 

And, whether the Govommeut proposed speedily to deal 
with this question to prevent this evu from rendering inefficient 
tlie forces of the Crown in India, and from endangering the 
health and the lives of people in this oouutiy as the froops 
returned home.. 

Major Rasoh asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
the admission to hospital for venereal dist?ase of the Brititffi 
Army in India amounted to 636 per tliousand for the year 
1896, an increase of 26*2 on the previous year ; 

And, what stops the Government proposed to take in the 
matter. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I propose to reply to my hou. friend's 
uestiou and to those of the hon. memtos for Deptford and 
outli-East Essex together. It is the case that the total 
aggregate admissions to hospital for venereal disease among 
the British troops in ludia amounted in the year 1895 to 622 
per 1,000, hut this does not mean that 522 men per 1,000 
were separately and individually admitted, still less does it 
indicate that 622 soldiers x)er 1,000 are innax>aoitated for duty 
from this cause. It is calculated on the latest retuAis that an 
average permanent deduction of 46 per 1,000 is the loss entailed 
by these diseases. The facts as to the serious increase of this 
disease idl^dia are now being enquired into a departmental 
oommitte^ on receipt of whose r^rt her Majesty^s Gov6rtv> 
mont will carefully consider the whole subject. 
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Coloool Lockwood : Mar I take the S22 per 1,000 men to 
mean men who hare paeaea through the hosp&il flowering from 
this partmular form of dieeaeef 

Lord Or* Kamsvsow: Tes. It lOeanfl the total number of 
admieBioBjB, but the eaia^ man may be admitted more than 
once. 

Major BieoR : Can the noble lord tell ua when the report of 
the dtspartmental oomanittee will be in the handa of members ? 

Lord O. ’Bjmjj/tov : No, air. There is certain further in- 
formation which may take a diort Ifme before wc obtain it. 
But 1 think that in ihe oourae of a few weeks the report will, 
1 win not say bo in the hands of members but, certainly 
oonoluded* 

AUSTRALIAN AND INDIAN MAITiS. 

Mr. HsNNiKJfiB Hioaton asked the Secretory to the Treasury* 
as representing the Tostmaster-General, whether contracts for 
the oonTeyanoe of the Australian and Indian mails had been 
concluded ; and, if so, when would they be laid upon the Table 
of the House ; and whether the protests and requirements of 
the Australasian GoTemments on the subject would be laid up<m 
the Table before Parliament was asked to confirm tlie contractHy 

Mr. Hjlnbubt : Although the Postmaster- General has re- 
cently, with the concurrence of India and the Colonies, 
aoo^ted tenders for the conveyance of Indian and AuHtralian 
mails, the contracts are not yet drawn. They will be laid upon 
the Table of the House as soon after signature as possible ; but 
the eorrospondence on the subject is not of such a nature that 
the Government would think it necessary to lay it on the Table 
of the House. 

Mr. HmnnKBB Hsatow asked if the right hon. geutleman 
was aware that the Australian Govemmants had published the 
contracts? 

Mr. Haububt : 1 am not aware. 


January 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN FAMINE AND THE SALE OF 
SILVER. 

Mr. MaoLEiirasked the Secretary of State for India, whether, 
as the Indian peasantry would be compelled by the famine to 
sell their hoai^s of silver at a heavy loss, through the mints 
beinpr closed and the depreciation of silver bullion, it would be 
pOBsiblo to make arrangements at the Government treasuries in 
the famine districts for the pnroLase of silver oraanients at a 
iixed price per ounce. 

Lobd G. Hajciltou: The form of reUof suggested in my 
hbn. friend’s question is not one Uiat I am prepared to recom- 
mend to the Qovomment of India, for, amongst other disa^l- 
vantages, it is open to this pracUoal diiiiculty, that, if it were 
once Imown that the Government would purchase silver orna- 
ments at a price above tbeir market value, those who would 
derive meat benefit from this phihuithropic venture would be 
well-to-do arsons who could purchase silver ornaments 
wholesale. 1 may add that, although the divergence between 
the exchange value in |;old of a coined nipee and that of an 
equal quantity of uncoined silver has undoubtedly increased 
sinoe the mints were closed, it dees not follow that the pur- 
chamng power of silver bullion in India has fallen. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOAVANCE. 

Sir Sbtmoub Ejno askod the Secretary of State for India 
whether any decision had yet been arrived at with regard to 
the various questions of oxohauffe oompeusation, iiartioulsrly 
in iV3lation to officers whose salanos were regulated by sbituto, 
and questions arising from domicile ; and, if so, whotber he 
could state the decision arrived at, or would agree to present 
the coiTOBpondenoe on the subject. 

Sir Q. HAicit/roB : The subject of Exchange Oompeusation 
has been* for some time past under the oonsidoration of the 
Secretary of State in Oonncil. Wo have made some progress 
towards settling some of the questions involved, but there are 
others of a very complicated and far-xeaebing chara^ler stUl to 
be ooDsidered. 1 hope that a general deoSion wiu be given 
before long. 



THE ADHEESS. 


SIE W. WBDDEEBIJEN’8 AKENDIIMt. 


WANTED: ENQUIEY INTO THE CONDITION 
OF THE INDIAN MASSES. 

Tl\e debate on the Address was resumed .by Sir W: Wsxmsm- 
nuBN, who moved as an amendment, to add the following words at 
tbe end of the Address — And we humbly pray thatyour Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to direct that a full and independent 
enquiry shall fembwith be made into the condition of the 
masses of the Indian people, with a view to ascertain ilie 
causes by reason of which moy are helpless to resist even the 
first attacks of famine and pestilence. 

He said that he was sure that India would feel grateful for 
the expressions of sympathy contained iu the Queen’s speech, 
and for the assurances that tbe State would do all in its power 
to save life. But he felt it his duty to move his ameudment, 
because the Governmont did not fully to realise the 

nature and magnitude of the calamity. Tbe methods of State 
relief adopted, sought to mitigate the Outward symptoms, but 
they did not tend to remove the cause of tbe evil, which was 
the extreme poverty of the masses. So far from removing this 
evil, the expenditure on famine relief aggravated it. Ho did 
not know how much would be spent, whether three millions, or 
six millions, or three times six millions. But where would 
this money come from? It would not oomo down from the 
idouds. It would have to be raised by the taxation of tbe 
masses ; the dying wonld be fed at the expense of tbe hungry 
survivors, making the survivors more destitute, more heavily 
burdened, and less able to resist hunger and disease. Also he 
felt it his duty to place prominently beftwe the House 
tbe Indian view of the calamity and its pni].>er remedies. 
These remedies were not heroic ones, but they proceeded 
from an intimate kiiowle<lge of the condition and habits 
of the peoj^le. If it wore asked from what sources Indian 
public opinion could be learnt, he would say, from his friend 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a true well-wisher of BriUsli nik, 
from the Indian Press, and from tbe resolutions c»f the Indian 
National Congress, which gave voice to tlie public feeling in 
India. The view hold in India with regard to the famine 
might be briefly expressed in throe simple propositions. The 
first was, that the excessive mortality ip time of famine was 
owing to tbo chronic destitution of tls) xuassos, who existed 
precariously on the verge of subsistence. He hop«)d that the 
noble lord, the Secretaiy of State for India, would not deny the 
truth of this proposition. It vras true that in the Queen’s 
Speech, the cause of the famine was declared to be the 
** lailare of the autumn rains,” but be assumed that woe only' 
stated as the immediate cause— -the lust straw which broke liie 
camel’s back — and that tbe noble lord looked farther back for 
the causes of tbe rayat’s feeble powers of resistance. How, 
indeed, could tbo proposition be denied? For it stood to 
reason that tbe population must be living from hand to mouth, 
if, on account of the failure of one harvest, they died of 
hunger, uot by hundreds and thousands, but by hundreds of 
thousands, and millions. If, however, tbe oxtreiue destitution 
of the people was denied, lie trusted that the Houite would 
call for enquiry, and insist on this issue being fairly tried, as 
between official optimism on the one hand, and unanimotts 
Indian public opinion on the other. Hia second proposition 
was, That mortality from famine would practically be prevented 
if the rayat i>ussesif^ a store of food, money, or ^edit suffidont 
to tide over one failure of harvest. This proposition seemed to 
be ffclf -evident. For men did not die from hunger out of 
more perversity, but because they had neither fow iu their 
houses to eat, nor money to buy it, nor credit to borrow it. As a 
class tlie rayat bad not onlv nothing, but muoih loss than 
nothing, being hopelessly in debt to the village money-lender. 
He remembered that in the early part of his sorvioe in India 
every rayat, howevOT poor, had a little store of grain put away 
in a store-room under his house, sufficient to last his family two 
or three years. But that was now impossible, for we had set np 
debt courts upon the Eoro^an model, and these little stores 
were swept away by the bailifis in execution of deoreeSi Ihe 
first step towards helping the rayat was to release him from 
this bondage and the money-lender. His third and last propo- 
sition was a more hopeful one, and it was this, that if certain 
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shiii^ remedies were epfdied in tbe -village administration, the 
xe^at would not mdy possess a suffloient store, but might 
boDome oomparativdy weslitbj. In appioaobing the question 
of ^ rayars oondi&n the Important fact must be borne in 
mind,*tbat, although India was at present a very poor country, 
die possessed alm^ boundless possibilities of wealth. She 
had a fertile soil, sn unfailing sun, an abundanoe of labour, 
sl^ul and cheap. All she wanted was working capital. If 
die rayat had that in sttffioien<y at reasonable rates, to provide 
hhaMll with water and manure, be would turn all India into a 
garden. He (Sir W. Wedderbum) had seen this operation 
going on neai* I\>oua, where land that produced a crop of millet 
worth perhaps ton shillings an acre was, by irrigation and 
manure, made to produce a crop of sugar cane worth £30 an 
acre as it stood on the ground. And such was the skill of the 
rajat tlmt whatever crop he pr^uoed, whether rice, indigo, 
opium, tea, wheat or tob^oo, it in the end always came to Uio 
top of (he market. From these three propositionB would be 
seen the nature of the enquiry which he asked for by the 
amendment. What he desired was a village enquiry, practical 
and definite, in cnrder to ascertain in detail the condition of the 
rayat, to learn the cansea of hut poverty, and to apply romedie-s 
to the e^s from which he was suffering. The enquiry be 
wanted was a village enquiry, because lu the rural villages 
were included 80 per cent, of the population, and because the 
village community was the microcosm of all India ; and if they 
could discover the means to make one village prosperous they 
held the clue to make all India prospeious. For such an 
enquiry no Imperial Commission was necessary. The local 
administration might be directed to select tyincal villages in 
each Province, and to appoint a Committee to make a thorougK 
diagnosis of their condition. The Committee must be repre- 
sentative, consisting of Europeuns and Indians, officials and 
non -officials ; such as were appointed to the Deccan Rayats 
Cominission 20 years ago. « I^oir investigation should be of 
a xnicrosoopic kind, to detect the microbes which blighted the 
rayaPs prosperity. He believed that the microbes would be 
found to bo the usurious money-lender (who should he re- 
placed by Agricultural banks) ; the Civil Court (which should 
£e replaced by popular Coucihatiou and Arbitration Courts) ; 
ft 1^/1 the harsh and rigid collection of the revenue (whioh 
should be replaced by methods suited to the habits and wishes 
of the rayat). If these simple remedies were adopted he 
believed that famine would be rendered impossible. In making 
those proposals he did not desire to impute any blame to the 
noble lora, the Seci^iy; of State for India ; but he had oare- 
folly studied the condition of the rayat for tliirty or forty 
years, and in this great crisis ho desired to place the results of 
his experience at the disposal of the noble lord and of the 
House. He earnestly trusted his proposals would reooivc 
sympathetic consideration. (Hear, hoar.) 

Mr H. J. Wilson seconded the amendment. He was glad, 
he said, that his hon. friend had pointed out that it meant no 
attack upon the Government, for they recognised withjisatis’ 
fhcUon and pride the efforts that h^ been and were being 
made in this country, and had no doubt the Govemmeut was 
doing whatever it could to deal with the immense mass of 
misery and suffering whioh must inevitably ensue. But pre- 
vention was better than cure. If there were remedies the 
sooner they were known the better. No blame was imputed by 
the supporters the amendment against the present or any 
other Government. What they asked for was an enquiry for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether anything could be done to 
pteveut these reouxtent famines. The poverty of India was, 
he aupposed, admitted by all, but he doubted greatly whether 
the real extent of that wverty was generally known. The 
right hon. member for Wolverhamptdii, on a former occasion, 
had explained that the taxation of India amounted only to 
half -a-orown per head of (he population, but that sum in India 
meant something very different nom what it did in this country, 
lor the wages of oranary labourers in many parts of In d ia 
were only a shilling a week, whereas here wages of ^ were 
not eonsiderod high. In a conversation with Haridas 
Vehoxidas that gentleman told him that the Native Princes 
in many cases screwed more out of the people than we did, but 
that their methods were more elastic and that they did not 
exact taxes in haxd tunes. Our methods, on the other hand, 
were inelaattc and pressed with great severity on the people in 
periods of distress. 

8lr JAJUm Fxboitbson said that the mover of the amendment 
had spoken wirii studied moderation, and the tone of his speech 




would commend itaeH greatly jfco , ^ 

(Hear, hear.) He confil not agree wim , 

oondenmation of admlmetration in Hidfa, ml mn- 

ber had not made a very extensive ionmti&mk 
Wise and far-reaching enqniiy which he now pedpoa^ Whsm. 
the hon. baronet was in that oonntry hia vim on the qitfloricm 
of administration were not in hannony with those o| the 
majority of ths membexe of the service to which he behmjprii. 
He held, in opposition to the hon^ membmr, that the 
presented to Parliament and the statements made on beSall of 
the Government showed that they xecognised to the 
extent the magnitude of the disaster that had befallen Imua. 
But for a grwt mai^ yean our Government and the Goveoai- 
meut of India had he^ making preparations to meet emer- 
gencies of this kind. Up to the present there had been no 
excessive mortality in oonseauence of the scarcity in India. 
A lew days ago a oorres|Mndent of the Tims#, wlm hed been 
through some of the famine districts, wrote (hat he had not 
come upon one single case of death from destitutioa. That 
was a most gratifying statement. The deaths had os yet 
been extremely few, and for that (hey had to thank the 
peparationa of the Government. The ^ple of India were 
better off now than in past times. No doiuit the cultivators 
were indebted to the money-lenders, but the extent of that 
indebtedness was not as great as it was half a oeutnxy ago. 
As a result of the enauiiy made by the Deccan Agrieiubaxal 
Bayats Commission, legislation was promoted to relieve Gic 
people from the consequences of their indebtedness. Courts of 
uonoiliatiou were founded on Eastern habits, and they to a 
great extent had prevented the impoverisfam^t of the rayat, 
owing to his incautious indebtodness, and had made the money- 
lender more careful. The Government of India had extended 
that system, and by irresistible evidence it had been shown 
that it had improved the material condition of the people. He 
said without fear of disproof tliat the system of lana assessment 
whioh had for many years been pursued iu India was move 
fair than the old systent. The rayat only paid according to 
the capacity of the laud, and until the last severe famine in 
Bouthern India the amoimt of revenue not oolleoted was alto- 
gether unimportant. He was si^rised to hear it said that 
native system of collecting in kind was preferable and 
more fair. That system had b^ abandoned, because it was 
found to be so oppressive and so troublesome to the people. 
Native chiefs had told him that they were most glad the old 
system had been abolished, because it was so full of abuses and 
BO oppessive to the people. He had himself seen the grain 
brought into fenced euefosures so that tho people could not 
touch it until the agent of the State came round, took his 
proportion, and carried it away. If the agent was not honiest 
he exacted bribes from the people to measure their ^ain in 
such a way as to let tliem off more easily, and under that 
system the number of petty exactions were infinite. To restore 
the system of payment in kind would therefore be to restore a 
crop of abuses mm whioh most happily th^ had rescued (he 
people. (Cheers.) Something had b!^ said as to India's 
immense capabilities. We had been developing those capa- 
bilities by carefully selected public works, and if the present 
terrible disaster did not result io India's great unpoverisnment, 
it was because by carefully selected measutes and public worb^ 
we had for many years past been setting up the surest and 
most effective system of famine relief. Since he went to 
Bombay in 1880 the railways of India had been doubled. It 
might now be truly said that there was w place in the tracts 
of country now threatened with the famine whioh was mor«* 
than fifty miles from a railway station. In former tixnes of 
famine it was impossible to throw grain into the country 
because tho water springs had dried np, and the other possiblo 
means of transport were not available because pack animals 
could not travri through the country. But now the grain, 
through tho natural operatum of oommeroe, flowed to tho 
threatened districts like water running down a hill. Wo had, 
besides, oonstruoted enormons irrigatum wovks. W*heu ho wan 
in Bombay th^ oonstruoted three enemnona systems of irriga- 
tion, ehoh system irrigating a hundred miles of conntry. In 
those parts of the country where in 1877 no gxeen hla^ was 
seen, now enormous tracts cl crons were to be found Independent 
of a rainfall. It oonld not be said, therefore, that nothing had 
been dmio to develop (ho resources and oapabiUties of India 
and to give reasonable help to the rayats. Tho House also 
knew that the assessments were not harsh. They wore eoti?- 
f ally regulated aocordiug to the capabilities of th<; soil, and iu 
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Huoh a time of scarcity as the prewiit the aHSesmnentH due to 
the State were suspendod with no spjirinir hand. The (jrovem- 
nient of India and the Seoretary of Stnio were in pw^i^nsion of 
the most exhaiietivo rep«>rt», and the hhriirv of the lloiiso was 
full of the results of pr«'viouH euquirii'S ini'o Um* r in omHt;moe8 
mentioned hy the hon. haiNmei. Jn uddititkii to th.i? th»'ro was 
abundant pn>of that the enquiries hj»d n*>l !»« •! UTi'li i hiken in 
vain. Kvery poKsihle Tneans had h-vo ii.]:*'. relievo the 
ueceKsitles of the people of Indict, and ♦.» riMl-i.- 1 ‘,. ■ riiiiifiit 
of India to meet this j^reat crisis without rl mu > •- : . Mu- p. ople. 
(Hear, licar.) 

Mr. J. Hebbkut RoitKiiTS said the ire >-• ; 
such a divergence of opinion between HI* ! ' • 

enco H« Sir W. WeddcTburn and Sir .1 ’ - 

itself the neoes;dty for some fuH hi r « • i-m 
bum, lie would point out, did n ■ > 

enquiry. Ho made it i>orf»(*:!y • . 
be asked frrr was u limiiisl ..r.r i 
extent. No in;i.ttor what h id 1. i 
GfiVemnioiit in the way of . i. , -i- 

famine and .spi*iiding money <*0 y h. ’ 
well for thci BiiJish Hoti>e ot C-.ui. 
piithy with Ihu efVol’^^ '-Inil \vci>- *. 0 . . 

in touch with rr_!:r;ii<l to inform o . . 

neoted with the oomlitinn of 'In- !u ' . ; 

In the irroat faniii.e i.f twoiiM \r • 
than 2,5^^'^000 poplu w1m» nuu 1 > ' , 

Tund. Five and n hulf miiJion i • • . ' 
from famine, and the lirtfr* '<iim ot ■ 
given in private < h -niy l»v Uj. ]. o . ’ 

Ho rejc*i(.iMl with Sir .I.ituisIA . , 1 , . 

things was not so s* nuii.s jis ii. is. «. > u, , 
stttto of matters was, <it all ev." 
near Iho striout-nef^s of the t. -ni*, 
regard to tho area affuj'ed i»y ti- 1 -un . 
at the presf-nt moment ui.i 

tion atl< ctfMl, according to L.a,l, (< -.(j. it 
niillionh — quito as bag** a iMJiiili#'r it 

while the number of Indian prup!*- w. 1 t 
oil the ‘ilind dHTuriry hud r<in')i,*vl ,1 t. i .| u 
faeAs fiufticieiitly prov*-d thai ll.m. v< 1 i it . 
fkTU»ii’*m H- in tt.e pre-en' po-iinm \r . 
twenty year 1 npo, a very iinptni o.t i'j.umio -1 
into the <OTjJ’tion of luoi i im n!i..ou 
famiiK'S* and as .1 rt.suh a Fiuuiui’ Tn 1 . < r ' 
was started, whi'ii was raised bv » ■<^•.1 
thought it shfoil i hi* made nle.if i< - u ■ .. 
that the View In kl at iluit ihim- 
the inilia lion <»f ib* fuml was rii.i 
rigidly, tlie iiii'M y •‘li"u d !>«• c ».i< 
oxpri.-is purpo I* of ri|l«-v'm’in.' ii' 
famine. Wi rii ib»-y ot a jin'll i <11 
dono'r Were ib-y m a p<»»iia*n 
X10,U00.()U<» on tr.o -4 I'M' II j <d pio 


(.)wing I 
' hsol I ( ! ]i 


rtliel in that * tAiniry 
told part of the nu i.i y 
He heM ,'l V' ry p U;.; opuiioli fii 
oeeurnd r»r n-'t { Im inoo Mu-uld < ' t 1 

Hut not only li id is.ri, of ir* m. o v 
only had it not all 1 1 - n < o 1« on il. ii .! ‘ ' 
piof^cily. Fio'ii issi to issii Jv^ '■ 'i ^ 
the pu7‘po.•■^ ' ot f.miise rciiil, ai .1 I f. 
cent. Wrt^ lii'V. li to !i e .Hpi,-. ial j >■' j ■ 
irrig.il i'lM. w iii»'b ln' a'inilfed w - ..O' 

kept in VI’ iv, iO pi < ••‘iii. or iKi* >■ ' /.■ 

railw.iys u.e mmu *, l•xplnlc^.l w.i- * p- • 
did iii’t Widj ior a m’luieut *0 tpu*'!.' n » 
a mear^ -.f j 
hubmil "*-) 'b' 
sum l a i a d 
special pu!p 

the Jialii.’v . oxrnnr'iit liiuf ti.r [• { 
inadi' to ■ ' 1 
k«.eu int' - 

reason lu ii* 
dohii o bt ■' . j; 


1 1 vsijtnv, I’e it f JJi V. . ’ 

' i’l j ‘ • ry of iSbti •’ 5 n 
r. i; . r .4 Ial » (* p- i . 

. . jit* elit'Vca n, 
o'trnni'iiit liiuf tia* 
f \ tl-as. ibo Hri* 1 
I', f, fa* n luiini^t ■' -/oi I ( <■ 

M 1.1 Ip r< gi*-l i.n 
I »' po’" ' d to opJ u . 
provub ib j re**tnt i um'J -1 

should b.vi- It imp s'*i‘le :<> 
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r^foommendfi i 
tb© famine of l’'7r-H, and he now wi>t ed lo . 


itii,* 


of 


t '« 'ir.'JM; 


o{ » 


V tbe 
• i on 


I be luiiiic lor 


whether those recommendations had been carried out, whether 
b(7 considered them appropriate to the pretiont oonditiem of 
India, and whether the administration of the Famine Fund 
that issuiTd out of tlmt enquiry had boon properly carried ^out P 

Mr. M. M. BnowNAOonuK wished to point out the very mis- 
cjhievous effect that would he produced in India by the accept- 
ance of tlie amendment. He did not pretend to represent the 
wdiole of India, as perhaps, the hon. baronet the member for 
Banff wished the House to believe that he himsj'lf did — 
n.Aiiglifer)” -and ho was not an influential mtmber of that micro- 
s<‘<»]uc body, the British Indian Coinnutiee. But he would say 
that the mischievous (■ffcct of the hon. baronet’s amendment 
would bo more far-roHohing than wms Kiippo.sed by the hon. 
baronet. At the ]>re.scnt tiiiir, tho (boernnumt in India, 
wlicther it was the sujiremo pr the provim ial (loverumeut, 
was duing its bcM to med, and cope with diftiudlies which 
w'crt. not due to hiiinari deflfioncies, bul which rcprortoiitcd 
the visitation of Pmvidence To lake advantage 4>f siii'h an 
oceai'^ioii, and iudire**.tly to cast a slur (in the (Juvernmciits 
vbich wc-rc valiantly and .‘ic.tivoly ctiping with the ditlic.ulty, 
wa.-H, to say the h’.nd of it, not t/i .sh<4W gralitndo for services 
which uere iuid'iubt«*dly (‘iiliMcd to recognitioji by tho House 
of Ooniinons and the British nation, (Cheers ) 

^^ir W. \VF.T)nKUjiTiHjr : 1 niiist imiut out that I cast no slur 
on tho Government,. I even said tliat India would be grateful 
for the exiu’tioiis which were huiiig made. 

Mr. Du uWNAGf > 111:15 said that Iw* had heard of l.hrce cheers 
being given ior tbc (iucun at m(a*tingN full of disloyal sonti- 
iiieut 'Baughlir.) '^I'he lioii. baronet's antciidnu'ut was 
I'vn tic.illy a vote of <‘('n.'«iire, not only on tiic Government 
<»! India, liul upon tin* India Office and all tho provincial 
<biv( Mina nis. The hon. barorn t .said that the people of 
India would b<‘ gralofnl for what Inul b*i*n doiu*, while, in 
ibu same brcifb, he charged tlio aiitlin. itii with neglecting 
a m.*.>»t ob'incntary duty. The hon. ban in’t tciid that his 

ani(n«|yr»cnt <*unt»ined self-evident proposli ions, but the 
whole tenour of the anK’iidmeiit and tlu’ inanniT in which 
it was propo.Nnl were simply cah id.tted to advovtis(i a eer 
trnn cl.ivs i>l' agitaiiifs, wlio were never tirctl of iuiproShiiigi 
iipiiii tbi' pe«qilc of India the inadeqii.icy of Bnttsli rule 
and tbc w lilt of sympathy hotw« en the lulcr*. and the 
rulfd. 'Hie hon. baronet said that he wa.-i uttering the 
,s«*ntimenN exprcNscd by Indian publa opinion. Where had 
Indian public opinion called for this ei.ijuii'y r Had not 
that opinion 1 >« m luanufael iired in a :^n.ill room, not far 
from the House of (Joinmoiis ; .‘‘cnt out I lienee to India; 
broiigld b;ie,k in tlio form of now'spapiT anielc’* , and passed 
off" on the llou.HCof CommoriN as tb** pubic, opinion of three 
hnielred millions of peo|*le 'Mii'se procc.slin j;s were not 
woilby of line who hud been a r of the Govern- 

tin nt. of India, and who was now a ini'inber (.f the House 
(It Gominon-.. 'I'o ‘•liow how the inuoeen: - 1 -ioking :imend- 
11 cut of tho hoM. bufonet hiel a bi.-iiing on proeeedingH 
far oir he would inid a M’Hlesiee from an Indian iiewH- 
p.i)H’r whif h had ;ii rived by the hist mail. Tlie clniirraaii 
of the National l'•^ngl^■■,s. of w‘hnli the hon baronet, was so 
fond and wliioii he wa* 'ilw'a>s trotling lufori* the House — 
^laughter) s.inl “ tli.if tl.i' fimine wu.s a n’a* 4 ou not for lioldiiig 
uo .‘CS'.iou tin , <4 \*‘.ir, but railu r for p"»>ist,ing in hoMing it ami 
niilvirip it .'IS :.,rand p.i'-'-ible, tor tlu’ni* mi,> 4 enes of India 
\\»n.* dm- lu tb" :■ i '\ no ' s of which the (smgress had, 
ben a.dtiiting tlie leiii^s.'..” That wos (o say that the 
lilt ot I’liM 111 iitiiii w/iM dun t«» the giievanccs of 
wbeb the ai.'it.ilnr-; had i omplained. lU flm 1 1 xt mail licWH 
ol Ibhs .ini' Uilmoni would g'l o, tlj, petqce of India who Wi 16 
inc ;e, ,i fide le tpiaititi (1 Willi tho pro(^e.liJi*o of l*«i.' Jiaim nt, 
1 Of .^^o^y ti Id to H»eni wouid be tbat the gri’iit and only 
iii ud ot Indii. iu ihi> Hou-e. the hon. meiuiior for Banff 
ho,;.‘^b i; Ii.id ].ro| • 'Si 'l soni- thing t»y wbii' h pl.iguo and 
t .‘aim- Wvo- to bi* .Molded; th.it tlie Secremrv^ of State, 
Jiino b ir.bie-s i.f betit iiini w.int (f hymptiby, h.'id rofu-eil 
1 ’i" pi‘ope,...^ 4 l , Miel tbii^toji tb.it the ngi'i hon. geHtlomim 
riiid the auliiniii'y wbieh he repn si.'iited were the 
i Mini rs of ti e pio]d>*. Knowing tins, as the hon. barouet 
kno.v it -.irut, if be did not, )je was soi ry for liim— - 
licjldoi i ■ w'li*. he light in bringing birw' ird tb" ameudiiumt 
oil 'Fho Natiou.tl t’oiigr-si iii‘>piriMl Die amendment, and 
ti el (yuiwre.-s \v,^.s I’l p‘*!!tt in this eountry by the nderoscopic 
body 4 M|]ed tho Biiiinh India Commitiec. That (Jouimittee 
gaiiiiTcd up a riumlKir of pas.siug schuolbuys w'Lo were going 
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in for die Bar, and its groat Ruppr)rter 0 , of oournc. w«‘re tbe bon. 
baronet (Sir W. Wedderbum) aiid another gentlornan whom his 
conetitueney wouM not elect ag.'iin. (MiniNterial laughter.) It 
sent out appeals for hard cash, and wb# ti the appeals were not 
res^tided to, this was the way the CoinmiHee widieil to press 
its importJtm e tipon ihe pf oplo of India. Wf' say noto yon we 
have piped unto yon, and } e have not d.” (Lond IwiightfT.) 

“ We have mourned unto you, niid y*- h nof laimntod,” and 
with this sickly amendmint- (Iwuiilir# r, - «>•»• In n. baronet eatnii 
down to the House. He api ■-<‘(1 r f ») e ohj* ms »if ti»f (;4.n- 
gross, but he diwiippr ved of ii- rinO "?'. h«‘ 1 m prd it \\.m 

the last time ^bat ii** sho.ilil Im y. n/' dwiyof pr*.i«'-,iiiig 
against these Tnancnovi/ M. whie.Jj d * ' w' fn li ». and pn^! 

moted disshfisfn tif^n in the pli-.i^ , f v - r f-r wl*i*h 

the British rri.v^’roT... m '-ad ts ‘ \\>v Indi.sn 

people. 'SlioisUn.d clnwrs ' H- » v) *In> -rf. .j, 

satistaeth n uud « ‘■’'■‘criin.* m w) ■ : • • 'ri If di-i n. *•. l.{- 

tion ^o ihe ’jm wfii«<h ): m ih-i 

great, nina^r-r ‘d '.iM' 1 JTO it<‘ Tl ' r .'h -ir i. i.iv 'diK 

of India ’} er * utr iuulr tf !'• t r^'r f r r r uiin*^ 

foruMid !-o ii'‘CT:t 1 l_y i*- T!i<>(T d' ' ' Ih> \yh^ < 

presMug F-ihcoM* '■fj'i X 1 ,., j, p*. 

hoard mi-I d • « . ..f • c the fhdi^h 

nation e.f i.j’tre. • • ii--- tii .1 . h • 

Mr >CEl\A'A-\N’ <»iid ’,l vA.'i'-n-* >r+\ : d "''hoo p.ef-.rthn 

splci etio intt r oe • i.r .heii.n ir; m ” . s » '! j it d^wn. 
Homo eiccU' e f h - f»u;ir] f.T - ’.u.' i-. tl i.- fuct fliaf. 

ho had T'Ol Tee**!', in }i s r* *» * mi u ii di f, « iitliiih.i«Mic 
a ref option fi- i)'*)+ )'»-e 4 1 'df d o V*, .A II f) ** dt ll•en^lnl- 

tions till- up io hi hi'l' of 'lj(i ^ • V ] • FM. ' I -el. in t.-e t, tiirnpd 
out to bo it I ‘onp’* li j-eo Oj",. ■- ’i )\ r» tu, 1 1 my^htev.) 

Mr Ibiow.vvo ium: . 'rimi is i y if.'f * ti t'l.n . f^MuulitiT.) 

Mr Susw'.n:' r« pe.tfed n.u f( d deinoiist.rdionM 

proved Mi b>‘ ofotipltde fiisco f I,- li, p'ople their 

own fri* Tid*.. and it v.is p( i tn/ ! , ;.)'.*Mid to m\ ih.tt any stinll 
body of Tiien ''"dd an 1 * o ..iu' * t* ti i*oi'ption lik'‘lban 

given to ?dr Njoioji It iric^r >e ad.fjiiii-d t‘- in tin* 

adndTtiHir.tioTi of n, <*oiiutry will' .l"h • ' iMt o nf pe(*ph> many 
questions er .-L' v.-bah ouglif t-. bo bi e:^.' ' to tbe ear of lla* 
• House of and as ili- < p[.< < i ir^l e «. fur di«. 

Tndiiin 'vem i« w and fir bi'-MN en. lie ih »;gh< hi*. Imu. 

friend tbr* in- 'nh« p for Iboilf-ldiv tV '.*.' li ,• ivi'.i d in iinoiog 
Idh rm>eridT#i*‘ij, to tro* .Xddres'.i. lb wis f.har. so V.ir jis 
the objr-e^s *.t the Iti.Imh Congre^-. tm eo!.<,ui< d, they had 
the fnil , *Tnp*idiy of ilu.* hon. mot.ilxr f«>r B-tbijal (Jreen. 
Those irooo ••r*' of tV H»uHe who ‘.v. r*' in of the < ’ongr» s., 

were in ‘■•oj •> rrspeciH bip t}!.* monthpiee** (,f the f'jieis .ind 
details ami bjrui'M se»>t to tlnoo fr, »m lubiii. lb* did rad 
Hoe Low H(iy on-' eouH hnd f.o It '.Mth ii<e aim ii'lnii'tii. 
()f eonri^o n- i?nf porter of the .imeminoTd ih'it 

the IroM'rt'inCLt ( » uM rognlale ll.r* w« . t' er, whii h uas 
the great 'mu^o of tin* ianuiie in Imba Ti>e < } h f Mn]n;rt- 
jineo of ti.o iiMM'iiJnit M was flat u, projio.!ed that soim- 
.sinuding e.iii'-o \\lii<}i j r«F liir'ed t'.»Tro’: *■ in (ndi i and wLi*li 
tended to 'e-x ii the Tneans of livilP-eo l <d tin- Iifban pei.pli* 
should be t* 'jiired in»o Tiny -dl kno'A' th ^ tb^ nnl-l tv 
expt'nditun* in jii.da w,ts a gre-o drain f'U th rf>o!.re< s of dro 
country, Mta( il'.uvh he oid i'<)i m;, t'.it the e-m % «,f i? #oi:ld 
bo removci!, M'm- : long might b»' d'-ri' to niiiii.o,to to -.omo 
i'Xtint the < firoTii.j I-'oa ^landNi-d /u 'iMliiiood in ledi ». Tie* 
umendmt'id ‘iaij«!y suggested tl at. t! e ‘mivimium nr ^ll■ »il 1 takr* 
netioii us Bpoii Its tho ]ae (iit, v'l is ..ver t<i »*\ oiine th«* 

eoiidi’ions UM<k»r whie.li oar If.iin i u I -i.i - nr.j,*i-is iiv. d. lie 
joined with he L*isl sp 4 ..K‘eriTi .' jmni'.g ihe v.i mhifnl ' Ifoit 
tliflt was iuMTjg in-' 'e by llio Iviib.d j- opb- io a ds 1 Jitlr 
fojlow-SU. ;e( 1 -, io iiniia, »u/d h«’ lain v*.,! iteit. nil her ?d 
ofKcialft m that nn i} ua.uhi d. all tl.u. was pfis-o,),: ‘ n» 
iilleviHto ti e suir .ings which the nanvts of India we»v iio\v 
boanug. - > .,u ciie^ rs ) 

Lord t-f * 4'll!0:v; 'J’bc' sf)* ei;b of tl.o hon. ^Mri-l’et die 
member lor Ivo fi ; ire w n n uri >,t >■ m |,i i... - to a e :t t- ijn- 
po.sdblo t'l ill,* ton. Me'idii v'r .sj-c- . 1 , wnli th* :':m*:.!- 

moat hfj I;;' ( * U'ti’V' I it aTte' flu'-Ot a’ks 

I* that H fr, o ■ :.d b‘ i pMi'lei-t rniuiry sbol fonh.'i.Ii l« * m..f‘e 
inU> the ue oi 'Oil *.j‘ 1 o iM i.< t-K .,f tie- h-'b.wi p* « [d At 
the prtw-otp nji'OM <o iim* do-, » riiim.nt or i(.di.i.jjnM 'j-'-l in 
what is ui. i CT' t iv a im! n d to to ere < f *.t e tra-sl oicm-. us 
and dilHrul!’ i 'sirs •/ ■ t h-i , *''er hi « u t:iip«<si il m on j],e lu J; u 
Admin istrau -‘t o.i ii hslf siilf.ring li on.-unv, md wi.-h 
iiupOROS a Rtraiu nr^-n ibe whole adininis}r.jiiiv*»“iii:ie.hinery of 
the country that it cun scarcety siund. And yet tin* hon. 


baronet oomes down to tbo House and propoaeH that a certain 
priHioii of the for<‘es of the Indian Gkivornittent w;hicb are tiotr 
warrimg asrainst tfao advaneca of famine and plague ebaU be 
r< TMove*! from the region of action to tbe region of epeonlai* 
ih.n ind r* ipiirod to devote thoir atteutiim not to the ooitae-* 
ipi;tw<'s i f fiimiiio hut to the caufio.s of famine. (Minioterial 

• » ■ IN i \ inure iriopportntie moment for eucb a prcqiosal 

{■i.iild mi< h.‘ im.igined, I^et tho hon, baronet ri’flcct on the 
Mil - 'i,", r *«f Ids nmi-rulmcnt. It asks for a full omiiiiry into the 
c i,i 111 ,* rmi.si.seM of tho people of India. The mawea 

. i •»..* 1*1 ii le jieoph* eell^l.ihltc one-fifth of tlic tobU population 
it n,i '*•{■. 1 *•. d'Ijis re.ijiiiry would oiiahlo every single act of 
T*- - w!» d - .idniinisf-r itiim of India— judicial, administratiyey 
;p 1 .b - 1 'i d i!» l>.‘ br‘»nirht under the survey of tho peraona 

' th<- inM-.s»ig;iiion. Tlu'y a'ould he enahled to go 
rd- * hi* , • t\ I . 1 -: m. Ir.idiiioTi, or habit of these dOO, 000,000 
,.i ..e» -. I'l ! i.-» di ejivs cviTy variety of their married life 

1 , .m p 1\'' imy t.> ]>.)1\ Mudiy. (Liiiigliter.) A more vital and 
fe »- I. ' 1 -r • I'j Mfw could not ho coiiceivod. (His'rt', hoar.) 

I .'u 5 'i i.* !>■* i.iile to ^;iy tint tho lion, baronet made a more 

.!, ih.in I 1 hough 1 would linvo been pc\ssiblo on 
'O -h -II . JO ;ind he adv!itie.ed soino practical siiggeB* 

I I 'IS Ihit w led i!,e lUni-se hsis t<> consider is (hi* .-imeTidment 
b. he-,- it 1 iiLrive w'lLh my hoii. frioml iho incmhor for 
n. I.hii >'« fir.'- 71 -wh.i rnM-le a very offoetivc and proper Rpeeoh 

• »Ti ttn- om- n-hiK Til t.lijit this amendment eriiaiiaU^H from the 
Tn.liiii Na'ii.miI t’eMiLrri-ss. Tliat body never loses an oppor- 
tunity I'V ati-ielcln J-' the Indian Administration and of en- 
il'-ivoiiriin; to diirdtii-h the iTitbn nee of that Administration 
i.v*r tho pcoph* of India, They' pa. ssotl a. resolution in rofer- 
etici' t*»ih<' a< liiui tuk- n by the Tndian Hovernmont to mitigate 
th*' Iiidi.ni faieiiM* h,\ervi‘no Icnow's that the Government of 
fedi-i are Umvihu^ nofhini; nndoins to cope with that efilamifcy. 

I ly 'h* fotc' S nf Cl v'lli-ation were never lietler organised tlian 
tlii-y 'ire now in the liirlit against pestilence and fiiiiiino — 
/h<*ir, hear) ?in*l I host* gt'ntlemen who meet in the Indian 
‘.‘..iigrcss kiitiw^ tint im nilivt* rules over altrxriptiMl to r>ppo»o 
ihi* ad\ iiico *»f f.iiiiinc t-u so largo and so successful a scale oh 
tie* lOnglisb nik'is of fmiia are doing now. (Ministerial 
cli< * r.-/ Vi't thnve i.n’ntIeTi»cn lind fault with all that h,-is lieon 
done: .-’.ml ihev nji-n a national appeal to tho I'ountry, 

V, IikIi, hovviwor, liny do not. scimi inclined to initiate thein- 
si'Ives. 1 he lain no-nilv r tor hethnal Green, who has ju»t 
eoni-* 1 M»,k inaii Jndl i, ligorously attacks the policy i,f the 
1* *h,m roi!«/rcss, 1 ;nn id.id he makes a strong protchi against 
th - 'll vnid as.oiTtipiinn or a iiumher of genth men, who, as hua 
jn*.: bu 11 adiiiiM- d, isiki* all jhiir facts and figures from India 
wi hjoit .ircily .'inir them, ami arromitc to theniscdvcH the re- 
]i7* 7 .^ iliofi f)t nniii tns of the people of India. (Miiiislerial 
» h.» IN ) rii-'H' !• VI a*. !i more prMp»stin’ous <-l.ihn ; iho hon. 
iri! mh,*r f,,r Ih llowd fiveen, who has the coi fidt nee of many 
X t Jin . 1 1 F.f tise Indian coimniii.i'' > " I (hi mit mippox* he cHims 

pi lit ‘-la’in id!- Janirhn*!’} ^ lias ctiectivcly ridiculed it. 

.^11 -IV In;* I- ! 

‘-'ir W. Wki-okt nruv : Will l.h(i rirrht hon. genth^man read 
tt’o 1 e-«-*lntio!i nf the linb-ui Guuirre.ss to which he olijec.i.s 

Lmt-.I G lIvMiiJ’ON': Yws ; it is the following rexilution : 

*' K'm.Iv'mJ. riii^ (.'oiijvress ilepliires t.heonibrcak of famine in 
ji m.»i ' or h -*, ;jen;e t.cin thi'nighmit. India, and holds that 
Ihi^ JM'I otie r I onimvi wl,ich have (♦■enrred iy r(*et‘nt } earfl 
;ir,. , 1 . 1 . 1,1 th- g‘">t{ povf'iiy »>f the people, brought on hy tho 
«lr,iii of tl.*‘ v \4 I'th of t!-(' contifry, vvhi,-h has he.'n g<*ing on 
fi.r r, and by t lie tn-c4*-sivo Ux itiori and over- 

a-*- -''-Mint »o s‘*.Hpi''»if on -i |*dicy i f cxlravaguico followed by 
tij 'G r rnm ;,t. itt tin* c,ivil and inilitJiry departTnonts, 

w-.' !. !)’is X, t.ir impr)vi ridu'd the* penpie, (hut at, the first 
i .'i i; ■ f -'.r-'ty ill- V ire r* ndered IndplcKN, and tmusI, perish 
mjl--* i t •'! i.\ i!,-- St ,Ti- or h‘*lp. d by pvi\ ate chanty. In the 
< tii'i' .*■ .} img'( -^s ilm tru * roruisi v ag nnNl iLe n’curreuee 
of t'l.T iie- Il "■ in Gh* j.li.p'joti of a poll ey which would P*nforoo 

t,..- ho b.od '1 m ii'sonr. om of th(' .Siati*. aii-i foMir the 
<'i It.' .i‘ *, 1 . 1 I 'liig-'imw*-. ;nnl hval arN aiid in bi^irii s, which 
1 i” -i') I'-rTi '"vfi* ‘jiide-d, ;ni'l help the ininKlm-tion 
ot a* * b r--i »o Mill ie\br*lues. Jn iIm m(*an'jme, ih.e i 'ongrc.‘'8 
voi.il - .’o,) th'' 'oV'-n-Munt of it.- .soh run duty tiF save 
h’iJii ■' .‘i ■ -sivl tnil'_"ii* human si.iVstir'g 'it,*' provi-ionsof 
th-' ‘i I ' I .7ii'»ie h-’oig, in t!ie *.ja',ieii nf il o (Icngresa, 

•c ■' ■■ '|b >' ’’ .V ’r-h-! v» i'.ij s, T 't loll:'*, iud o]ipi*- * dv * rcg.irds 

t'l !c b i.’l ’'.'i-'d.i jfjip"d t-i the iJov-'Viini' nr !>> r-'d-'Cni its 
p-i 'ii. % '.y i-'io-ifjg t|,j. Kuiiiue Insnr.iiice I'nmi k'cojdntr a 
M j’.fi Sr? a -i' nuit of il) to ils original fooling, and (u apply it 



8 . ' nttU^or plKiiimkr. 



more largOf to ftft odgi&al ilbo repeatiii|f libot tboNi liaft beou any iniraotioa of , 

of the fsou^striiok^ paoj^/’ Sveiyoiie tiiat vaa at the inadahytibeladiiaOofemi^tmxe^^ 

Ccmgreaa nkuat know tbait that xoBolati 0 & 4» both vmgv^^ loembar to Kanohieater explamod, how 13^ m 

and nngratiilitl. (Hiiiiaterial (dioenu) flEho nsEat iQtioliitio& made^ are founded on pamrs ooming irotn Xndjb^ to. 
cells ** the attention of tfae itoaetittient to to aoourto of which ie not testM by the. gerdleod^ . who :Aito 

dition of the pooeer eh me o s ia India^ fnU "foety miUioiis of nee of them here. todbhnStracheyneweetakl^tod u^to^e 
wh(»n^ aooordi&g to high official anthmity, drag ontamiaer^ inaoranM tod into tense whu^tohon.totlMandeainto^* 
able exietenoe on the verge of etaryation.ewm in formal years,” The position of afiairs at that time was flnanoiaUy som^hat 
and suggests that thejr &onld be exempted tom the wyment diffiuult. Every ten. years after India had been .tnworred 
of cezlto taxes, I do not, therefore, woncto that to hon. to the (town there was great diffioulty in estabUmng an 
member for Bethnal Green should enter a vigorous protest eqoiHbriim between inoome and expenditure, and then ooourred 
against tlds preposterous assumption on the ;|^rt of a com- a series of famines whioh entailed upon the Government a net 
imtteo slttittg in England, and I am oertam that when outlay of fifteen milliona eterling. It is quite clear that if .the 
his speech is read in India it will be acoeptable to very Government had evuiy ten years to spend fifteen milliuns 
large masses of the peojde of that country. (Hear, hear.) sterling on famines, which they did to a period of fifty years, 
Now, Sir, the hon. Wonet seemed to inmoate that if the finanou^y they were in a vdrjr unsound position. And 
enquiry was made and effect given to the recommendations of fore Sir John Straohey endeavoured to increase the resonxoe 
sow a body it would be poswble to stop famine in India* 1 at the disposal of the Govemnient by imposing a certain 
contest ^at altogether. It is much better to look facts in the amount of taxation, and he proposed by an in^^ious oon • 
toe. An hon. member who supported him described famines trivanoe to rsise on insurance tod which in the first year he 
as terrible and inevitable inoid^ts in India. I thought that estimated would amount to £1,500,000, or a orore and a half of 
was a happy expression. Famines are terrible and inevitable rupees. But be never undertook in any way that this should 
incidents. 1 thinx it is a mistake and is wrong for any member be a statutory famine fund, and that the monev should be 
of this House to hold oat the hope that any remedies whioh he placed in a box and allowed to accumulate ; on the contrary, 
can suggest can prevent famines from desolating India. What right throughout bia speech he combated that view. He went 
is the problem we have to face? Theure are threo hundred further. He was a man of exceptional ability and of rare 
mrtUftHk of people in India, and over oimhty per cent, of these administrative expeiienoe, and he knew perfectly well, what 
ore entirely dependent on agrioulture. The one indnatry upon any man in this House knows, that if in a particular y w 
whicli they soWst is agriomture, and wherever a great com* you try to appropriate a certain sum annually to a specific 
munity is entirely dependent on one industry, and whenever purpose emergencies may afterwards occur which will 
the raw material of that industrv fails, you cannot avoid great prevent the money being so appropriated. It haa hap- 
difftress and famine itself. Bain is the raw material which is p^ed over and over again in this House. I reooUeot a 
essential to agriculture in the East, and whenever rain fails Bill brought in by which twenty •eight millions sterling was 
not only is there great scarcity of food, but there is a total annually voted in payment of debt and as provision for a 
cessation of employment. In this country there are many sinking fund* Giroumstances occurred uuder whioh it was 
diverse trades and industries, but wherever you have a necessary to reduce that provision, but nobody contended that 
community which is entirely dependent on one industry, and there was any gross breach of laith.^ Sir John Straohey, to 
if the raw material of that industry fails, there must be intense make it olear that under certain conditions this money might 
distrees. Take the cotton famine in Lancashire, that affected not go to the specific purTOse, used verr plain language, which 
probaby the richest community in the United Kingdom ; but has never been quoto. He described how he proposed to give^ 
b^ttso everybody there was deprived of the raw material great effect to this intoitOD. It is,” ho said, ” the firm intention 
distress ensued. Therefore so long as India remains a purely of the present Government to apply the funds now to be po- 
agrieultural country, and so long as agriculture depends on vided for this special piirpose strictly to the exclusive objects 
rain falling within certain periods, when rain does not fall which they were deigned to secure.” Those words are 
then distress most be widespread and great. And on the always quoted and circulated, and the last mtence which I 
inesent occasion the diffioulty with whioh we are dealing is one am now going to road is also quoted, but |he intervening part 
of a veiy exceptional character. It is not, us the amendment is always omitted : “In such matters, no doubt, goTrenments 
indicates, the first attacks of famine with which we are now cannot fetter their successors, and nothing that we could now 
dealing. The hon. baronet’s amendment suggests that the say or do woi^ prevent the application of this fund to other 
masses of the Indian people are helpless to resist even the first purposes. Without t h i nking of a future far removed from us, 
attacks of famine and pestilence. I repeat that the bon. events might, of course, happen which would render it im- 
horbnet knows that this famine now occurs owing to a total praotioable even for us, who have destoed these mmmrm, 
failure of rain on the top of a number of bad seasons, and that to maintain our present resolutions,”— he, of oourse, had m 
is what makes the position so serious. I do not believe that oontmnplation the emergency of a war or a similar diffioqliy. 
any famine has occurred of whioh we have any record in which “ Bo far, however, u we can now speak for to fut^ore, to 

thm has been so wide an area of scarcity over a district so Government of India intends to keep this million and •"hi^ 

large, and where very high prices now prevail. I am glad to as an insurance against famine alone. In sayin^f tus I would 

say that tore is an enormous improvement in to maohinexy explain that we do not contemplate to constitution of aw 
of to Government by which they can conquer famine. I separate statutory fund, m such a oourse would be attwded 
happened to# be Under Secretory for India, and spokes- with many useless and inconvenient oomplicatunu^ without 
xnim for Inffia in this House in 1874. 1877, and 1878, giving any real security. Unless, then, it tould U proved 
and it is most gratifying to notice how to Indian Govern- hereafter by experience ^■hat to annual appropriation of a 

ment and peotue have developed and improved all their smaller sum from our revenues will give to to owmtrytho 

machinery for oealing with these evils. I do not know if anv protection which it requires, we oonsiaer tot^e estimato of 
member of this House has looked at the famine code whioh & every year ought to make provision for religionsly apmying 
at the end of the return whirii I have laid on to Table of the to sum I have mentioned to this sole purpose, and I hope 
House. It is well worth studying ; it is a masterly document that no desire to carry out any administrative mij^veamt, 
which has been in the coarse of preparation for many years, however argent, or any flsoal retom, however wto» wlu 
and certainly shows with extraordinary clearness and detaU tempt the Government to ni^leot tms sacred trust. 
how tie forces available to cope with famine are mobilized. I hear.) Not a farthing of this sum has ever beeu^appropnated 
am glad to say it shows that we are mueffi better able to combat to omry out any odministraUve improvemwt or fiscal reform, 
the effects of now ton ever before. I go so far as to (Hear, hear.) Since that fund was e^bhsh^ a twy toge 

fay that if we had had to deal with to present difficulty sam has gone to the prevenrion of famme toonghemt to 
twenty ago to mortality tot is already wmorted would country. Of epurse, it wo^ have been ^ put so 

have Wn ^enormously inerossed. Whilst efi this subject I much in one box by itself and to add to to debt bj 
fhoifid inst like to notice one or two observarions which to an equivalent afitOtuit. In to same way, wnw to time 
hofi. member for Denbigh made in refetooe to to famine whentjmextoi^ valneof toruneefriljbeaw, tow 
fund. Ithappeaed toil was Uateflecrelw^ meet W6i» cepptod to maks a redup^ in to 

fmiA w estabHtod. and all to papers relating to to applied to to famto msuraatoJ bnt to to 

^nbieot mesentod to to House at that timebeto ssylmme, and arrangement U tot after twenty yem to W 

I cannert understand how any body of gentlemen to go on able to say that toy have realised two-twrds of Sir Jean 







\8M«dNr^ *Mt '■MMdW' ■■ ifi ^B tttfWW i ■ !rw«*dtifds.'.of. fits 

tilling u 

to :%id 1^ nMfy 1^ 

4slto todUfeoA iM^thifdiof Mitooit mui- 

ipniito Mpeoto^m i« a mrif tttoMrful adodniitrator, and no 
allaga^ otaght to^ tift iiifide aitAiw lagalnst Idm agiwMt his 
snotoinim.lor of Isidi. I do think it is dsnirablo that 
tids matter rimidd be toads olowono^ Kolamine fund 

ia tiie tease somBM: hr ^ hon. gantlstosa was ever 
estatdhihed. Sir Jolm Straeher from fimt to last maintaiaed 
HMd the objebt of this iaxA was» if possiblfi, to foduae the 
doht, told W eohotoded his last speech m words which exaoUr 
dstoxihetbe present postthm d tiie Indiao d'oremmeut. I 
thixikt tor lords’^ he stodj ** tost 1 have now mode it sv^ientlr 
dear how we propose to apptf toe £1,500,000 whicdi we hope 
to provide sa an insaraiico aamfit famine. We shall apdr it 
virtoallr to toe rednotioa of debt ; and when the oalanatr of 
famine aotiudJr arrives, we hope not only to be able to meet it 
without toiowiim fresh hardens on the oonntry, but to And 
that oar means of Hfivina efficient relief have mni immenaelr 
increased by toe useful works wbidi wo have carried out 


rsositad by the.YhMNtoy mfll ^itf'^sriitidiafl^ 

dhtoktowi 

'tosfr Mft. maV'l sniMMt toat 'too Item MStoaet- 
He idonoaed mikSTSS 
fa was dm toiumr fa wfaeh 
ChnliSoiirts. Bat toiy ato repr asto i M fatim likifaa 
Ck>iitoie«a< (Lan^tsr') < If 'toe W. . .hasmtet 
enaitiph to exerohie kit iaftitoiise fa tkf Sttd fadiMte, 
xaaltoknmne use of toe ChHnto of kto 
of bis appeal. I thfak X Imve Shown toat tosfafa ito totedil^ 
toe Hoose to aooept toe atoendmiot* dB-tod fam* hasoaet 
proposes will be done by toe Gtevemoieiit IMtfj tad X 
the Honto were to nooept the amendment fa tesnld esww (pteat 
Burprise in India and befatorprefad thitoe as.a fionanto not only 
on toe Indian Qonernment hut vmm toe (faveentoont faJhete||^ 
(Cheers) 

Sir H. IbwjcaE; I am save the Henss and the eomfafyJWil 
agree toat the fimt duty cl Parliament fa fade ensfa to 
snpport to the utmoet of its poneer., morelly aifa fa afaor 
modes, toe Gkivemment of India fa farhtiiig this gfaasitfa' ' 
contest against two great ealaadties whkh are ahnost bvsfa 
powering toait ooirntry at Ihe present rime* The Oovnmmenf . 
of India is confronted by a terrible famine and a toflidhfa 
plague, and 1 think certainly there is no period fa modern 
Indian history when the Gfavenunent was oonfvontod by two 
foas erf soto magnitude at the same rime. Whatever difaereneea 
of opfakm there may be as to minor points onr first dniy fato 
strengthen the Administrarion in canyfair anit, as I believe 
they are carrying out with the ffraatoct amlltyf the weric now. . 
before them. (Oheera.) I shonm not have imtervaned, fa tola 
debate except on one ground, and that is that there has faen 
an amount of misoonoeption and misnndorstandfag with teler* 
enoe to the Famine Insuranee Fund which oanipot be too soon 
or completely explained away. We see and hear nglj words 
—and if th^ are ugly words fa England they will be still 
more ugly wms when translated into the vemasnlar in India 
—to the effect toat the Oovemment of Indisr— not merely the 
Viceroy and his Council or toe Secretary of Btam and his 
Counofi, but the British Pjiriiament— have all been guilty of 
what has been called a breach of trust — an abandoonMnt of a 
sacred trest— that samething has been done with public money 
that oiis^ not to have dene. That I know to he an 
absolufcriy ffroundless impression— (eheers)— which on^t to be 
removed. My hon. friend toe member for Ifanbigh fadioated 
what I msy ocdl the prevailing impesrion by sTOortionfag fa 
variems percentages toe appropriation which xiad been msde of 
the fund. He stated that two per cent, had go^ in relief of 
famine ; sixty per cent, fa toe eonstmotion of xuilways ^whiah 
he thought a large proportion) ; and the remaindfa in the 
reduction of debt, to wfaeh he took exoai^fm. As toe noble 
lord has explained to the House, toe Famine Insurance Fond 
is the sorpluB revenue. It is nothing more nor less than a 
sinking fimd. An assumed snri^us of Hx. 1,500,000 was to 
be applied in four distinot ways * first, in the rriief of any 
existing famine fa the year fa which the money was raised, ; 
secondly, to the ocmstmetioiL of irriiprien works for toe 
prevention of famfae ; thirdly, and principally, fa toe oonsirttc* 
tkm el those protecriva railway worn (to wmoh the right hon. 
baronet who was formerly Governor of Bombay has aUnded) 
which were intended to alter toe state of thin^ which canssd 
such a calamity in 1877— namely, the imposslbili^ of eonveyfag 
food aotually in existenoe to the parts of the eountey toat 
needed it ; and, fourthly, it was to be apidied to the rediiorion 
of toe Indian Debt. Why P Upon the very ptfarinle^to 
.whirii toe farmer and present Chanoellor cl the Ezmeguer 
have called attention— of the Sinking Fund of this oomidry. 
^ paying six millions a year towards the neduorion of the 
Ilaticmiil Debt the Chanoellor of toe Exobeqner put into the 
hands of toe Execurive Government of the day a power of 
borrowing in case of emergency equivalent to the capital value 
of that fund. Therefore, the paying off five or rix nnlBons of 
debt means that, supposing the pseaent calamity required it, the 
Indian Gfavemment would be fa a porilfan to borrow nearly six 
millions, practioally without adding to the debt of India. The 
noUe lorn told us what Sit John Staobey said when the scheme 
was propounded. I will read what he has written within the 
lest yearn on this question after having seen too working of 

toe scheme This poliw erf fasuranoe against famine was 
sfande^fa its nature, but it has been eonstsatly misundmEstood. 
it Siu^Hnn been aimoiied toat a sepaeate lud waa emti- 
tuted, fato which eeftam emnnea ivare to be paid and wfifah 




hear.) The hem. gentleman asked' me how the necessary funds 
were to be provide far tbo oost of the famine. I am glad to 
MV that the Indian Government are in no want of funds. If 
it nad not been for the catastrophe of the present famfae we 
had hoped that there would have been a large sarffius this 
year, and we should have hoped that wo might have toen been 
able to remit oertafa portions of the existing taxation of India, 
but in view of the expenditure vtoloh will be caused by the 
exceptional difficulties of the present situation there will, no 
doubt, be a deficit at the close of this year. Tbe jKWtion of 
the Indian Government to meet emergencies is immeasurably 
stronger than it was twenty years ago. The hon. baronet 
states that the great mass of the people of India have deterior- 
ated, and arc now less able than they were to meet pestilence 
and famine. I say there is not one iota of evidence to support 
*that. All the facts point the other way. II the hon. baronet 
will look at the reports of independent witnesses on toe various 
relief works, notably those of toe Pnnfab, he will see that, by 
universal concurrence, it is admitted that the people are now 
about to meet emergencies in a way they could not years ago. 
From the papers la|^ before Farliament it will be found that in 
the North- west PzCPVinces the people ore fighlmg against the 
exigencies of the present situation with a courage and confi- 
dence never before shown. (Cheers.) Whatever test you apply 
to India as a whole will find that the community have 
prospered, and that the mass of the people are better off than 
was the case twenty years ago. But I admit that there is one 
side of the problem which requires attention— namely, the 
enormous increase tiiat has taken place in the population 
of India. The Honse is, perhaps, not aware that daring 
the last twenty years the population of Britiah India 
has increased by 50 millions. A certain proportion of toe 
inorease is due to annexation, but the greater portion conrists 
of an ordinary and legitimate addition to the normal popula- 
tion. Scarcity of food, to a certain extent, always prevails in 
oertafa parts of India, and also a oonsidevablo amount of pesti- 
lence am disease which affect mortality in other parts. Tet 
the Government of India have so managed offaifs during 
toe last 20 years that the increase of population in that 
country has been greater than fa any other part of the world. 
Of course, toere is always fa India an enonnons class erf people 
which exists entirely upon chariiy and which has done so from 
rime immemorial. But, oontrastfag toe present eondiriou of 
affairs with toat of 20 years ago, f say the people axe better 
able to withstand emergpencies of toe preset kind than they 
were then. Twenty years ago a Oonimiasion was appofatod 
to inquire into the methods which had been adopted to avert 
famine, and H made reports and saggestions whion formed the 
basis of toe present Fiamfae Code. Therefore, the Government 
are fa a better poririon, as proteotors of toe people agpsfast 
famine, than they hod ever bm before. I agree with the hon, 
baronet that the opportunity this famine affords ought not to 
he allowed to pass :witoont our taking eveiy opportunity to 
inquire into aim ateertafa toe heat metoods of Mteoting toe 
MOffa <rf faffin from toe reoamace ff rinffitf Ho 

iowbit rite^reporte.wliito will be inade to rim Govonunent and 
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could OBljr be dfawa upcm lor a i^mslied pnmiae. Ko anoh 
impraotioabta nottai wae emdr teatertaML aii4 eteryldea of 
the kind vae into. iAnd ftivt xepodleM hf iho aad 

by nyeeU, who waa leoponcdbloiixr the origteal ehbeme. The 
<£htiiiiie Imraiiee Fond’ of wlhieh people hkve often taUced 
never exieted. The intontlbii wee nonijiig more than the 
aimiicd appUcatioii of eurplne revenue to the extent of 
Br.l,d00,000 to the pnrpoaee 1 have deatribed. Financial 
preemiro has aometimes made it impofleihle to make the full 
annual grant under the famine ineurance scheme, but sub- 
stantaally the system has been snooessfuUy maintain^/’ That 
is the story <a the Famine Insuisanoe F\iiid,^’ and if. Sir 
James Westland's financial statement cd a year ago is referred 
to it will be seen how much revenue has hem set aside for this 
purpose. During the 16 years the fund has been in existence 
Itx. 17,644,186 has been appropriated to it, and only in a small 
number of years lias there been any reduction in the surplus. 
In ths years 188U2-3-4-6 the whole amount was appropriated; 
in 1887-88 the amount was suspended. In 1889 it was re- 
duced to one milium; in 1890 it was one million; in 1891 it 
came hade to one and a-half million; in 1892-93 it was 
One and a-half million; in 1894 it was 1,489,000, and last 
year by the Act of the liegislature-^the wise Act, 1 think — 
the amount was reduced from one and a-half million to one 
million. I do not wish to weary the House, hut 1 sliould like 
to nvo hon. members the facts of the fund. There has been 
apmied, in actual famine relief, 312,000 ; in the cunstruotion 
of irrigation works, 800,000 ; in the construction of protective 
railways, about ten millions ; and in the payment of debt, over 
five millions. And Sir Charles BlUott, the late Lieutenaut- 
Govemor of Bengal, who was the secretary of this Famine 
Insurance Fund, and knew aU about it, after expressing, in 
words even stronger than those 1 have quoted from Sir John 
Strachey, Ihe ut^ delusion as to there being any separate 
fund in existence, and that the Government liad no other 
object in view than the construction of these protective works 
and payii^g off the debt, calls attention to the magnificent 
irrigation works to which the hon. baronet has already alluded, 
and which have been constructed between 1870 and to-day. 1 
venture to say there is no parallel for it in the history of the 
world. (Cheers.) No Government has ever constructed such 
magnificent works as have been constructed in India for the 
protection of that country against famine. (Cheers.) Then as 
to the railway system of india. There have Wu something like 
1 0,000 miles of railway constructed over the period which 1 have 
mentioned, and Sir Charles Elliott says, with reference to 5,000 
of those miles, that they wore demanded exclusively almost 
for the purpose of piot^iou against famine, and he, shows 
how every one of those railways, which were mentioned in 
the Famine Insurance Fund Commission, has been constructed 
and completed, with the solitary exception of the East Coast 
Railway, which, I believe, is now in hand under tlie noble 
lord’s atoinistration and rapidly approaching to an end. Of 
course, we are entitled to have our dinerence of cpinion. 1 have a 
strong opinion of the goodness of the Government of India. 
Some of my hon. friends do not think it so good as I do. I 
^ink it a wise, a strong, and an economical Government 
— (Ministearial cheers)— a Government which has conferred 
upim India untold blessings. (Ministerial cheers.) I do not 
believe in what is called ** the economic drain ” nom India, 
That is rather a favourite phrase in the present d^, and I do 
not perhaps toourairiv understand its meaning. No money is 
sent from India to this country which does not either repay 
the interest on capital which has been sent from this country 
to India, and which has been employed in the oonstruotion of 
the works which have been such a great boon to the people, or 
in payment of services ain|ily and richly deserved by the 
EngUsh Gkivemment in carrying on the government of India. 
(Cheers.) I fully appreciate— the House knows that perfectly 
well — ^the very heavy drain upon India by the depreciation in 
the vedue of the rupee, but Sir John Btrachey, iu the Yiook frem 
which I have already quoted, says that the cash advantage to 
the people for whose use tliese railways have been constructed 
is something between fif^ and six^ millions sterling per 
annum. I think the entire loss to India on these railways, 
which entirely arises from the depreciation in the value of 
silver— because if we were still at the old rate of ten runees to 
the sovereign there is a large pnxAt— is something like two and 
a half millions of tens of rupees. That 'represei^ **the 
eooDomio drain ” fixna India in resp^ of these lax;^ works. 
(Aear, hear.) Whatever otir difierehees ot opinionmay be, I 


rikinkwe shall all oonciir in thinkliig thai tlm ^everoment el 
Ittdla^wapporM by the Gevemment at heme, ^«re firing the 
very utmost to with this ealanrity. I have myself 

gameredy from wnatthe noble lord hw arid, thii^heli psrl^ 
saiaified with the elfieet ol these porotsotWe works hi inwranthig 
loss of life. It does seem to me very grstifTing that no loss ti 
Hie has yet occurred, and I think it is the duty of ihe ,Gemn« 
ment to prevent any human being, any subjfm of the QoeiMi 
in India, losing his life Irinu starvation. (Hear, hear.) ^^uRi, 
I think, when you have passed the starvation Bmit mia 
come to compassionate reliri, that is the sphere for private 
obari^. 1 take this opportunity of saying that i hone 
the Government of Inicua have not riossa their minds 
finally as to the question of an Imperial oontribution’-^riieeni) 
—not to the national rriief fund, but to the Indian Exirneqiier. 
I understood the right hon. gentleman the Ffarst Lord of the 
Treasury to say that the time has not yet arrived to consider 
that question. I quite agr^ with him ; but if it abonld prove 
to be the fact, uotwithsti^ing the surplus of whirii the noble 
lord has spol^, that this famine will entail, as I am aifoaid It 
will, a very considerable charge upon the revenues of In&, 
for ^0 loss from the land revenue will be eonsiderable, 1 think 
that is the time for this House, and I am sore this House will 
be really repro^ting the people of the oonntry, in the same 
spirit in which it made a contribution in the esse of the Afghan 
war to the Indian Exchequer, to make an Imperial contribution 
to the Exchequer of India in aid of the tmeation of India. 
(Hear, hear.) It would be in relief of the whole people of 
India, and it would be a sum given by tbe whole people of 
Great Britain. (Cheers.) It womd not, in my opinion, in any 
way interfere with private charity. 1 am only Growing that 
out as a suggestion, as a hope that the Government 'have not 
finally made up their minds as to this matter. There is one 
other suggestion I would make to the noble lord. It is in 
roferenco to the question whether the money paid at the relief 
works is entirely in cash. I would suggest whether it would 
not be desirable — perha.ps this is an eoohomio heresy — to con- 
sider, though it was an unfortunate word to use, the intro- 
duction of something in the nature of the Truck Act there, so 
that you could pay these poor people on those relief works in 
grain instead of m money. The object of that would be to 
prevent grain being forced up to an extreme price by compe- 
tition. 1 believe the noble lord is perfectly sound in the view 
that he took that it is not tbe duty of the Government to buy 
and sell gn^in; but I would sugMst whether, as in this country, 
under our administration of the Boor Law^ a oertaiu amount of 
relief is riven in kind, a certain amount could not be given in 
India in Uiese oases. It is quite certain tbe Government could 
buy at a much lower rate than the poor people themselves 
corid buy, and perhaps of a better quality too. 1 apologise to 
the House for having detained it so long. (Cheers.) 1 hope 
my bon. friend will not put the House to the iroublo of dividing 
upon this question and will withdraw his amendment, which 
can have no practical value at the present time, and which 
would be very much misunderstood in India if it were passed. 
(Hear, hear.) It will be much better to send forth a united 
message to the people of India that this House, representing 
the people of Great Britain, will do all it can in order to 
mitigate those two temble calamities which are now devas- 
tating the country. (General cheers.) 

Hr. Hxolban said he heard with pleasure the right hon. 
gentleman's expression of opinion that this country would in 
case of need ffive a nationri contribution to the Indian Ex- 
chequer. They ought not, he thought, to underrate the 
immense amount of pressure that wm ming to be brought to 
bear upon tbe finances of India by this famine. While not in 
soy way joining with the hon. baronet opposite and his friends 
in their talk about British rule having impoverished India, he 
admitted that of late years England had ptesmd too hardly 
upon the resources of India, and that to a oertain extent Indm 
h^ been impoverished and unfairly used by the very great 
harden oast upon her taxpayers for ^ maintenanoe of sum an 
extensive scheme of frontier defence as they were called u^ 
to support. (Hear, hear.) He had always mainfeaiiied tnat 
in this matter India ougnt to have some support from the 
Imperial Gtoveramont. Ho joined in the enoonuums upon the 
eorvants of the Government of India for the efforts they were 
now making to save life in that country ; but he must say he 
had seen a eerisin holding back on the part of the Oentnl 
Govemment, which he very much regrettod, and an attemnt 
to minimiee the awful suffering of the people of India at tfie 
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HOUSE* OF LORDS. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Lord Kiitnaxbx) roae to aak hor Majesty* h Goverximeni what 
were the number of reliof oamps at preHont OBtabliehed in the 
Ifamiiie districts in India, and at what distanoe they were 
idtaated apart ; whether the Oovcmmont could state how often 
each relief camp was viaited by a British lyfticiul or other 
European member of oommittee ; whether they could fumiah 
statiaiioB showing the inoreaae of mortality in the famine die- 
triots during the pae^ few months , whether the Indian Govom« 
ment were toking any measures to store gi'ain in remote districts 
more than 30 n^es from a railway or large navigable river , 
whether the Government still declined to store and sell grain, 
and resolved to leave the safety of soeh remote tracts to the 
action of private individuals ; wnether such a policy of absten<* 
lion was not essayed both in Orissa in 1886 and in Southern 
India in 1877 , and whether the result was not in both oases 
that prices mounted to five and, in some cases, ten tiiM their 
c^inary figure, followed by unooutioUable oslamily and 
hundreds and thousands of deaths Y He said thai he wi^ed to 
refer idiortly to the experience gained in past famines, especi* 
ally in the famine of 1877. m that year it appeared ** that 
pnoos were quoted week after week at five and six times and 
oven eight times those ordinarily ourrent, yet the same cold 
nieanin8»l>uw fonaulas were week tutor week published : * supply 
sufficient,’ ‘supldy middling,* * supply fair/ < supply plentuul,* 
* supply enough.* As if this opuld by any posttbiUty be the 
ease oontemporaaeously with a continuation of suoh prices. In 
only one district, Sala|y;i, was it oocasionally hinted that the 
supply was defeotiye. Ewly in January, 1877, the prices there 
were quadrupled.*’ Yet no steps were taken by Uie Govern- 
ment to import food. <*The month of August found the 
Viceroy oi&mdly announoing that the price or food a^eraged 
five times, in many parts eight times, that of ordinary yearn ; 
it was admitted that snooess had not attended the efforts to 
aaye life. Boocsss indeed had beooiae impossihlo in the face of 
that cmeoaidliial error of non-im|K»rtari^ The MadrasJ^lmf 
Cknunittse was then telsgmidiing to the Xs»d Hay^^ <Middle 
classes exhanpted, owing to fan^ prioes,* and even in towns 
and eentras 01 dyflisatien, those below the middle diasses were 
dying in thoosands, Inthaonadistiietof Salemhall*a*iiiil^ 
perinns wefexttlssi]ur,theirmtar whomhad perish^ 

n«mt starvathni. & the mm distrssMd peorts of Madras it 
was officially ad tu i tt e d pyqbably aJkwut 20 per cent, of the 
pcpifiiffion oad dlsiq?p0aradC end m those of Bomhay about 


12 per cent. It was at the close of the famine offlciSiUy re*r 
ootded that in 95 distressed taluks, 10 in Bombay, and 10 in 
Madras, 856,000 persons out of a population of less than five 
millions were missing.*’ These records showed that the 
questionH standing in his name ou the Paper, referred to a 
subjecit which oalled for immediate attention. In paragraph 
42 of the Famine Code, it was Isid down that : ** Omy in very 
oxoeptional oases, and in the last resort, will Govemment taxa 
direct ai*tion to import grain, and Govermnont will not interfere 
with private trade, so long as that trade is able and willing to 
place food at reasonable prioes, within the reach of the dis- 
tressed people. If eompculed to interfere beoause grain is not 
in, or is withhold from a local market, Government will do so 
only until the ordinary oourse of trade is restored.” It seemed 
that Govemment did not contemplate taking any sfepe merely 
on the ground of high prioes. Thus, if again, as in 1887* 
prioes should rise to five or six times that of a good year, and 
should be impossible for the groat majority, and at the same 
time, as in 1877, supplies mould l;e ofifeiaily returned as 
** sufficient, plentiful, fair,*’ no action would be taken. Kor 
did it seem that Govemment would take action in any case 
save in vny exoeptional cases and in the last resort.** H 
Government was to wait for that stage, and only then to set 
about making purchases in distant lands, how were the peqple 
to subsist during the month or six weeks that would oertainly 
elapse between the inception of Government action, and the 
arrival of the grain in those parts } Those parts would always 
be the ones most difficult of acoess, to which transport would 
take longest. It was only by being already prepared^ by 
having stores available in remote paris to be drawn upon at 
onoe on riie ooeurrenoo of suoh a oondition of things, that a 
disaster oau be averted. And high prices should be an essential 
element in deciding Government when to open its stores. H 
it were when importing to declare that its price would be 
18 lbs. per rupee (a price never yet exceeded lor long without 
a grievoue calamitpn and that it would never move fiom tliat» 
private trade would have a* degree of aeouriiy and oertainty 
concerning its operatiaa Which now with comets” and 
** rigging^’ it had not. That merchants admittsd; but Biey 
were temfied at the idea of Govemment ohanging its rate 
from time to tixne— a fatal poliqyi Qoyemment had, in 
aocordanoe with the policy thus laid down in its Famine Code, 
r^rrined from imputation and sale. It had, at the same time, 
assembled huge masses people cm to Its works^in some oases 
about 30,000 on a w<»k of no vety great coctent. The only 
provision the Code made for securing that the money wage 
paid these workers could proouie min was this : *' One or 
more contractors may be a|vpoinM for each oircle ty the 
coBecte.”'' But thisfxmtrmtmrwmiiota salaried Servant, and 
he, himself a local grain dealer, could snrveader at a moment’s 
notiice.| There was nothing to prevent him from beeaUng his 
eonfeaoL arid leaving the moniing with noffiulng 

to eat. There was nothing to pkevsni him from dciw tbit at 
anymmenilncaseof aoombiimtionamon^ Qfeounse 
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he might hejfto^XMMted agaiart in ihe Civil OoBSts* hut of irhat 
avail ox that sort he in iaviiig HleF . Two 
moxninga ago, £ 00^*0 agent reported from Bijaloit, a work 
v^tk pereons on it v^ere no niwvieioiie vrere eapplied, 
the UbonneN having to oome into BHafont, cte miles, to effeOt 
the neoestaiT tmtohases. And so nr, we vrere only at the 
begbidag of the dhERooltiee. The Bebretaiyof Btste in hia 
demtoh of 15tii January, 1S97, leoognisod that, in Ootobev 
Im, la 7a dfstriots the oheapest Unds of grain were dearer than 
20 ibe: ^ tttfiee* He autfoipated that diatreas would inoreaae 
tUl raaihfy to the end of Hay, and would not suhside 
t^ AngM or Se^ptember. He approved the decision of the 
Indian Oovenuneut **to ahatain anv int^erenoe with 
the operationa of the grain trade,*’ and added, ** ita operationa, 
00 as they are efEedive, must not be subjected to com- 
petition by Government agency.” No one would for a moment 
suggeat anything else ti&an what was contained in this last 
Mnteuce ; hut £t wee where, by absence of supplies or by im- 
possible prices, private trade showed that its operations were 
not effieonve, that Government must sell if a whole population 
was not cidier to starve or to be brought on to the relief works, 
and the calamity was to be checked from becoming unoontrol- 
able. If that was so, it followed necessarily, that Government 
must be already prepared with its stores on the spot, a*hich 
storoa it must have mready imported from distant lands. As 
yet, no steps had been taken in that direction. The supplies 
of these di^ant lands had apparently not yet been drawn on 
for tha wants of India. ” 1 don’t gather that supplies of food 
are yet coming into the distressed districts from Burma, 
Madras, or Siam,” wrote the Secretary of State on the Idth 
January, 1897. The reason was natural enough. Prices in 
those pa^ had already, owing to demands wmdh India was 
ordinari^ wont to supply, risen much ; they left bat a narrow 
margin fat the private triers’ profit after damage and freight 
had been paid ; and then there were the further risks of ^e 
grain not turovmg popular (a risk which the intimate know- 
wge of Government officifus would go far to obviate), of the 
means of carriage into remote parts, and a hundred other diffl- 
oultiea which it required a very large possible profit to encourage 
apvivate trader to face. The lesuTts so far of the present policy 
on this point had been that, in accordance with the prophecy 
of the Juieutenant-Gkivemor of the North-West Provinces, on 
the 30th September, prices had been ” driven up altogether out 
of the reach of large numbers of the poorer rayats (cultivators 
with holdings of their own), agricultural labourers, artisans, 
and others.’’ They bad b^n thrown on the bands of the 
Government for reuof , others would gradually be swept into 
the spreading vortex. On the 23rd November he reported 
” prices j^tienomenally high, and prices of coarsest and best 
food grains approximate as they ao in famines.” Prices had 
in many parts of the affilcted districts lor three months not 
beem more i^vourable than 16 and 17 lbs. pw rupee. These 
presumably were the official prices of the grain merchants ; in 
the remote ports they would, if that were so, be much bigher. 
The numbers on relief hod risen to two millions, showing thus 
wtjj great and widespread exhaustion among classes who 
should have stood out much longer. On the 28th October, 
1896, the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces ^m>te ; 
<*With exhausted stocks, deficient harvests, and the pressure 
of a load of debt, which had steadily grown during the suc- 
dessioh of ualavoorable years, it is not surprising that the 
fecihng of the agrionltnrol poj^ation riiould be one of great 
despondency, almost of despaii*, and that the position of the 
laa&to olttSMS should oause the gravest anxiety.” Prom 
Beheur, in October, comldnatfoiis of grain dealers were r^rted 
>«they witbhrid supplies for sume days. The Lieutenant- 
Governor oi the Punjab, in November, repenrted combinations 
6f gttin dealM and rising prices. Tim Ideutoiiant-Gk>vemor 
jof -Behgal, on Novembw 18th, sent a kngreport to the Govern- 
ment ol In^ dealing more especially wii& the oondition oi 
B^har. Contrasting Ik with the Behar of 1874, when there 
was the famine, he pointed out the enmnious q^iead of 
reilwaye ihrot^^ut the province of Behar in the last 
20 yeiun (689 miles as against 147), amfi added: ’^Bnt 
though thm are many grounds for oonfidenee whiih did 
not exist m 1873-74, Ihe fast cannot be overlooked that 
there aire also f^eriigroiinds for anidoty. Pxhmiiof food gmms 
have ateiri%rieen onriag the past two yearn, and me now 
kkjto tban^ they ever have been before; this iset^v«oiimM 
w8h the laots shea^^mentiemed, lhatwagea ha^ 
pBC^orilional^ to prim ; that tha pumliaan;^' 6f the 


poorer olaases has, therefoae, bean steadily dlminjtaldng^ and ie. 
no# lass than ever it'was ; that whereas in loamer years 
sdareity prices were kept down hy impcirtatio& from theSFcrih-. 
Westirn Provinces and lower Bengal, in the praaent year 
snppHes from these sooroes cannot be confidently relied ii|&— 
810 all rircumstancea that give fresh oauee for anxiely, which 
had no existenoe in 1878-74.” The Lieut-Govemor psooeeded 
to remark that it was estimated that there was a deficit of 
660,000 tons of grain in Babar for the year’s provision, and 
while hoping that this estimate miight prove exaggerated, he 
added U private trade does not step in in time to supply, 
the deficit, there may he at any time a panic and a sudden rise 
in prices. The question whether private trade will do aU that 
is reouirsd is in reality the drwe of die situation.” He pointed 
. oat tnat to relieve the situation the importatione must come 
from beyond the sea (this, two months later, the Seoretacy of 
State said, had not been done)— ” Because the high prices in 
Eastern Bengal, and the indioations of dietress already existing 
in distriots that were always considered free from risks of 
Boarrity show that little reliance can be placed on supplies from 
within the province of Bengal.” He laid great stress on the 
loo|hol6 in the Famine Ckunmissioners* Bei^nrt:---” A resolu- 
tion to rely on the ordinary operations of trade to meet the 
wants of countiy unquestionably rests, not only on the 
activity of traders, but also on the probability of Ihe requisite 
supplies of food being forthcoming at the oririoal time.” 
^^Tney admitted,” he added, “that there may be cases in 
which Gk>v6mm<mt interfcronce is admissible, suon as for the 
purpose of providing food required for payment of wages ou 
relid works, and distribution of gratuitous relief stimi^ting 
trade when it is sluggirii or fails to act, or grain dealers com- 
bine and refuse to sell.” The oonolufdon he arrived at was — 
“ That there is imund for confidence that Ihe food wants of 
the provinces will be met by private trade.” Theso hopes he 
built on antidpatod importations from Buima, importations 
which, two months later, the Secretary of State pomted out, 
had not taken place. Ho adds : — “ It is noeessary to repeat 
that, in viow of the unparalleled highness of prices and of 
extent of the area over which there has been shortness of crops 
throughout India, the situation as regards the foixl supply is 
not free, even in Bengal, from elemento of doubt and anxiety.” 
These doubts should now have become intensified. It appeared 
that in parts of three of the Behar districts, Cbamparan, 
Hosuifirput and Darbhanga, oommunioatioiis were still de- 
fective. Theso were generally large exporting districts, and 
were therefore without any native machinery for import. 
Exports arranged for beforehand in all proWbility were in 
November still going forward there, tiiough it was in those 
parts the failure had been greatest, and prices were between 
16 lbs. and 18 lbs. per rupee. The planters of Mosi^rput 
were arranging for unportuig 1,500 tons of rice from Bangoon 
for sale on easy terms to their villagers. The MahMik of 
Darbhanga was similarly arranging for 6,000 tons for sale on 
favoorabio terms to his tenants ; but inasmuch as this was 
being bought locally, it might have had tha undesirable efIEeot 
of shortenmg supplies in the markets and raising priees. These 
gentlemen, so intimately acquainted with the wants of the 
peasantry on their estates, acted thus so for back as Noremher, 
and they could only have done so from the knowledge that 
private trade was not, and would not, place jmln in the 
market at possible prices. They knew, as aS experience 
showed, that to store and sell grain to the peosantiy at 
possible prices was the best, and indeed omy, way of 
staving off an almost universal destitution. The Govern- 
ment, who in India was more emphatically than in any 
other oountrv the one great landlord, still declined to move 
in this diroouon. These gentlemen were no more grain dealers 
than the Goveniment was; but (dose acquaintanDe wiik the 
necessities of the oase compelled them to tom to.' one 
district— Khuboa, in Lower Ben^— the Ideutfloimt^^Gevsviior, 
on the 20th Novembsr, reported that he had just bea^ from 
the Ck>mmiBsioner tbjot rrilef must be started in one sab- 
division, that the price of rice in the bssoare was 12 to 14 lbs. 
per rupee, anfi that these were merely fhney prices as the 
grain was not lorthooiiDing in any quantitire #ven at that 
price: the atate of thbgs is ao bad In J^nboa, With Its 

abnndoitt waterways and. its proximity to Qsloiitta, it Is only 
probable that the condition m things in more dment ribMS 
may be equally bed-’’ ^ As to the chance of private iie^ 
all that was required, whioh was to ke^ pjioee4own, eiret in 
tiie most oat-cf«liie-wey parte, to a rate net deer# tliM IB^lbs- 
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<Kf lood P&i mpi»f urUeh a)l ttcperioKW dum^d aunt 

not l»d pitaedy W ottnaot long be psieed, iHthoiit w aiMNm* 
ikvIUble oalamitji Ibe tfoUamig ate aot imiiiipojfta^t oon* 
aldflfatiens. Wbeat and riee erere probable tbe main grahu 
in qaANvttot^ee ibi the mole eaetern and sonthem of the 
almMdiitrioto, wheat in fhoae move to Iheao^ The 
lieateimnt-G«mn^ of Bengal, with the beet inlormatum 
befoie him, wrote to the GtoVemment of India on the 18th 
BTorember aa lollowa : ** Oaxgoee of Ouliforniaa wheat of 4,000 
to 5,000 eadh oaa be landed m Oalcmtta at Rs. 5 to Be. 5.1 per 
lahnnd. Offers for mieh oargoea to arrive in two montha or 
more ale not higher than Be. 4.10 to Ba. 4.11, a foot whioh 
Indioatea, in the opinion of merobante, the price of wheat will 
not in Oalootta riM beyond Ba. 4.10 to 4 11 within the next 
two montha.’* But theae were wholeaale and not retail prioea ; 
the retail prioe in Calcutta, to admit of any profit at that time, 
would be quite Bs. 5 per maund* or 16 lbs. per rupee. It 
appeared mmi the above that Galifomian wheat could not be 
imported at a leaa coat than Ba. 5 per maund at the aeaboard, 
which would mean quite Ba. 5.8 before rea<diing the railway 
atationa in tiie Korth-Wcat, and Ba. 6 before penetrating into 
the remote Mrta. Then a profit had to be made by the retail 
vendor, ana hia riaka had to be covered, ao that Ba. 6^ waa 
probably the price at whioh private trade could aflord to im- 
port and retail wheat in the interior of the Nortb-'Wealem 
rrovinoea. This would mean about 121b8. per rupee. Aa to 
rice, tbe same authority on the same date wrote that the new 
coarse Baracate rice (whioh waa not much in favour) could bo 
obtained at Bangoou (for delivery in two months or later) at 
Ba. 3.8 per maund, or Rs. 4.8 at Calcutta This would meam 
uuiio Ba. 6 at any central railway station in Hebar, and quite 
Its. 0 before the retail vendor in remote parts could h<^ to 
secure a profit. That would alK)ut 13J lbs. per rupee. Thus, 
80 far HH ne could see, there was no chance, and since Novom- 
Ixir there has been no cliaUbe, of private trade being able to 
import and retail the grain in common use at such a price as 
wan poHsiblo for the people, or an could possibly hope to stave 
off the spread of a calamity whioh threatened tu become ahnost 
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was poasible for them tu eany. With the ei^erieiMm whioh 

the Government ol India had of several lanunea thtjr had 

determined to lay down the prineipie that tlgy would mot 

interfere with private trade ao long as private torila was abto 


to supply tbe necessities of tbe peo]^. Exceptional oaaeawere 
rooorded in the Blue-book in which it was the duly ol the 
Government, and one which they reoogniaedf to Intervaue* 
They recognised that food must be provided at reUel wcm» 
that trade must be stimulated where it was ah^rffhh by 
guaranteeing prices or advancing money to tmdera, aid where 
more was a combination among tradem not to aeU at noRBal 
prices the Government might men intervene, hot except in 
these exceptional cases the Government of India were satMed 
that the requirements of the situation conld be met, as te as 
could be seen in the immediate future, by the action of private 
traders. The noble lord was, no doubt, aware that the 
Lieutenant-GOvemors in the different provinces had full power 
to act in those exceptional cases whenever they mnae within 
their districts. The noUe lord had stated that the present 
famine was of exceptional severity, and that it bad mead over 
a wider area than any previous famine. It was pcrleetly true, at 
any rate so far aa the extent of the area was oemoerned ; but 
he thought the noble lord would agree that upon no former occa- 
sion had the Government of India been in sofavourahleaposition, 
owing to the wise foresight of those who laid down the Famine 
Oofle, for dealing with so widespread a calamity. He assured 
the noble lord that, although a new condition of %ffairs had 
arisen, inasmuch as the stocks of grain in India were likely to 


Hiolo for the people, or as could possibly hope to stave the noble lura that, although a new conataon ox nnaua xwui 

^ 01 a calamity whioh threatened tu become ahnost arisen, inaamuoh as the stocks of grain in India were likely to 

i bis connexion, too, it must be remembered that, be drawn upon to the fullest possible extent, and it was posnble 

icpel Griffin pointed out the other day in a letter to the that it might be necessary to import grain from outnde, the 
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•as Sir Lepel Griffin pointed out the other day in a letter to the 
the savii^s of the cultivators of India were lieing 
largely invested in the silver ornaments of their women. These 
formea their savings hank. Hitherto, in all famine times, 
these had lieen turned into rupees for the purchase of grain. 
The price they had fetched in rupees had bera the value of the 
silver. Now things were different. The Government, by 
closing tbe mints, hud put the rupee 25 per cent, above tbo 
v^duo of tbe silver it contained, and tbe cultivator now, in 
order to gtt four mpaeH, would have to sell tbo silver of five. 
His nmans of purohatdng were thus materially reduced, and 
the IB lb. price of which he bad spoken as one which previous 
experience showed could not be materially passed, became now, 
owing to the above circumstance, all the more emphatically so. 
Tbe Secretary of State, in bis despatch of Janu^ 15th to the 
Viceroy, stated : ** 1 do not gather that supplies of food are 
yet coming ffom Burma, Miwas, or Siam ; but adds : ** I 
question if Indian prices are xs^^t high enough to attract 
wheat or com maize from the West.*' Thus, it would liieem 
certain that private trade would not in the present distress 
move to keep materially by foreign importation of grain except 
prices for common grra in the interior rose to about 12 or 
13 lbs. per rupee. But this was a price whioh must at all 
haiards be prevented. It could only be prevented at a loss to 
tile importers ; and Government was alone the importer who 
could affbrd the loss, and who was bound to incur it. 

The EiAL 09 Onslow said he was sorry that he could not 
give the noble lord any informaiion os to the exact number of 
rriief camps in existence. He conld s^, however, that each 
relief work was under a responsible officer, vfbo visited that 
relief work constantly. The numbers engaged on the relief 
works varied from 100 or 200 to 28,000 or 30,000, and some of 
those works were under the charge of tbe local zemindars, who 
did most excellent serriec in a recent famine. The Govern- 
ment had certain statistics as to the mortality of the districts 
of Jabalpiiry and these tibowed that there was a veiy large 
mortalil^ to the early months of the year due mainly, H not 
•ntirely, to ^ffidera or fever, and that mortalily had been 
steadily tocreastog, They had desired the Govemmeiit of 
India to supply that infoimation, thortly and roughly as it 
muetneoesisanly be, ftom time totime, whenever there was an 
tooreaae of mertsllfy above the normal. Ae to measnrea for 


Secretary of State and the Government of India were mvtog 
the moat careful attention to the whole subject, and the 
remarks of the noble lord would not be lost sight of. The 
Government of India would be the last persons to desire that 
their lordships should refrain from criticism of their action, 
but ho expressed a hope that in this unexai^led and doulde 
calamity whioh had fallen on India the Viceroy and his 
advisers might have the support of their lordships on both 
sideH of the House. He was satisfied that if th^ wore successful 
in combating this great evil they would establish a greator 
claim oven than the remembrance of our military prowess or 
naval Hupreinacv on the loyalty and afltotion of the people of 
India. (Hear, hear.) 

The OF Nobtkbbook : T am sure my noble friend who 
introduced this subject was quite justified in doing to* bocause 
there can be no doubt of the magnitude of the oaJamity which 
affects our Indian Empire, and of the great diffioulties with 
which the Government of India has to contend in meeting it. 
The question whether it is desirable or otherwise for the 
Government to interfere with trade for the purchase and 
storage of grain in affected parts of the country, is perhaps 
one of the most difficult administrative qnestioua with which 
any Government has to deaL Spoaktog geneenUy, the more 
trade is left untrammelled tbe greater the probahilxty of meet- 
ing the demand for groin, or any other article to any oountiT, 
and that general principle undoubtedly applies to Bidia. The 
greater extent m railways, whioh now exists makes it far 
more easy ^ intot the demead to different ports of 

India tlM was the oase 23 years ago. At that time it was 
necessary to import oonsidmblc sn;[^iM of rioe into the 
nortiiem parts of Bengal. That was done by the Gkivemmeiit 
of tbe day beoanse, from the best tolonnation they could 
obtain, tbero was no probability whatever of trade dealing 
with the diffieulty, end the result was satisieotoiy. It did not 
interfere with tmde to other parts of the country, and the 
people were sujqilied with food. But what I wSh to say on 
the present oocaition is ija,t 1. eonoeive this to he a matter 
winch |nay be confidently end safely left to the disarstlon of 
the Govemment of Indto. (Heer, beer.) They have a great, 
an elmoet overwhefantom vmpoiiaihiUty plaeed noon their 
shonideit. It seem* to me» havtog read m Blne«hool^ that 
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'Imper- 

tatlen ^ '!^e'> ^d<mntry. I 

bfi Ifo Lteteoant* 

0oy«n^ .dr Be^gdL^ el <iSe llor9ii*‘Wefst mdneea, and 
(:l^iihi^. \PMabr' w1il<^ ^e ffreategt die* 
trmM nod C.^ea« apeitro yovr lordatibM that no 

1^1^ ditoiro In the iervioe el the Orown can be better able to 
oofe iiridrnjdiURealtj of thk4xt ol aaf , other deecription^ and I 
hm tlit^,,]|ioM/ ooinsd^ oddUltn^ that they irill aet with 
energy, ahd jivpdpmw , I <dao to expresH my opinion, 
«e far aa X aan ame to jodge^rihat the fall confidenee of the 
people of tbie eonntry may be plaoed in Lord Elgin and in 
mdee irl^ are aadating 1m> and I do not think that any 
aetioxt of jroor lordi^hlpe la retired by the droumstanoea of the 
oaiei or ia in any rei^et deihmle. ‘ (Oheera.) 

XiOrd 'WasXiOCEE said he had only lately returned from a part 
of India where, he wae thankful to aay, there waa at present 
vary aUght diatreaa, yet the noble lom who introduced the 
aumeot bad raised a qaeation on which ho was able to throw a 
Uttw light. In 1891-92, in Presidency of Madras, they 
wme t&eataned with a rery aerioua state of affairs, arising 
from great scarcity of water, and naturally at that time the 
Oorernment^a atbmtUm Waa drawn moat partioalarly to the 
qaeation of the aapply of grain to the impoverished districts. 
Prom all quarters the Gh>vemment was constantly asked to 
take Up the question itself and deal with it ; and the conclusion 
it arrived at was that any interferenoe with the food trade 
wonld be more likdy to work hann than good. He often 
oame aoroas oases where ** rings ** or ** comers ** were made by 
the grain merohanta, not only to ke^ up the price of jprain, 
bat to hold it back till prices reached a much nighor figure, 
and on ereay occasion it waa foand that some private individual, 
or peilii^^ syndicate of phUauthropio and charitable .persons, 
mcnaly by sending up a truck or two of grain, was able at 
onoe to TMrtnre the balance of pzioea and to keep them steady 
thnoughont the whole country. That waa by far the soundest 
oomvB oonld be adhered to* He waa oonvinoed the 
Owrernments of tho various provinces were watching those 
pc^ta moat narrowly, and if at any time it was found that 
private trade waa not able to meet the requirements of the 
oaaOf then and then only would the Govenunent step in and do 
the woidt which the noble lord wished them to do at once. He 
mentioned these facta because hla experience was a recent ono^ 

The Eabu of KncBBEUnr : I cannot speak at all witli the 
experience of my noble friend Lord Northbrook, or that of the 
nome lord, who has been Governor of Madras ; but 1 merely 
Wirii to eoho the feeling which Lord Northbrook has expressed 
— ^that in this great calamity we must trust to the Goveramont 
of India to take the necessary measures. (Oheera.) All those 
who hhve been connected with the administration of Indian 
affslra mast be aware that there is no subject which has 
received more close and oontinnous attention than that dealing 
with femine, snd never has tho Government of India been so 
well prejM^ as It now is to cope with a calamity of this kind. 
Nbt only has a moat elaborate code, founded upon experience 
of foMar famihbs, been drawn up, but, what is most material, 
in the entente el the long period, during which there has been 
no aeriods famine lO India, there has created a number of 

vailwaya, generally known us famine lines, and by these means, 
to g |mt extent, the vaiy serious difficulties which formerly 
in way of cari^it^ food to the people, because of 
there bring no means of tnmapCMrt, have been overcome. I am 
aangtalibe that everything will be dene that can possibly be 
dqne^ altbough tom the very magnitude of the oala^ty it will 
be imposiible to prevenintu^ ptmtton and terrible Buffering. 
I gvemly lament that so .great a oatsanity should be accom- 
panied iOeo with a thznatSBed extenrion of the bubonic plague 
vddoli luUi brricen out in Bombay,. Xl ihat plague shoul^ 
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WOK OX iooking after the dieteeae and 
fmiiriii too alabmndn at^^ what is ;gcii^g,i ' 
rile oalam%ba8 bean ovemome, ' 

The JBUim ov Oina.aw : That has not been kM^^qi^ 
the Sdorei^ of State; All that has been jariridi<i^li a,^ 
calculation and retrm sneh as can be prepamdfirim^^^^ 
regiatere of deaths vrill suffice for the puvpo^ ptOv^^ 
informatiem ia prompt and is telegraphea. ; v . 

The SkaL or KzxBXBLinr : 1 do not make the least owpbdjit* 
but what I meant to deprecate was the pMstire n|^ the 
Government which may oome herealter for more and mom ^ 
information. (Hear, hear.) 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE ^WAEEEN HASTINGS.” 

Mr. VioxBT Gums asked tho Under-Seoretaiy of State 
for War what was the cause of the ffisaater to the Wiitr&n 
SaiOnffit on or about the Idth January, when oaitying troops 
to the Mauritins ; and whether oompenaatton would be paid to 
the regiment, or to individual membWa of it, for loes of pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Bboobiox t It is not yet known what was the oaiiae of 
the wreck of the Wattm A full enquiry will no 

doubt take place. The allowance regulations provide for com- 
pensation within certain limits to all officers and men losing 
property under such oircumstanoes, and any ririms submittd 
to me War Office will he duly considered. 


February 2ni. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Opium)— Return presented riiowing for the last 
ten years the acrea^ under poppy in India ; the amount of 
advanoos to the cultivators for crude opium ; and the quantity 
of opium produced in the faetoiies, distinguiriring between 
the Behar and Benares agencies : 

Also the quantify exported to China and other countries ; 
the quantify of Molwa and other opium purchased by the 
Indian Government ; and the quantify which in any other way 
oame under the cognizance of the Inwu** Government. (Ad- 
dress, Thursday, 28th January ; Mr. H. J. Wilson) ; to lie upon 
the table. 

THE OHITRAL MEDAL. 

Mr. Bbooxfibld asked the Under-Seoretaiiy of State for 
War whether ho was aware that considerablle oimppointme&t 
prevailed at the delay in ii>sauig a medal for the Gimttal earn* 


. the cause of this delay : 

And, whether the Seeretaiy of State for Warwpuld make 
some representation in the proper quarter with a view to 
hastening tho issue of this medal. 

Lord Gkobob Hum^rov : I gvegrij mfy dissppoiffit* 
ment caused by the delay in issuing the XAittal medal. The 
delay is praotioally due to a proposal from the Oovemmeait el 
India that, in the place of a ola^ bring added to the rids^g 
frontier medal, an ritogetker new medal riiould be struofc mm 
issued to note the semoes of- this very successful oxpeditwm. 
This involved Che srieothri and execution of a designs naess- 
sarify lengthy proeess. ^ Tim Ales were sent to IiriSs on riie ,1st 
of January, and I pmume the medals m imw bring atiiMk 

THE TBOaPS AT SUADN. 

Sir GkAsnaa Dhjlb aaked the L__ 

rimre was «iy truth in the rumobr of srin^'hav 
pnfyiridht amcoD^ riri Indiah troepant jMrin.risd ^ 

' V '\.;v 

attacked for n short rime ^ a 

diri^ wfairii two Brirish c^meets, 100 m«a» and 81 leBowam^ 
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OAtiBTSHlie Iir TEE INDIAN AMnr. 

flttr Sarwitm Kiko aAed tb» Under f^reiary at State for 
Wta wMlMt he bod reoelred a eworu deolaratloii nuide by 
<jdioitial A. C. TorDer^ Ootoikel 0 H. fipragge, Oolonel J. ?. 
BMigbt and Colonel A>. N. ^oareo, all of the Boyal ArtSUetjrp 
with refeMoo to tbe eiroomstanoeA tind«>r whicdi aUteen 
enooflotfnl oaodidaten who bad oompeted for oadetihipa in 
Addiatombe CkXtege, in Peeember, 18A9, with a view of obtain- 
ing OOfomiaaiona In the Indian Arttllerj and finginem, were 
in Deoamfaer, 1860^ induced to accept crmuniaeionii In Her 
Hajeaty*a Boyal Artillery or Bugiuccra, the Government 
having, while theae cadets were poreulng their coarse for the 
Indian Army at Addisnombe, decided not to make any more 
appointmenta to the Indian Aitillery and IfingineerB ; whether 
theae ofBoera had paaaed the examinatloii preacribed by the 
tegulaiiona for the admission of candidati*s for oidetahipa in 
the Buginem and ArtUloTy of Her Majesty's Indian forces, 
under the d4th clause of the Act of 21 and 22 Vic., cap. 106, 
and been sworn in h< 4 Indian cadets, and on thdr part had duly 
fulfilled the terms and conditions of the rognlattous; whether 
his attention had been particularly drawn to the stitoment in 
the declaration that ea^ in December, 1860, the sut<*en 
cadets, of whom these officers were the survivors, were asked 
by Sir Fredeiick Abbott, the Quvenior of Addisoombe, if, as 
no more appointments were to be made for India, they would 
accept commissions in Her Majesty's Royal Artillety or En- 
gineers, and wcrc‘ assured that the privileges that would have 
belonged to them if apptni^ted would Im guaranteed that 
£100 each was subsequently paid them towaras their expenses 
at Addisenmbe by the Indian Government, in aroordaone with 
one of the conditions under which they had received their 
cadetships , also that, on joiniog at Woolwich at Addlsoomhe 
early in 1801, ten of the candidates, including the declarants, 
ifho obtained commissions in Her Majesty's Boyal Artillery, 
were assured by Colonel G Kennedy, then in command of the 
dep0<, that if they would consont to volunteer for general 
service their privileges under the oonditions in the regulations 
for admission to oa&t6lij|>H at Addisoombe would bo preserved 
to them , would he explfuo why, in spite of these deofaratioxis, 
they had been retired fm pension at English instead of Indiaii 
rates, and had been depnved of the benefit which would have 
accrued to them, had they boon appointed to the Indian Army, 
of counting the year they spent at Addiscombe towards pen- 
sion ; and whether as these cadets were induced to oununue 
tWr course and accept appointments in Her Majesty's Artil- 
Imy by assurances offldaUy given to them by two superior 
officers representing the Crown, the Qovonimcnt now intended 
to repudiate these assurances. 

Mr. BnomaoK : 1 can add very little to the replii^ made to 
my hon. friend in 1896 by tho right hon. gentleman the mem- 
ber for the Stirling Distil. The salient point in this case is, 
that those officers never were in the Indian Army, appoint- 
ments to which had ceased before they came out of Addis- 
eombe. Whatever hopes, if any, were lield out by the 
Governor of that college, were certainly unauthorised; and 
tiiiey were set aside in advance hw the Indian Qeneral Orte of 
9th December, 1869, intimatuig that **all future appoint- 
ments of cadets dtiould he made aubject to any alteration that 
may he decided upon.** 

FVbrumry Aih, 

Horrsis OF commons. 

THB TEOOFS 'AT BUABtN. 

Mr. BnoBAiray uaked the Beeietmey of State for India, what 
had been the amount expended from the revenues of India on 
the Indian troqpa aont to Bnakin, 

lixNPd Oman The expeffition of Indian troopa to 

Sliiimndmnotthwwinyolungeuponfrid^ hut It 

AM not xellm Indi an ravaniMa of the ordinevy pay aud allow- 
of the troepo ao lent* 


The ordinary pay and aHowanosa ler ehf. pt iA 

have not reeSmd the Wenoo^ . » ^ rV 

The exfraordtoaiyexpaadltmdel^^ 

(Bimtof thelmparudSn^^ . . « 

Mr. BobsuTAir askad if the noble kNsd'e ellllSmA ^ did,## ' 
had been exceeded f * 

liord G. Haiabton: I think it is r«iyAiBijly#(mnnte 1 < 
estimated about £5,900 a mottth, and the from Ifrt# thifrA ^ 
7) months. ' 

Mr. Bocnuxig asked the tinder Seotet^ 
whether he would state the items of charge loir frhMb ttfr 
Supplementary Estimate was asked for the expimses of ^ 
Indian troops at Suakin ? 

Mr. PowsxA- WiLUAics : The details have not been 
The proposed Vote is baaed upon an estimate of ttfr ofcj# 
expense itioarred by the Indian Government, i ^ 
it. 


I as^isfEansadliy 


FAruarff 6th, 

• HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THE TBOOPS AT StJAKIN. 

PETrnON AGAINST THB OHAEOB8. 

Expenses of Indian TrocipB in Africa— Petition from Pend* 
' harpur, against imposition on the revenues of India; to lie 
upon the Table. 

BBITI8H INDIANS IN SOUTH AFBICA. 

OBGANISED PEBSBOUTION AND MOB-LAW. 

Sir W. WuDDnBBiTBv asked the Secretary of State for the 
Giionies whether he would state the eiroumstanoes imder whibh 
prolonged quarantine was imposed at Durban on the steam- 
ships <*Courland” and **Naderi,^* which recently arrived from 
Bombay with clean bills of health ; whether he was aware that 
the agents of the stoamera protested against each qnarantliie 
as illegal , that a riotous demonetration took place to induce 
certain passengers to return to India, and that these p ass e ngers 
when landing were attacked and threatened with lynidilng| 
and whether he would state what steps had been taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such incidents P 

Mr. J. CBJJcnxBLAiN : The ^^Courlaad" and **Naderi'* 
having arrived at Durban from Bombay, a port infected with 
idaguo, were placed in quarantine, and I have no reoaon to 
believe that there was any irregularity in the manner in wh&oli 
the quarantine law was enforoM. I am not aware whether the 
ehip^H agent protested againet the quaiantiue. Upon the 
arrival of these ships considerable excitement existed at 
Durban, and meetings were held to protest against the 
passengers by these ships being allowed to hum and to 
organise a demonstration to prevent their landing. On the 
day when the ships come into harbour about 5,000 persona 
assembled and thimtencd to farciUj prevent the landing, hut 
the authorities induced them to disperse and the lauding took 
place without opposition, except in the case of one pemon, who 
wan assaulted out not imoualy hurt. This incideat dm not 
take place at the ordinary landmg-plare. I have no rsason to 
doubt that the Natal Government will take all poadhlepre- 
oautiomi to prevent any violation of the law idtoold any other 
idiips arrive from Bomray. 

Sir W. WxmaiBBiTBX asked the righthou. geutieman whether 
he could assure the House that there vras no teason to thfandr 
that the responsible authorities of Natal had In any way 
tenanoed the popular movameat agnhistthe Indian ii 

and that they would make it dear that the Indian i 

were entltlea to protection ISkp any others of her Mafeaty'e 
sahJeotaP 

Mr. jr, OBAiiB«B]iAnr ; I do not ihfrik that isrea^yapeem 
question to put. The horn member le eetodiidaf me vnth 
remd to the Intontiinie and motheaof the Govemment of a 
eeN-gonranfing oedo^ I him no douto the Natal Govemnent 
wiQdoflaitouifht to do; attbe eemetime, I am not Nspon- 
4ie tor thorn. rHem,hw.») . 
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QUABANTIKE OBDEBS. 

Sir WaXiTSB FcHsi;rBB a^jW t3)6 StHsr^taiy cl State for the 
ColonieB whether hia attehtlem tied been oalled to two telegrama, 
(1} trcan 0ibrAltii.r te llie ^eot that yeaaelB from India would 
not get pratique tiberet and would not be allowed to land 
paaaengera or gooda: MuUh and specie would bo landed in 
quarantine, and coals, and provisions supplied in quarantine ; 
and from Malta that from Cth February inclusive, vessels 
from India, having no oasr^ of plague or suspoetod oases of 
. plague on board, would oommum<jato with Comuiino Island, 
where passengers oould be landed to uudorgo 21 days quaran- 
tine, their otothes and linen being disinfei^ted. Such vessels 
woidd eoul at Comingott^s Islet ; and, whether he would cvim- 
munieete with these (^wn Coluuies with a view to the adoption 
of more soieutiiic and more convenient meahures for tlio pro- 
tection of public bealth, and aho with the view io prevent au 
example being set by the Grown Colonies to Foreign Govern- 
ments, oaloulated to encourage the imposition of restrictions on 
British commerce 1* 

Mr. J. CuAMBHRLAiir . My atteiitiou bus been called to the 
ouarantine orders in Gibrultar and Malta referred to in the 
Question. The Governor of Gibraltar informs ino that the 
stringent regulation adonttni tliero is nci'essiiry to prevent 
quarantine being enforced by Spain against Gibraltar, whicli 
would put a stop to the Admiralty work on tho harboUr. As 
regards Malta 1 may refer the hou. member to iny answer to 
his Question on January 2Gth. I am glad to say that the 
Colonial Government have to some extent relaxed the atringeniw 
of the measures at first adopted, and 1 trust that, although 
they are placed in a position of some difficulty by the very 
stremg feeling of the inhabitants of all classes in favour of the 
antiquated system of strict quarantine, they may bo induced 
by degrees to adopt more enlightened methods of protecting 
the public health. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

ABE THERE ANY DEATHS? 
BETICENOE OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 

Sir W. Wkddkrbubn asked the Secretary of State fo^ 
India whether he would state tlie number of deaths from 
famine officially recordod during the last great famine ; 
whether he would explain according to what test a death was 
then roconled as caused by famine, judged by the same test, 
had been reported to him daring the present famine: and 
whether he would eaclx week lay upon the table of the House 
a statement showing tho number of such deatlis, if any, in 
each province P 

Loan Gaoutffl HamiiiTOn : The estimated abnormal mort- 
ality and loHM of population (in eluding decrease of births) 
caused by the famine in 1877-78 was aaleuliited by the Famine 
Commission to l>o about G,8o0,000. 1 need not remind tho 

Mouse that any estimate of this kind ma>t necessarily be 
regarded as approximate ^mly. Th's particular estimate was 
arrived at partly by test conPUsf‘s in typkml areas, and portly 
by tt comx>arion t>f Ihe number of birtbs and deaths which 
occurred in given aress during the famine with tho normal 
number of births and dnaths ft>r the samo arc^is and for 
similar periods. The Government of India have lieon asked 
to furnish periodiofi.1 reports of any abnormal mortality which 
may <^5ttr in any iiirt of the present famine area. These 
reports will he included in the further papers which I propose 
to lay on the table, at intervals of six weeks so long as the 
famine lasts. £ am afraid that it is impossilde for me to 
undertake more than this. 

INDIAN TBOOPS AT SUAKIN. 

ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1896-7. 

On^the Vote of £146,000, Pay, etc., of Indian Truoiis at 
Suttkin, 

Mr. Xiouon asked whether thi.s vote covered the whole cost 
of the troopH P He thought that Ihe Indian Government ought 
not to be put to any expense at llm pres^mt time, 

Mr. T, R, PuonANAav said that tliero were .p(>ints on which 
mfonna.tioTi vras desirable. lu the past there had constantly 
been difficulties in setilmg the accsionts os between and 

the Home Government. Sometimes ihe Indian GovCinmeut 
had had to wait months and years, and in oemnoction with tlio 

• « 



Abyssinian campaign the money duU Ironi the Imperial 
chequer had to be borrowed. Hid, this mtrn of 
rem^sdDt the general Estimate of the Xnliim 
What were the details of the amount, and was it a ftnal dis- 
charge, leaving no edaims in dispute ? 

Mr. J. PowsLL- W illiams said that yesterday he luld in- 
formed the hon. gentleman that the estimate of the total extra 
cost falling upon India tbi'ough the use of the troops at Suakin 
had been framed in India, and, in the opinion m the Indian 
Government, covered every charge. Since yesterday hw had 
received farther information. The estimate was divided into 
seven heads, each of which had been computed by the Indian 
Government. The heaviest item was £60,000 for the transport 
of the troops from India and back. There was also £i6,000 
for land transit, £36,0.00 for commissariat, and the balance 
was made up of siioh iients as pay, medical service and 
ordnsiiee. Her Majesty’s Government hud every assuinnoe 
that the total sum would cover every expense to which the 
Indian Government had been put. 

Mr. Laboochisbu said that there were many members who, like 
himself, desired to divide against this vote as a protest against 
the employment of Indian teoops at all oniside India, and 
more ewpotdally hi the Sudan, but they were uuuble te do so, 
breauHO, if the Vote were itgeoled, ihe cost would be thrttwn 
on the people of India. (Hear, hear.) Am a matter of fact, 
however, a conMiderable burden would have tt» be borne by 
India, owing to this expeditiou. It seemed to him a nanistrous 
thing at a time like the prcHent, when the jieople of India were 
siruggliiig witli famine for tbeir lives, 1o tax them in order to 
carry out a ridiculous, ab.‘4urd, and iniquitous policy of jingoism 
in Africa. (Cheers.) He also thought the Conmutiee should 
be informed what services the Indian troops had done while at 
Buakin, and whether India or anybody else bad benefittod to 
the extent not of C 140,000, but of 140,000 pence, by tliis 
sending of Indian troops, despite the protest td the Indian 
Government, to occupy Suakin. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Diltx>n said that when this question w'»s discussed last 

ear, public opinion was overwhelmingly in fsvoiir of the 

mperial Government providing the pay of the Indian troops 
while away from India. Ho thorefore thought that iih India 
was Nutfering from a terrible fnmiiui, tho Oovcnimont ought ilo 
depart from thu seltish and utterly indefensible pv*incipio of 
refusiug to pay the wages of the Indian troops they had 
brought to Suakin. He regretted the forms ol tho Houhc did 
not allow him to move an ineroase of the vote by £40,000, or 
whatever might Ih) the amount of the pay of the troops ; and 
ho thought the Government would do Veil to put down an 
estimate for refunding the money to India as a eontrihution to 
the famine fund. 

The Chancellor of the Exokkuube saia ho tippreciFiW the 
spirit of the remarks of tlni hon. inembcv for Ea^t Mayo ; but 
they were open to tho grave objection thut they nij5:ed up 
two question.s that ought to be k«'pt ap.Hvt. if h(dp from us 
was requmMl by India, bocauHf> of tho torrilic famuio, the 
aid that would be given woiikl bo very much larger than 
£30,000, (Hear, hoar.l On the other hand, to remit tills 
charge upon India would Ik 3 to neglect a very important fiscal 
question of policy between tho two oou>» tries in regard to 
the employment of Indian troops in similHr euses in tho 
future. (Hear, hear.) While, therefore, he had every desire 
to consider any application for aid from India -should it be 
made — he tnisted that the suggestion which lta4 been made 
would not bo proceeded with on that occasion. 


February Hih. 

HOUSE OP LORDS. 

. THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

CONDITION OF THE ATOiCrED PROVINCES. 

OFFICIAL RETICENCE AS TO MORTALITY. 

Lonl Einkaird asked tho following questions, of which he 
had given private notice lo the Government: Whether her 
Majesty’s Government were in a position to affirm or contradict 
the statement telegr^hed on the 2nd itiwi by Keiiter^s agent 
from Raiput in the Octroi Provinces, that many deatlis from 
starvation had already taken place, tlxat many persons were on 
the brink of starvation, and that the distrio't/ with a population 
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of erne aii4 ft-hulf iitilli6ii8« wAs almost witliont food attp|dios. 
la tbenrorcit of 6^ of the effected j^rovinceB^ what 

was stow the selltog price of grain in common vm^ in the 
iowds, (^) in the remote Interior P Wliat did her Hajwty’s 
Goreruin^t ounsider to he the retail selling price of fmoh grain 
Wmoh oonld not he passed without the speedy exhaustion of 
the cultivatiTig and andean dassos, hy which is meant clashes 
. above the unakilled wage-earning labourer P He said tha^t tho 
statement of the Secretary of State in another place on Friday 
liu»t reminded the country of an awfnl possibility. If the Iuhs 
of life WOK estimated at d|800,000 in 1877-8^ out of a population 
of 27»0P0,0OO, wliat was the possibility of this famine, affecting 
an area wirh a jH>pulation of 40,000,000 F If the same ratio of 
lives were lost the uutnlier would roach the appaUing total of 
over eight millions. He had carefully read over the Govein* 
mont*s auHs^et te the questions ho addressed to thorn last 
Monday, and ho couHidered they wholly failed to answer t.ho 
facto and figures which be ventured to put forward, as he 
believed, making out a case that tho time had arrived when 
they must on a large scale store grain, and, if necessary, 
import it from Burma and elsewhere. They wore not working 
in the dark, without preitedent to guide them. Of the principal 
famines of tins <Tentury only one was successfully grappled 
with, and tliat was by IjoixI Northbrook and Sir liicuard 
Temple, aud the oiher "ofi!<^ers working under them, and they 
were only able to avert horrible destruction of human life by a 
largo importatiou of grain. The crux of the whole matter 
was, would private trade do what was necessary ? Would it 
supply grain to even get-at-able districts at a possible price ? 
This neciissary help must, as the Liout.. -Governor of Bengal 
had said, cuiiie by grain imported from across the sea. The 
optimistic projduKsies aud pn^miscs of tho <jk)vernment that 
tlioy would prevent loss at life had already been falsified. 
Ho l>olieved it was now admitted that the situation in the 
Central Pruvinw^s was serious. Reuter’s Agency telegraphed 
the serious nows that an area of 12,000 miles and a popu- 
lation of 1,(000,000 was almost without food supply. In 
a week or two they would hear wlu^ther ii suiEl(5ient stock of 
grain would be brought in by private traders. Ho w»is iatro- 
dneod to a gentlomau that day who had l)eeu 38 years in Indi<>, 

• 32 of whi(!ti were spout in the Government service?. He left 
Bombay on l)o<ujiulHir M, and ho admitted that planters, 
menihaiito, iinportcjrs, and others who knew the country well, 
estimal/Cd that up to November 14, there had been 2*^0, 000 
deaths from starvation. In the Central Proviiuses there was 
another bui'uing quesUon, the supply of soed grain, which 
neither landlords onor tenuuto were able to get. Did the 
Government intend to provide seed for the next harvest under 
the Famine CcnleV Papers dated danimry 13 from Calcutta 

g ave an acM^ounl of a meeting of tho Bengal Chamber of 
ommerco. Tho Committee ot that body said Having 
regard to the widespread effect of the pvesmit. scarcity, tho 
committee liiid betm impressed by the high range of prices 
tbruughout the Frovioce of Bengal. Even in places where 
tho crop has not whtdly failed, p^i<^eH of food stuffs are 
far in excess of anything marking the lycginuing of scarcity 
in 1874 or in 18(iG. This high range of wholesale prices incitus 
a very considerably higher retail price to tho people, so Ihat 
the efffiot of the demand for food in tlic afflicted tracts, and in 
tJie tracts -where tho crops have notoriously failed, has led the 
oommittee to infer that stocks throughout the oountry are 
low.** The British Indian Aisoiiatiou, which always spoke 
with a\itlioiity, had also expressed dissittisfaction that steps 
had not been taken to secure an adequuh* store of grain 
which could bo utilised at short notice. This, tluy believed, 
could only bo done by the Govoniiuent, so that, in the event 
of a crisis, it might bo used in outlying districts. With 
reference to questions 2 and 3, he venturiKl to think an 
assurance was required from the Government Ibat, whenever 
the rate rose to 18 lb, per rupee, direct orders should be 
given that imported grain would be brought into the district ; 
for it was an established fact in famine, history, tliat it was 
impossible for the rate to be 18 lb. per rupee of grain in 
common use for long without the death (»f millions, as in 
Orissa and Southern Indian. Private trade was sure to be 
bueiy about and ui seaports and the main lines of railway, and 
might possibly de all that was wanted there. It did so 
in Bohar, sending into the distressed parts d0,000 tons 
a month. This fact showed how futile all the assertions 
W€flre that the Goyernment by their importing so largely— 
altogether about 500,000 tons-^ruflhed out of activity private 
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from the Central Provinces which arrived last 
of terrible scenes and deaths from staryaiioit. 'He,lia4!rfB^Vsd 
a letter speaking of a distriot some miles from a 
way, in which the distress was verv acute ^iioughmft the 
viiDges. At present tliere were no relief wbrks^ no possi- 
bility of getting Government assistanoe. The actfou ^ the 
Government in disoouragiiig private charity had nmde it dfffi- ^ 
cult to coiler^.t funds, and the Mansion House Fund was eutiredF 
in the bauds of tho Government. The difficulty Wsk ^^at the 
Government either had no information or thought R to ; 
follow tho advice of the Leader of the Opposition, that tlte Indian 
Government should have a free hand and not be ihtcifered 
with or troubled with questions. Ho was not making 
oomplainto of the solf-donyiug hard work of many officials. XfO 
only hoped that many would not give way under the strain, as 
one noble worker had done -a Deputy Oommissioner wh^ died 
of braiu fever from the strain put on him by the famine, Son- 
stantly saviug, ** These people are dying and I cannot save 
them.** Whflit the country would require of the Government 
was, not assurances and promises, but facte justifying the 
statements nut forward, that tho Government of India was 
never in so favourable a position for combating famine. Many 
high authorities took tho opposite view, for prifios had been for 
some years at an exhausting figure, and now the scarcity and 
increased dearness were more widespread than ever had been 
the (}ase before. Stocks were not coming forward as expected, 
and the landlords and people with wealth were oliugiiig to 
their supplies. 

The Eabl of Okblow : The noble lord has siot confined 
himself to asking questious, but has given your lordship.s a 
certain amount of information, and has passed some criticism 
on the action of the Viceroy and his Government, and perhaps 
your lordships will forgive me if, before 1 address myself to 
answering the questions of the noble lord, I deal for a moment 
with what he has said. In tho first place, I am not aware 
that the Goveniment of Lord Elgin has at any time made any 
promise or statement that the Government would be able to 
prevent entirely loss of life. I ti-iink tlie statement made Was 
that the Government had recognised that it should be in such 
a position that no persons, need of nocessiry lose their lives \ aud 
X would point out that there is a considerable difference be- 
tween tho two propositions. The noble lord has said that he 
has been informed that in one particular distriot there have 
been 250, 000 deaths from famine. I am not in a position to 
ooutradiet tho assertion made by tho noble lord, but I can s«y 
this— that if it slrxould hereafter prove to bo corroborated aud 
shown to bo correct, I should be voiy much surprised, because 
it is quite in opposition to all the information we have received ; 
and when the noble lord asks me whether Her Majesty's 
Government can affirm or contradict -what has been reported 
by Reuter’s agent at Raipur, I can only assure him that it is 
quite contrary to the information we have received, i am not 
mysolf in a position to say what the number of deaths at 
Rripur may have boon, but tho Secretary of State has oom- 
muuioated with tho Government of India by telegraph, and I 
shall be glad to hand to my nqblefriend a copy of the reply as soon 
as it is received. The noble lord has asked me a number of other 
questions, some of -which it is not eas^ to answer in a general 
way. Tlio noble lord asks me what iler Majesty's Govern- 
ment consider to bo the retail soiling price of grain which 
cannot be passed without the speedy exhaustion of the culti- 
vator and artwau dosses, by which is meant classes above 
the unskilled wago-oaming labourer. If the noble lord will 
refer to the Report of tho Famine Oominissioners he will see 
that the actual price of grain in a mrticnlar district is not 
really con trolled by the nei'essities of tlie population but by the 
power of toe population to purchase. The CommisHioneTs say 
that it is a weil-asoertaiued fact that prices which will he 
regarded, as indicating a state of famine in one part of tiie 
county are quite compatible with a state of undid url>ed pros- 
^rity^u another. As to what arc the prices now obtaining in 
difftjreut parts of India, I can only apswor that by referring to 
the prices in the particular district to which the noble lord haa 
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the apijtfwm of tbe ttiblc l\usl as to the amuiee bemg 
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find liU irbicih has sow \»gntk la Punjab and N.-W. 
Ph»tfe»o^ and auffioienc^ of irteible BUppHea for daily requite- 
mentit ai^ favourable indi^idioite. Poniab ptiocw 
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hihm M stooks would be tedioated bw.riira of , 
orope iffdniiiie well in Koiiberu India and 1* 
ouAi to ii^d considerably to existing stocks, 
oauteg st^s for all probable emergencies not capable of 
IKremse quantitative answer, but no reason to doubt correctness 
of nolioy affirmed in your despatch No. 10 of June 15, that 
trade as a whole can supply food demand better and more 
eiOtectilvely than Government.’^ I think that in that answer I 
ehaH have given the noble lord some assurance that the Gtevem- 
meat bl India are satisfied thaf the poli^ they have adopted, 
andilntend to carry out, is one which will meet the necessities 
of the sitaatioa. 
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iCr. Ooaeoir asked fhe First Ixttd 
whether her Majesty’s Govemment waa awteffi 
wtxdlea manufaetured artidtes were bcdng imported igte this, . 
oonniay from the plf«tte*alariitewn distemte of Ihdia; aad; 
whether, looking to th genf^ral oonaeasus of ogbakm tbak^ 
the great plague of Londcm derived its origin frm wOeOmii 
manufaotures brought into thte country from Infected oowst^ 
in Asia Minor and the East, her Majeste’s Govenaaent would 1 
take immediate steps to cootpel all wools and woollen rnann** 
factures coming from India to be thoroughly dielnlected 
before they were allowed to be landed. 

Mr. Baxjoub: In answer to my hon. iriend, all 1 liave 
. to state is that my noble friend, the Secretary of State ter 
India, is in communication with the Indian Government on 
this subject, and the Indian Government are thoroughly 
alive to the responsibility whieh rests upon them. I am 
sure that every preoaution will be taken, and I trust , tbid 
nothing will be either said or done in this country which may 
unnecessarily hamper the course of trade. 


HOUSE OF OOUMON 8 . 
PETITIONS. 

Misra, W, S.,— Petition of W. S. Misra, for redress of 
grievances; to lie upon the Table. 

Mustelabad Jeludl Station, — Petition from Mustafabad, 
against removal ; to lie upon the Table. 

« THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

THE DEATH-BATE IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 

Mr. Datixt asked the Seoretarv of State for India whether 
he would stote from the statisaos of the local Qovmmmt 
of the Central Provinees of India, the death rate in 
mose provinces for the six months of the year ending Slst 
Decmber, 1S95, and lor the year ending Slst December, 1806, 
and the total number of deaths in each of these two periods, 
giving each number separately ? 

Lord GflOsBOK Haxusuk : The Central JPirovince$ Gazette doee 
not give the full monthly vital statistioB for any month later 
than September, 1890, but the figures for the periods of three 
months ending September, 1895, and September, 1896, respect- 
ive^ are as follows Mean of monthly death rates, July to 
Srateteber, 1895, 43*12 per mille: mean of montfalj death 
na&s July to September, 1896, 55*80 per mille ; total number 
oldeaths, July to September, 1895, 102,420; total number of 
doatfas, July to September, 1896, 132,552. These provinees 
wsge visited by a severe epidemic of cholera in the spring and 
auhmmr whi<h caused a heavy and general rise in the number 
^ deaths in the summer and early autumn. Though 1 have 
no eempleto smanuuy of the death rate of the whole province 
inr the later months, the Ghief Commissioner iofotiiicd me 
some time back that in the divisiou of Jabalpur, where the 
disteeas was, acute, there was a continuous fall m the mortality 
dmiag October and November. 


jPUffinry %ik. 

HOUSE OF OOlCMONS. 

THE INDIAN STAFF OORF8, 

Sir SmeuouB Ejho asked the Seomtatf of State for India 
whether he had been inlermed Niat mote than two hundred 
memorials irem ofiteen . of the Indian Steff Obi|Mi had been 
lorwii^ In the mguhur way to the Oommender^in^Clhijif in 
IndjiL Fteyh^ lor a re-opening and re-ooneidsteSon of the 
ox s&eraeaeion of Staff Corpe offitete hr Jnxiibte in 
Ae British Aimte in India ; whether m 
l^§tfgWVBiM thAr ummartels to the Qoteteunent d piffiii ; 

and wheji^ the Viceregal auf^^ " 

seniil^kaatei'Aoanb^ 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

UNCOINED SILVER. 

Mr. Bhowkaoobde asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the estimate which had been publt&ed of 1,312,500,000 
ounces, as the silver savings of the inhaldtantB of India, was 
approximately correct : 

whether he was aware that in former famines such savings 
were usually exchangeable into rupees weight for wmght, but 
now they had been depreciated about 700,000,000 rupees, or 
equal to £44,000,000 sterling, owing to ue mints being no 
longer open for the coinage of silver, apart from any furaor 
deduction by the Native dealers to cover their risk of t^ 
market ; i 

And, whethei* the Government had any scheme in view to 
remedy the loss to the people in their distress. 

Lord Guobob Haioz/ton: I cannot undertake to give any 
opinion as to the value of the estimate to which the hon. 
member refers, or as to the total amount of the depreciatioB, 
in relation to rupees, of the uncoined silver held by nafivte of 
India. But, as 1 have already polated out hi reply to a 
question in this House, altbough there ic nOw a greater 
divergenoe than formerly between the gold trains of coined 
and uncoined silver in India, it does noc follow that the 
purchasing power of silver bullion in that oountey has f alleiL. 

The Government of India are sparing neither effort nor 
expenditure to assist the people iu their distress, but su A 
assistance will not be based upon the considerations mention^ 
in the hon. member’s question. 


INDIAN MUTINY VETERANS, 

Sir JoKW Lmra asked the Under Secretary of State lor War 
what number of compassionate pensions had been granted 
duriiw the last three years to men who served in the CmmA 
and &dian Mutiny campaigns ; how many man In receipt of 
such pensions had died diuing the same period; and what 
changes, if any, had been made durixig the last twelve monffis 
in the regulations under which these eompassioiiate penstens 
were granted f 

Mr. Pownui-WiLUiSis: Duxiug the last thtee years 
apodal campaign pensions have been granted, aud i79 h^be 
lapsed by death. The oonditioiis qf grant have been eltaiM. 
dming the last year, by iiMjitidIng in thaiaioltmun of qui^liii^ 
sarvioa'a portion of tltet iteder age tiuHt lteimMU 
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B W^% Sk JfMifiBO, Daptiiib^ foafalMlw ti 

. ^ mond 

<rf tai a^lpllidi Aiff^l 0 , d>«# oM 

X$d4 } tbfti ite ^ fibait alomied idtbfmi 

ftfi IttgMi dflMiifaila, aa Mdinf W ftbiaaty^a aominiMkMi ; 
aaodi vEftT 141 feaoffthari tf . A.* 2 , A Jaxdina, DUtriot Pottae 
fihiMdntaiBitoit III BWrMi and Hr. Ww F. Jardiae, AralAtani 
OoIkMiltar of tali in Boutoy, ajioae atatua waa ejotoiSly ilia 
aaM fa bia^ lam aUmrad, iritlioitt objeotion, to draw tbeir 
empti^MoA aUowaiiaa. 

0, Hmtzdxnri The anbjaetof tha gratit of eac^banga 
ampimfiat^ ia» aa atatad by me cm tba 2acb Jannarj, now 
nndar tba oonalderaHon of we Secretary of State in Cmnoil. 
TJntll iba Qovart n nent of India reoeivea hie daeiaioti, wliieb I 
bo|fa will be oomtnmiioatad vaiy soon, on tba many points tbnt 
baira bean taiaad, they ore not in a position to x^^ly to in- 
ditidnal mamorials. 


taaaidy tdlanaaiii atatbMf dha niaaibar af laaMiflll an 


daaoilliilng the traeldy progtaaa df raQaf 
nntnbm taqeiyiiig xnUef ai^ atatiaiios idb* 
tha aama penod. An interval of time 
the period to addoh vital atatiatikMi in India 
receipt in this oonntiy. In a deapatcli (aae _ , . _ 

Blue-boob on Famiaa) I antMpatad the boii« mtspWV reti^ 
by aakmg for ** the aarlieat poosibTa infcfiaatm m nay.odbt 
stdetabla rise of the death-rate ahone stonnal^ nud fJlM « 
periodical report of oontinaad mortality cl an unnSw^ 
rate in any nvorinoa/* I have also veaneatad the Q o4HW4 id >4 
of India to let me know the total numbar of dafQia mih ifl 
oansee in the Central Provinoes in 1096, as soon aa thcf 
statistics are available. 




THB DKSAI OP JALIHAL. 

Sir WrautAX WjumnaBunN asked the Secretary at State for 
India whetto tba additional evidence adduced in the appe^ 
of the Desai of Jalihal, in the Bombay Presidenoy, inoluding 
aa it did the original title-deeds and acoouids of the Peishwa, 
had induoed tbe Government to alter their original decision of 
resuming the estate * 

And whether be would lay all the papers upon the table of 4 
tbe tlouae. 

Lord G Hamilton ; The Government of Bombay, having 
oonsidered the evidence to which Ihe honourable memb^ 
refers, reported to me that they saw 110 reason why the pre- 
vious decisions should be ibversed. In this opinion, after 
considering the memorial which they forwarded, I oononrred. 
If the honourable member wislies to move for the papers, I 
shall not oppose the motion. 


THB INDIAN HAIL SmVlQH 

Sir Joflw Lnno asked the Seoretaiy to tha Treaeiisy, aa 
senting tbe Postmaster- General, whether tha oonttMt lor t3he 
oonveyance of tho mails to India, Cftilna, and AuaHaBa baA 
now boen arranged ; and, if so, what rates of spaed bad bfia 
dxed, and what saving in time could be effected to Bombfiy« 
Hong Kong, and Melbourne Y 

Mr. B. W. Handoby : Tha tenders which have been aeoeptad 
contemplate a speed of 14} knots on the line to and from ludia« 
1 HI knots on the line to and from China, and 14 knots on the 
line to and from Anstralia The time-table has not yet been 
settled, bat it is anticipated that under the new contract, as 
compared with the old, the following will be the approximate 
saving in tho timu of tnuiHSt of tlm mails from liondon : to 
Bombay, nearly two days, to Hong Kong, lour««days; to 
Melbourne, four days. 


• AGBIOULTTJBAL BANKS. 

Sir WncJAAic WxDnsBifunir asked the Secretaiy of State for 
India whether he was aware that in the year 18H4 tlio Viceroy 
in Council submitted to the India Office a proposal fur tbe 
establisbmout of an aarioultural bank near Poona, as an effec- 
tive means of relievmg the heavily indebted rayats, which 
proposal received tbe hearty support ef both rayats and money - 
fendors ; that tho Bombay Government was willing to conduct 
the exporiment ; that tbe Manchester Chamlier of Commerce 
memoniiliHed the Seorctary of State in its favour , but that tbe 
Secretary d State, after long delay, ultimately withhold his 
Minotaon : 

And, whether he would state for what reasons and upon 
what expert advice be refused to permit an experimont, unani- 
mously recommended by the Gkivemment of India, as being 
adtocated on purely disinterested grounds, and as likely to be 
of inoalculable benefit to tbe whole country. 

Lord Gbobos Haxxlyok ; 1 am aware of the discussions to 
which the question draws attention. Tbe rwotis which 
induced the then Seoretary of State to withhold sanction from 
the acAeme to which the nononruble member refers are stated 
at length at pages d/>-d8 of papers presented to Parliament on 
tbe wjeot in 1887. 

Whep the Poona acbeme waa negatived, tlie Government of 
India were ipvited to bring forward a revised soheme that 
would not be open to the same objection. A valuable re|)ort 
on MClonltilnd hanka of the world, with anggestions for action 
in Indlk bae teeepffy been prefMtred by an offioer of the 
Hafivi^Owvm^ I am in hopes that a praotioal scheme 
lor mwrftig a beginning with such banka may before long be 
brought mFifu. The quasHon how heat to mitigate and 
prmnt ibe tadebtedueaa A the Indian peasantry is one of the 
moat impfjrtent that the grivemmenta in India oould, in 
ordinary timea poaaibly oonaider, 

DBATHB inUOH FAMINES. 

dblat of official FIOtrBBS, 

% WwMot ymB | l>lljlT^ r^*^^>ft jtgmttrr ti fw 

mik be «««» M^iwi Qm vneMgr. ta bk wmi 
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HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

PAPKHS PBBSEbrm). 

East India (Statement of Tr ide) —Copy presented — of Tablsa 
relating to the Trade of British India with British Poeseasiona 
aud Foroi^ Countries for the five years 189 i -2 to 1895-6 [by 
Command] , to lie upon the Table. 


Ffiiruary l3iA, 

HOUSE OF LOEDS. 

THE PLAGUE IN INDIA. 

E PBBIMENTS IN INOCULATION. 

Lord Bsay asked tho Under Seoretaxy of State to India 
whether any recent information had boon obtained from the 
Bombay Government with reference to proteetive inoculation 
against bubonic fever ; and whether any retinsd msmbera of 
tho Indian Civil Service wore to be tempckrarUy emplc^ed In 
India. He stated that he had followed with some angis^ to 
development of affairs in the Bombay Preridenoyi with to 
Government of which he had himsdf been so vnoenffy con- 
neoted. He bad watched with pleasure the adndrafale way in 
which Lord Sandhurst, by personal nxeriion aufiin other ways, 
bad dealt with the two-fbla calamity whidh had balaUsn the 
Presidenoy. On ^anuuy 18 Prolsmor Bsffkfaie, who had 
been employed on baoierkh^oal researoh in Bombay* 
aiqiounoea that he had found a pBonhylaotic lymph of 
vaoaiiM»» with which ha made, first of au, an experiment on 
himself, and WJrieh he heltsm had rinee been made on others. 
Since then Lord Litter, pn Jenusiry 20th, at Belfaet, ealled 
attention to to importanee of to antl-toidneerum whieh had 
been dwcovered byJ>r. Ttoln in to Pasteur tnetttute. Alter 
Lordldlto tode to HMtoh on Jimuaty 20th, H. Boux, a 
a man fS BnraBieaa wmetaBon in this and one of the 

with r wi t ' WM B to d^lmnbMnuB iotbo Aooda% 
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of M«diiPl»ein Baris, gsva some most lirimsti^ 4s^le wtih 
rofefeiioe t6 i!h» diwovory ol Dr. Yersin. Xn 1.694 X)r. Yerfiia 
was emit hy the Brooch Hinister for the Ooloities to H<mg 
Kong, whore this disoasB morailed at the time, aud he there 
foniia, along with a Japaneae genUoman, the microbe. 
Bnrthor eicp^menta were thereupon made at the Pasteur 
Institute, which' led to the disooTor;^ cl the oernm, which like 
the diwherio serum, was taken from the horse. This serum was 
not omj a prophyladio, but it also had onrativo properties. 
Bicperimenta had been made on animals, from which it was 
clear that its protective properties were probablv greater than 
the curative results which were obtained by it. The next 
step taken by the French Gbvemment was to establish a 
Pasteur Institute at Nba*trang, in Anam. When the disease 
broke out again at Hong !l^ng in Jsnuaiy 1896, the In- 
stitute was not yet sufficiently advanced to prepare the serum ; 
but on June lOtii, Dr. Yersin proceeded to Hong Kong with 
alow botUes of it, to which were elded eighty bottles sent 
from the Paris Institute. The disease was then dying out at 
Hong Kong. Dr. Yersin then left for Canton, and there the 
first experiment was made with the serum, A startling result 
was obtained. A young Chinese, aged 18, who was in- 
oculated . on the 2dim had recovered the next day at six 
oVlook. Dr. Yersin went on to Amoy on July 1st, bnt he 
left behind him other cases for treatment, and they also 
were attended with complete reoovexy. At Amoy Dr. Yersin 
treated twenty -three patients. In the oourse of ten days oniy 
two died out of the twenty -three patients, and those two 
fatal oases were partly due to the fact that the patients were 
not treated in the first stages of the disease ; but two others, 
who had been ill for five days, recovered. Taking the three 
adents at Canton and the twenty-five at Amoy, with two 
eatbs on the twenty -eight oases treated, a mortality was 
obtained of 7*6 per cent., instead ol 80 per cent., which was 
the normal death-rate of the disease fixed by M. Koux. 
Those facts were certainly worthy of consideration, and he 
hoped that no effort would be spared to obtain the serum, 
either from the Pasteur Institute or from Nha-trang. He saw 
that the matter had not escaped the notice of the Bombay 
Government, because in a letter from the municipal com- 
missioner to the standing committee of the municipality a 
hope was expressed that he would he in possession of the 
serum this month— or rather that Dr. Yersin would be able 
to forward it this month. Perhaps the noble lord could give 
some information. With i*egard to the same question, any 
one who knew the zeal and the devotion to duty of the 
Indian Civil Service would agree that there was very con- 
siderable rifdc that they might overwork themstOves, aud, at 
all events, in certain districts whore there was givat pressure 
by reason of the relief works it might be very desirable to 
give some additional strength to the establishments. Among 
retired Indian officinlN, there were those who liad declared 
themselves ready at any time to go and assist their brethren 
in India, and he trusted that no hesitatioi^ would bo felt by 
the Government on this side, if an appeal came from India, 
to mobilise those reserve fontes which certainly under the 
exeeptlofial oiroumstancos which now prevailei might bo used 
effectually and without in any way dislocating existing 
arrangements. 

The Exbl of Onslow, in reply, said the exporimonts referred 
to had not escaped the attention of the Government in 
Bombay, aud M. Yersin had been commissioned by that Gov- 
ernment to prooure serum for use in Bombay, and he was 
expected to return to the city about the end of the month or 
the hegiuning of next provide with a sufficient quantity of it. 
The prophylactic yaomne whirh Professor Haffkine had dia- 
ooveiw, elthaugh it had not yet been tried for the curative 
properties of the serum, was likely to prove extreme W valu- 
aUe also. He learnt that on January 2tid Prufessor ifaffkine 
wrote that 21 animals had been immunised and that be was 
lopkifig forward to making trial of the new process. He also 
asked that 49 horses should be jpnrchased to provide a further 
supply ol serum— a request which the municipal commissioner 
at onoe took steps to oairy out. With reference to the experi- 
ments oondnotea up to the present time the Tndis Office were 
informed that 4l2 inoculations in all had taken place, and that 
no attacks were reported except two in tibe (raol, and, speaking 
meraliy, the Government of Besnhay eons^sinri ihe^ Inocula- 
tion appeared to afford considerahte prt^tw^cfl^, hut sufficient 
tl^e had not ret elan^ to estimato ihe of protection 

oir how long ft wonlia oontinae. With xhgfard to the second 



Qnestkiu no retired DidianGiyUeervautelu^ as yet Swain 
out to India, but the India Office vtnuld he prspaied io tOoelvu 
the names of any who were wfUing to vohmtser for 'Ws 
service. It did not wet with the wta Office to detenhlne 
whether or not they should be sent out, hut theb^namea 
should be telegraphed to the Viceroy, and il in the exerrise ^ 
his discretion bethought their services could ho made axail* 
aUe no doubt he would act accordingly. The energy and 
activity which had been exhibited by Lord Sandhurst and the 
membm of the Government ol Bombay in combating both the 
plague and the famine were warmly aTOieoiated by Her 
Majesty’s Government. (Cheers.) It mi^ht interest the 
House to hear the contents of a telemm whm had just been 
put into his hands and which gave the latest infonnation oon- 
ceruing the progress of the plague : ** Deaths from all causes 
in Bombay city for week ended February Tith, 1,886. Be- 
portod plague deaths, 818. Plague has been to some extent 
checked where first prevalent. Mandvi now almost free from 
disease. lu Bombay city general tendency to extend north 
oonUnues. HouRe-to-house visitation active ; 216 dwellings 
condemned as uninhabitable ; 81 recommended for alteraiiotis ; 
tiles removed from 3,141 ; earth floors dug up in 681 and 
2,277 limewHbhed ; 171 vacated ; and 36 have wen destroyed 
by fire during past week. Under Epidemic Diseases A^ 
Government have emjpowered municipal commissioner of his 
own authority and without reference to the magistrate (1) to 
prohibit use of dweUings unfit for habitation ; (2) to acquire 
abatement of overcrowding ; (3) to require vacation of build- 
ings and premises for deausing and disinfeoUng ; ^4) to 
forcibly enter deserted buildings and cleanse and disinfect 
them ; (6) to remove earth from floors ; (6) to out off water 
connections ; (7) to demolish whole or part of buildings unfit 
for habitation ; (B) to destroy clothing, &c. Arrangements 
have been made for emptying all out-going trains at stations 
outside Bombay, and for strict medical inspection of all 
passengers. One indigenous case occurred in Poona canton- 
ment, where conservancy aud cleansing operations had been 
peatly improved and every precaution taken. In Poona city 
increase fi cm 43 to 47 oases auring the week, but ooncentrated 
in certam quarters, and hitl^urto no tendeniy co spread ob- 
served ; general cleansings, disinfecting operations aoUvo ; 
infected houses vacated, disinfected, and opened to sun 
and air ; segregation camp for inmates read^ but not 
willingly resortod to ; they prefer leaving Poona. Difficulty in 
inducing declaration of oases and removal to hospital. In 
Ooorla cases diminished ; iu Bondore, Bbiwendi, and also in 
rest of Thana district cases increased ; in Burat district local 
cases rtqiortod from two villages. Possibilities of extension of 
plague to new localities ve^ carefully watched and all local 
officers on alert. Karachi— Correct number plague deaths for 
week ended February 12th, 269 ; February 6th, 207 ; January 
29th, 181 ; January 22nd, 206. Kortality chiefly concen- 
trated poorest Muhammadan quarter, and there some difficulty 
was found in detectiug cases. Muhammadan officials at work 
among them. 600 Muhammadans gone into health camp ; in- 
fected huts burnt nr pulled down. Hindu health camp doing 
well ; evacuation of infeoted houses enforced and re-oooupation 
not allowed. No indigenouR oases in Sind outside Karachi. 
Exteusivo powers given to all distriot officers under Epidemic 
Diseasos Act.” 

February 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Warlike Operations) (Killed and Wounded), — 
On the motion of Mr. Loxioh a ** Return was granted showing 
the number of Sailors and Soldiers Killed or Wounded hi War 
or Warlike Operations, carried cm by the Gevemment cl India 
during the years 1696 and 1896, respectively, (in oontinuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 164, of Session 1896.) 

TEE NIZAM’S REVENUES. 

Mr. Monx asked the Secretary of State to India whether a 
loan was about to be issued in London on the seourity of the 
Nizam’s revenues : 

And, whether the Secretory of S^te^s approval h|id been 
obtain^; and, if it had not, whether the tone would be in 
contravention of an exisiiin|r statute. 





M‘ tNDI4k* iK FAEtlAld^. 


Me^iotl Service ww to H paid %7 ^ Ib^uo or Vy 
Britid^ Uxobftqoeri ; 

Hr. F^va/L^Wsuium : ^onrioe in India jtapaidi^bp the 
OovarmiMttit of India. Tbe fiecretarjr of Slate for India hae 
granted tMs inoreaae of pav after InJ] oonaideiation, and the 
netr legnlationff promicdgating it will beieimed %nr the Indian 
Ooremeat. 

Hr. BnqsAnaK inqoined whether the proposal for thi« 
hmvease i^f pay originated witb the OoTerntnebt of India ; or, 
if. not) wheth^ their oonaent was obtained befm this extra 
eharge waa laid on Indian dnancen. 

X^ttD Hajanton : I believe in tbe firat Instanoe it was 
eoggelted by the War Office, then oorrespondenoa ensued and 
the India Office agreed to tl;^» proposal. 

Hr. Boosuaiijr : Were the Oovemment of India consulted ? 

LonnO^. EA]m.TON : Yes. 

Fth^uary \%th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIJlN TEAl INDUSTEY. 

Sir BxYXOxra Kxko asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to the serious danger 
which the Indian tea industry was threatened by tbe pro- 
posal nf tbe Indian Oovernnient to allow pilgrims for Mecca 
to embEirk at Diamond Harbour ; and what steps he proposed 
to take in the matter. 

Lord OxoBOB HAXiXAOn replied that he was in communica- 
tion with the Government of India on the subject, and he 
expected to hear that the pilgrimage from India had been 
suspended altogether for the present. 

THE OHITEAL MEDAL. 

During the discussion on the Army Estimates (rote of 
^4, too for miBceUaneous ed^aotive services), 

Hr. CouierxNAT Wabkbb asked when the medals for tlie 
ChltTal Expedition would he issued. 

Hr* Fowbll WiLLUns replied that provision was made 
lor them in the vote, and he hoped their issue would not be 
delayed. 

Dr. TABBiut; Where are they madeV (Order, order.) 

February 2^rd, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

SUGGESTED GRANT IN AID. 

Mr. S. Smith asked tbe First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in view of tbe immense extent of tiie famine area in India, 
and the heavy drain it would entail on the finances of that 


opuntij, Gie Qovmmsibt would tain Into oonsideridMl* 
expedMoy at nuddnig a grant ian aid of India ;tlK» 
Ihcoheqner of this iBmntiy. V^’ 

Mr. Baxjpotib said he had uothfng Waddi'W tbe anmm he 
gave to a similar question on Januai^ 21at. He wouloMnd 
the hon. member that In a few wedbi the S^taoum .11^^ of 
India would melee his official statement to the Hmua. 

MORTALITY IN THE OENTBAL SftdVlJNOBS, 

Mr. BHowNaouBsa asked the Secretary of State lor laffia^ U 
he had received any information regarding the mmrtdffigr 
caused in connexion ^th the famine in the Central FroTinces 
and other districts of India up to a recent date ; and, if 80| if 
he wonld furnish the number and other details regarding the 
same. 

Lobb G. Hamu/ton : I Have received the foEowing into* 
mation regarding mortality in the Central Provinces Total 
deaths in 1895, 349,137; 1896, 468„409. The latter year Was 
exceptionally unhealthy, and it a;|^ar8 that diolera deaths 
were 37,479 in excess over those in 1895; fever, 59,342; 
diarrhoea and dysente^, 9,566; amallpox, 1,103; other oausas, 
11,842. This mortality gives for the whole year a death-rate 
c»f 36*03 per 1,000 in 1895, and of 49*03 per 1,000 in 1896 on 
the present population. 

INDIAN MAILS. 

Sir J. Leno asked the Secretary to the Tieasu^, as repre- 
senting the Postmastor-General, whether, in view of the 
threatened difficulties to the transit of the Indian mails through 
France and other European countries on account of the plague 
at Bombay, and the possibility of the existing mail service 
being int^ered with, arrangements will be considered for 
conveying the Indian mails from Port Said direct to this 
country ; whether he is aware that the distance by sea between 
Port Said and Plymouth is almost identical with that between 
New York and Plymouth, which has l)een done by mail 
steamers in little more than six days ; and whether, in the 
event of serious interruption of the overland mail service, 
either in consequence of quarantine rcgolations or international 
complications, an expeditious sea service can be provided. 

Mr. Handuby: No objection has yet been raised to the 
transit of mails from India through Italy and Fnuioe ; and in 
the event of that route being interrupted hereafter, the bon. 
member may rest assured that every eJSort will bo made to 
secure the conveyance of the mails to this country by sea as 
qaickly as possible. His calculations as to distances are 
aocuiate, but the shortest voyage from New York to Plymouth 
occupied about six days and a-half , and tbe average length of 
the passages was nearer seven than six days. Ho is of course 
aware that the conditions of tbe passenger tradr have not 
developed nearly so high a sea speed on we lines to and from 
the East as on the New York line ; that cm the latter there are 
few' steamers nfioat that can aocompUsh the voyage to New 
York in a little over six days, and wse are not avoilahle for 
the Mediterranean and Eastern servioe. 
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This Supplement consists of a PULL Report, specially drawn up for ** India," of the Dahaftea QO 
Indian subjects in both Houses of Parliament, and questions put on such subjects and the answers given 
to them, arranged chronologically, from February 25th to March 25th. 


Intpmal ^arltamrnt. 

Fehrunry 25/A. 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

thp: closing oe the mints. 

Sir Hjsxby MurrsnY-THOiiiebN asked the Seoretarv of State 
for India whether any eojne had been atnick at tlio Indian 
Hints either for the Govtjrnment or anyone clue ainoe the date 
when the privilege of getting rupees coined wan withdrawn 
from the public. 

• Lord OBOfias Hasultox : The only ooine which have been 
struck at ihe Indian Hints since June, 1893 (with the exception 
of the c^iimge of silver in transit at that time) are (1) silver 
coins representing fractions of the rupee, to the value of 
of Bx. 504,624 ; (2) copper coins for the Indian Government, 
for native States, fox the British East Africa Ck>mpany, and 
for the Straits ani Ceylon Governments; and (3^ British 
dollars, for Kastoru trade, at the request of the Colonial Office. 

HEALTH OF BRITISH TROOPS. 

Mr. Bobbbt Cakbuon asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he would state what were the terms of the referenoe to tlic 
Departmental Committee now sitting on the subject of 
venereal diseiise among British troops in India : 

Whether the evidence taken by the Committee would be 
circuhited ss soon as complete : 

And, whether tho House would be afforded an opportunity 
of disousBuig the question before any action was taken by the 
Ixuperial or the Indian Governments. 

Lord Gboboe HAKitroM : The terms of reference were as 
follows : ** To examine the official returns of venereal disease 
among! British troops stationed in India, and to report what 
changes, if any, have taken place during I'coent years in the 
prevalence of such disease and in its character and intensity ; 
also, to obtain and report any information which may Ije 
available' with^regfuri to the presence of venereal disease and 
its character and intensity among foreign armies/' The 
neport i^now under my oonsideraf&n, and will bo published. 
The evio^oe on which it is founded being almost entirely 
doonmentary, has not been separately reooraed, but is em- 
bodied or rmerred to in the Repmrt. ,1 am at present unable 
to say whatj^oonrse may be tal^ by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment ; blit, undoubtedly, the House will have an opportunity 
of discussiug any deoisiun we may arrive at. 

March l«f. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

TEE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

GODAVERI RIVER NAVIGATION WORKS. 

Hr. Pmeos asked the Seorotazy of State for India whether 
jifs attention had been drawn to the statement of Sir Arthur 


Cotton, as published in the ** Friend of Ohioa,’' that the 
Oodaveri River might at this moment be pouring riee into (he 
famine distriots of the North in immense qnaatittes, at a 
^nominal cost of carriage of one penny a bnahd, if only the 
several pfeoes of canal in the 1,000 miles between were nmted. 
whioh thev might be for the cost of 20 miles of railway ; 

And, wnether the Indian Gkivemment would oonsider the 
advisabilify of shortly undertaking the necessary works. 

Lord Gsobob Hamilton : The Godaveri River navigation 
works, to which the hon. member's question relates, were 
carefully considered by the Government of the Cmtnd Pro- 
vinoes, tho Government of India, and the Secretary of State in 
ConucLl in 1871 ; and all these authoritaos agrera that the 
works ^ould not bo proceeded with. The large expenditure 
involved would have been out of all projportion,^not omy to the 
prospects of traffic, but to the amount of proteotion frimi famine 
which the undertaking might have anorded. There is no 
reason to believe that the Government of India have any 
intention of now proceeding with the sohemo. 

HEALTH OP BRITISH TROOPS. 

Captain Pibie asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
could give any iuformation as to the Tueoise date of publication 
of the Report of tho Departmental Committee on tho health of 
the British troops in India, which was at present under hU 
consideraiiou. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : I have nothing to add to the 
answers I have already made to this question. 

THE ‘‘WARREN HASTINGS." 

Mr. Pbroy Thobnton asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether similar compensation for the loss of property would 
be allowed to .tbe officers and crew wrecked in the royal Indian 
marine ship Warren Haetinge as that granted to the troops 
who wore on board when the catastrophe oocurred. 

Lord Gboboe Hamiiaon ; Compensation is admissible lor 
loss of property by shipwreck, and will be allowed to the 
officers and men of the royal Indian mazine fdiip ITorrsn 
Raetinge, (Cheers.) 

Mr. Trobnton ; Whereas those most active in saving life 
suffered the most in loss of property, not having time to attend 
to such matters. I desire to ask a question regarding a con- 
oreto case which I can vou<di for, and I beliim nS to he 
isolated. Will the noble lord give oonsideration to the 
case of Lieutenant Walter Wyndhiun, who was the diet man 
to take a rope over tho bow and reaoh the land, afterwards 
saving five lives from drowning, and being ceoommended for 
the Humane Society’s medal by OommaxidBr Holland. He 
has lost all his jirqperty whioh was on the idiip. 

Lord Gxobos PUMndow : No doubt the exceptional conduct 
of Li^wnant Wyndbeam vrill be oemsidered, but 1 do not think 
it would entitle him to special compensation for the loss of his 
proper^. * 

^r. TgOBNTON ; men have Icet eveiything they had, 
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March 2nd, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

NET INCOME ANT) EXPENDITURE. 

On the motion of Bir H. H. Eovleb, a Return was granted 
showing the net income and expenditure of Britieh India, under 
certain apecided beads for the eleven veara from 1885-6 to 
1895-6. 

THE CASH BALANCES. 

Mr. Hbbbiqbt Roberts asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he would inform tho House what was the 
preset amount of the cash balances of tho Indian Government, 
and in what proportion they were held in its home treasury in 
sterling and in India in rupees : 

If he would state how much of the balances held in India in 
rupees was in tbe Indian Government’s own treasuries, and 
how much was out on depofdt in tlie Presidency banks. 

And, whether he could ipvo tho sum now advanced on the 
money market from the Indian Govomment’s home treasury. 

Lord Georob Hamilton ; 1. On the 31st January the cash 
balances in India amounted to Rx. 11,400,000. The cash 
balance of tho homo troasuiy this mominu was £2,099,462. 

2. It emmot at present bo stated with accuracy how the 
balances in India on the Blst Jannory were divid^ between 
the Government's own treasuries and those of the Presidency 
banks. The Government deposits in the latter during tho last 
week of January seem, however, to have amounted to about 
Rz. 2,890,000 ; and the remaindor which would be about 
Rx. 8,510,000, must have been distributed over the Government 
treasuries, which are very numerous. 

3. The amount now out at short dates on loan from the 
homo treasury is £1,550,000. 

THE INDIAN MAILS. 

Sir Joxfk LifiNO asked the Secretary to tho Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, what number of tenders 
wore received for the Indo-Cliina and Australian mail con- 
tracts ; whether they were all from British companies : 

And, whether hotn with regard to speed and rates of subsidy, 
the tender of the Peninsular and Oriental Shipping Company 
was in oU respects the most advantageous. 

Mr, R. W. Hanbury : Tenders for tho India, China, and 
Australia mail services, or for portions of them wore received 
from four conipunles. All tho tenders rweived were from 
British companies. Tho only oppoitunity of obtaining a com- 
plete service to and from tbe whole of the British possessions 
concerned was to accept offers of the I’cninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. When the contracts with those 
conmanies are signed, they will bo laid before tlie House for 
confirm atioii, aiid will be accompanied by a Treasury minute 
giving full particulars of all the tenders received. 


March 4t?i, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE DESAI OF BADAMI. 

On the motion of Sir W. Wedderburn, a Return was 
OTonted for copy of oorrospoiideiice relating to a memorial 
froxn the Desai of Badami, claiming certain holdings in the 
Bijapur and Dharwar districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

THE IMPERIAL MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

Mr. M. M. Brownaogbbb asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether a Gorman gentleman was recently appointed to 
an important position in the Imperial Museum at Calcutta ; 
whether, before filling up that post, the Government of India 
had made any endeavour to And a native of India competent to 
fill it; and whether, with roference to this appointment and 
any other edmilar appointments to which Indian gentlemen of 
education and special attainments would seem to justly have 
the first daim, any corre^ondcnce had taken place during tho 
few years between the Secretary of State for India and the 
Government in India ; and if so, would he place suol corres- 
pondence upon the Table of the House. 

-Lord George Hamirton : In the eariy pari, ot last year the 
trustees of the Indian Museum at Calcutta^ after making 


inquiries, decided, subjeot to the approval of the Oovennueiit 
of India and of the Secretary of State in Council, to appoint 
Dr. Bloch for a term of five years to the post of mt assistant 
on account of his very exceptional aualifications for the per- 
formance of tho special duues attaohed to it. The Govern- 
ment of India recommended the appointment for approval. 
The Secrotary of State in Council, altar careful oonstoeraii^, 
decided not to withhold Ms sanction, but intimated Ms opinion 
that the post was one which might appropriately be filled by a 
qualified native of India, and that in future candidates for sudi 
appointments should in the first instance he sought among 
graduates of the Indian Universities. I shall he ready to lay 
on tho Table the oorrespondenco to which the hon. msmmr 
refers if he will move for it. 

ENTERIC FEVER. 

General Russkij. asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to the great increase of 
enteric fever in India ; whether the medical authorities could 
give any explanation for this increase ; and whether tho 
Government proposed to take any steps for tbe better enforce- 
ment of sanitary regulations at tbe various stations where this 
complaint had recently been most prevalent. 

Lord Gkoroe Hamilton : I have noticed with regret the 
increase of enteric fever in India, the causes of wMoh are still 
very obscure. The Government of India have adopted various 
measures for improving the sanitation and water supply of 
cantonments, ana the question as to the means of checking 
this disease is one which is cdnstantly engaging their atten- 
tion. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

ARE THERK ANY DEATHS? 

THE NESCIENCE OK THE INDIA OFFICE. 

Sir WiiJJAM WKDDKRBxrRN asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention had l>cen called to the statements 
of Reuter’s Correspondent that in the poorhoune at Nagpuy 
deaths occur daily, and that in one villa^ in the Central 
Provinces over twenty deaths from actum starvation had 
occurred before 4th Fobruaxy ; aud whether he was in posses* 
sion of any information as to the total deatlis from famine up 
to date. 

Lord George Hahiivton: 1 have setu the statoments to 
which the hon. mombor refers, but they are associated with 
explanations which are as worthy of attention os tho statements 
themselves. The second set of famine papers, which have been 
in tho Itunds of the printers for ten days and which will soon 
be ready, (M)ntain oil tlio informatJon I hiavc received regarding 
famine mortality, includiug a comparative stAtement of the 
total deaths in the Central ProvinoeH from all causes for the 
years 1895 and 1896. 

Mr. J. G. Swift Maonbill asked when the noble lord oould 
answer tho question, and whether at Nagpur deaths were not 
ooenrring daily. 

Lord George Hamix/tok : There must be a lapse of time 
between tbe collection of statistios in India and their arrival 
here, and that cannot be induoed to lees than three months. 
If there is exceptional mortality I have directed the Indian 
Government to inform me, 

Mr. Macnbiu. said he really must press the noble lord as to 
whether, ayo or no, deaths were not taking place at Nagpur 
daily. [Mluisterial cries of “ Order.”] 

The Speaker said the question had already been answered. 

THE INDIA COUNCIL. 

WANTED: AN INDIAN MEMBER. 

Sir WiLLiAX Wbppebbvrn arimd the Seoretaiy of State for 
India whether, in filling up the approaching vaeanoioi in the 
India Council, he would consider toe exp^tenoy of appoint- 
ing an experienced and representative Indian. 

Lord George Hamzlton : The suggestion which the hon. 
baronet puts forward is one whidh 1 have already oonriidered, 
but I nave not been able to find that aBsooiatton of recent 
administrative experience and general representation of native 
views sufficiently combined in one individual to opable me V) 
act upon it. 



INDIA IN PABLUMENT. 


ti 
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Sir W. WEDDBBBinur adked tha Secretary of State wliethar 
ke had considered the c 1*^<*"* of the Indian gentlemen who 
were memkers of tlie Viceroy's Oonnoil, or of one of the 
]^vineial Xiegialathre Oounmls in India. 

Lord G. HAam/rov was understood to reply that none of 
these gentlemen, in his opinion, possessed the requisite quali* 
ties for the India Oonncil. 

March 8th, 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

IRRIGATION WORKS. 

Mr. R. O. WuBSXEB asked the Secretary of State for India 
whethei* he was in a position to inform the House, having 
regard to the large sums of public money now being expended 
in India in relief works, if the Government of India were 
carrying forward irrigation works of imp<irtHnce in the parts 
of India now affected oy famine for the mitigation or preven- 
tion of subsequent scarcity of food in those districts in the 
future. 

Lord Gbobois Hamilton : In addition to the minor irriga- 
tion w'orks which have been rcconUy undertaken in relief of 
famine, the Government of India are engaged in the oon- 
structiou of very cousidorable irrigation projects, averaging 
a capital expenditure of three -qiiart^crH of a crore of rupees imr 
annum up to the year 1000. These projects will largely afford 
proteciion in the future to the parts iu)w affected by famine, 
besides affording similar relief in portions of India which have 
not b(Hm affected on this occasion. 

THE WRECK OF THE “WARREN HASTINGS." 

Captain CirALONKR asked the Under Siicretary of Slate for 
War whether any Report had heeu received at the War Office 
of tho oircumstaiKVH attending the wreck of the “Warren 
Ij actings the island of Reimion ; and whether the Report 
could l>e made public. 

Mr. TIrod&xok: Reports have beeu received from the (»fficers 
commanding tho wuigs of the Kiug.s Royal Rifle.<4 and tlic 
York and Ijuucaster ^giment iUid other details on board the 
“Warren llastiugs," and also from the officer commanding 
the ship. It appeal's 4hut the ship got out of her course and 
struck the n^cks soon after 2 o’chxjk on a pitch-dark night. 
The troops, numbering over l,U00, wore mustered at on<je, and 
the captain of the ship reports that but for tho perfect disci- 
pline observed and the prompt obedience to every order given, 
many lives must necessarily nave been lost. I propose to lay 
the Reports on the Table, and I tluuk the House will feel that 
tho individual acts of heroism in saving life recorded in them, 
and the perfect order maintained during the landing of the 
women and children in darkness, with the ship at an angle of 
fffty degrees and momentarily expected to capsi/e, are wortliy 
to be recorded in the annuls of tho regiments and of the British 
Army. (Cheers.) 


March 9 th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

FOOD GRAINS, 

Sir Andrew Scodle asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether be was able to givo the House any information as to 
the estimated quantity of food grains in local stocks in India 
in January, 1897 ; the quantity of food grains imported into 
British India during the past six mouths ; and the actual or 
expected out -turn m the rabi or cold weather crops in India 
during the present season. 

Lord Geoaue Hamilton : The further famine papers which 
will, I hope, shortly be distiibutcd to hon. mombers, give the 
latest information on the topics of my hon. friend's question. 
klWiwhile I may state: (1) Luring last month the Govem- 
meut of India reported that visible supplies of food were 
sufficient for daily requirements throughout India ; if faihire 
of stocks were antidpated, prices would rise, but they have 
not risen. It is not possible to asoertain correctly the amount 


of food stocks in each famine tract; hut, at present,. amM- 
hension regarding the suffidenoy of food stocks is not leR 
the Government of India or the local governments, enoept In.' 
isolated areas of North-East Behar, whore the local govern* 
ment has lieen authorised to take special afeasures to ffid 
private trade ; I have further ootiaulted eome of the leading 
traders in food grains, and they endorse the Government 
forecast. (2) The latoti import figures that have reached me 
are for last Deoembor. During tho last three mon^ of l&9d, 
the foreign importations of grain into India were 27,179 tone, 
as compared with 1,567 tons in the corresponding quarter -Of 
1895. These figures do not include importations fioth Burma, 
which has this season an exportable surplus of over 1,600,000 
tons of rice. Up to the middle of February, 80,000 tons of 
the Burma surplus had beeu shipped to India, and tonOnge 
had been engaged for twenty or thirty thousand more. Know- 
ledge of the Burma surplus was said to be keeping down 
prills of food in Bengal. (6) Fair spring crops are expected 
m parts of the Punpib, North-West Provinces, and Gudh. 
In the Central Provinces, the yield of tho spring harvest is 
I»oor. 

Sir J. Kknnaway asked whether the noble lord could give 
any information as to the price of food in the various famine 
distrlots at the present time. 

l^rd Geoboe Hamilton: Seeing that tho country over 
which the famine extends covers an area over Uiree times as 
Ipreat as that of England, Scotland and Ireland, it would be 
impossible for me to give information of the kind. But if my 
}iou. friend would givo me due notice, I would bo able U> 
indicate what the price of food is. For the information of the 
House I may say that tho practice of tlio Indian Goveriiment 
in famine operations is to )>ay in money sums sufficient to 
provide what is known as a sustenance wage, and if tho price 
of food is high, the ami>unt paid is in proportion. 

FAMINE RELIEF. 

WANTED: ADEQUATE MEASURES. 

Mr. LBirrr asked the Swretary of State for India whether, 
in view of tlie fact that people in India were admittt^dly 
dying of hunger iu unknown numbers, and Uiat such a staU'* 
of tilings necessarily indicated considerable suffmug on the' 
part of others not actually brought to death, he would take 
immediate steps to make more effective the work of famine 
relief. 

Loril Gkokoe Hamilton : Tho question of the hon. gentle- 
man iiupUoN that the system of famine relief now in opeiatioti 
iu India is iiicfiective and iusuffioiont. No evidence, either 
official or unofficial, has reached luo justifying this allegation. 
In the middle of last month the Guveriimont of India 
telegraphed that “ iu uU provinces relief arrangomonts were 
repiu'ied to be adequate and working well." Subsequent 
telegrams from the Governinent and unofficial information 
hnvu confirmed that report. I am not at present aware of 
any steps that can be taken to make the work of relief more 
effective ; if any such measures can lie suggested, they will be 
welcomed. I believe that the executive iu India, their 
officers, and tho large number of non -official workers now 
engaged in reUof operations are doing all that can be done to 
mitigate distress, and the whole administrativo and financial 
resources of the Goveriunont are behind them. A calamity 
so iniense and widespread as that now affiicting India cannot 
bo repelled without casualties and great privation ;s but, never 
before in a scarcity of tliesc dimensions, have the general 
operations against famine been so successful as those now 
being carried on by Lord Elgin and his coadjutors. 

Mr. Leuty asked whether he correctly understood the 
noble Lord the other day that three mouths would be required 
to find out how many had died from famine, and whether he 
was right in inferring that people wore dying in unknown 
numlicrs P 

Jjord Geoboe Hamilton : If the hon. genilenian thinks 
that a calamity of these dimensions could pass over India 
without raising the mortality above Uio level which*obtains iu 
normal times he stands alone in that opinion. What I pointed 
out was,i(Lt was impossible to obtain iu less than three months 
reliable iuformatiou a.4 to the mortality that has occurred : 
and I think it is better the officials administering relief sbouBl 
try and preserve the lives of those living than lie burdened by 
oolleoting statisilos of those who have di^. (“ Hear?' ') 



2S m PARLIAMEirr. 


Mr. XiSOTT adked the fiaoretas^ of State for India, what 
relief wae beSng given in the famine dietriote of India in the 
matter of pa^fment of the iandTevenne ; and, what atepe were 
being taken to preserve the eatUe belonging to the sufteriog 
peo^e in view of their fotnre needs. 

Lord Ghmaca HAicnm>N: My latest inforination shows 
that the Government of India expect their land revenue for 
the year ending on the &lst of this month to be Ex. 2,300,000 
shorty byieaeoB of suspensions and remissions due to famine. 
Theee suspensions are apart from other losses of revenue and 
from the largo sums spent on relief operations and on loans to 
landholders. The Gofemment forest reserves are being, or 
have been, iipmsA far gracing wherever such a step was 
required for the oatUe of famine- stricken tracts. In one 
provinoe a Forest officer of experience has been deputed to 
help private dealers in maki^ the best use of fodder available 
in tne Government forests. Water f^om Government irrigation 
works is being made available— as far as practioable— for the 
production of fodder crops ; and, generally, the governments 
and the local officers are doing what is in meiv power to help 
in saving the people’s cattle. 


THE “DIAMOND JITBILKE.” 

Sir John Lkno asked the Under Secretary of State fur 
War whether he would consider tha practicability of associating 
the Crimean and Indian Mutiny veterans with celebratienM 
in honour of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee by selecting a 
detachment to form a guard to the children's stand in Hyde 
Park, or elsewhere, proriding each man with a suitable 
uniform, and giving each a moderate giutiiity on the day of 
the oelehration. 

Mr. Bik>x>biok : The ^ suggestion iu the hun. Member's 
question will, with many others, bo considered ; but the 
selection of men to form such a detachment would present 
great diffitulties, and it is impossible at this stage to give any 
undertaking in the matter. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS FOB THE PUNJAB 
AND BURMA. 

Sir AvmuBW Sooble asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether it woe intended to constitute a Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship for the provinoe of Burma, and to establish Legislative 
ConncUH in the Punjab and Burma ; 

And, whether he was able to give the House any information 
as to the constitutiem and powers of those Councils 

Lord Gieobob Haviltoi^; Tt has boon dec^ided that local 
Ijerislative Councils shall be eatablished bc»tb for the Punjab 
ana for Burma, and as soon as the formal proclamations have 
been imaed the Chief Goramissioiier of the latter province will 
be 'appointed to be a Lieutenant-Governor. 

There will be nine members of Council for each legislature, 
four of whom will be non-officials. For the present they will 
all he nominated. The powers to be given to those Conncils 
will be gradually extended, as we gain oxperionce of their 
working, bat it is not proposed in the first instance to give 
them the larger powers which under the Act of 1892 may bo 
Gonferred by rule or regulation. 


THE BURMA-SIAM-OHINA RAILWAY. 

Mr. SonWANN asked the Secretary of State for India what 
aotion the (^vemment of India had taken, in the fulfilment of 
Iho promises given by the Prime Minister, on behalf of tlie 
Home and Indian GKcvernments, to the deputation of the 
Associated Chambers of Coinmorr5e in June last, and subse- 
qnent memorial of the Chambers, to carry out at State expense 
the neosesary surveys, levels and estimates for the section of 
the projected Burma-Siom-China Railway leading from the 
Burmese seaport of Mouhnien to the Sifunose frontier, in order 
to enable some powerful and solvent company to undertake 
and execute this section of the line. 

Lord Gbobob Haxh/ton : The statement made by the Prime 
Minister to the Deputation from the Assoriated Chambers of 
Commeroe*on the 12th Jnne last was to the efileot tlmt, if a 
powerful and solvent company were formed^ for the suggested 
Baniia*^Siam-Chiiia Railway, such assiatance os wad deemed 
possible by Chnreniineat wo^ be given towards the con- 
stkoetiun cu that portton-of the line which lay in Irtish Indian 
tenritory.^ In parsaanqB this undertaking, the Views of the 
€3uunbers of Commerce in support of the projqDf were trans- 


mitted to the Government of India in Augnst laiert)^ fat asik 
expressioh of their opinion. That Govenmuait have recwntlil^ 
rephed deprecating any expenditure frmn Indian ireveniiee 
which might commit them to the exeentionof this projea'} until 
the manner in which such a Une is to he financed hae been 
discussed and detemined. 

THE BURMA-OHINESE CONVENTION. 

Mr. SoHWAXN asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the new Burma Frontier Treaty provided for 
the retrooossion by China to the British of the Snan State of 
Kiang Hung, and for the extension of the projected Bnrjha*^ 
Siam- China Railway and other railways from our Burmese 
dominions into the neighbouring provinces of China; and, 
when the Treaty would be laid upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. Gbobob CuitzoN : Under the Burma Frontier Conven- 
tion, as revised, certain territorial compensations, including 
the State of Kokang, are made to Great Britain for the viola- 
tion by the Chinese Government of that portion of the original 
agreement thet related to Kiang Hung. It is further a^oed 
that, if railways be constructed in Yun-nau, they shall be 
connected with any Burmese lines that may have been laid to 
the frontier. 1 cannot at present aiiswi^r the third question, us 
the Treaty has not yet reached our hands. 


March Wth. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

THE JLAGUE IN INDIA, 

Lord Reay expressed his satiHfa(3tion with the >'igorouN 
measures which had been taken by the local autliorities in 
Bom1>uy to deal with insanitory buildings. This was a very 
great opportunity for dealing in a thocougb manner with 
the sanitary nerds of tlic city of Bombay, and he trusted that 
tho local aiithorities would receive all the HUpport and financial 
aid they deserved in attaining the aim and object which they 
had at heart. It was imder the influence of the prevalent 
disease that the authoritios would naturally enlist more easily 
that co-operation of those most interested which would 
facilitate the carrying out of measures which in ordinary 
times often met with a good deal of opposidou. Having noticed 
that Dr. Yersin had rotushed Bombay, ho ventured to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whether any reports hod 
btien received of the results of Dr. Yersin’ s uperations since 
his arrival, and any stox>H taken to prej»aro the Yersin Hcrum 
in Bombay, and to provide a supply of it to the towns of 
Poona, Karachi, Surat , and to other h oalitics in which the 
disease bad declared itself ; and what further information had 
been received with reference to JVoiessor Ilaifkinc’s inocula- 
tioDS, the degree of protection they afiord, and tlie time 
during which they remain operative i' 

The Eaul of Obblow : The noble Lord has a very intimate 
acquamtanoe with the locality iu which the plague unfor- 
tunately is now provalcnt — namely, the Presidency of 
Bombay, and I am very glad to heai* from his lips that bo 
approves of the steps taken by tho Government of Bombay to 
combat the plague. Stops have not been taken in the town of 
Bombay only, but equally vigorous measures have been taken 
in Karachi and Poona, and I can assure the noble lord that 
the sanction of the Secretary of State will not he refused to 
any exyeuditure which may l>e deemed by the Government of 
Bombay necessary to combat the pla^e. With regard to the 
question tho noble lord has addressed to me, 1 have to say that 
Dr. Yersin has returned to ]^mbay, and the only intelligenoe 
that we have yet received is that he reached Bombay and 
began work on March fitb ; the effect of bis remedy on 
plague patients only a day or two ill is reported be “surpris- 
ingly good,” while coses of old standing are said to be “not 
so much benefited.” Information has not yet been received 
regarding attempts to provide or use Dr. Tendn’s or Professor 
Haffkine^s serum at Poona and Karachi. Regarding opera- 
tions with Professor Haffkine’s serum, the following ft^er 
information has been received. Up to eaid mcluding ffiarch 7, 
2,341 pezMons had been inOonlated, of whom Only two . (in 
addition to the twb described in my answer to the noble Lord 
od Febmary 13} have been attaokA by^lagne\* both attooks 
occurred within five dajrs of inoetdatton, and both sofEhrem 
are aUvo. People are coming forward more finely to be laoim- 
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latodi «ttd llte pwlto is ^Kteudiiig. l%e Oovenuneiit of 
Bombay avo jv«^aiii)g an oicgaliuaiiott . to the exteoaion of 
d^ts for putpoaefl'^ iboonlation and for laatraoting medieal 
omoera in the ^oomi; Ste|is ate alao being taken by the 
Government id Bombay for popularising proph^^lautic inocu- 
lation and lor inoreasing the amount of lym|»h that can bo 
produced. The Seoreta^ of State will receive information 
weekly cf tho extent to wnicli the practice is resorted to, with 
reports as to its and those I shall bo willing to furnish 

the noble lord itrith from time to time if he should so desire. 

Viscount CiiiFOAN said their lordships might not know it 
but the man who was combating this great disease in Bombay 
was a German. He believed the man who thought ho could 
combat snooessfnlly the cholera was a German, or, at all events, 
a foreigner. The man who had gone to the the Oape to fight 
linderpest was also a German. Hu knew there wei-e men in 
Kugland quite as able to do these things as foreigners ; it was 
only a matter of money. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

THE MANSION HOUSE FUND. 

Lord Wk^nIiOOX asked the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he could give any information as to the manner in 
which the Mansion House Fund had been and would be 
expended in India ; and whether thei*o was ample scope for the 
beneficial application of the mooey if the amount subscribed 
wore to reach a figui'e considerably higher thati the jmjsent 
total. Their lordships wore aware that tho Lord Mayor of 
.London had started what was known as the Mansion House « 
Fund, and had appealed lo the public to assist him in raising 
money for the relief of the distress in India. Tho public, bad 
responded most nobly to the appeal, but it appeared to him it 
would he a very good thing if the information he asked for 
could l>e given, not only for the satisfaction of those who had 
already responded to the appeal, but of those who were still 
witliholdlng their subscriptions. 

The EabIi of Onslow : As to the second quest!.'*! of tho noble 
lord, 1 can at once answer that there is abundant scope for the 
* employment of sucdi, funds. But the noble lord asks me 
whether I can give him any information as to the way in 
which tho money has been sjiont by tho Committee in India. 
The noble loi*d will perhaps have oljsorvod that in tlie Blue 
BiHik of Famine Fux)orH which has been presented, the Govern- 
ment of India have laid down tlm objects to which it is 
pn.>p 08 cd to apply this fund, and we are informed that the 
Centra] Committee has applied tho money in the manner 
specified. They have allotted 2 1 lakhs to provincial cominittees 
for urgent demauds, and they will muko furtluT largo distri- 
butions shortly. The provincial committeos are understood to 
be working on the linos defined by G-overniuent, but are being 
asked to report their working tor the infurmution of the 
Secretary of State. With regard to the amoimt which may be ro- 
quired as compared with the amount which has been subscribed, 
the noble lord is no doubt aware that the Mansion House Fund 
now amounts to about £41 1,000. In addition to that, consider- 
able sums have been remitted direct from J.iancasliins Glasgow, 
and other places, and Iiesides that a largo subscription has 
been raised in India. SnbscrlpiiouH have ^so been started in 
the United States, in Canada, and in our Australian colonics. 
We do not know what amounts those have reached, but no 
doubt a ounmderable sum will be collected. But really tho 
whole question of haw much is likely to be able to be profitably 
utilised by Central Committoe depends entirely upon ilie 
nature of the next monsoon. If tho next monsoon is, as we all 
hope, a good one, and there is reason for the hope, the amount 
of the funds which will be provided will be adequate to deal 
with the emergenoy. But if it should be other wise, it is 
aUuost impossiluo to exaggerate or overstate tho amount which 
may 1)0 required to provide for so lamentable a contin^ncy. 1 
ought to add that there has not, in these oonsiderations, been 
tddreu into account what may be required by the native States, 
hoitf excluding that, the Government of India believe that with 
a good monsoon 140 lakhs — that is, something between 
£8o0,fi00 and £900,000— ought to be sufficient to enable them 
to oope with the iminediate requirements of the situation. But 
1 need hardly assure your lomships that every sixpence which 
is eifiMcriM .by the pufalio, either at home or in our colonies, 
will be utiHsed by w Omitral Oomndttee in India in the 
xe-estahlisihinent of some ol those us^ortunate people, who, 
alter their hamediate and pressing neoessities have been 


^ . 

relieved by the Government of India, will have to 
ag^n in life to pursue their cwdlnary avoeatmos. ^ > 

Lord OvaaTOON asked whether any special , effort w6n^ Ijii 
made to secure the co-operation of the luissionttries. m 
various denominations. At the end of the last 
aries were asked to undertake the care of orphans/ Wonla 
anything similar be done on tho present oec^iDn f 
The Eatil of Onslow understood that the Oeutral pommittee 
would gladly welcome the assistanoe of missiouary soointijsii* 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THE '‘WAKRBN HASTINGS.’^ 

Mr. Jauks Roche asked the Under Sccrotaiy of State for 
War whether he could give, oven approximately, the average 
length of service of the soldiers on board the VTarr^ 

Uie conspicuous steadiness and discipline of whom, under 
such trying ciroumstauccs, entirely ooiktributed to the 
immunity from a grave loss of life when that ship was 
recently wrecked on tho island of Reunion. 

Mr. Powell - Williams : The average service of the 
soldiers on board the H'arrtin Heutting^ was probably between 
four and five years, which is the average of all foreign 
battalions. 

Mr. r. J. Power asked whether it was not a fact that most 
of tho non-commissioned ofiicers and rank and file of this 
regiment, which displayed such marvellous disiiipUne and 
steiidinttsH on the occasion referred to, were Irishmen. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. PowKLL-WiLLiAMB Hilid bc had no information upon 
this point. 

March 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THJ^ FAMINE IN INDIA. 

THANKS TO RUSSIA. 

Mr. M. M. Buownaqobve asked tho Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether tho thanks of Her Majesty’s 
Government wore receutiy tendered to the Government of the 
Ozar fur the help and relief extended by Russia to the people 
of India in tlie distress caused by tlie prevailing famine ; and, 
if so, would he state the amount of money, grain, or any other 
form of help in which the Russian Government and people 
were stated te have offered succour to the siifierers. 

Mr. Q. CuEEON : The thanks of Her Matesty's Goveminovt 
have been communicated b> tho Russian Government for the 
assistance olfored by them in relief of the Indian fainine. But 
we have not as yet rec.cived any information as to the amounts 
of money or grain which tlicy may have desx)atohod to India. 


March mh, 

H OUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

PRICES OF GRAIN. 

Sir John Kknnavtay asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether, seeing that the Viceroy had stated that tho whole 
.course of oj[)eratious in relief of famine must dejpend largely on 
Uio course of prices, he would arrange with the Indian 
Go\'ernment to give in its weeMy telegram the prices of 
different grains in two or three chief towns in the worst part 
of the famice districts, t.g.^ for Bengal, Mohkhari and Durb- 
haugu ; for Ocuteal ProvinceM, Jabalpur, and Raipur : 

Whether ho would state the nature of the special meaHures 
to aid private trade which the Government of Bengal had been 
aiithonsed to take in Behur : * 

And what action had been already taken to oarry them out. 

Lolbd Geoechb H4Mzlt0x : I have aaked the Government of 
India to add to its Weekly telegram a statement of the price of 
the commonest food gram at one oHwo places in each fafiiine- 
etHoken provinees. , 
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A general aooount of spml meaeuree the Bengal Govem- 
inent propneed for Ktimuiating jprain trade in a few remote 
Icx'ulitiefl will be found in the Famine Papera which, 1 hope, 
will be presented within the next ten daye. The authority 
for epeoial measoree was only to take effect in case of probable 
failure of supplies. 

r Itaye learned from the Bengal Gazette^ received to-day, that 
one case of emergenoy has been reported in Chota Nagpur, 
but T am not yet able to state the precise procedure adopted by 
the Government to supplement the food supplies in this 
district. 


March 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

HEALTH OF THE TROOPS, 

East India (Contagious Discaseh). — Copy presented — of 
Report of a Departmental Committee on the prevalence of 
Venereal Disease among the British Troops in India (by com- 
mand) ; to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Contagious Diseases) [No. 2, 1807]. —Copy pre- 
sented— of hfemorandum by the Army Sanitary Commission 
and Oorrospondencte regarding the prevalence of Venereal 
Disease among the British Troops in India (by command) ; to 
lie upon the Table. 

THE BEHAR OPIUM AGENCY'. 

Mr. AimiUK Pkash asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the G venimcnt bad any information as to the pn>- 
gresH made by the Government of India in uriangiug that the 
Beliar Opium Agency should deal directly with the cultivators 
of opium instead of dealing through middlemen. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton: The subject to which the hon. 
member ivfwrs has not been lost sight of by the Government of 
India, but I have noeived no information about It beyond 
what is contained in the Annual Report on the Administration 
of the Opium Department for 1895-0. I shall be glad to jdacjo 
a copy of this Report at the disposal of the hon. member for 
perusal if lie wishes it. 

HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

Captain Norton (on behalf of Captain Piriu) asked the 
Secretary of State for India whether be was now able to state 
the approximate date when the Reiwrt of the Deiiartmimtal 
Committee on the Health of the Army in India would Ix) 
plac.ed in the bunds of members ; and if he could .state the 
reasons for the delay in its publication. 

Lord trEoaciK Hamilton : 1 am laying the Report on the 
Table to-duy, and hope that it- will be dLlnbuted to-inorrow. 

Major Rascii asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
on the Report of tluj Departmental Committee on the Health 
rtf the British troops in Lidia, the Government would give 
facilities for its ditcussion. 

Mr. A. J. Balfoiib : In answer to my right hon. friend, I 
have to ask him if ho udll defer his cpicstion until he has had 
an opportunity of reading the Blue-book, which will be in his 
bands in a few days. 

ENTERIC FEVER. 

Sir HBBiiEBT Maxweix asked the Under Secretory of State 
for War whether the attention of his Department had been 
called to the sufferings of the Black Watrsh at Sabaihu, in the 
Punjab, from the deficient and contaminated water supply, 
and conseqiient jirovaloncc of enteric fever : 

Whether any stops w'ero being taken to improve the water 
supply at that station and Dagshui : 

And whether Kasauli, Solon, and J utogh, where tlie water 
supply had been improved, Avero now uompletely free from 
enteric fever. 

Lord Gkobon Hamilton : It api>ears from the monthly re- 
turns, which ^ have been roexfived up to November last, that 
enteric fever prevailed in the regiment during April, May, 
and June, increased in July, August, and ^ptembcF, but 
diminished greatly in October, while no oases were reported 
in Nh>vember. w. 

Tho Report as to tlie health of British troopts for the year 


1896 has not yet reached me, but I wiU iwk the Gkivenunent ol 
India to expedite it, and also to iunush infonnation as to 
the water supply of the stations named. 

■ ' — H 

March 21nd, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE AND THE PLAGITB. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Famine and Belief Oj^rations). — Copy pre* 
sented— of further Papers on the Famine and Relief Opera- 
tions in India in 1896-7 (by command) ; to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Bubonic Plague). — Copy presented — of Papers 
relating to the outbreak of Bubonio Plague in India, with 
Statement showing the quarantine and other restrictions 
recently placed nx>ou Indian trade uj) to March, 1897 (by com- 
mand) ; to lie U 2 x>u the Table. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PURPOSES. 

Mr. IIxicuEBT Roberts asked the Secretary of State for 
fiidiu whether bo would state tlie amount drawn annually 
from ihi‘ taxation of India for the maintenance of Christian 
e<‘4dcHiu.stir‘ establishments in that country : 

Whether he could give aqy reasons why the charges of 
tliose churches, which exist for tlie benefit of the Eoglisb 
community, should be borne by the taxpayers of India : 

And whether, in view of the strain now put upon Indian 
finances by the famine, ho would consider the odvisibility of 
devoting the money referred to to purposes of general service 
of the country. 

Lord Gkorqb Hamilton: The total charge upon Indian 
Revenues for ecolesiasiitval purposes was Rx. 220,000 in l895-(>, 
of which sum by far the gi'eater part was spent in pay and 
eHtablisbrnentH for chaplains of various denominations serving 
with the Army. It has for 200 years Ixton held, and is still 
held, by the Government of India to bo a part of their duty to^ 
provide religious ministrations, within reasonable limits, for 
the European Army in India and for European civilians 
serving in that country. Both these classes have accepted 
employment in the expectation and belief that such provision 
would be made : and there is no intention of making any 
('.haiige in tho present arrangomonts. ^ 

Mr. Carvell Wtijjams : WiU a Return be granted of the 
details of this (expenditure if asked forP 

J-iord GbOROB Hamilton : Yes, Sir. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

SUGGESTED GRANT IN AIJ^. 

Mr. Buchanan asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of the statement made by Sir James West- 
land as to Uio cost of tho famine and its effects on the finances 
of India, ho could state in what way the Government were 
prepared to aid in defraying from Imperial funds part of tlie 
expenditure on famine rcUef. 

Lord Geoaok Hamilton : The state of things in India is at 
present us foUows. In the face of a famine of almost un- 
exampled extent and severity, the Government of India have 
spared no expense iu their efforts to prevent or miti^te its 
effects ; and, thanks to the means whioh the foresight of 
previous Governments has provided, and to the zeiu and 
vigour with which they have been used, those efforts have 
been on the whole very successful. In spite of the veiy heavy 
charge and loss of revenue, estimated at Rz. 1 1 ,000,000 net, 
which this condition of affairs has entailed, the Gtevemment of 
Lidia estimate the deficit for the closing financial year at not 
more, tlian Rx. 1,987,000, and that for the coming year at 
Rx. 2,401,000. They propose to (iarry on without iuterrilp.- 
tion or postponement all the great Public Works whioh thi^ 
have begun or have undertaken to begin ; and mainly for this 
purpose of productive exfiendliure, which is virtually a farther 
insurance against future famines, they proposo\to borrow 
Rx. 4,Q00,000 in India and £3,500,000 sterling in England, 
liesides' £1,000,000 temporary debt. With the view ol in- 
suring against tho financial loss involved by |K>Bsible fanunes, 
a surplus revenue has for many years been roLed and devoted 
to the avoidance or reduction of debt, and the loans which it is 
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now Inteodod to hioiKr fonn of iho gonoTftl policy of 
boiTowinj^ for Teknnnorativo railway oonfitmotion, and oiiiat 
not be attributed merely, or even miraly, to -tbe reaulte of the 
faiiiine« The credit of 'tiie Oovemment of India hat, T beliove, 
never been a|)preeiably higher than at the present moment. 
In these cixeitaiiotanoeB, no appUoation for asuetance has been 
made by the Oovemment ox India, nor do Her Majesty’s 
G-ovemment, as at present advised, see any reason to antici- 
pate snob appUoation by an offer of financial aid. 

THE HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

Major Rasou asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
on the Report of the Departmental Committee on the health 
of the Bntish troops in India, tlm Government would give 
facilities for its discussion. 

Mr. A. J. Balfottb : I have, with much regret, asked my 
hon. and gallant friend more than once to put off this ques- 
tion, and 1 am afraid I must ask him again to postpone it 
until Thursday, when I hope the Government will he able to 
niidre a statement on the subject. (Cheers.) 

March 2bih, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SIMLA EXODUS. 

Mr. C. E. Schwann, on behalf of Sir WiXiIaam: Wbddebtjttbn, 
asked the Secretary of State for India, whether he was aware 
that the Government of India was about to migrate from 
(vskaitta to Simla : 

And, whether any steps would be taken by which, as in 
fonner famines, the Viceroy might take personal cognizance; of 
the measures of famine relief in the different Provinees. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I am aware tliat the Govcniment of 
India is alanit to migrate to Simla, from which place the 



Vicer^ will be in so less rapid and eai^ oommimiiBaiimi with 
the ofneers in the famine distnets than if he were at Calcutta*' 
1 may add that, owing to the publication ^ the famiue obdm, 
which established general principles for the adnrinistratiau of 
relief, the intervention of the supreme Oovemment Is not now 
required, as it was in former famines, 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 

WAGES ON BELIEF WORKS. 

Mr. C. E. Schwann, on behalf of Sir William Wsddbbbubn, 
asked the Secretary of State for India, whether he was aware 
that there was a general complaint in India that the wages 
poid to labourers on reUef works were insufficient to^secure to 
them one full moiil evwy day ; 

And, whether, to test the sufficiency of the wages, he would 
direut that labourers admitted to relief works should ho weighed 
at the time of admission, and sliould sulwequeutly be weighed 
from time to time. 

Lord G. ELamit/ton : I am not aware of any general complaint 
as to the insuffioienoy of the wages paid to labourers on relief 
works. The famine codes prescribe tbe rates of wages, which 
bear a fixed proportion to the local value of food, aim rise and 
fall with it. These rates are intended, as reoommendod in the 
report of the Famine Commission, to provide sufficient food 
for a lalH>urer*s or a dependent’s support,” with ***a margiu 
against accidental error on the side of deffoiency.” I am mso 
aware that the local Governments and local officers are carefully 
watching the effect of tlie wages rates on the condition of the 
people receiving relief, and tbe weekly reports state ^e general 
condition of those upon relief work os good and fair The hon. 
gentleman (tan hardly be serious in suggesting that in addition 
to the immense labours devolving upon relief officers should be 
added the duty of pcricxlically weighing the three millions of 
men, women, and children who are now in re(tripfc'* of relief 
from Government. ^Laughter.) 
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impmol ^arliameitt. 


Mwreh 26^7i. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

ORIKL OOLLEGE 4 ND INDIAN CIVILIANS. 

Sir Lewis McTvee moved: “That an humble address be 
preseiitod to her Majesty praying her Majesty to withhold 
her (jonsont from the statnte made by tlio gov^>ruing body of 
Oriel College, Oxford, altering Statute IV. of tbo statutes 
, of the college by the insertion after the 18th danse of a now 
danse jinnilwred 18a." 

Mr. James Bbtce said ho had been requested by the Provost 
of Oriel College to say, on behalf of the college, that they 
asHonted to tbo motion for tbo addreas being carried without a 
division, iu the hope and expectation that the college would he 
able to frame and^-arry u provision respecting tbo selected 
candidates of the Indian Civil Serviot^ as would be ai)proved 
by the India Ofliw, as the guardians of the interests of that 
iSarvMje, and Mdnich they would regard as satisfactory. 

Sir John Mowubat desired, as the representative of the 
University of Oxford, to express the great satisfaction with 
which he had listened to the words of his right hon. friend 
opi>osite. 

The motion was agreed to. 

March 2^th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

HEALTH OP BRITISH TROOPS. 

Sir Jambs PKB&irssoN asked the Secretary of State for 
India if he would ascorbiin the views of the Government of 
India witli reference to the protection of tlic health of the 
British troops in India before stating to the House the action 
which her Ma jest's Government proposed to take. 

Lord Gbobob Hamilton : I have for some time past been in 
communication with the Viceroy, and I propose to lay on the 
Table of the House a despatch addressed to the Government 
of India in which the views of her Majesty’s Government are 
stated at length. 

General LAtnus : Can the noble lord say when it is probable 
that the answer from the Government of India will be obtained P 

. Lord Qbosob HAMix/roN : I think it better for my hon. 
and gallant friend to read the despatch. 

Major Babou : In order to dispel misoonoeption on this ques* 
tion, will the noble lord use his influence with the Government 
to mve the House faoiliries for its discussion P 

Mr. Balfoub : I hope and believe the despatch is of such a 
character as not to call for any debate in this House. Perhaps 
the despatch had therefore be better read first byhon. gentlemeu. 


“REGULAR AND ELDERS’ WIDOWS* FUND." 

Lord Gbobob Hamilton obtained leave to introduce a Bill to 
make provision for the transfer of the Assets, Liabilities, and 
Management of the Regular Widows’ Fund, and of the Elders’ 
Widows’ Fund, to the tieoretaxy of State in Counoil of India, 
and for other purposes in relation thereto. The Bill was read 
a first tinte. 


APPOINTMENT OF INDIANS., 

On the motion of Mr. M. M. Bhowna(K}Bkb, a Return was 
granted for Copies of Gorrospondeuoe between the Seoretary of 
State for India and the Supreme and Local Governments in 
India during the last five years regarding the Appointment of 
qualified Natives of India to poste in the Eduoational, Soieii<* 
tific, Modioal, and other kindred Dex>artinouts, which posts 
have boon heretofore filled by Europeans. 

HEALTH OF BRITISH TROOPS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India ((/ontagious Diseases) (No, 3, 1897). — Copy 
proseuted, — of Representations received by the Secretary of 
State for India from the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng* 
land and the Royal College of Physicians relative to- 
prevalence of venereal disease among tlio British Troops in 
India [by uonuriand^ ; to Uo upon the I’able. 

East India (Coutogious Diseases) (No 4. 1897). — Copy 
presented, — of Despatdi to the Government of India regarding 
the measures to be adopted for che<diing the spread of venerea 
disease among the British Troops in India oomxnaud] : to 
lie upon the Table. 


Match Zath. 

HOUSE OF. COMMONS. 

HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

Captain PiaiE asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been drawn to the remarkalde varia- 
tions in the ratios of admissions into hospital from venereal 
diseases occurring between the various garrison tf)wn 8 in.India, 
as roA^ealed in the roc'ent memorandum of the Army Sanitary 
Commission and the Report of the Departmental Committee : 

And, whether, in view of fho important hearing of these 
variations upon any proposals that might bo made for checking 
these diseases, he would order an enquiry to be made into 
their cause or causes, either in one or two selected dases or over 
the whole of the garrisons in India. 

.liOtA G. Hamilton : The hon. gentleman will see from the 
despatch which will be in the hands of members on Thursday 
morning that I have already directed 4 the Government of lifdia 
to institute an enquiry of the nature suggested. 
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April Ut 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

pETrrtoN. 

8. OopBl Ballal Pamlo. — ^Petition of Oopal BaUal Pamle for 
Tedrefls of giievanoeH ; to lie upon the table. 

EAST INDIA LOANS. 

East India (Loans raised in England). — Copy presented of 
Betuni of all loans raised in l^gland obargeablo on tho 
levenuos of India oatsfcanding at the oommoneenimit of the 
half-year ended 3 let March, 1897, etc. [by Act] : to Ho upon 
the table. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY’S OITICERS’ SUPER- 
ANNUATION. 

Lord Gxonaa Ha^nuiroK obtained leave to introduce a Bill to 
remove doubts as to the power of tho Secretary of State in 
Council of India to grant superannuation and compensation 
allowanoes in certain cases to officers on his ostablishinent. 
The Bill was read a first time. 

INDUN TEOOPS AND THE ‘‘DIAMOND .lUBlLEE.” 

Hr. M. M. BnowNACfiiUKa asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether arrangements wore completed for the presence 
of Indian troops on tlie occasion of her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee ; and, if so, would he state how many officers and how 
many men wore expected : 

IVhc'tlier he would ask the Government of India to arrange 
that of tho officers as many as possible should bo Native 
officers : 

Audt whether it was propose<l to include in the contlngoni 
any representatives of the volunteer regiments in India, as 
well as of the Parsees who were enrolled in some of those 
regiments. 

Lord O. Hikilton : Twenty-one Native officers of Indian 
cavalry and twenty representatives of tho Imperial Service 
troops are expected from India in order to take part in the 
celebration of the sixtieth year of her Majesty’s reign. I have 
received no proposals from ludia for the deputation of any 
volunteers from that country. 

INOCULATION AGAINST PLAGUE. 

Sir Okarlbs Cambbon asked the Secrobiry of State for India 
whether his attention had lieen called to the systems of anti- 
plague inoculation which were being tried in India by Dr. 
ilaffkine and Dr. Yersin, and the Htuiomon t contained in a recu;nt 
official despatch from Bombay that 3,290 persons had already 
been inoculated by Dr. Haffkine : 

And, whoihor, with a view of securing a prompt tost of tho 
protective and curative valtie of tho procedures roforred to, he 
would take steps to secure an independent officitil registration 
of all anti-plague inoculations, so us to enable the pnictical 
efficacy of tlie systems to be tested by subsequent comparison 
between the disease and death rates among inoculate and 
non-inoonlttted persons. 

Lo^ G, Hamilton: I have been in frequent telegraphic 
correspondenoe with tho Bombay Government, regarding 
inoeulations against pla^o. 

I have requested the Bombay Government to report periodic- 
ally ^e number and the results of nioculations under Dr. 
Kafikine’s and Dr, Yersin’s sptenis separately. As yet I 
have received no report regard!^ 1>. Yersin’s work beyond 
the telegram on jwige 15 of the Papers distribute to 

bon. members on Tbesday last. The results of inoculation 
are ascertained and report^ as far as XKwssible ; as will bo seen 
from the telegrams on pages 15 and 109 of the Blue Book, and 
from the Bombay Government plague telegram of the 29th 
March, published in yesterday’s newspapers. 

April 2nd* 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

HEALTH OP THE TROOPS. 

On the motion of Major Bjubob, a Return was granted showing 
the amoant of all classes of venereal disease (inolndlng s’oi^pla 
Venereal Returns) for all stations where the Act was in force 
fKan 1864 to 1883 : . 

And a similar Return for the some stations irotu 1886 to 1895. 


[Mat, WW. 


INDIAN BEER. 

Mr. RsNmw asked the Seoi^taryd! State lor Xki&wh^iifr^ 
the Indian Govennnsat ocmtomplate remitiing the present 
excise duty on beer hiwiM in India lor the use of the troops ; 
and, if ho, whether kb wuS intended to make a correspondiiig 
remission on oustoms duty on beer imported Into India from tms 
oountiT for the use of the trom. 

Lord Gbobob Hamilton : The contracts lor the supply of 
Indian beer to the trooM in India terminate next year. I 
have not at present reoemd any report tending to show that 
fresh arrangements are oonteu plated, but the attention of 
the Government of India will be drawn to my hon. friend’s 
question. 


April 5th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

RETIREMENT AND PROMOTION. 

Mr. Hazruj asl<ed the Secretary of State for India whether 
the retirement of one of the senior clerks in the Audit Depart- 
ment of the India Office had l>een Hanotioned : 

And, whether, as another appointment to the senior class 
would invedve on increase of charge upon Indian revenues, a 
promotion to a senior ederkship w'ould* in aocordanoe with 
the (Mmrse pursued in ta*’0 cases in 1R92-3 in regard to the 
Acoountunt - General’s Department, bo referred until such 
time us the official now retired on reduotion of establishment 
would have been superannuated under the age limit, or 
whether the redundant clerkship could b(^ now abolished. 

Lord Ghoboe Hamilton: Tim retirement of a senior clerk 
in the India Audit Office has been rec*eiitly sanctioned and a 
promotion to tlio senior class has l)een made. 

This does not involve an inorense of cdiarge upon Indian 
revenues, for, including the pension of the senior clerk who 
has retired, it results in an immediate saving of i)83 a year, and 
an average annual saving during the next fifteen years of 
1141. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY’S OFFICERS’ SUPER- 
ANNUATION BIIiL. 

On tlie motion for tho sefjond reading of this Bill, 

Mr. HBunEUT Leivis said there were fifteen or sixteen 
Sui^crannuation Bills at present before the House. 

l)r. Taitneb asked for some explanation of the provisions of 
the Bill. 

Lord Gsobob Hamilton said that a Memorandum in regard 
to the Bill had already Wen c.irculuted. The Bill would 
impose no extra ohargo on the revenues of India, but tended 
to tho contrary residt. It applif^ to certain officials who 
belonged to the old East India Company, and who were under 
a special Superannuation Act passed in the reign of George 
III. There had been great difficulty in wornng the two 
superannuation fimds, and it was thought right to try and 
amend the terms of the East India Company’s Act. The 
result would he that the few gentlemen who were ooncomed 
would be able to retire at a somewhat earlier period at a less 
pension. 

Tho Bill was then read a second time. 


April 6th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FAMINE BELIEF. 

Mr. M. M. Buownaoobbb asked tlie Secretary of State for 
India what was the total amount of subsoriptkms received and 
remitted to India up to the end of March Tor the relief of the 
^|>le suffering from famine by the United Ein^om, the 
British colonies, and the Russian dimiinions, lor the money 
and grain oontributionB from which the thanks of her Mojesiy’s 
Gtovornmont were recently conveyed to the Government of fibe 
C/4ir. 

Lord Gkobob Hamh/pon : In reply to a tdegiam aiddiig for 
information as to the sums already trananutted, the Govern- 
ment of India telegraphed on the 3rd instant the foBoWing 
statement ‘.—Total snbscriptionB Indian Fsanlne Fund as 
follows: Mansion House, £361,850, remainder of UniM 
Kingdom £185,400, British edtonies £37,548, Of tthkii Canada 
£35,000; India £79,731, other parts of the wnrM j^,732; 
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giraiodWaii$67,2e6. IheyaM^TOcroWtatUmininon 
SaBM^iweiijaaoeind 'lq^ Bagaia. what may haw been 
*eoel«a in Una; 1 nun at!>*;wit unable to sav.; tet her 
Hajds< 7*8 Imvintf teamed tbat mim of grain were 

B^teaOoyemment 

had gi^ apeciid la^tlee for their transport, teat no time in 
oaiwtt their to be oonveyed to that Government for 

thete^mpathetl^ and liberal action. It will ^ observed that 
the Bome of moue^ reoeivi^ hy the Government of India up to 
the Srdinetant were oonaiderably less than the amount whi^ 
is known to have been subsoribed or promised, which cannot in 
aB be less than about .^787,500. 

HEALTH OF BRIIlSH TROOPS. 

Oolonel Wyndbau Hubiut asked the Under Secretary 
State for War, whether he would consider the advisability of 
caixying out the recommendation* of the Committee of the 
Boyal College of Physidans contained in their Report 
forwarded to the Seoretarv of State for India on the 29th 
Mandi, that kfedical Officers of the Army should give 
elementary reading • room lectures on the preservation of 
health to voung HoUliers : 

And, wnother these lectures could ospooially bo given before 
or during their voyage to India. 

Mr. Brodbick : The recommendation that Medical Officers 
of the Army should give lectures to young soldiers on the 
preservation of tlieir health is one to which great importance 
18 attached, and the quesion of the time and manner in which 
such advice can be given is under consideration. 

April lih, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Khan, Sulaimon, — Petition of Snlaimon Khan for redress of 
grievances ; to lie upon the 1’able. 

April Hih, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

HEALTH OF BRITISH TROOPS. 

Captain Pinn: asked the Secretary of State for India what 
steps, if any, bad been taken to carry out the urgent recom- 
mendation of tbo Panitagy Commissioner with the Government 
in India, in his Report for 1894, which was also quoted with 
approval in tlie Report on Sanitary Moasures in India in 
1894-5, that much might be done to diminish the extent and 
and severity of (contagious diseuHes among tlie Bntish troops in 
India by providing increased facilities for bathing with 
comfort ana convenience in private and public baths, and by 
inculcating habits of personal cleanliness among the troops. 

Lord GiflOEOu Hamilton : I have rtMcoived a special report 
on the action taken on the representations made by the Sanitary 
Commissioner, but I understand that, in the opinion of the 
miUtaiy authorities, ample provision Is made for supplying 
British soldiers in India with the means of personal, cleanliness. 
The importance of the matter is so well understood that it 
seems unnecessary to call for any special report. 

April I 2 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



Lord G. HuazffON : I am not awace tlulit diasarifldbMilt^ 
exists with regard to the adminiatcatioh dt tet 

Caddapah distnet. The tetast 

Mi^as shows that at the end of Jmam an ansa uotttBlnmg 
264,000 inhabitants and amounting to about ane^fifth of ;tlie, 
district, was considered to be ofteofced. Oh the 84ih Kicidl . 
2,785 persons in this area were employed on rdief ^worka anl 
7,488 wore receiving gratuitous relief. The imnsually lam 
proportion of people receiving gratuitous relief* wkteh & atfcn- 
buted to the large ''numbersof weavers relteved at thaSr trade/* 
warrants a belief that the adnuntetiation of lu Cuddapoih 
is not illiberal. 

All reports relating to the famine in Madras have been and 
will be inolnded in the Famine papers presented petiodioridy to 
Parliament while the Famine oontinnes. I should add that 
the Governor is giving very close Bupervision totheadministra*- 
tion of Famine relief within his Presldenoy. 

THE FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
ALLEDGBD UNFAIR DISTRIBUTION. 

Sir SsTMOim Kino asked the Secrotary of State lor India 
whether his attention had boon called to the demand made by 
the Be^al Branch of the Famine Relief Fund on the Central 
Relief Fund for about one-third of the entire fund : 

Whether he had information that out of 61| lakhs already 
distributed 11 lakbs had been assigued to Bengal, while the 
North-West Provinces and Ondh had received 1 7 lakhs : 

Whether, on the basis of proportionate distress, as revealed 
by the numl»er of persons on relief works, the North-West 
Previnoes and Oudh would be entitled to 51*45 per cent, of the 
total receipts, and Bengal to only 12 75 : 

And, whether he was in a position to exercise any influence 
over the administrators of the Central Fund to secure that it 
should 1)6 fairly and prox>ortionately distributed. 

Lord GroKQE Hamilton : I am not awaro of the proportionfi 
in which the Famine Relief Fnnd has been allotted by the 
Central Committee between the various afleoted disbd^ts ; 

I know that tho distribution is made after a careful considera- 
tion of their competing claims. I have also reason to believe 
iL3.t the Central Ckimmittoe is in constant communication with 
the Government of India, and gladly accepts it advice and 
assistance. But I have no influence in the matter, nor does 
it appear to me to be possible or desirable for any person in 
this country to attempt to control the local administration 
of .the Fund . 

DELAY OF GRAIN COMPENSATION.” 

Mr. Bigwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he could explain why it was that the allowanoe 
sanctioned from 1st November, 1896, as grain compensation to 
all Native employees (Government servants) in the famine- 
stricken districts, drawing 10 rupees per mouth and under^ 
was not given to tho recipients till the middle of March, 1897 ; 

And, whether any Government department was especially 
re^nsiblo for this delay in distribution. 

Lord G. Hamilton: Ghrain compensation is sanctioned by 
the local Authorities, and the dates of such sanctions are not 
necessarily reported to the central Gtevernment, but I have 
sufficient information to enable me to say that in many cases 
the compensation was granted before the Ist November, 1896. 
As to the delay alleg!^ to have taken place, by which the 
CTant was postponed beyond the middle of March, 1897, I 
have no kiiowleage at present ; but if tho name of the district 
in (juestiou is supplied to me I will make enqahy. 


PETITION. 

East India (Contagious Diseases).— Petition from Cxtwdon, 
for further protection of British troops ; to lie upon the Table. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

DISSATISFACTION AT RELIEF SYSTEM. 

Mr. Bbtos asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
be was aware that dissatisfaction existed with the administra- 
tion of the famine relief and the managment of famine relief 
works in the district of Caddapah in the Presidency of 
Madras; 

And, whether he would cause to bo published, or lay upon 
the TMe of &e House, the Reports recently addressed to the 
Goverament of Madras on the state of the district by the 
Famine Cknumisetenor and the Sanitary Commissioner. 


JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE DUIIES. 

Mr. PiCKeBsonx asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he was aware that in some provinces of India the 
judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service was being en- 
croached upon and its proper functions oiroumscribed by the 
appointment of revenue officers to perform judicial work ; and 
that in some instances the trial of sessions oases had l>een 
transferred to district magistratos who presumably were with- 
out adequate judicial training : 

And was this partial supersession of the provincial judiciary 
of India due to the exercise of the wwer given to the executive 
anthoritioi under the amended Griminiil Procedure Code to 
invest district magistrates and oth«r revenue offioers with 
judicial fauctions ; and, if so, would inquiry be made as to thq 
desirability of these provisloxui of the Chde being revised or 
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restricted, so that the ooiifid«D 06 of the people in the admini- 
stration ^ juatioe might be maintained. 

Lord 6. HAVXLiHiif ; 1 am not aware that the judicial branch 
of the aervioe ia being enoroadied upon. It is true that local 
Goreniments in the non*teg[ulatiQn FrovinoeB haTe the power 
of investing district magistrates with authority to try offences 
not punishable with de^, but this power was not conferred 
by me amended Oode ; it has existed for 25 years, and 1 am 
not aware that it has been exermSed moro f redy of late than at 
anv former time, nor have I any reason to think that the 
existing law requires alteration. 


OFFICBBB’ SUPERANNUATION CHAROE. 

With referenoe to the *‘East India Company’s Officers*^ 
Superannuation [Charge],” the fallowing xeeolution was con* 
aidered in Committee, agreed to, and reported to the House : 

That it is expedient to authorise the Ohargo on the Revwues 
of India of any addition to the Superannuation or Retunng 
Allowances, wmoh may become payalde under any Act of the 
present Sesdon to remove doubts as to tlie power of the Secre- 
tary of State in Coimcil of India to grant Superannuation and 
Compensation ARowancos in certain coses £3 Officers on his 
Establishment. 
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This Supplement consists of a FULL Report, specially drawn up for ** India," of the Debates on 
Indian subjects in both Houses of Parliament, and questions put on such subjects and the answers given 
to them, arranged chronologically, from April 26th to May 20th. 


Itnpmal ^aritamrnt. 

April 2G<A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

StaUi of Kytlial,— Potiticm from Bulliam, for (inquiry ; lie 
upon the Table. 

A KEOULAK AND ELDERS’ WIDOWS’ FUND. 

The following resolution w«b reiKjrted to tli© House and 
agreed to : 

** That it is expedient to authorise the Secretary of State in 
Council of India to contribute, out of tlio revcuueH of India, 
Ruoh BuniH as may be Required to meet <;ertain liabilities under 
any Act ef the present Session to make provision for the 
transfer of the asaots, liabilities and management of the 
Regular Widows* Fund and of tbo Elders' Widows’ Fund to 
the 8o<)rotary of S^nto in Council of India." 

Tlio Regular and Elders’ Widows’ Funds Bill was then con- 
sidered in Committee (Mr. J. Grant Ijawson in the Chair), 
reported without amendjjiout, read a third time and passed. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY’S OFFlCEIiS’ SUPER- 
ANNUATION, 

The following Resolution was reported to tihe House and 
agreed to : 

That it is expedient to authorise tlio charge on the revenues 
of India of any addition to the Superannuation or Retiring 
AUowaucos, which may become payable under any Act of the 
present Session to remove doubts as to the power of the 
Secretaiy of State in CouncU of India to grant Hupemnnuation 
and CompensaUon Allowances in certain oases tr> officers on his 
establishment.” 

The East India Company's OfBcers* Superannuation Bill 
was then considered in Oommittoe. and reported without 
Amendment. 


April 21th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL LIST. 

Mr. Hamvoop JoBKsiKmK rose to call attention to the 
grievance of the officers Of the General Idst (Indian Amiv) in 
the. matter of their pensions, and to move ; " That a Select 
Committee be appoint to inqnire into the grievances of the 
offiom on the i^etal list of tim Indian army in the matter of 


their euccession to colonels* allowances, and to report to the 
House thereon." He pointed out that the officers felt that 
they bud a real grievance to ooniplain of, and that there was 
• no tribunal to which they oo\ild appeal excopt the House of 
OommoTiH. He could not conceive why it was that the 
Government, who were so ready to refer every oontroverfdal 
question to the consideration of a Committee or a Royal Com- 
mission, should havo hesitated to refer this matter to a Com- 
mittee. The Govemmeut had been veiy prolific in appointing 
Committees and Royal Commissions. IliOHe officeA felt that 
they bad a legitimate grievance, and the question was of serious 
importance to them, because it represented a loss of something 
like D4U0 a year. They claimed that they were entitled to 
colonels* allowances. It was felt by them also to be a hardship 
that officers who were their juniors in the service riiould have 
the advantage of the privilege which were denied to them. 
One case hud been brought to his notice in which an officer 
who had served in command of a regiment did not receive his 
colonel’s allowance, while his second in command, and aotnally 
his junior in entering the service, did. These were officers 
who joined the service between 18A9 and 1861 and were 
nominated under the old conditions of things by the directors 
of the East India Company. Everyone joined under the same 
(umditions as the officers of the East IiKiia Company’s service. 
They were appointed by the directors ; they paid their passiiM 
out to India, and they had to this day to su&oribe to the <ud 
East India Company’s funds, established for the relief of the 
widows and orphans. At the time when these officers were 
nominated their future position W'as uncertain. The Mutiny 
was Mourcely at an end, and there was a question in the min^ 
of the authorities at home as to what would be the future of 
the East India Company’s service. When nominated, each 
officer was asked to sign a paper which contained, among 
other questions: ^^Have you beexi informed that all the 
appointments now made are to bo subject to any altera- 
tions that may bo decided onF" He thought the last 
words were of considerable importance in estiinating the 
position of the officers at the present d^. vHmt 
was the position of affairs at that time P First, con- 
siderable variations had been introduced in the wording of 
that question from time to time when it came under the 
consideration of the India Office. It stood there simply 
** subject to any alteration tliat may be decided on,’’ but the 
India Office, iu oonsidering these claims, had more than once 
altered the phraseology, turning the question into one asking 
these gentlemen if they accepted their appointments " subject 
to any alteration whuh may be subsequently made in the 
condition of their service." The explanation was perfectly 
plain and simple. It was to be found in a dispatch irntten by 
the Secretary of State for India to the Viceroy on September 
30th, l8il9, in which a communication was made in r^erenoe 
to iie probability of some change being made in the con- 
stitution of the Indian army. It was decided in Decembdr 
following by the Government that aU future appointments 
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Hhonld beMttivfle ^^sa>]«ot to any* alteratiosi that nay bo 
decided on.** This the veaaon and the intontion ai 

putting to those gentlemen who had been 

appointed* A Boyal Oommienlon wee eitt^g at that time to 
deeide ibn the future poeltiou of the and on what lines 

the Indian foms sboald be . reorganised. He eon^nded that 
the words ^'decided on*^ imported a oonolnsion of the matter at 
the momesit under oonsideratlon. It woe not subject to any 
alteratioQ hereafter: it was.aubjeot to any alteration whioh 
might be decided on. He sdtnrMded that tlie House must 
lay weight on the word *<deoided,*’ and the answer to 
that was to be :^mnd in the Hoyal Commission which 
was sitiang to decide on ^e future of the Indian army. 
The Henley Clause gave particular priyiles^es and r^hts to 
those wdio had served in the forces m the East India Com- 
|ttny ; but, while the officers did not base their claim on that 
manse, or on tbe fact that as cadets they were appointed as 
offir^eni of the East India Company, they did base their case 
on the fact that they were offtocars of the Indian army. The 
Henley Clause stated (21 and 22 Vic. c, 106, 18681 that the 
offiocffiS, were ** to be entitled to the like pay, pension allow- 
ances end privileares, and tbe like h Ivautages as regards 
promotion and otherw'se as if they had continued in the 
sorvioe of tbe Company.** Then, ao(y)rding to section 67 of 
the same clause, it was ''lawful for her Majesty, by Order 
in Council, to alter or regulate the terms and conditions 
of sernce under whioh persons hereafter entering her 
Majesty's Indian forces shall be commissioned. '* Any 
Order in Oounotl was to be laid before Parliament ; but he 
had searched, and he did not believe any such Order could 
be found which purported to alter the conditions of the 
servos under which these gentlemen joined. Th^ wore 
officers of tbe Indian army, and as such were entitled to 
those rights and priyiloges which had since been taken awav. 
*rhece was a distinction between the Honourable East India 


I ltaff Coras, after 12 years* senrice in that grAde,** Hhm, it 
(ras clearly laid down that those dffiem who eiti^hied teitie 
I lient. -colonel after January 1st, 1862, would bA enjbi^ to 
^ colonel's allowances after 12TefWP8* aemce as lieui-iclQ^sd* 
n this def*patch Bir 0. Wood mIro said ; ''The priu<ditie.up6n 
rhich the suoces^mi to coloneVs allowances of nffiom of tike' 
adiati army who have not joined the fltatf Ckgps or the new 
^ine Regiments is to be hereafter regulated, ia to be cohskdered 
R determinerl by this arrongement." Here, then, thAy had 
his 12 years* arrangement clearly laid down, and it wae 
xpressly stated that the principle upon which the succession 
f iliese gentlemen to oolmiels* allowanoes was to be regulated 
to be oon^ored as determined by this arrangement. He 
^'1 did not know whether the India Oflloe proposed to rest their 
; tease upon Ihe ground that these gentleman were not 
’['oflltierH of the Indian army. If that was their intention he 
ly would refer them to the official Army List for this year, where 
i”thoy would find ihe names of those gentlemen under the 
j.hesd of “ Indian Army, Greneral List," 'Ihe next dispatch to 
‘ which he wcnild call attention was the dispatch of June 17, 

' 1864, written by Sir C. Wood to the Goycrnor-General of 
" India. It began bv saying that "it was also considered 
* desirable, on general grounds, to remoye, as far as possible, all 
' distinctions b(»tweeii the officers of her Majesty's general and 
' Indian armtoA, and to form thfim prospectively into one united 
body, retaining for the Indian officers in the meantime such 
advantages as wore peculiar to their service.*' Here it should, 
be observed the distinction was drawn between the Indian 
officers and the general officers, in other words, between those 
on the IocnI list and those on the general list. The diatinctioit 
drawn was not between officers of tbe East India Company 
and tbo officers of the “ Indian Army." Sir C. Wood went on 
to say : "It might perhaps have prevented a good deal of 
misunderstanding if the measures for these various objects, 
which were distinct in themselves, had lieen undertaken 


Oompany's Service and the Indian Army. A great deal of ihe 
confusion wldoh had attended the oonsi deration of this 
particular question was due to the fact that no sufficient 
distinction hod been drawn between the officers of the Bast 
India Company’s flervioe and those who belonged to tbe 
Indiati Army. The officers for whom ho was speaking 
ida^ed— and claimed rightly *~to be officers of the Indian 
Army. That they were entitled to that position was made 
snffioiently dear by the Governor-General's Order of 1861. 
When these officers arrived in India the condition of things 
woe on unoertain one. It was not known what their future 
was to be. But the result of this Royal Commission was 
practically that the Indian Army was split up into three 
diyisioQs. There was the loonl list, comprising those who 
opted to serve in the local forces in India ; there was the 
graeral list, eomprising those who volunteered for the general 
.Mvioe of the Crown ; and there was the StafP Corps, 
oneaM for the first tim, of which every officer who had 
sinoe joined the Indian Army had been a member. All the 
ufficeirB who belonged to tbe East India Company's Service 
wm given tbo right of choosing to which of these services 
^ey would belong. The Governor-GcnefraVs Order, No. 960, 
of 188L Mid: "According to the deoloratiou made by 
those young offleefrs, tliey have no ohoioo, but the option 
may be given them, in common with other young officers of 
the Indian Army, to voluntoer for general or local service or 
for Staff Oorpe." He laid stress on tbe words ."in common 
with other young officers <d the Indian Army," because those 
words clearly inffioated that they were officers of the Indian 
Army, and this option was given to them in common with 
other young officers of the Indian Army, to volunteer for 
general or lo.'*.al service or for tbe Staff Corps. They 
volunteered for the IcrcM service. In a despatch dated 
July 31, 1882, Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of State, 
dealt With the whole question. Apporentiy the Government of 
Bombay had recommended that each Lieutenant-Colonel 
should be promoted to a colonelcy, and. rec^ve a ooloneVs 
atlowsnoe after the expiration of ten years. Sir C. Wood 
decided that, "AU officers who may have held the rank of 
Bent.-colonel on January 1, 1862, wUl also be entitled to 
fswmotion to the superior ^prade of colonel, with coloders 
sHcwaikces, if the step oome to thorn in ths> ordinal y course, 
before the oompletiim of 12 years’ seontioe as lient. -colonel ; 
but when these lientu^Offionals have been the 

Kits the firmnotiem of those whose Oommiosms bear date on 
Jannary 1, 1862, or subseqneii%> will Only be made^ OS in the 


separately, but so much was inevitahlo, and it was so desirable 
that the full extent of any changes should la» known at once, 
and that men*H minds should not be left in uncertainty as to 
tbeir future condition, that it was detennined to carry into 
effect, without loss of time, all the measures required for tT.e 
changes which were to be made." Those were grave and 
serious words, and tbe men who read that dispatch, and 
determined their future careers on tho wording of that dispatch 
were mititled to rely upen it. In view of tmit declaration, It 
passed belief that in 1882 a new and further change would be 
made wholly to their dwadvantage. In the Iflth paragraph of 
tho dispatch the Secretary of State said : "It appears that of 
the offiners of the Indian army who joined the lino regiments 
the whole of the artillery and entrineers, and those who joined 
the swiff corps, have been generally l>enefited by the chiuige,” 
Tlien esme the words : " If to this number be added the v^ole 
of the officers who entered the Service since 1868 on conditions 
subject to any change that might be introduced into the 
sorvioo, it will be seen that there will remain a comparatlydy 
small number wbo can have any real eause of com|dalut,** 
showing clearly that these officers (for there were no others 
to whom this description would apply) were to be "benefited 
by the change." A snbsequent paiugraph of tike dUmatdh 
ran: "The general promotion of the Indian officers will be 
accelerated, and to every officer, including the cadet who 
entered the service so lately as Peoember, 1881, his promotiem 
through every grade, with the pay thereunto belooging, aa if 
the whole native army of India had been kept u assured, 
and his right to Indian pensiein is mauttaiueo.** Theae extracts 
showed what assurances were given to ihe offioera ou tiie 
general list of the Indian army, to whom alone they wereimli- 
oable. In another paragraph these words occurred : "Nor U it 
probable that imbre than a vniy few oases can oooog in which 
an officer will not attain the ocdoiiel’s aHowanee alter a timrter 
total period of service* even thoug^b he may remaift Jratimr 
longer in the grade of lieut.rcohmti." Then the 81at para- 
graph stated: "With this measure the armsigements, as. re- 
gards the officers of the Indian arn^ w||) be <doa^.: The 
advantages which have been conferred upn the. majar&iy el 
those offiem have already been poitited put, Mid. It ommtlt be 
doubted that uadw the system now egtabUshed tba eiftaara of 
the Indian amy will, for the, most paH, attain, to the otvoral 
regimmitai ginaes, indnffing that^ ^ ^oiSfsL vtitik 
allowance, in a jffiorteg period of sefrioe tikmaim frmdn :have 
done had the omral staff corps not been fertaed no 

change in the eonstiiution of tho Indiiaa army ta%n pMe*** 
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pledge ooiiid bagSree tonf 
MIt ^ mtt ^ien ^t wmoh ‘was giTmi in liie deepatok of 
1864 foofik kad vead. That that ■was the view tihea 

by the light hoa. ^g^tlemaa the member for Wolverhamptoa 
wae olear from ea one^er the right hott* geatleaum gave to a 
oaesUon 'put by Sir Btohard T^emple in 1896 on thle eabject. 
The Tight hbn. gentleman said : ** The passage in the order of 
1864 mcTs to 3ie ptospeots of promotion pension under 
rules then in loi^, meluding the suoocssion to the colonel's 
ollovratioe ; but as regards the officers who entered the service 
unnoe 1668, this promise is subject to any change that might 
be introduced into the service/' The House would see that 
the right hon. gentleman distindtly called it a promise — (hear, 
hoar)-*>a promise that these officers should have the right of 
succession to the colonel’s sUowanoe after twelve years' service 
as lieut.- colonel. He now came to the last Act. The House 
would hardly believe that eighteen years afterwards, in 1882, 
although in the meanwhile entrance into the staff corps had 
been dosed to these gentlemen, entrance into which would 
have secured to thw this allowance, they wore told that, instead 
of getting tbeir rights after they hod served twelve years as 
lieut. -colonel, they were to be put on a pension of £780 a year, 
which meant a clear and absolute loss to them of nearly £400 
a year. Thus, these particular gentlemen had been singled out 
from among all those serving in Her Majesty’s Indian army 
for this treatment. After relying on the promise given in the 
despatch of 1864, and after having done good service for Hei* 
Majesty, they were told that, instead of being entitled after 
twelve years’ service us liout. -colonel to the oolonors allow- 
ance, they were rotlufjed to a pension of £760 u year, and were 
told to bo thankful for that. Ho need hardly say that he had 
no personal interest in the case of these gentlemen. (Hoar, 
hear.) He had taken it up as a matter of <Wty. Ho had been 
exercised in his mind to see what possible answer could bo 
made to the chums of these gentlemen. Of course, he was well 
aware that the Oovommont had always the power to deal with 
those in their serYi('.e as they pleased; but power was one 
thing and right was another —(hear, hear)— and he did not 
propose to discuss the question from the basis of what it was 
id the power of the Gbvcrnmeiit to do, but from the basis of 
what was the right and honest thing to do. He iHslxeved that 
considerable reliance was placed on the declaration which these 
gentlemen had signed, but there could be no question tliat all 
the subsequent alterations and emendations did not exist in the 
original answer received. Then, again, the questiou had 
sometimes been raised^hat these gentlemen were not officers in 
the Indian army, but to this day their names appeared in 
the official Army List as such, so that ground of objection 
disappeared. Again, it had sometimes been repeated iu the 
voluminouB oorreapondenoo on the subject that those officers 
were better off than they might have expected to bo ; but they 
had not got what had been promised to them, and they were 
not so well off as they had a right to expect. The probability 
of sneoession to the colonePs allowance had been considered by 
a Odtnmitiec, whose ffuding was embodied in a despatch, and 
ho found that that Cummittee reported that the twelve years' 
term was two years in excess of the fair term, the average of 
which had boon a little over ten years ; so that these officers 
might fairly have expected to ^ their colonel’s allowance 
af^ years' service as lieut. -colonel. (Hear, hear.) Then, 
fluiffiy, they were told that the assurance nven in the dospatoh 
of 1864 had been fulfilled. These gentlemen would not be 
asking the Htmse to consider their case that day if that 
aaenranoe’had been fulfilled, and he believed it would pass the 
Ingenntty of the noble lo^ to make out that it had been 
fuBlUed in iany shape or form. (Hear, hear.) He had not 
oldboriMicd the case as he might have done. He had felt it his 
duty to put H as rimrtly, and he hog^ as intelligibly, as he 
possl^y could before the House, li^at he was asking for 
was hcl a decision of the House on the claims of these gantle- 
men, hut that they might berefened to the impartial judgment 
of a Select Ckmumttee, and he failed to see why her Majesfy's 
<3<>verkitBent should xef use that. The Oovermnent seemed to 
ha^ It a ^kyveitn«akt matter; and had issued a Whip ef 

four lines Uiguinst . He hsd always thought that there was 

a lebk ^ sense of pedpbrthm in those who w^ responsible 

for’ Qhteriiiiiea,t Whips. A Whip of three lines only was 
iisuM halihnl&TeoiMiritousBoM^ and that shotved 

ihe oes^l^ hnpiWten<^ which the Ooyemment attached to 
a meseure like ffiat, tM investigation of the conduot of a 
departed of the ’Qovenunent for which they thems^ves, as 
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nOevemment, could not 'he 'in 'aay'siliiio^he^^ 

(Hear, hear.) The OorafisiMit had^lhiuft ths dnW ^#8# it// 
^ythiag Him enouixy into this queidihm 
Govemment matter. There was a 'p^shge % 

Essay on Lord Olive to the effect timt we ek^dsirfh sand ; 

dati<m of British rule in India was that . 

humble and poor he might be, felt Ihot imto m , 

Company his bread ai^ salt wore aseured tb iii%. hotrotor 
long he might live. If that was so with ihe iinditm 
should it be less so with the En^h^ officer, who had Jed hte 
in many hard-fought and difficult ongagements f (Hehir, 
hear.) That was the view taken in early days uUder the 
Honourable East India Company, and nou* it was doxmd in 
contrast to that that no enquiry could be made !htO, the msiimst 
in which the India Office fn^ time to time had ttuaM ilieie 
men who had served thSm so welt. He oouM In^giae hut 
one thing more damaging to a Covemmoni than am aeousatiion 
that they had treated harshly and unfairly those trim hsd 
done good service in years past. (Hear, hoar.) To. snob im 
accusation any Government might be exposed, and no ham 
was done ; but when those who had an opportunity of havhig 
such an acouaation honestly and fairly enmiired into turned 
away from it and endeavoured by all we mesns at the 
disposal of a Gk)vernm«mt to shut the door agfdnst enquiry 
into it, only one conclusion could be drawn. (HeeiS, hear.) 

He felt that this ought never to have been made a Govegnment 
matter. He felt that those gentletnen had a strong and legifei'^ 
mate grievance, and he would, therefore, conclude by moving 
the resolution which stood in his name. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir SovnoTTB Kino, in seconding Ihe resolution, asked lor 
the indulgence of the House if he traversed over again some 
of the ground covered by his hon. friend ; but this grievance 
of officers in the general list was so intricate in itsril, and 
depended so much on the interpretations of warrants and 
dispatches, that he was bound to treepass on the patienoe of 
the House to a certain extent, and to ask for the indnlgenoe 
hon. members were always ready to give. The right hon. 
gentleman the member for Cambridge University, "whxi dealt 
with this matter as Under-Sooretary for India on a fonner 
occasion, stated, in opening the case for the Gknremment, 
that he believed the subject was one which har^ any- 
one understood, and which no one could solve. He oordd 
only say for himself that for years he had studied this qnes- 
tion, and the more he studied it the more difficult and the leas 
clear it seemed. He agreed with his hon. friend tihat it was 
next to impossible to riioroughly make tiie subject dear to 
members of the House except through the medium of a Srieot 
OommitbM). That was why they appealed for a Select Com* 
mittee. Ho knew his noble Mend would say that he was‘ 
quite able to put before the House how they oc^ht to vote on 
this question, but all he could say to his noble niend and dm 
House was this—if they could make out a priina /oris case for 
an enquiry, they were entitled to it. (Hear, hear.) He 
thought that his non. friend had made out surii a case. How, 
what would hts noble friend say Y He would say that he iSas 
advised by his departmental advisers that these gentlemen had 
no case ; but most people who had gone into the facts, a« he 
had conscientiously done, were convinced that they had an 
excellent case. He thought that that was the inteS^etsthm 
placed on these warrants and despatches. Of course, he dM 
not blame his uoUe friend for the attitude which he aesumed ; 
he was more or less at the mercy of his military advisers, hut 
if his noble friend said that he was only takiag the SMse View 
whioh had been taken by every other SeoTemiy of State, he 
could only reply that that was one mane reiikon why tasy 
should come to that House. What was the good of amugning 
rixe officials before the Secretary of State 'Vl^y, Ids neUe 
Mend was their mere luouthpim, in that House. . said, 
on behalf ef those whose cauSe ha advocated, that fficiy jrare 
wiBing to trust the Hooie of Commons, and if' ft was 
satisfi^, after eoquby, that Ihsy had no case, they would 
abide by that deolrion. As matters stood, the onfy appeal 
they had was to peqple who Imd akes^ prejud^ their 
claims. He had, as he eaid— and the Hmse would believe 
him-^gone very csr^idO^ and honestly into Uie wm, and he 
bad endfiavouTM to uhomtand this quesrion, apd, looking at 
it iihpamalty , he had. oeme to the eohrinslQii, that there was a 
legit&wte claim on rim Indiim Govemment. 7%mie effioers 
Im reuddrad their seivioeii when India was pessiug Ihromfh 
its most orirical moments, and now riiese aUowanoss Wore not 
to be grantedA The hon, member prooeeded to read a number 
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of 6x^sra^ from orden and deAmtofaes boaring on the oUurae of 
the offioem, nnA nrgnd that the whole oitnnmetanoeR oalied 
lor {nveatii^tioii. Oertainly, thoRe gentlemen were no more 
entitled to the privilege than the gentlemen whoee caee he 
wan advoeating to-day. There was only one more extraet he 
wonld quote, tmd that wa« from the statement of the Military 
Secretary. That official eaid : “ The general list officer** wore 
appointed to the Indian Army sahject to any alterations in the 
eonditlonii of aerviee which might hereafter he determined on.’* 
He aaked hon. membem to mark the wording of that aentionce 
— * * the conditiona of service which might hereafter ho deter- 
mined on.” A« hia hon. IKend had pointed out, there was 
not one syllable about ** hereafter” in the original. What 
was said in the dispatch conflnning the form of declaration 
waa that they were to he subject to any alteration in the con- 
ditions of the service, meaning, of course, the whole Indian 
army, and meaning the alterations then being (sousidcred by 
the Boyal Ooramission sitting on the reorganisation of the 
army. In 111.58 the exact wowing was : “ All fiitnre appoint- 
ments of cadets should ho made, subject to any alteration that 
may he decided upon.” Why ? Peoatise a Royal Commission 
was sitting. What alterations were contemplated'' Altera- 
tions suggested hv the Boyal Commission. WTien, t.h©r»*foro, 
the cadets agreed to abide by any alterations that might be 
decided upon, it was quite clear they agreed onlv to the 
alterations to he mode by the Royal Commission. Yet it was 
now pretended that this ** doclsration,” this agreement, not 
only^ debarred the general list officers from the advantages 
which the General Order of 1864 “assured” and “maintained” 
to them in common with all officers of the Indian army, hut 
hound them to accept “ any alterations in the conditions of 
service which might thereafter he determined upon,” The 
words of the General Order of 1864, which was nn honest and 
straightforward document, described the general list officers 
as officers who entered the service <»ti “ conditions subject to 
any ohaifge that might he introduced into the service.” It 
did not say “might or may hereafter bo introdnoed.” Such 
were the weapons which the India Office placed in his noble 
friend’s hands, and he had no donht the noble lord would 
make the best use of them. He dared say the noble lord 
wonld trot out again the question of expense, hut he would 
undertake to prove, if a commission were a^q^ointed, that the 
expense would he very small indeed. Of course, his noble friend 
would trot nut numerous figures to contradict him, hut that, 
again, would he obvious proof that this wa.s not the place to 
decide such a question. It was not across the floor of the 
House of Commons that this question could be settled. What 
was wanted was some small iudepowlent tribunal. Ho could 
not nndorstaud why his noble fnend resisted the suggesiiou 
made, unless there was something they knew nf»tliing of in the 
background, nnd that he could not iieliove for one moment. 
There was uo doubt bis noble friend did betray groat mistrust 
of the House of Commons, and perhaps he was wise in doing 
so, hut that mistrust was the strongest evidence of the 
stimngth of their case. The noble lord was afraid to let the 
case go before a Committee, hf'oause he know whet the decision 
of a Committee would be ; he knew that justice would be done 
there. What was the course the noble lord had pursued ? He 
had not left them free and unfettered to decide this matter, 
a matter which was purely administrative and in which party 
obligation was in no way at stoke. He had seen a good many 
four- line Whips, but he had never known such a Whip issu^ 
in order to enable a department to avoid a free enquiry. He 
asked the noble lord to remember that if it was excellent to 
have a giant’s strength it was tyranny to uso it like a giant. 
It was unworthy to invoke tlie aid of a nig majority in jockey- 
ing fifty-eight poor officers out of their rights. Just as he 
wonld refuse to he dictated to on a question like this, he hoped 
and beHeved there were many members of the House who 
would not listen to the Front Bench, whether it was occupied 
by raemhers of this or that party. Both Front Bench^^s were 
tarred with the same brush ; the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Wolveriiampton was just as had as the noble lord. 
They all^knew that whichever side was in there was uo justice 
to be gdt out of a man when once be got on to the Front 
Bemdi. Let him end as ho began. They had not ^e sli^test 
fear of the House of Commons. Thi^ asked for justh>e. They 
did not ask hon. members to protiounoe any opinion on 
^ merits of the care. They s^ply asked to be flowed 
to go before an impartial tribunal, and ndt to have their 
caee deoided by a packed jury, as it werq* Before euidi a 


tribunal he undertook to prove their case np to the hilt. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Lord Gvobojs Hakilton said the hou, member for Horsham 
had made a very able speech, hut he very naturally bamd it on 
information supplied to him. Ho did not wish to interrupt 
the hon. geatleman when he was wrong ; indeed, had he done 
so, it wordd have been necessary to interpolate a correction at 
every sentence. He thought he would be able to show, In the 
course of his remarks, that there never was a weaker case put 
before the House of Commons than the present. But before 
he dealt with the question of the appointment of a Committee, 
he dosired to say there were certain s^mtiments enunciated by 
his hou. friend with which he entirely agreed. He agreed 
that the Government were bound to keep faith with those they 
employed. He further agreed that the Government hod no 
right whatever to wriggle out of an engagement by the ambi- 
guity of the language employed ; hut, after all, the Indian 
Exchequer and the Indian taxpayer had their rights just as 
much us anybody else. What was the object of tbo appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee ? It was to reverse the decision of 
snewssivo Vicor/>yB, of siicccMsive Commanders-in-chief, of 
succcHsivc Secretaries of State, and of (jvory military and *iivil 
member of f.h#^ir respective Oouncils for the last 16 ywars. 
There was an absolutely unbrf>ken record of autbority against 
this case, and it must be remembered that military opinion 
dominated xhe Indian Covernment to a grroatrr degree than it 
did any other adrainistratiun in her Mrtje>*ty’H dominions. It 
was a matter of notf>riety that the arrangements made hy the 
Indian Governiiiont in connection with tbesf- so’ vants were far 
more genenms and liberal than those sanctioned by this House 
or the Treasury, and, therefore, a very strong case must be 
made out before the House would attempt to interfere wilh 
the Indian Govt imment. and put upon the Indian revenue ii. 
charge which the Indian Goverumeot considered injustice. 
What was the case which his hon. friends bad proseuted ? it 
was that thesi,* officers had boon robbed — tlie hon ineml>er for 
Hull usf*(l the word jockeyed— out of tlielr right to colonels* 
allowances. But these officors were allowed colonels* allow- 
ance's ; t hey were entitled to a certain ostablishmcnt of coloimls' 
allowances. The number of colonels’ allowances to which this 
particular branch of the service was entitled was 13. These 
ofiioers claimed that they had a. ' unlimited right to colonels’ 
allowances, but the East India Company in the past, and the 
Queen’d Government since, had always put a limitation on the 
number of colonels’ aHowances, with one single exesoption. 
What had made this case complicated 'was that a number of 
facts wholly extraneous to the case bad been dragged in in 
order tc give colour to it. Tlicre were two sets of facts kept 
entirely distinct . The first related to the reform and reorgani- 
sation of the Indian army after the Bfuliii^ , and tlto second 
related io those ofl[ic«;rH who joined the Indian army subNcqnent 
to the date of the transfer of authority Ho thought he would 
lie able to make it clear that both his hon. friends had lieen 
misled in the statements they hud made. Tbo Indian Mutiny 
was a tem’ble Imperial uisawter, but it was largely caused by 
tbc defective militory c^rgunisation of tbo native army iu India. 
It was, therefore, self -evident that as soon as the tMiwers of 
the East India Company were transferred to the Grown, the 
first duty of the Crown would he thoroughly to reorganise 
the native army. Great ^mpathy was felt with the 
European officers of the dompony, many of whom had 
died at their jMists during the Mutiny, and the rapid 
rehabilitation of British influence in India was largely due 
tc» their skill and valour. There was a strong feeling m the 
House cvf OoramouB that when the transference of powers took 
place these f>fficors should not be prejudiced by the change. 
While the Bill was before Parliament a Committee was formcri 
for the protection of the interests of these offloera, and the 
Commitieo entered into various negotiations with the Govern- 
ment lor the insertion of words, and ultimately certain words 
contained in the well-known “Henley clause” were agreed 
to. Those words were extremely wide, and were such as no 
Parliament nowadays would assent to ; It was laid down that 
“These officom shall be under the same obligation io Serve 
Her Majesty as th^ would have boeti to serve under the said 
Company, ^ shall he liable to serve within the seme terri- 
torial limits only .... and shall he entitled to like pay, 
penrions, allowanoes, and privileges, and the like^^advantu^ 
as regards promotion as if they had contintted in the sermoe 
of the said Company.” Those words applied to the old Bast 
India officers alone. They were purely retrospectiTe in their 
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Atfticn, and a subaequant olauae was isBerted applying to all They wont out to India, and were put. on iihegenaral liat ; litit ' 
tiie offioera ‘wh^o came in aftenrards: **It ^all be lawful in 1861, alter two yoam, the raforma in tlH» £idi^ #>3^7 
for Her Majesty from time to time, by an Order in Council, so far establiabed tibemselvea that certain altarnaftlTes <nt 

to alter or regulate the terms and conditions of sendee service were offered to these young mem Iliey jobt 

under w4>ioh persons hereafter entering Her Maiesty’s Indian white regiments, whioli had been transferred frdm ^e Ckannai^ ' 

forees shall be oommissioned.’* There were, therefore, two to ^e Crown, taking with them the Indian peaehma,, M' 

sections in the Act. Under the one came aU the old East having no claim to colonels* aUowanoes, or they 

India Company’s officers, and under the other came all those Staff Corps-- a service which had been insti^ted tor the 
who joined subsequently to 1868. What bis bon. friend purpose of officering the irreg^ular system. In corps the 
wished to do was to transfer the officers under the latter promotion was regulated by length of service, apd the offioi^ 
section to the former. If that proposal were assented to, he were entitled to ctdonels’ allowances at the ratio of 1 to 80 
must say distinctly that it would bo a gross breach of faith — the old ratio under the Company. Some of the offleors 

with the Indian Government, on whom this Henley clause had selected the one Service and some another. Between 1861 and 

placed a tremendous obligation. In the work of leorganising 1866 every office on the general list— aU those whose daims 

the Indian Army, this Honley clause was a millstone round wore advocated by his hon friend— could have joined the Staff 
the neck of the Indian Government. They could not move in Corps ; but all did not, because they got better temui by 
any direction without coming into contact with the guaranteed remaining on the general list. When Siis tremendous obn- 
intorests of tlie old offioern. In the old days the army was cession was made in 1860, officers were requested to join die 
organised under a system analoguns to that in this country, Stuff Corps hefort^ a certain day. Having done that, th^ wcAe 
and promotion was strictly by regimental seniority. To entitled, after a certain term of service, to full colonds’ allow* 
every regiment were attached somewhat less than thirty anrx's. There were a oartaiii number of officers of tbe general 
officers, cm the average ; and to every battalion was appor- list atid British regiments who cAme in subsequently to 1861 
tioned one colonel’s nllowatjcc and no more. After tlio and before 1866, and the question which the Indian Government 
Indian Mutiny half the battalions disappr’nred. Various had to consider was wheilier tliis exceptional privilege sliould 
Commissions reported in favour of reductions, and the army be extended to those officers. For the purposes of uniformity, 
WHS reduced from 260,000 b> 120,000 nten. An entirely and to avoid having to deal with men on the same list in 
, different s^^stem of officering was also iniroducod— the different ways, that ooncsession was extended to the limited 

irregular system, first applied to ttic cavalry and then to the number of these men in tbe Staff Corps ; but, with that excep- 

infantry — under which Uie nnmhur of (iffhx^ts atiacljed to a tion, the ratio maintained had always been that of 1 to 30. 
regiment wus reduced to less than ono-fourth of the old His hon. friend talked about robbery. Tbe facts showed how 
number. And yet tbe Indian Government bad to give to * groundless was that charge. X 'rider the order of 1864 the old 
every single officer tbe same pay, allowam-CH, and promotion rates of pensions were, after twenty years* servioe, £191, whiob 

as would have existed if il)o old .system bad continued. Com- was raisiHl by tbe new order of 1882 to £260; after twenty- 

mission after Commission was appointed to see that the terms four years’ service £202, raised .to £366 ; after twenty-eight * 

of the ITcnley eluuHO wore complied with, and rtonecsw on after years’ service £306, raised to .£600; after thirty -two ytiara* 

concession was made to meet \he difficulty. The first of tlieso service £460, raised to £700; and after thirty -eight years’ 

coneouHions tesik the form of the Order, read out bv the hon. service £466, raised to .£700. With the fuUest d^ire to do 
member, giving (‘.olonels’ allow'anccs after ten years’ servic.e as justice, he had looked carefully into this matter, and ho had 
full lieutenant-colonel. That Order applied only to the offitx^rs found an absolutely unbroken record of official opinion against 
oi the old East India Company, and was in no sense applicable the claims }>ut forward on behalf of those officers. But he was 
to the officers whose case w^as biought forward by bis hon. desirous, before coming to a final conclusion, to consult an 
friend. In 1866, when tbe present Prime Minister was Secretary authority higher than a Committee of the House of Commons 
of State for India, a further Commihsiou had reported that, — he meant the Military Committee of India, oonsistiug of 
notwithstanding uU tbe concessionN made, the guarautco clause Field -Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Arobib^d .Alison, and 
bad not bcjen fulfilled as regarded the colonels’ allowances to General Gordon ; and he asked them to look into the matter, 

the old officers, and , in despair the Government made a with the result that they bad reported against tbe claims of 

tremendous concession to those officers. In order to have a those officers. It was said that this was a small matter, that 

free hand in future in dealing w ith all these military prob- there were only a few officers concerned ; but if the House 
Icms, on which the security of India depended, it was neces- api>ointed a (yommittee to investigate the conditions under 
sary to buy out all these officers ; and the Government allowed which those officers had enlisted, Uiey would have to enquire 
them to come in to the Staff Corps, and after twelve years’ into the coses not only of those on the effective list, but of 
service to obtain colonels’ allowances without regard to the those who hod retired from the effective list in the belief that 
number on the list. Now liis hon. friend wished to apply the decisions of the Becretaxy of State were final. He would 

those terms to the officers who had joined subsequently 1o ask, Would this claim be granted if it were to apply to Eugliidi 

1858. Every military authority admitted that from the laxity revenues P (Hear, hear.) It seemed to him it was a daiin 
of wording in the Iloiiloy clause the reorganifiation of the that the House could not possibly assent to. At Ibe iiresent 
Indian Army bad cost Injia millions more than would other- moment there was great sympathy with the Indian Govem- 
wise have been necessary ; and Parliament ought to be very ment, and proposals had l^n made from botli sides of the 
careful before adding to the already heavy non-effective House that assistance should be given to the Indian exchemier 
charges of the Indian Armv. As to tl o officers whose ease to enable them to tide over the temporary difficulties against 
had been brought forward by his hon. friend, every one of which they were now contending. He did not think that they 
those officers joined subsequently to the termination of the needed that assistance. He believed the Indian Government 
I>owers of the East India Company. would manage to struggle on, provided they ^ot fair play and 

Mr . Hstwood Johkstonb: li my right hon. friend will were protect^ from motions of .this kind, whioh he was sure 

pardon me, I have the names here of the Directors who wotdd not be moved if they were to apply to the English 

nominated them. taxpayer. (Hoar, hear.) He undertook that there should be 

Lord Gbobob Haioiton said that he thought his hon. a complete lulfilment of any contract or engagement made by 

friend had fallen into error. What occurred was that the the Indian Government in regard to those officers, and he 

whole of the powers of the Board of Directors ceased, and would take care that the Indian Government did not get the 
were transferred to the Secretary of State in Council. But a advantage of any ambiguity of phraseolo^ in those contracts 
certain number of the directors were on the Council, where, or engagements. Therefore, he thought ho had the xigfit to 
however, they no longer acted as directors. So careful were aak the House to protect the Indian Government from this 

Indian Government, that tb^ put under the Henley motion, which he should characterise as one of tlie juost 

clause idl the officers who up to that Ume had beeu nominated unjustifiable that they had ever been aubjeoted to. 

Iw the East India Company, but who had not actually joined Sir Jajkbs Fukottsbon said that, as he had served for smne 
the Servioe. His hon. mend had referred to the Beport of the years in the army, as he had been Undor-Seon^tary feffr India in 

Oommission appointed to enmiiro into tlie terms under which 1866, when the Commission was appointed, and as his services 

those offioers should serve. His hon. friend must know that in the emy in India had given him considerable knowledge of 
that Commission laid down that all these officers come in undw the posHiou and claims of the offioers in quesUon, he desir^ to 
the new conditions. It was idle to pretend now that they did sayafew words on the motion before the ^ouse. No doubt, npon 
not Imow they were ooming in i^er the new conditions, the Paper circulated those officers had a certain case.; but the 
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atatementii made Sa t^boeeBmiremnat read witbilieir context. 
He thoiif t^'Beoondar of tl^e Motton ]iad put Ida case <m too 
high a gromid* B me not neoeaeary to aomiee members 
of the Ooeernment and the suceesBiTe offioiale nrho had bovne 
the nqponeibiUtj of a^niautering the adEalia of India, of 
Imving* fobbed those olSoere. Strong expreadone of that kind 
were only resmM to when there was a weak ease. To say 
that when men obtained places on the Treasury Bench they 
loit tdl sense of right and wrong was ridionlous. At any rate 
he^ havlikg sat on the Treasi^ Bench, had not been sensible of 
having had any such loes. Hof for his part, thought that the 
offlosvs of the md East India Ocimpajiy were treated with great 
Hbcrality. If any esror had been oominitted at all, it was an 
error of liberality. Bat if the letter of the law hold out the 
ptomisa of expectation to those olfioers that they would be 
entitled to the succession of odour’s allowances when they 
had reached tlurty-e%ht years’ service, they ought to havo 
those allDwanoes. He could not get over the statement 
put forward by these officers themselves. They were asked 
whether all appointments now made were to be subject to any 
alteration that might he decided on. His hon. friends who 
moved and seconded the moticm said that that did not cover 
the alterations in the conditions of pay and service generally. 
There was as great an assumption on the one side as on the 
other. He him looked into this question as loag ago as 186C. 
and he thought then, as ho had thought ever since, that it did 
leave the Qevenunent of India free to make such conditions for 
these officers’ services, after they had organised the service of 
the army, as seemed proper to them. Ho did not think a 
fftimd fiicie case had been made out for an enquiiy by Select 
Committee, and a Select Oommitteo of that House ought not 
to bo apiK^tod unless such a primd facie caso was nu^e out. 

(Hear, Wo 

(^eral BxrssniiL said a good many of his constituontK 
believad that a grievance existed. These officers did not wish 
to have their case prejudged ; what they wished was to put the 
matter before an impartial tribunal. The noble lord soemed to 
have jnmi^ to the oonclnsiou that this Commission was going 
to report against him, and talked about the burden wiiich would 
be east on the finances of India. The whole question appeared 
to him to be a very difficult one, and he did not intend to 
enter into It, but what he did contend was that these officers 
were enticed to have their case examined by an impartial and 
entirely unbiassed tribunal. (Hear, hear.) Secretaries of 
State for India hod always taken their advice and been coached 
by officers of a rival corps, the Stafi Corps. They all ^ew 
that these rivalries and jealousies existed in all services, 
in the army, the na^, and even, he was told, in the Church. 
These unf^unate officers could control no votes, but they had 
passed their lives in India and served their country gallantly, 
and therefore he hoped that hon. members would vote for this 
impartial enquiry by a Committee of tbe House of Commons. 

Sir Hkxbt FowziKb said he felt hound to intervene on two 
grounds. He wished to express his entire approval of the 
policy which was being ptirsued by the noble lord, as well as 
his aomiration for the masterly speech which he had addressed 
to the House on that occasion. (Hear, hear.) He must also 
ear a word or two on the speech of the hon. member for Hull, 
who secKinded this motion. He did not think that speech ought 
to pass unnoriced. Ho had always demurred in that House to 
reflections being made on the Government of India, espedally 
when they were groundless. In this country we understood 
the criticisms wlunh opposing poUticol parties passed upon 
each other, and upon Hmuters, with reference to p^y politios. 


the Indian Oannril in WhitshaB-r^lhoor* 
afl involved in the sweeping critlatSBa^ of 
0ir H. Brnmotm Kyso said he m .intoad > mm 
anything of the kind. Hehad lis^med with uUcg 
to the ^ht hon. gentleman. On the ocntra^i he hM 
that the right. hon« gentleman and his noble xBieiia. had OQM 
to a decision whidh thdy believed to be pSileotly afwnfnte* 
He however, honestly took the view that the matter 

should be submitted to an impartial tribunal. „ ^ 

Sir H. Fowusn said ho was quite willing to behave hw 
hon. friend did not intend to convey what he soi^but ha had 
quoted verbatim the words which been used. He demurred 

altogether io the statement that this mattor had been pre- 
judged. He believed it had been investigated by five Seore* 
taries of Stote— the Diiko of Devonshire, Lord Elmberley, 
Lord Cross, the noble lord opposite, and himself. ^ l^e lum. 
member stated that be approaoued this questicm with impar- 
iiality and with a conscienticnis desire to do his duty. Did the 
hon. member suppose that Secretaries of State were incapable 
of impartiality, or wore devoid of couscienoe or regard for 
duty? He did not think the hon. member mewt that, but 
unfortunately ho implied it, and he, therefore, wished to enter 
his protest. After the dear statement of the noble lord, ho 
was not going into the merits ; he would only recall to the 
House what was the crux of the situation, same advto- 
tages were asked for by officers who bad joined the service 
after the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown as 
was granted by the Act of A858 to the old East Indian army 
by the East Indian Government. The hon. and g^anl 
momlier who had just sat down said that there was a rivalry 
between the Staif Corps and other branches of the service, but 
tbeso gentlemen got all that the Staff Corps got, and wwe put 
in precisely the same position. He disagreed totally with the 
construction which hod been put upon the dispatch of 1864, 
but the real point on which the controversy rested was whether 
these officers were entitled under that dispatch to what, with 
all respect to the present Prime Minister, he would venture io 
cull the disastrous concession subsequently made in 1 866, by 
which colonels’ allowances were given to the whole of tlie 
officers who were in the old East India Company’s service. 
His opinion was that if the Indian Government had beeii 
disposed to press the point they might have been able to 
deprive the officers on the general list of any colonels 
allowances, but they had been given im establishment of 18. 
So far as his knowledge extended, he (jonsidered the Indian 
Government liad always treated their sM-^nts with the amplest 
generosity, and he thought they were Treated with special 
liberality in 1882. There had been, he might almost 8a/» a 
dozen enquiiies, and the matter had been fully ^d wirefiujy 
censidered, and if the House appointed a Select Committee to 
enquire further into it, it woula avowedly be a deolarati^ of 
opinion on the part of the House that injustice had been done, 
and thttt the case had not boon properly inresiigated. In the 
event of the Committee reporting in favour of grantiiig theeo 
allowances, the House would find itself in a difficult petition, 
for the Government of India was the ^ole judge of the eba^s 
that were to be imposed on the revenues of I^ia. 
Secretary of State had but one vote in the Council, and 
House bad hy standing orders adapted to the oa^ of East 
Indian expenditure the same rule as existed with reference 
to Imperial expenditure — namely, that no proposal ^uld to 
made for any charge upon the revenues of this ooaow y of o* 
TnfUft. unless it was previously recommfflided by tM 
in other words, hy the Government of the day. He mougnt 


1 i that groundless charges had been irode against ime 
I ment of India with reference to their expramture ; hut it 
• would be a very heavy additional ohwge if this apwioanm 
f ‘ was granted, for the noole lord was quite ngnt m wyingtliat 
■ * they would have to oprii the case of every man whomid retired 
“ - ‘ He thought it would hea serioua thing 

" B deliberate opifliofl of 
the deliberate opinMi 

hands their military offioiala, that if they of five or aix Secretaries of State and weir Oounous, 
, I to an enquiry there was something in the background,}? recommended a charge on the revenues of Into wi^ every 
and that they had jockeyed offioers out of their Just claims, he^r one of those authorities thought ought not w be w ^en 
could only may that that long oatalogne of charges against them, and a bur^n they' should not be oAjM nim w ww. 
responsible Ministers In that House was omv which he waem As far as the mUitary question w^ ooooemed, amwlTWe hem. 


not anxious to see reprinted in the press of India. , He feltj 
Ihort ^ was his duty to enter a strong protest against applying] 
thqt Jangnage to the pment Government or^ to thpif p^de- \ 
fmaWf or to the Government of the Yiecttny of to 


» manWr would not impute to three suOh 
Sir Donald Stewart, fife Archibald Alison, imd General 
any jeakms rivalries, or % derire to do hi|uetiTO to 
themilitaiysoiribe. They wwiH be the fl*at to reoogfl^ 



IK fAMilAKKKf. 




ibdBL Itt thdliftXMolfhelr 

os^ioiliii SeeihB^^ Gknmniieiit 

of aii 4 with a) 1 mj^‘ to iho Hou$o^ Oommont, lie 

tbougM it be m Mag lor the House to tske a 

Steiraidktttlw h desire to leVerse tfe policy Whioh had been 
tliftt the Oote^ueut, both iu India 
bed influence % improper motives, or had 
pieiiiidjtfeid tM ease, hod uot aetea impartially, and had not 
doim "root he bimsell Imew they intended to do, and what the 
Saere^ty Imr India^ speakings ^nite as much for the Opposi* 
tl^ «^e of the House as for his own, said that the Govern- 
ment would always do "-whatever was fair and just to the 
distinguished men who, whether in a civil or military oanaeity, 
had served the Crown in the Government of India. (Cneers.) 

The House divided upon Hr. Hey wood Johnstone^s motion, 
when the figures were !— 

JPor the motion .. .. .. 66 

Against 174 


Majority against 


119 


April 29th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

On the motion of Sir H. H. Fewler a Beturn was granted 
for ** Copy of the Indian Financial Statement for 1897-8, and 
of the proceedings of the Legislative Gounoil of the Governor 
General thereon.*’ 



1^. pABxmi Smyx ) 

whether he proposed to luAka 
of the more distinguished, regiments ^ 
being present in Xoaduu cm tim >ecf 
'Jubilee. 

Captain Baoot ask^ tlm Sedretsiify dt- 
whether any and, if so, what regisjsaots of - 

Infantry wore going to he repres^ited <m. ihie 
celebration of the 60th year of Her Haj6s|y^||^<nei^|^ v ' f % 

Lord Gbobok Haxilton : On tiie oeeasiem el % 

1887, it was decided that the Indian Anpy as a whole lAfPsdd. , 
be represented by 13 offlners of native Cavalry :; 
posed on the present occasion to follow that preeidai^ im tO 
mcrease the number from 13 to 22. To these witt.1lfe, added td. 
native officers representing the Imperial, 
are maintained by the Native States for service Witii the 
regular army in time of war. Any proposal to hfhig house :A 
selection of Native Infantry soldiam and at the Maine ti> 
keep the numbers of the representative detachment wdihht 
reasonable bounds, was held in 1887, and is held aoW, tQ; he 
attended by almost insuperable difficulties. 

These difficulties 1 much regret, for I should have heen gls^ 
tt» have been able to give prominence at Her Hajesiy^'s 
Jubilee to the Native Infantry wHo have on so many oomlons 
done such splendid service for the Empire. 


HOUSE 


Map 6th, 

OF COMMONS. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S OPFICEES* SUPER- 
ANNUATION BILL. 

The East India Company’s Officers’ Superannuation BUI 
was read a third time, and passed. 

April 30th, 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THE PLAGUE. 

Sir Waltkb Fostbk asked the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Indian transport ^^Dilwara,” 
which arrived at Southampton on 6tb April, had had a fatal 
case of plague on board during her voyage : 

Whether the local autboritios found their sanitary powers 
suffioiont to protect the local betilth interests : 

And, wbetiier that was the second occasion within the last 
few moutiis on which the infection of plague on board ship 
bad been successfully dealt with in this country witiioui any 
resort to quarantine detention of vessels and persons. 

Mr. T. W. Russell : A fatal case of plague occurred on 
board the Indian transport ^^Dilwara’* after the vessel bad 
Bombay. The body was buried at sea ; and under the 
recent Venice Convention, only the two actual attendants on 
the sick person were detained at Suez (Moses’ wells), the 
vessel at once passing through the canal in quarantine. On 
leaching ^uthampton on AmU 6 the **Dilwara” was met 
by a m&ical immotor of the Board, who acted in concert with 
the military and local port autiiorities. No further case had 
Dcoumd, and under the excellent arrangements organised by 
the port medical officer itil the 1,236 persons on board were 
allowed to land, and the existing powers were found to be 
lolly suffioi^t to protect all health interests oonoemed. The 
hon. member is quite correct in his assumption. This is the 
second occasion ^thin the last few mouths on which the 
ittleotion ol plague on hoard ship has been sucoessf ally dealt 
with without resort to any quarantine detention of either 
vesaots or persons. (Hear, hear.) 

Map 3rd, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PETmOK. 

East India (Bubonic Plague). — Petition of Nandram 
OidiMas ll«rvndi> lor, alterMto of Plague lAws;^to lie 
npifttihhiyde* 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE ACCOUNTS OFFICE. 

Mr. Hkebebt Robebts asked the Secretary of State Icnr 
India, whetlier his attention had been drawn to the circular, 
dated lltb January, 1897, and issued at the instaiioe of Sir 
James Westland, by the Comptroller-General of India to his 
nine subordumtes, with reference to the apjpcdntment of a 
number of higher classed clerks, at salaries of 60 rupees and 
upwards per month to the Accounts Office : 

And. whether these selections were to be made without 
the test of examination, and from among Europeans and 
Eurasians ; and whether the reason aasignea by the Pinanoe 
Minister for such a step was to prevent tne <^oes being filled 
with Bengalees exclusively. 

Lord Gboroe Hamilton: I have not seen the ciicular 
itself, but I have read the reference to it in the prooeedinga of 
tiie 1 .egislative Council on the 1 3tb and 27^ of Mh^, and the 
orders of Government therein mentioned. 

These orders state that, tiie appointments being probationary, 
there is an opportunity to select for the higher posts either 
graduatufl or others qualified by their education, or oandid^es 
from other branches of the service. It is pointed out that 
promotion from the lower grades is in no way forbidden, but 
that *' by confining the higher appointments too narrowly to 
persons who have entered the service in the lower grades, the 
very classes of natives among whom the best and nmst 
competent offioers are likely to be found are excluded.” 


May lOfA, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

On the motion of Mr. Hebbebt Bobbins, a ” Return was 
granted showing the Charges of the Eodotiastical Establish- 
ment in India, for the year 1895-6 on account of the Church 
of England, Church oi Scotland, Church of Rome, and« other 
Ohurches ; and showing aalar ae ppsal^ in the several Fl:o- 
vinces of British India, what phyments are made at stations 
(a) where there are European tooops, and (b) where there are 
no Eurq;iean troops.” 

XEHS VAGABIBS Of “POLmOja AOfcmi." 

Mr.fPxGKBBaoinL asked ;the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been drawn to the indignities 
aliaaed to have been indietad on . fhM widow of the Kawalh of 
Baahanpnr tfaroiuiid^ the poilitioal ag&t, Major Lyde, under 


189?. 


u nri>i4 nr flBLiAiiEir'l!. 


whose ordp the were reiPoyed fnm the zenima, the 

Beffam’s iulowaiiooB stopped, her iewele and wardrobe seiaed, 
ana propertiy aaaigaed to her by the will Of the Nawab taken 
awy : 

Whether he was aware that, nnder the pretext of seonring 
hidden treaanreil, the palace had been rudely rifled two or 
three times, the last oooasion being so recently as the 16th 

ifl treasure had been found at palace, was he satisfied 
that it belonged to the State, and not to the estate of the late 
Kawab, to be applied for purposes designated in his will : 

And, could copies of the reports of the political agent, and 
of the memorial presented by the Begum to the Bombay 
Ooreroment, 1)0 laid upon the Table, together with such replies 
aa Lord Stmdhurst’s Government might have recorded in 
reference to these transaotions. 

Lord Gaonoa Haiultom : I am aware of the cirouinatances 
to which the hon. member’s question relates. Ihe abject of 
the measures which have been taken was iu prevent the mis- 
appropriation of propert;y which belongs to the Stale of 
wdhanpur, and I am advised that the Goverment of Bombay 
is satisfy that the property thus recovered is State property, 
with the ezoeption of oerte^ articles which, as soon as tliey 
were proved to belong to the Hindu widow of the late Nawab, 
were at onee restored to hor. 1 have no reason to believe that 
any harsh or offensive measures were empluyed. When the 
ooirespondeuoe relating to this matter is complete, I w^ill 
consider whether it can be laid on the Table of the House. 


Map 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY’S OFFICERS’ SUPER- 
ANNUATION BILL. 

The Eabl of Onslow moved the Second Reading of the 
East India Company’s Offloers’ Supenimiuatian Bill, the 
object of which is to set at rest oertoiu doubts which have 
aruMm as to the powers of the Secretary of State with regard 
to officers who were originally upon the OHtablihhment of the 
East India Company, and have now, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, been transforr^ to the control of the Secretary of Slate 
for India in Council. There were, he said, only 12 of them 
still surviving. 

The Bill was read a second time. 

REGULAR AND ELDERS’ WIDOWS’ FUNDS BILL. 

The EabIi of Onslow, in moving the Second Reading of the 
Regular and Elders’ Widows’ PWds Bill, said this, again, 
was a BUI to set at rest certain legal doubts respecting the 
vesting in the Seoretaiy of State the surplus funds belcuiging 
to this institution. By actuarial calculation it had been dis- 
e^ered that the assets wore considerably iu excess of tlie 
liabilities, and, as the object of the fund would in the course of 
a very short time come to an end, it was deemed advisable 
titiat whatever might be left over should be vested in the 
Secretary of State, instead of iu the bands of trustees who were 
under legal disability from transferring them to any other 
person. 

The BUI was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Singh, Gopal, — Petition of Gopal Singh, for redress of 
grievances : to lie upon the Table. 

TdB IKOIAN BUDGET -PAPJSBS PEE8ENTED. 

East India (Finance and Revenue Accounts). — Copy 
presented,'— of iWnoe and Revenue Aooounts of the Govem- 
meut of India for 1896-6 [by Act] : to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Home Accounts). --'Copy presented,— of Homo 
Aooounts of the Governmsnit of India T^y Aotl to lie upon the 
Thble. L / j 

EXCHANGE CO^IPBNSATION ” ALLOWANCE. 

Sir SsneouB Kino asked the Secretary of Staite for India, 


whether he was yet in a position to announce the dcdslon of 
the Government of India in regard to the various questioiui 
stUI pending in respect of exchange oompensaiiou. 

Lord Gnobob HAXii/roN : Exchange compensation ikautho- 
rised lor Europeans appointed in !&iglan^ and for ^Ificers 
appointed as Europeans in India to offices in which Europim 
qualifications are held to be indispensable, or to services and 
departments in which a proportion of Eurojmans is held by the 
Gbverument of India to he mdispensahle. The Government of 
India are now ouusidertng the rules which must be issued iu 
order to carry into effect this decision of the Seorelacy of State 
in CouncU. 

PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Sir WiLLiASc Wnddkbbxjbn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he would state what had been done with 
reference to a memorial on the subject of the preservation of 
ancient monuments iu India, wbiob was presented to the 
Secretary of State for India on tbo ISfeh July, 1894, on iMibalf 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, the Soidety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
and the Royal Arol>8»ologioal Institute ; 

And, whether he woiUd lay upon the Table of the House 
the correspondence which had taken place regarding that 
memorial . 

Lord Gvoroe TIamilton The inomorial cited in the hon. 
baronet’s question was forwarded in April, 1894, to the Govern- 
ment of India for their couHideratiun. I am not aware what 
measures, if any, the Government of India have taken iu 
consequouce of the HUggestions which it oontuius, but I will 
enquire, and will communicate the result to the hon. member. 
At present the correspondence cannot be regarded as complete, 
but, when it is so, I will consider whetljor papers can be laid 
on the Table. 

SUGGESPED REDUCTION OF THE SALT-TAX. 

Sir William WRnnEEutJBN asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whetlier he was aware that there was a very general 
feeling in India that the high duty ou salt should be reduced 
for tliis year at least, in view of the sufferings of the poorer 
classes from famine, loss of revenue caused thereby being 
included in the cost of famine relief : 

Whether he was aware that such reduction oonli bo effected 
by an executive order of the Government of India : 

And, whether he would direct the Gk>vommeut of India to 
issue such on order. 

Lord G. Hamilton : T am not aware that there is any 
general feeling in India that the salt dut^ should be reduced 
tor one year. X may, on the contrary, point out that any such 
limitation of tbo period of reduction would be praotioafly im- 
possible, because, if an abatement for one year only were 
announced enough salt for consumption during a very much 
longer period would uudoubt.edly be drawn out of bond or 
otherwise passed into stock within the year. The price of salt 
is now, for the majority of the people of India, lower than it 
was 20, 80 or 40 years ago, and me iuoidenoo of the duty is 
about 4}d. per head per annum. In these ciroumstances, 
although I feel most deeply for the safferings which a large 
number of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects have been and are 
undergoing, I do not propose to issue any orders with regard 
to the salt dnty. 

“EXCHANGE COMPENSATION” ALLOWANCE. 

Sir Wjjjm WNDPBBBTnur asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether the Viceroy of India, the Ciovemors and 
Lieutenant-Governors of Presidencies and Provinces, and 
members of the different councils drew Exchange compensa- 
tion allowance in addition to tlieir salaries; whether the 
salaries of some of them were not fixed in rupees by Statute ; 
and whether the grant of the allowance taken without 
statutoiy amendment was legal : 

And, whether it was a fact that the allowance was granted 
to such European officers as made no remittances to E^land ; 
and, if so, on what grounds. 

Zrfofd Gbobob Hamilton: Exchange compensation has 
hitherto been drawn by all the EuroMn officers in India who 
are entitled to H under the regulanons. Among these are 
about 40 officers whose salaries are fixed in rupees ^uifder 
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mS. doii1>t8 have l^ean inSn$& Anther, in tbeir oftne, 
tlw «mpeiiMi%iiL thOMrfc oMucms^ equiMlei loAy tt€ft 
iWiffiftgBy £D^at OpiihoM cm tlia4; {>dikit dUEEer, and tbo 
matter is now nndor my oonaldorotion with a viow ci obtainmg 
totiher adviion. 

T!tef alkunmoe is intended to proteiH. Karoj^n 
ofiteeni in India agidimt an ozoeMive dem^atiou of their 
em^lomente iy iiko Iddl in ezahange, and is confined hy the 
mgnlations to those oteasmwiiihdiiUiatnleainmiiouAlyHfieeted 
hy it ; Imt it is not thought neoessa^ or advisable to make any 
motel enqilhy into the private droumstaneoH of individual 
Wears. 


May 14ifA. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

THE HEALTH OF BKITISH TKOOPft IN INDIA. 

The EaitL of DxnnuvaN rose to ca]] attention to the igovaleiKK* 
of contagious dimases in her Majosty's Army, ospeciully in 
India, and to move, <*That, in view of the Itcpori of the 
Departmental Committee of the India Oifico of February 20, 
1897, it is, in the oinnion of thin Honse, urgently neeewiiarj^ 
that an enquiry bo made into tbo efiect of sueb diseuMoH upon 
the forces of the Crown, the civil population, and the native 
ineee within her Majesty’s dominions, and into the iiHlure and 
results of the measuren which are or hu>o boon in force in this 
and other conntricH for the iiroveiitiim of such disoaseB.*’ He 
ol>H(*rved that the report which Imd boon issued by the Dopari- 
incnial Comnuttee made it uxinoochsary f(»r him to go in 
great detail into Hun'ent facts and HtatisticH, but it opened 
up a very muoli huger asptyt of tlm whoh* i«Jse, because it 
referred not only to the reaction of the diseaHO upim her 
MajiMsty’a troops in Jndia, hut also to the reaction and its 
off cots up(iu tho -^holc population at home. While he most 
heartily approved and applauded wluit the (lovemmcnt 
liad done, he <‘ould not rotmcientiously say he believed that 
any mOHMires which might he taken by flic Indian (lovemment 
Hut»je< t to tho limitations which weie laid down m the doKpateb 
the Secretary of Stiito would prove efficacious in dealing 
with til is rml, which wan so detrimental to the strength of the 
.irtiiy in India and ho dangennis to the health of tlie whole 
community at home. In 1887 the adinisaions to Inispitid from 
venereal diseases were 362 per 1,000. In 1896 they had risen 
to 537 per 1,000. That was to say, that during those eight 
yours the proportioii of men on the sick list owing to tbijoe 
consea bad increased at the rate of 48 por cent., and more than 
half the total numlier of the forces in India bad bcon aifocted 
by tbo diseases, Tbo report of the Committee stated that in 
1896, 46 por 1,000, or, altogether, 3,200 men, out of a total 
force of 71,031, wore constantly in hospital from this cansi^ 
These wore terribly high figures ; but, bad as tJiey were, they 
did not, as the report showed, by any means reprosout tho 
actual inefficiency, for there wore ('uses which, Ixung treated 
outside the hospital, did not come into tho ret urns at all. 
There were men treated for diseases of another character 
which were either induced or greatly aggravated by venereal 
disease, and nniubers of men were disiharged from hospital 
fts outed who were yet totally unfit for active service. Among 
6,622 men detaileu for field Horvii^e with the Dhitral relief 
force, 462, or nearly 8 per cent., hod to be rejected for voTierivil 
dissnse, a^ 279 more, or an additional 4} per oent., had to be 
tnuBslerred from field hospitals to the base from the same 
cause. Cidonlating on that basis, they were face to face with 
rim appalHng fact that out of a force of 70,000 men, no loss 
thou 9^000, or 13 per oent, of the whole, were unfit for active 
service owi^ to a cause wbioh, to a great extent at any rate, 
whs A preventable oause. (Hear, hear.) Putting aside 
altogether their duty as a civilised oountiy, putting aside 
whm he thought was their duty aa a humane nation acting 
^Wiriitei the spirit of the religion they professed, putting aride 
also the protective duty that Parliament owed to the whole 
coeaintmlty , and looldng at the matter purely from a oommeroial 
point of view as a mere question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, it was nsefeotly plain that if efficacious steps could bo 
tekoia to eheoK tho ravages of this disease there would be a 
greater gain to the efficiency of the army than thcro would be 
by the increase to the army that the Legislature hod recently 
fumottened, The knowledge of the previ&nce of these diseases 
had a most detritnenta) e9?eot on recruHing. Not only hod the 


diseases imn-eased enormously ip qaanttl^, but they had' 
increased enormously ifi vimlenoe. Igi tWT there 

The returns for UuSoweSi that, emt of d Mffi ^ 
in India, 6,421 had been in ho^Ual iopr iteete— ^ n, ,^ 

dtiriiig the term of thoir Indian aerate, and jgohm 
more wero sufiering from the same diseate'wm’ h* 
treated in hospital for it. The offirials at Netlter dl 
never hud there been so many cases of seormdafy . 

the hospital, nor of so bad a type. Oonsidte ttte cSate wt 
teat must have upon the civil population at home* Oat af 


13,000 men who retumod from India ovoiw jrsar> 3i|d4Q , 
impregnated with this terrible and fatal ^asCjr m a tuty 
small praportion were married. They become fteaorimd ifi w 
j^pulation at home ; they married, and in many Ctelte they 
transmitted the disease to thoir innocent o4spril)g, The 
pivsent condition of the army in India was thfraoite a Mtet 
and glowing sotiroe of danger to the whole oommtkttitiy^ aijlli^ 
inHuenoo whicli it was liable to exercise on tlio whole p * 
was tme of the gravest aspects of the whole question, 
the aiientioii not Only of Parliament, but of the whole i 
The gravity of the disease had always been known ; the 1 . 
College of Physh'inuH, among other authorities, desodhSag it 
as * * nno of the mostfSorious, msidions, aud lofiAg of aQ the 
contagious diseases that ailliet humanity.” A constant Stream 
of men was being ponrod into the popuiaticn and absoriiod by 
it, convoying tlie most j^rHistont and the most virulent poison 
known into the blood of tec people. As to the army general^, 
ho maintained that tee figures were not oredUtible to ua. Jn 
round numbers, teo figures per 1,000 were-^in (termany 27, 
FrHQce 44, lluhsia 43, Austria 66, Italy 71, and Britite troops 
in tho Ignited Kingdom 204. Various measures had been 
enforced both at homo and in India to deal with the evil. He 
admitted that the prevoutive and sanitiuy measuren adopted in 
India had boon more or less a partial failure, because te^ had 
disappointed those who had eiq>eoted better results. But the 
fiiuHi's of tee partial faihtro were the uhauge to the short 
fsirrvif‘e Hystom, width sent into India a very large number of 
very young and iuoxporicmxri men; tlie creation of camps 
of exorciHc , and the greater moverotmt of troops through* 
out tho country. Wiien tee men were in the caiitomuentH 
they weru iufiuenood by the rogulationa in furoe , when they 
were uhsout irom tho cantenmonts they were not so infiueuced , 
and it would be found teat disease inoreaHed whenever 
large numbers of men wore absent Srom tee cantenmmits aud 
detireased when they wore within tho sphere of iniluenee of 

S ruiootivo and «<anitary moosuros. Strong prosumptivo evi- 
onoe on that point woh made conclusive by tee enormous In** 
cn-inc in fiisiMso and the incroasu in its severity sinoe teo 
Jndiiin (xovcrnnu nt were obligc<l, owing to a most lamentable 
resolution cf the Legislaluro (cheers), to abolish the rega1a*p 
tions. That view was borne nut by all tbo authorities most 
compotemt to judgo. Au experiment was made by the IndlUu 
Oovemmont in 1884. They closed some hospitals to see what 
the result would be : and in 1H86 it was reported that the 
experimental 010 * 401*0 had roHulted in ”sach an enormous and 
proijrrossivc itioroaso in the provalonco of disease that the 
military anteorithw uoxisidered it absolutely esseUthd to the 
officienoy of the troops Htationed in the cantonments oonqeimed 
teat teo Is>ck hospitals should be speedily re-opened and the 
preventive rules ugaiti enforced.” The Army oanitaiy Omu- 
mis^iou reported not many yciU's ago rather adversely to the 
regnlatiouH. but now they said, ** We have now proof that 
the measui’os heretofore adopted in India, impojrieoriy admin- 
istered 08 tliey often were, uevorteeless eXevoited o very 
MunaiUo inlluoiiot* in cheeking incroaso in the number of Brituui 
suldiorK odnuttod into hosx>itai for vonereal ditease and in miti- 
gating the severity of tho disease itseU.” After iudloatiug 
that both in this v^ountry and in India regulations and sanitary 
measures had proved most k^nefinial, he stated that there was 
an A<it in force iu India dealing with other contagious diseases 
like typhoid, cludera, and raoair-pox ; but, owing to the reselu- 
tiou ox the House of Commons, this particular m&Bm was not 
allowed to come under tee operation of tho sanitary rules. 
This disease was made a privileged ffiteAso (sheers), and 
allowed to contract itself out of tee Aot. He wan glad to say 
teat tee (toverument had relieved the country of that gro*(s 
slur ou its iKUnmou soneo and humanity. (Hear, hear.) At 
any rate, this disease was placed in the auiie category ug all 
other contagious diseases. Bui h^dhl not see how it was 
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possible for A medioel c3«iBoer to obiciin credible teaMmofty of 
disenae in ibii inetanoe. He inideied on tbe neoewdl^ of 
medical egteamation if ,, any G0eofciv« action was to be taken, 
and aaid be idxonld be peneCtly content if tbe Xtidian (^Tem- 
ment bad n free band in the matter. The other day the 
Dommittee of the InetitQto of PubUc Health, under the cliair- 
manahip of Lord Playfair, were preparing a oougratuU- 
tory adCfresB to her Hajealy on the great progress made in 
matters of pu^o health during her rei^. A great advance 
had Indeed bem made exoeepi in one particular, and was it not 
a scandalous tbii^, an iniquitous tbing» that if they wished to 
oongratnlate the Sovereign they must either wilfully shut their 
eyes to the existence of a terriole evil or they must admit that 
never during her reira bad her forces hwm so decimated by 
disesae and never bad tbe country boon in such dunger from 
tbe same cause ? (CSbeers.) That was due to the action of 
PatUament in deference to a genuine but a very mistaken 
opinion. (Cheers.) He oould not understand why all people 
|po recOgidaed the danger of pouring a poison of this kind 
into the mood of the nation oomd not unite in thoir efforts to 
cleanse the blood of tbe Army and to purge tbe blood of the 
nation, and to remove so great a scandal from us as a civilised 
State. As practical men they bad to deal with men as 
they were, and not as they ought to bo. If the time came 
when mor^ foroe was sufficiently strong to enable men, at tbe 
age when instincts were strongest and tbe will pc»wor 
weakest, suooessfully to resist one of tbe most dominating of 
human mstincts, then there would be no need for sanitation. 
But, while we did everything possible to bring that time about, 
it surely behoved us nieanwhUe to do what could legitimately 
be done to save these men and the whole nation from the 
cflects of acts which might be immoral and improper. (Hear, 
hear.) There were many matters in connexi^m with this 
subject on which information was needed. Whether the 
^neral sanitary law in India could be mode more effective ; 
we general ana local amount and cbaracter of tlio discfise in 
India; the re^latioua enforced in other countrieH and the 
colonies, espeoudly where they had dealings with native rac^; 
all these wciu questions about which information was difScult 
to obtain. He did not know where ho should go to loom 
what effect wo had had upon the native races with which we 
bad come into ooutaot. lhat subject had never been much 
notioed, but it ought to be ; because, though wt; might have a 
perfect right to omonise and extend our possossions, wc could 
not have any moral right to plant ah ngside the flog the seeds 
of an insidious and terrible disease. (Hear, bear.) Public 
opinion needed instruction, though, thunk God ! it had greatly 
changed on this matter. The great moss of opinion in tbe 
country was beginning j;o realise the gravity of the evil, and 
the sinfulness of inacuon. Tbe HepartmenUi (.Committee i ad 
performed a most admirable work in bringing together in un 
acoeseiblo form the immenKO amount of information which was 
before diffused and difficult to obtain ; and he thought that an 
investigation and report of a similar character, but more 
extensive, would bo the best fonn of enquiry to hold. Nearly 
aU that was wanted oould be obtained from tbe thi'ee Depart- 
ments most conceituid — the War Office, the Colonial Office, 
aPd tbe India Office ; but the information must be collated, 
weeded, examined, and brought into aooessiblo shape, so that 
those who wished to instruct themselves on this great national 
matter should have facilities for doing so. (Hear, hear.) He 
was rather puzzled to know what to do in respect to tbe 
amendment whi<dL was to be moved. Tlieoretically, he 
entirely agreed with it ; but be did not see how it wmh practic- 
able. But perhaps if the House agree<l to his motion and 
refused to aooept the amendment, they might put themselves 
in a position which would be capable of misconstruction. In 
some quarters his motion had b^ misoonstrued as a^dilati>ry 
motion ; but nothing was further item his intentions. He 
asked for an enquiry because he thought information was 
greatly needed to educate public opinion. He entirely 
applauded her Hajesty's Govomment for tlie steps which they 
had taken ; but he feared that they would not prove effectual, 
and thkt their oompwrative.laTlure would be used as an argu- 
ment against, any regulations. He looked upon this as a 
matter of great national moment. (Cheers.) It was not a 
questiou par^. (Hear, hear.) He would support any 
Government which attempted to deal effioaoiously wi(.h this 
great evil ; and he was certain that the great hull^f, of common- 
setise (pillion in the country would suslaiu this qr any Goveni- 
in^nt in ^ tvjfsolttte attehipt to check ilie ravages of an evil 


which was se detrimental to her Majesty^s forces mid so 
dangerous to the whole population, and whioh wee a scandal 
to this country as a great pecple and a civilised ndtimi 


Lord ttOBBBim OF KaimABAB said i Tbe subject brought for- 
ward by the noble lord is ono which nobody would 'WiBi]i^ 
discuss in public if he could oonsoientiously avoid doing so, 
and I hare been most reluctant to take pi^ in this d^te. 
But, my lords, I recognise se strongly the necessity for meesures 
being adopted to arrest the progress of a great and growing 
evil — an evil which is sapping me strength of out army and 
paralysing many of our best troops— that 1 feel I should he 
wanting in my duty to my oountiy and the swvioe to which I 
havo the honour to belong, were 1 to shrink from speaking 
plainly or neglec‘.t to do whatover lies in my power to make my 
countrymen understand the culpability of permitting to con- 
tinue unobeokod a horrible disease, so far-reaching in its 
results that it threatens seriously to injure the health and 
physique of a hirge proportion of the population of the United 
Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) I do not propose to take up your 
lord^ips* time by giving detailed statistics of the disastrous 
effects of ibis disease ujion the British troops in India ; the 
proceedings of the committee presided over by the Under- 
Seorotar}* of State for India show how appalling these effects 
are. I wish merely to draw your attention, my lords, to two 
facts which completely. I think, prove the fallacy of the 
assertion that contagious disease in India has not increased 
sin<‘>e the abolition of the Coiitagious Diseases Acts, and clearly 
demonstrate the necessity for action being taken without dolry 
to preserve the health and efficiency of British soldiers serving 
in our Kastem Empire. One of the facts, my lords, which 1 
would bring to your notice is the extraordinary number of men 
now being invalided from India, suffering from the effects of 
this loatlisrmie disease, as compared with the numbers invalided 
from the same oauso when the OrmtagiouM Diseases Act. a'as in 
force. In the statement which I hold in my hand the coin- 
parisoji is made out fur 1870 and 1880, the two years imme- 
diately preceding the relaxation of the regulations framed 
imdcr the Contagious Diseases Act, and for 1804 and 1895, the 
two latest, years for which returns are available. In 1879 and 
1880 the number of British soldiers in India (exclusive ot 
those on service in Afghanisten) wore res]>eotivoly 49, •'’>07 and 
.50,136. During these two years only 126, or less th»n *13 
per oeni., were Invalided to England on m^'ount of this special 
disease. In 1694 and 1895 the number of British soldiers in 
India were respectively 70,983 and 68,331, of whom a total of 
no loss than 648, or nearly *5 per cent., were sent home from 
this same cause. In other words, the proporfion of men in- 
valided during the latter period on accoTint ot this disease was 
more than four times as great as it was when the Conhigious 
Diseases Act w^as in force. (Hear, hear.) The other fact, my 
lords, to which I would draw your attention is the number of 
British soldiers who wore found unfit to do their duty during 
the short time the Qiitral expeditionaxy force was employed 
in 1895. That force consisted, in round numbers, of 6,000 
British and 11,000 native soldiers. The troops selected were 
all medically examined before the expedition started, and 
abont 8 per cent, of Uie British soldiers were weeded out as 
' unfit for service on account of this most horrible form of con- 
tagious disease. The force crossed the frontier on April 3, and 
by July 31, less than four months, 957 British ana only 294 
native soldiers had been sent back sick to India. And Lieut. - 
General Sir Robert Low. commanding the force, reported that 
this enormous excess of British soldiers was entirely dm to con- 
tagious disease, not disease contracted locolty, for the condition 
of affairs rendered that an impossibili^, but tho old disease 
breaking out afresh in oonsequenoe of the hardships and priva- 
tions of a four months* campaign. In all other rospeots the 
British were as healthy as the native soldiers ; so, taking the 
niimbor of natives sent back as normal, the proportlicm of 
British should have been 160, instead of 957. Or, to put it in 
plainer language, 797 men, more than 13 per cent, of the 
British tnuqis engaged^ were rendered unfit for thf^duty as 
soldiers-, and ihendore a useless expense to the State, mmi 
what the majority Of our medical officers call preventable 
disease. These figures, and those given in Lora Onriotv^ii 
report, alarmiog as, I think, my lords, you must oonsiderihem, 
for they show ihat oUe-foui^ of the 70,000 soldiers ssrvl^ in 
India are unable to take the field from contagious disease and 
its oonsequout disabilities cannot be gaiuiiMid. And they 
further prove how laUadous is the argument urged hy the 
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ojlpaimtA iJi the Oontagicms Dioeasei Act, that the proteotlTe 
iPmlailei^ that Act failed to aitlgafe Ihe evil 

nfikh cCAieed them to be iatrodiiCed^ I know, my lords, that 
those regolatioiui did Aot work all the good that was hoped 
lof, hat this was not the fault of the regulatlooB, but of the 
half-lTeBited manner in whioh they were applied* ^ apntheti- 
oally wore they bcoaght into force that, although the Canton- 
ment Act whimi legaiiiied the Tegulataons was passed in ISCi, 
it, was not untH 1869, dve years later, that ITort William and 
its oavirons were protected, although this is certainly the 
statioii most in need of preoautionory measures on account of 
its Immediate proximity to the oiiy of Calcutta. Up to the 
last, 12 military stations in Bengal were left unprotected, and 
at thm of those stations in 1879 the number of admissions to 
hospital from oontagioua disease actually rose to upwards of 
700 pear 1,000 men. I think, my lords, you must agree with 
me tJmt it speaks well for the beuefiuial results of tlie Act that, 
notwithstanding these astounding figuins were included in the 
total nt^bar of registered oases during the year, the proportion 
of men invalided was, as I have already shown, nearly four times 
greater in 1894 and 1895 than it was in 1870 and 1880. The 
truth is, my lords, the Contagious Diseases Act was never 
given a fair trial in India. It was not believed in by the 
authority responsible to the Government of India for its being 
properly carried out, and, in consequence, no attempt was ever 
maae to investigate the working of tlic Act or to a£ccrtain 
what cases of disease ware contracted within the area to which 
the Act applied, and what cases. were contracted outside ^at 
area ; so that, even if every station in India had been brought 
within the scope of the Act, the good really done by the Act 
could not have been ooxrsctly appreciated from the figurea 
famished by the sanitary commissioner. Tables prepared 
from such ^unreliable were bound to bring the Ant into 
disrepute, ^d to strengthen the arfmments of those who were, 
and aro still, opposed to its introduction. Then, again, my 
lords, the Act was administered in some places with zeal and 
intelligenoe by medical officers, in others it was carried on in a 
very perfuiictoiy manner. When visiting Lock hospitals I 
invariably found that success was oonriplete when the medical 
officer in charge took an iutereat in his work and satisfied 
himself that those who come for treatment were properly 
looked after. The disease under such auspices dimini^iea 
rapidly, and at one ststirm, where it had been extremely 
prevalent, it was almost entirely stamped out owing to the 
exertions of the medical officer, I am well awaie, my lords, 
that those who are opj>osed to the enforcement of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Aclf contend that direct interference is adverse 
to morality, and that, in all justice, the sinner should be 
allowed to reap the punislimcnt of his sin. Although to my 
mind this is not a very Christian doctrine, I can imdcrstaml 
and respect the horror of wrong-doing of wlncdi it is the out- 
oomo, provided the ponishniont could ho confined to the sinner 
himseli ; but what 1 cannot understand is how any one can 
think it right to take no measures to prevent tho spread of an 
evil which involves disease and misexy on innocent women 
and children, and which must seriously injure equally 
innocent generations in tlm future. In my opinion it is us 
or worse than it nrould bo to allow a mad dog to 
bite as many people as he felt inoUned, or to permit h 
person known to have smallpox or diphtheria to mix 
treely with people in health. 1 say worse, because the 
evil in such cases might, at aU events, he limited to those 
bitten or infeoted; while, in the other, it is impossible to 


W6 must not lose sight of the fact that, year by year, several 
l^usand young men— mere boys, indeed — freed from all moral 
restrict, arrive in India and aro at once subject to great and 
peeulxar temptatUms. l*or many months of the year they are 
neoessarUy Irept within barracks from sunrise to sunset, only 
to emorge when darkness, which comes on so rapidly in tho 
]9Saiitv inhibits anything in the shape of such heiuthy recrea- 
tion as ont-door gimoa, A great deal has been done of late 
years hy the Government of India to enable tine men to amuse 


our inildiers and to reduce crime, espedaiiy drunkenness, but they 
seem to have had, I regret to say, out Httle efiOot 4n preventing 
eontagions whioh, though it might have assumed still 


more gigantio propo^ons had these ei9mlAf<<attM^ 

^n j^viM, has, .ttotwitihs ito d ^g ^ hai r 

will peroei^ jr^^iord Qnid^'S*bSaSSieV . , 
and more direct measures should noW 'hjl '' * a i Warted\fat;>;^^ 
disease under eonsideratiou ong^ to he 
eontagions diseases are treated. It k even moi^ essenm 
preoautiouary measures should be ad(mteAin lp|^ard tO;H 
to any other disease, for, as stated In the repoit of the 
College of Bhysioiiias, dated March 23 last» ^ the ocn»m&dal 
lorn of the disease is one of the most sericun^ fnslilietSi iM 
lasting of all the contagious diseases that eiSot humna%.’^* 
When it is prevalent there idiould he periodical auamtealfetfs 
of all unmarried soldiers during their first period of oeirvks, 
and of older soldiers, if thought neoessary, and «i^ iOlrin^- 
ment of the order requiring men to x^ort themsehree on the 
first sign of becoming affected sbouldr be severe)^ punished. 
There ought to be no doubt as to the intention of tkeee orders 
in the Army RegnlationB, but 1 am afraid that they are nOw 
frequently lost sight of and the importanoe of striotly en<* 
forcing them not thoroughly aj>preoiated. With teffm io 
women, I would leave the matter in the hands of the Goran- 
ment of India, on the distinct understanding, os stated in the 
Secretary of State’s despatch, that ** there must be nothing 
which can he representeu as an enconragemeot to vice.” In, 
the interests of morality, and to protect, as far as possibla, 
young soldiers from temptation, women professionally belonging 
to a certain olat>s should be forbidden to reside in regimmital 
ba/iaars or follow regiments on the line of march. And In 
every military station all women, professional or otherwise, 
known to have communicated disease to a soldier, should 
he obliged to submit to medical treatment and subsequent 
periodical examinations, or to quit the station and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Each case of expulsion riionld be 
carried out in commnnication with the local civil authorities, 
who will, I trust, be empowered to take such further action as 
may be considered necessary for the protection of the«ominunity 
at large. To limit the Ountagious Diseases Act (or whatever 
regulations the Government of India may think proper to 
introduce) to cantonments and to exclude the nei^bouring 
ciiies and towns would, in my opinion, be altogether insuffi- 
cient, and would certainly not get at the root of the evil. 
There must, of course, he some punishment, such as fine or 
imprisonment, for disobedience of orders, but my belief is that 
it would seldom have to be enforced if tho women ore kindly 
treated in Gie Government hospitals. The employment of 
women as coolies in tho construction and repairs of bamdks 
should be discouraged, but where this kind of labour ig un- 
iivoidable special precautions should he taken hy means of 
(ivil and regimeuial j^olice. These are surely only reasonable 
preventive measures, in tho enforcement of wnibh thwo should 
tie little difficulty, for tho calling of every person in a oanton- 
inont in India is well known. IJoundaiy pillars mark off -tho 
space set apart for the soldiers* barracks, parade ground, and 
officers* quarters, and within these limits, at any rate, it is our 
bounden duty to protect the health of our soldiers, who, w© 
must remember, are cut off from tlie pleasures and enjoyments 
of home life, and sre compelled to live' as single men for a 
certain number of years. If tliere is reason to that 

the disease is contracted outside the cantonment limits, the 
com\try round should bo put out of bounds and the number of 
men on duty ss regimental police should be increased untd 
matters improve. I have myself found this an effbctiTe way 
of riieoking the spread of this terrible scourge. I briieve that 
much valuable assistance might be afloiraed by military 
I’lmplains if they would interest themselves in the matter. An 
excellent exanrolo has been set by the Kov. Jk»hn Orauford, a 
Dreshyterian clergyman at Meerut, who, a few years a^, 
fstabMied a ** Purity Society*' at that statloh lor the benefit 
of soldiers, many of whom joined it, with the hapfdest results 
both as regardfs health and oonduat. Somethinjf also might 
be gained by warping young and inexperienced soldiers, on 
first arrival m India, cu tha aggravated effeets of imnkorality 
in such a climate, and its appalung results, as can be seen at 
Netley Hospital. 1 am oortain, too, that medical officers 
would be able to do a groat deal towards the dAsired end if 
they yme brought into emser communication with troops than 
they are at present. (Hear, hear.) They never now see or know 
the men as they did formerly, except those who oome to them 
for treatment in hospital ; and the qprdial Intercourse wMch 
used to eodst betwemi the combatant and tnedioal officers, and 
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If whiifh was so oondadvd l?o lellowship and tlia gcme^ 
healtli of the (ebeero), in, onfortoiaiiJtehr^ # ci the 
past. I W httdsi I have mt wpeam, yota* (CMee of 
“No/*) e*(mao for taldbag up eo y^ time w 

that tim eimi^oy of utniy aud the mom and material 
wdl^beiug, the soldiiera I love 00 well are at etaao. I beg 
you, to give thia paiuifiil eubjeat your moat careful 

and X eameiiUy hope that the Brltieh public 
mag ho jiadttoed to look upon it from a wia© and prudent, as 
well horn a merciful and Ohiiatian* point of view. (Cbeere.) 

l%e'Ait^xsiiov.ov Caktubbusy : X am gjrateful to tho noble 
earl and the gallant general for th^ way in which they have 
hanoM what m unqueationably a very difficult subject. I do 
n<)i tmah; it can be denied that the di^ase and its effects have 
ccuhe to auoh a pohit that it ia imoaeible to retoc a tlmrough 
criqidiy into the whole matter. J: do not think it is pcwsible to 
T)^ the paperawhioh have been distributed to members of 
«jf fhfa House without feeling that it is the imperative duty of 
the liOghdature to look into the matter and see what oujght to 
ho done. (Hear, hear.) I think there is one class of con- 
sidexatfon which has not received full attention in either of 
the speeches we have listened to ; it is quite certain that you 
cannot to the root of bui:& an evil as this without giving a 
very large part of your attention to the moral side of the 
whole quesSon. 'iPie old regulations were objected to, and 
not a moment too soon, because they unquestionably bad 
the efi^t ai giving the impression to the soldiers that 
the sin in wm<di they were indulging was not any- 
th^g simj wrong in itself, and that it was the business 
mid .purpose of the Government not to stamp the sin as an 
evil, out only to stop tho efleots of it. I do not think there 
oan be any doubt that that was the only impression which 
could be made upon tlic soldiers at the time when it was the 
custom to provide for the indulgence of this sin by special 
et^blishments. It was a long time ago, but there still re- 
mams the tmcfoo kind <id impression. The authorities should 
make it ve:^ clear jt^t they look upon this kind of indulgence 
as a very eml which is to be condemned by every good 
by every good soldier. If you can ebange the tone 
of the army in that respect, you will have done something 
towcirds getting rid of the evil. It can never be done by mere 
' legtilaiions, and if your regulations are of such a character 
as to maintain the belief that you do not really oare about the 
wrong of the solf-indulgonoe, and that you only want to have 
soldiers who can fight, dopond upon it all your regulations will 
fall short of reaUy extirpating the mischief. It is the habitual 
and continued inaulgenoe that keeps up this mischief, and the 
temptaiiofn is increa^ by barrack -room conversation and the 
way in which the soldiers regard tho sin itself. As long as 
that is the ease you cannot have the co-oporation of the men 
themselves in getting rid of the evil, ana without their own 
oo-opei^on it is hopeless to endeavour to raise any class of 
men to a higher position. If you leave out all this moral 
oonsideration, and think only of sanitary regulations as if tbty 
wore reaUy the complete remedy, every now and then you will 
find that your sanitary regulaticms will altogether fail. If 
there is to be an enquiry, it ought to go beyond the mere 
examhiation of the eanitaxy rogations that may be^ made, 
and flihould consider how you can get at the soldier's oon- 
acienoe and his habits of life. How very much more might 
ho dbhe, for inldafioe, if a larger number of men were allowed 
to many. It would, no doubt, cost you money, but it 
not cost you as much as the present evil costs yon. Something 
has been done, no doubt, to employ the soldiers and to keep 
t bfir minds away fr^ sensuality wbioli, when once men 
have allowed th& imaginations to be aifected by it, is sure to 
oonstimUy recur to thw minds. More may be done by ocou- 
Tffiug them in employment agreeable and interesting to them 
m their idle moments, and a groat deal more than has yet been 
tried should be tried in Cbis regard. J am only using this as 
an ULusteatioa of wbat I mean. I do not mean tbmre are not 
many other tldim 1 oould mention xajmXt that could be done 
vdth this view. But what I wont to emphasise is that in all 
ip done the moral impress made on W troops is to be one 
of ^e first obbS&derationa, and that, whatever regulations you 
make, yom^iar^ perhops, benefit for mon^t, but 

cvjrtain mischief lorttie future, if you lei soldim itoA you do 
not care Whether they m moral or not. (Hear, mav.) I 
thiiik, ^y loSrds, an enquiry wbleh looked into this side of 
me tter with as much car© as a modical map, would , naturally 
healiAv yx$cia the material aide, an enquiry of would 


' c 

really be of great benefit. I do not pwp«>m to , 

amendn^ ity tho fusolution, or, to vwfce 7ikgiahwm#* 
that snob im wqite as the noUe hud pmpoiei, 
conducted tyr men who will look at^ bbtST met 
and will be thoroughgedug in looking 
be of the greeted; benefit. Lord KHuSaihd *4® 

something to the raolnticm. The noble lord seeawj^ df|^t 
oate the addition. I ecnless I do not see why it;ahoV9^ bci,jSijw| 
such an adiitloa will in any way interfere w ith >t jhie 
proposed. It seems to me that if your enquhy Is to id ^ 
permanent value, you mimt'' extend it to the wnc^kUbjeet* 
My lords, I cannot sit down without exprosatng 
sense of deep gratitnde to those who nave broo^t mm 
matter forwaad. 1 bdlsve they have done no more than 
their duty. I believe that we may safely fellow 
lead, if only we are careful to see that the enquiry j?»0- 
posed shall not be confined entirely to physical oonsidorabons^ 
which will be dealing, not with the root of the evil, but <^y 
with the symptoms of it, and which will leave, untowuMd 
that out of which the wholo thing comes. If we oan have an 
enquiry which will avoid that, I believe it will be of the 
greatest use. My lords, these young meu who are so readfiy 
tempted to fall come often from country villages, from the 
artisan class in the towns. They often have not lived v^ 
excellent lives before tliey enlist. Noyertbdess, you do not find 
among them anything like tho mischief you are now finding in 
your army. And why ? Because they have so much else to 
occupy their minds, because the moral infinences around them 
are eo much higher than the nioral influenci^ they find among 
their comrades when they join their re^ments. They are 
protected by their surroundings, and soldiers are not. Xook 
to it and see whether something may not be done, something 
very real, to raise tho wholo ton© of tlie soryic© in ^is matter. 
Xiord Aborts pointed out to us various particulars !to which he 
plainly aimecl at that purpose. I thank him. I ouly wish to 
emphasi'/o what be has sold, and to press upon you that it is in 
that direction you must look if you desire to obtain pemianeut 
benefit. (Cheei’s.) 

Tho Kam# of Onsw)w wiid he welcomed the oontribiiiion to 
the dobsto that had just falleii from the moat rovei^d prelate, 
because he gathered from his roinurks that ho entirety a^eed 
in the opinion already expressed that the magnitudo (»i the 
evil was such that some steps must bo speedily token to put an 
end if possible to so terrible an evil. But when he joinea with 
Lord bunraven in desiring an enquiry ho himsolf ^ would 
suggest ^at time for enquiry was post and the time fer 
action had arrived. (Hear, bear.) He hoped Lord Dnntaven 
would not persist in his motion for two rea8on«*-^first, beoauso 
he thought any exhaustive enquiry by a oommitteo or oom- 
misriun might have the offeot of leading come of ^ose who 
were not prepared to take immediate action to pomt to the 
proceedings of tho enquiry as a reason for not taking immediate 
action. Booondty, he hoped the motion would not bo pres^, 
because he hardly knew m what direction it would be poedibie 
to produce more facto or figures than those already available. 
The amount of literature on the subject was something over- 
whelming. Lord Dunraveu aakod that an enquiry akpuld be 
held into the efieci of contagious disease on the forese el the 
Crown. Kvery year the Army Medical Bepartment issued a 
report which dealt with the offiiotion of the troops 
diseases in all parts or her Majesty’s donunions^ whether uioy 
wore Europeans, Ajdaiics, or Africans. Xiwfi Bunmvwi 
that an enquiiy should be held into the eneot m the 
upon the civil populatiQn* lU' the course of the 
enquiry to which allusion had alresdy heen made he eh* 
deavoured to obtain from the ]^cipm hospitals in Lob- 
don and the large towns of Hnghmd some tomato 
as to the proportion, of these mseases to othm;1hs<v 
infiuenoe upon others, and the Incraase of hetodituty dloeSM. 
But he tottud that statfsttoa were net kept on these hea^ 
and in many oases veismeal dxseiise was not adasitt^ 
But if the noble earl deftred to find out what wee the 
of the disease on the oivll population he had only to ^anAedhe 
superintendents of woockboiMies or the matosns ^ ^ women s 
horoHids or of “the sirie childron’s hospitias, ^ he wm 
Sony to sity, the graves in our eoimtty <d»whyseaa< toiy< aV 
once ihibmd iliat % evU was rapi% toore^ng throughant 
the dmmtry. to its effect on native races throughout 
her IWoe^s dmton|ons m fewer than five herge vdumto had 
been presented to Rirlwmont, the result of fime 

governors and medical officers iu all parts of ihe Qilesn^ 
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pariig^]^ th» Uttor iroia tto 

to, asidwoMf^amvi^ered at tibe time Semt^ 

State 1& Ooii|uim« 

fiBALTH dt BRITISH TROOPS. 

SvoM- Wmnmr mM the Seoreta^ of State for India, 
irhiteher he had veoeiTed any repreaenlwTe memonak or 
peSScme from the geneeal :^hli 0 on the Bnhjeot of the 
nebpooels oontateed in hie deapateh ol 26th Har^, 1897 for 
imptening atuf health of of theRcitiah teeoM in India ; and, if 
flo, nhet^ he had any objection to mahe them public. 

Lead Hllttraiiotf : I ha^e zeoeived only two memorial 
which oan be* held to be repreaentative of general pnhlio 
oiiniQn on the anbieoi of my deepatoh of 26th March, 1897, 
zegacdiag the health of Britudi trocps in India, and I have no 
b^eotion to make them public. 

A lew memozialfi have ideo been received from local meet- 
ings and eooletiea, embodying proteata againat the action taken 
by ber klajesiy^i Goveniinent. 

May 17a. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

BAST INDIA COMPANY’S OFFICERS’ SUPER- 
ANNUATION BILL. 

The East India Company’s Office Superannuation Bill was 
read a third time, and poased. 

REGULAR AND ELDERS’ WIDOWS’ FUND BILL. 

Ihe Regular and Eldera’ Widowa’ Fund Bill waa read a 
third time, and i>asaed. 

THE HEALTH OP BRITISH TROOPS IN INDIA. 

The adjourned debate on tlie Earl of Dunraven’e resolution 
ui^ging lhat an enquiry ought to be made into the effect of 
contagious diseases upon the forces of the Crown, the civil 
TOpi^tton, and the native races within her Majesty’s 
oomiiilOAB, and into the nature and results of the preventive 
measures which are or have lieeu in force in this and other 
countries, was resumed by 

Lord Ebay, who said that no one who had been responsible 
lor any part of the administration of India could fail to 
reoogmse the extreme gravity of this question. The whole 
tendency of modern legislation was in favour of making the 
public aoquabited with the laws of hygiene and of enforcing 
hygienio conditions. They segregated lunatics, lepers, habitual 
dr^kards ; and there seemed to be no reason why the same 
principle i^ould not prevail in this case. This protection of 
the public health was due to the fact that society acted in 
seU- defence. The progress of medicine had placed at their 
disjposal effectual means of dealing with this disease, and the 
obj^t of the legislation contemplated in the Secretary of 
State’s dsematch seemed to him to be to diffuse these means 
ai^ plgee mem at the disposal of those who required them, and 
to leave no excuse to anyone not to neglect the remedies which 
were available. He hoped that among the first measures which 
would be taken would be the reopening of the hospitals, and 
that eym Inducement would be held out to make the access 
to those hosiiitals as easy as possible. Apart from the general 
oontdderations which govezmed this matter, there were special 
oonsideratioiis which applied to India. In India the causes 
whhffi operated in favoor of restraint were not as strong as 
th^ were in this countiy. The factor of racial difference 
was a very important one to take into account, and their 
obligations as me ruling race could not be overlooked. From 
the very nature of the droamstenoes they were exposed in 
India.to oonstent oritidsm of very subtle minds for eveiy tbiug 
whteh was left undone. In India^ besides, private initiative 
was much weaker than it was in ibk oonntey ; and what was 
left tc charitable and benevolent agencies in this eountry must 
in India be nndertaken by the State ; hence the Govenunentof 
undertook a great many duties and functions which in 
tlds country were l«t to private initiative. Another and most 
^ impeuHtent aspect of this question was the more} aspect^. They 
tamvad, their young soloiers from those Influenote wmdi snr- 
ronuMthete homes; they ware rembtedte otto parte of the 
wMd» cUmfitis eonditloiui, to Mtmupfmga ^hiph in 

iDM^ra^acte were not oondudve tea high tn^ He 


folly recognised what luid been done for titeir benefii^ but te 
this dizacunn certainly more cohE and ahOmd be dOha. It 
was by individtial effort and example ibAt l^y 
to strike at the root of thia evil ; md/ii ft ym imp<^tant .te 
mitigate its resulte, it was certainly mote 
remove the causes, to creste a healthy envizoiiiii^^ to inteteye 
the moral tone. The wlmle tone of society had been mtm 
with regard to intemperaiioe : that precedent wciia ehooutegii^ 
for those who believed that other evus might be granpljm trim 
in the same way->evi}s which struck at the vigour eff oar! htee. 
He heartily endorsed, therefore ibe instruetions whidh had 
been given to the Government of India in the Uth pamf^ph 
of the fiocretezy of State’s despatch. There was ho ante^ 
gonism between the scientific means and the moral means 
which could be used to cure disease. There was a double dute 
to be disoharged by the combined forces of State agenoy and 
of moral and religious agency ; and the Qovemment of India 
had a perfect right to expect that in their renewed endeavours 
to deal with this evil they should have all the support which 
could be given them both here and in India to remove ibis 
frightful blot from our oiviliaatioii. He agreed with the 
noble earl opposite that there was no further need for enauizy. 
The evideuoe contained in the papers which had been laid on 
the Table seemed to him to be overwhelming ; and« if anything 
further were necessary, he tiiought it was zound in the advice 
received from the Royd Colleges of Physicians and Surg^eons 
that immediate action was nocessury. One of the conditions, 
if not one of tiie foundations; of our rule in India was moral 
prestige ; and it was because he saw in the iustruotions which 
had been given to the Government of India by her Majesty’s 
Govenmeut an endeavour to strengthen our moral j^stige that 
he concurred in the steps wbirii were proposed. (Hear, near.) 

Lokd Libtjlu, on rising to address the House for the first 
time, was remved with choers. He said, — It is not necessary 
for mo to add to tlie evidence already brought before your 
lordships as to the appHlling gravity of the subject referred to 
in the resolution of tee noble earl or to tee tremendous in^port- 
anoe of syphilitic disease and its far-reaching effects, not only 
to tee person who iu>ntrActs it, but to innocent women and to 
children in future generations. On this point 1 make one 
remark, teat there is perhaps no more difficult thing 
for a surgeon to do than to give advice to a man when it 
is safe for him to enter into matrimony when he has once 
contracted syphilitic disease. I cordially welcome the action 
teat has been taken by the Secretary for India in his recent 
despatch exiacting teat venoroal disease, shall no longer \ c 
allowed to run riot in the army in India, as it has of late years, 
but teat it shall bo dealt with on the same ptindple as smtdl- 
pox and other contagious or infectious diseases. I confess for 
my part that 1 should have been well pleased to have waited 
for tee regulations which I believe tee authorities in India are 
endeavouring to make, in accordance with tee despatch of tee 
Secretu ]7 of State, to see how far those rogulationB might be 
really efficient for tee groat object in view ; but, as the matter 
has been brought forward, I feel bound to say that the 
despatch of the Seoretaiy of State has been hampered with 
the restrictions which 1 cannot help fearing wifi Seriously 
interfeie with its utility. I wifi only refer to two of those 
restrictions. It is stated that there must bo no compulsoxy and 
periodical oxamiuation of women, and tiie despatch proceeds to 
say that the cantonment roles which ore in opcoration for other 
contanouH or infectious diseases shall oome mto operation, as 
Towds venereal ^sease. Rule 6 says that **if the medical 
officer for the time being in charge of a hospital is informed, 
on testimony which he believes to be credible, teat any penon 
living in the oontoument is suffering from cholera, typhoid, 
smallpox, etc., he may by notice require such person to att^ 
at the hospital at a time to be mentioned in sucfii notice,” 
Then Rule 6 save : ”11 any person cn whom any sfioh notice as 
mentioned in tee last preceding rule shall have been served 
shkfi refuse or neglect to attend the hospital in pursnance of 
such notice, he shml be deemed to be suffering iiom sutffi dis- 
ease as aforesaid.’* And then Rule 7 sets forth that on the 
representation of the medical officer to the eantoaniefit xnagb* 
trate that such refasal has occurred, the per^ conoetned w&e 
has refused nmy be 6xp^ed from tee eantotiment Nqw^wlte 
regard to such diseases as smallpox, this regulation, of "comae, 
is perfectly satisfactory. Such a disease, and otew enlnimH 
rated, cany undsf tew lobe tee evideace id Iw 

svtnDtoiiiS timt' oidt wu»diiMLt man oan at onbe 'ffisMEn.' ' Rnt 
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in wbioh it is of . the 
— 7 - — ^^qn^floe it be z^cognked-^ 

m mjUMnt npon early z«<K)Biiitien--th 0 re 

Jb no 'genem effect prodiieed upon the eyetem whateoercr. 
^e l^exion appem to aU ovdiaary ezaioination peHeotly 
nwthyf eap w ie ei4y by epecial exaimination, whiob it (■ 
esfUMted ablul be oompuleory, Hiat etidenoe of the dieeaee 
can be obtajaed. can any notice Ito given to the tnedioal 
nian that a peieen naa snuh a diaeaBo ? Who ia to give the 
noticed I do ntCt ^deratand it In truth, it Is the fact of 
perceiitution, pot evidence of the presence of venerefd disease, 
on which the authorities must proceed. It may possibly be 
said that the despatch of the Secretary of State may bo so 
oonttnied that the mere fact of prostitution may be regarded 
as teanionable probability that the disease exists. If that be 
the oonstrucfti^ put upon the despatch, my objection on that 
point would, of course, {all to the ground ; but this is just one 
of the points on which I should like to h^ave waited to see how 
the regulations could be framed. If wey can he framed in 
the sense 1 have referred to, they may be so far efficacious. 
Then as to periodical examination. Suppose that any woman 
affected with^venereal disease has been examined, treated and 
cured, after a certain time there would be just the same reason 
for re*examination to ascertain whether siie may not be again 
diseased as there was in the first instance, ana therefore, in 
order that the rogulaiions may be effectual, there must be 
periodical examination. If it be said that this would be very 
like the introduction of the Conj^sgious Diseases Acts, I must 
frankly confess that 1 havo no objectixm in principle to these 
Acte. (Hoar, hear.) It is admitted on all hands that prosti* 
tution cannot be dealt with criminally as an offence ; but, ota 
the other hand, if any woman chooses to place herself in such 
a position as to become a notorious source of serious danger 
to the community, it seems to mo only reasonable that public 
steps should be taken to minimise suoU danger to tbe utmost. 
The Contagious Diseases Aets require that, in order that any 
woman might be subjected compulsorily to examination, a 
magistrot© must bo satisfied by sufficient evidence that she was 
a notorious prostitute. Of course, if there was any deficiency 
in the Act, not giving the woman charged the most ample 
Idianoe of refuting the cliargo, that, of course, should be 
amended, but on principle there seems to mo nothing to be 
objected to. In tbe Act of 1860 there was one matter which I 
did not liko, and that was when the woman had been treated 
• and was pronounced to be dear of the disease she received a 
certificate of such healthiness, which she was to carry about 
with her. Now that,*I confess, savours pretty strongly of public 
llcensiiig of immoral conduct, but in the Act of 1809 that was 
done away with. The certificate was no longer given to the 
woman, but to the police authorities, and this, surely, was 
perfectly right. As regards moral infiuouccs, I know os a 
hospital surgeon how very wholesome a moral infiuonco residence 
in hospital does exert upon people of the humble and lower 
dasses. I have often thought a severe uocldeut might often 
have been a bl« ssing in disfipise to these poor people who first 
learnt wliat respect and gratitude are. Por I am proud to say 
in the medical profession the same humane and lundly core is 

r iven to the most degraded as to the most exalted. (Cheers.) 

havo a very old friend whom I highly respect, a clergyman, 
who, at the time the Contagious Diseases Acts were in opera- 
tion, knew many dergymen connected with the towns where 
the Ants were in force, and he tells me that without one 
solitary ezoepidon all those persons expressed approval of the 
effects of those Acts. (Cheers.) If we turn to the effeots upon 
the disease as such, I have been told by an elderly practitioner 
who visited the Xiock Hospital in London at a time when it 
was used not only for (udinaiy cases but also for cases under 
the Contagions Diseases Acts that there was the most extra- 
ordinary contrast between the two dasses, as, indeed, must 
necessanly hare been the case. The Cbvonunent cases were, 
as a rple, very mild oases, beoause they had been taken in the 
earlv stages. I regret I have left behind me a letter I have 
reomved froaoi a gentleman who hhs been for 14 years in 
pmetioa in Brisbane in Austxalia, and who has now returned 
to Bngland. But I may mention what its effect was. In the 
4rst |iIaoa» he hlmsdf had a great objection to the Acts on the 
moral mund, and uHben bs Srst went there he took the chair 
at a bwBo meetliiw in oppodtkm to the Act. Apt, how- 
ever, was not aboSshed, sM.be oonjesses that wdnen speak in 
unqasUoi approval of ilke/sffaeiaf iba Aot in the town of 
Brkbwiia; oommunity becoming 




Immensely reduced not only in nmnbw 
that when any vinOent case oimm ^ — 

it io outride msnes, whm tiboAct 
objection to the Act is thi^ as he ^ . 

and nothing k done tp deal with mpn vriwi i 

X Confess that objection seems a ampewhii iL , , 
regards the civil popularioa, becauso. In 
regards the poor wcmien, I do not 4^ . 

very much of the Way in wbidi they earn SM 

second plat^, to deal with the mwi in the dvil ^poisrimm 
the same lines is an absolute imposribility.. ftnh fWbrir 
liand, it ia by no means impoeeihle In the Annqr 
and 1 was exceedingly glad to hear that Lord 
of periodical inspecrion of the soldierB. X odheem 
objection whatsoever to suoh a course; only, litt it be done, not, 
as I am told it is sometimes done, in a sort ol. Whisri 

the young felkiws seem rather to gloty in having an4h disiMiiseiii, 
but let every soldier be introduced, as it were, solemnly bato 
the surgeon’s room and examined on ihe underwtandthg mit it 
is a very, very serious matter. Par my parL Iheralottn, X spe 
no objection to the Act ; on the oontoary, X think J^'Was a 
benefloent Act, and I cannot help on thb occasion eapressing 
the hope that at no distant period it majr be reintroduced inio 
this country. (Cheers ) &it, then, it is said, swporing it 
has worked well in this country, it is a failure in India. , No 
doubt in India it has not done all that was expected of it. 
One of the reasons is the short-service system already aHuiiod 
to. And to these must be added, as a most important element, 
the imperfect and irregular operation of the Acts. With 
regard to this point I have importaut evidence from Surgeon- 
Geoeral Payne, who had medical control of the working of 
the Acts in Calcutta from 1869 to 1879, the former year being 
that in which the Acts came into operation. The Cwtonmsnt 
Act, which was introduced in 1864, did hot apply to Port 
William, but to the civil population of Calcutta oxily, as^ so 
far acted only in au indirect way on the health of the soldiers. 
In a despatch to the India Office, Burgeon-General Payne writes : 

Ibe garrison of Port WilUam in 1872 Ulustrated the worst 
effects of a newly-arrived regiment bringing disease to those 
sections of the town which the soldiers frequent. At the close 
of 1871 the men of the 19th Foot left Calcutta, after two years’ 
xcNidcnce, almost without a case of syphilis. Xbe nead* 
quarters’ wing of the 114th Beglment took its place, coming 
irom Cawi^re, where the men had suffered heavily from the 
disease, were not inspected on their arrival. Prom 

their arrival to tlie end of April there weie many cases 
admitted into hospital By the end of April mo mis- 
chief was arrested The health of the gamson foreibly 

exemplified all that has been said, here and ^where, of the 
effect of the movement of troops, I had veuiured to predict 
that the year 1873 would find the U4th Begiment as fr^ from 
disease as tlieir predecessors had become. The event faHy 
justified the prediution, and, on the arrival of the 3rd Bufi^ 
our former experience was utilised by the regimental authori- 
ties. There wore 12 or 13 venereal oases under treatment at 
the time, and, at my suggestion, an inspection of the entire 
regiment was hold. It resulted in the detection and removal 
to hospital of between 30 and 40 cases, and no new oases 
occurred for mouths afterwards.” This seems to me to be most 
important evidence. (Hear, hoar.) There is still further 
evmenco given by the same authority that within the first four 
years duiSag which the Act was in operation under his super- 
vision, taking oases of primary disease originating In Oirioutta, 
the percentage was reduced from 7 per cent, to 1*4 per cent. 
That is exeeedingly important evidence as to what, even in 
India, can be done if the Acts are energetloaily and properly 
work^. (Hear, bear.) X am aware that in remote dlstrkts 
there may be especial difficulties ; but 1 was pleased beyond 
measme to hoar Lord Boberts state that, in his opinion, without 
anything which can be fairly construed as a direct encourage- 
ment of vice, measures might be taken in the oantoaments 
which would have the effect of enormourir dfaninishing the 
evil of which we are speitoff. 1 trust, tbei^oEe, my lords, 
whether the enquiry midh m noble k»d has requested be 
instituted or not— and I confess I mysell would rather see it 
deferred, for ffiar it might ai^ear, as in the case ol the Vaoci- 
natiou Ckunmissioii, to hold out the idea that ihe case was not 
Bufficifhtly pK)OVed--(cheerri'— I trust, whether enquiry be ' 
instituted or not, that this House wiU give distinct encouraj^- 
meat to the Qovmmaid: of India to persv^ne in the g$od 
and Olnlitian eeune OB wh^ (Obeen.) 



§2^ ttrt>rA, IN ^ABLIAMNNT. ' [Jura, I8»T. 


Lord Fiatvace said that the speech of his distitigiiished 
friend who hpd jtist addressed the House was T«ry important 
from a medleal imint of view. But he thought that Lord 
Lister did not give sui&oient importance to the fact that, 
unless the new regulationB were made sufflcientlj consonant 
with public feeling, it would he impossible, without a great 
struggle, to carry them into cifootive operation either in this 
ooustay or in India. (Hear, hear.) Public opinion was now 
rising very much in favour of effective measures being taken 
to remove what was a great iMsandal to the nation. The evi- 
dence was perfectly conclusive as to the increase, not only in 
extent, shut in malignan< 7 , of the disease among our troops in 
India ; and the public would never forget what a disease it 
WM. It was a disease which the great spooiaHsi Bicord des- 
cribed as ** the most terrible contagion which ever threatened 
mankind.” It was terrible to the sufferer and to his des- 
oendonts. Ordinary diseases exhausted their ill-effects on the 
person attacked by them ; but syphilis descended to innocent 
children of parents tainted by it, either by direct transmission 
or by the degeneration of their oc.nstiiution. OUiei* diseases 
whimi followed from it on account of degciu racy of constitu- 
tion had very much increased. The public should satisfy them- 
selves on one point — it had bc<n ronolusively proved that the 
disesse could be controlled by hygienic agencies. Those agencies 
had failed of recent years, l^fiause they had n<.t been properly 
and efficiently carried out. The disease, in its major form, won 
prevented to a great extent in all the armies of European 
nations, while England was the only nation which allowed it 
to be dangerous^ prevalent among its soldiers, both at home 
and abroad. When the German army bad succeeded in 
reducing the ratio of syphilis to per 1,000, was it not 
scandalous that the Engliidi army at home should have a miio 
of about 100 to the 1,000 and in India of at least 176 per 
1,000 ? (Rear, hear.) No doubt service iu an Eastcni country 
rendered it more difficult to repress tho disease ; but other 
countries had to encounter these diffi<ailtie8. The Butch 
soldiers serving in tho East Indies suffered from the minor 
forms of venereal disease to a large extent, but they kept under 
control the major form of the disease, w'hioL prevailed only to 
one-third of the extent among our British troops. The Butch 
army in the East Indies formerly had a ratio of syphiliti<j 
disease among their troops of 47 in 1,000, but this bad been 
reduced in recent years to 37 per 1,000 ; while tlie English 
army in India had aratio of 176 to 1,000, and this had increased 
in recent years to 260 per 1,000. It was obvious that our bad 
administration of hygienic measures was responsible fur the 
state of the British army in India. Baoial differanoes, no 
doubt, largely influenced tho susceptibility of individuals in 
regard to the disesse ; but even these (K>iild not explain why, 
for aU forms of venereal disease, the Japanese army bud the low 
ratio of 34 to 1,000, while tho British army iu India had 600 to 
1,000. The United Kingdom might justly boast that since 
1846 it had led the way in all sanitary reforms, and h»id greatly 
improved the health and lessened the mortality of all c1asH(*s of 
the population. There was only this exception— that iu regard 
to this one class of diseases, the most r^ulsive and horrible of 
all, England stood novr far behind all European nations. In 
the report of the departmental oommittee the following state- 
ment was made: — ** Improved sanitation has had tlie veiy 
greatest effect u]Mn every disease other than venereal ; this 
alone has not onV been unchecked in recent years, but has 
increased to an extent which is app^ling and disastrous.” 
Up to 1887 the saniti^ regulations in India, though they 
were inefficient to extirpate this class of diseases among onr 
soldiers, were at least effective in preventing thoir increase. 
But in 1887 Parliament intervened, and since thou the 
olmoxions regulations had been repealed by successive Secre- 
taries of State for India, but no new powers bad been given to 
the military authorities to apply more efficient sanitary 
meaaures. There was no want of knowledge as to bow the 
disease could be x^'evented. There were moral means of pre- 
vention, and there were physical means, both excellent when 
worked- in co-operation ; but unfortunately tiuy bad drifted 
into a sharp antagonism. (Hear, hear.) The religious and 
moral agencies had tried to impress upon the soldier the 
heinousness'of the sin which led to the disease. Ijtord Bcjberts 
^had described the measures which had been ad<^ted to remove 
'soldims from temptation by establishing reading roonis and 
regimental workshops, while various means of occupation and 
rec^aation had been furi^shed. Societies for profuoting tem- 
peraaoe and for reprassiiig vioe had done go«xl work in the 


army. The fruit of these combined efforts were seen in the 
general elevation of morality in tiie army. Bntnkemiess. and 
crime had greatly lessened among our soldiers in ludjla. 
all those social and moi^ agencies had failed to stay tho 
inorease of venereal diseases among our troops. They hud 
failed as completely as the weakened sanitary regulations in 
use since 1887. The basis of all hygienic measures for pre- 
venting the spread of contagious diseases was isolation of 
the disejised from the healthy, and the applit^tion of curative 
methods to the diseased person. pHrliameat had in recent 
years enforced notifloatiou of contagious diseases such as 
cholera, smallpox, scarlet fever, and typhoid from the indi- 
vidual patient to the sanita^ authority, which wa<( empowered 
to sec that isolation was effective, either at the home of the 
I^ticnt or in tlie hospital. This law of nutifleation and isola- 
tion had been extended to our Army in India and prevailed iu 
cantonments; but, though applicable to zymotic diseases 
generally, was no longer applied to the foul and malignant 
disease of syphilis. Yet it had been known for oeuturies that 
isolation was the only effective means 4'f preventing the 
extension of this disease. Thus, in 14S)7 Edinburgh was 
violently attacked by sy] hilis. then called “ grafldgfire,” and 
the Privy Council of Sootliiiid oi-dcrcd the magistrateH of 
Edinburgh to collect, on a certain day, all the disofisi^ wumeu, 
accompanied by tbeir doctors, on t^'e sandN of Lcitli, where 
bouts were provided to transport both womon and doctors to 
the island of Incbkeith— (laughter) — uinl there the women had 
to remain luitil tho diRcase^was (iured on pain of being 
brandinl. This was high-handed isolation, but could only Ih> 
artially successful, lM>canso the diseased men do not seem to 
Hvo l>eftn isolated. Compulscuy isolatiou, as now applied by 
law to zymotic or ftltb diKeases, ought still more rigo*’0^^*'^y b' 
be applied to venereal dihouses. 'I’he military authorities, in 
regard to venereal diseases, should at least have as full powers 
us those given by the BiseascH Notifloation Act. The)’- should 
therefore be enabled to discover the cases of disease and (o 
enforce the effective isolation of the disoosed. There was o 
fear that the uctive intorfemu^e of the State in grappling with 
the evils of a dangerous immoral trade, overtly oiurriod on 
among oiir soldiers, implied a State recognition ami approval 
of the trado. Becognition there ^sertainly was, but approval 
was not implied in making regalutiox].s for the supervision of 
any dangerous trades. (Hear, hear.) At on© time tlie Chimdi 
was intrusted with regulating the immoral traffic in cities, but, 
though that involved recognition, it did not imply approval of 
notorious sin. In 1430 tho Bishop of Winchester was charsred 
by Ordinance to regulate and supendse eighteen houses of liad 
repute which stood on Bankside, Southwark, but tlus involved 
no Episc/opal approval of the immoral traffic oarriod on in 
them. The Secretary of State for India, in his despatch of 
March 27th, had been careful to point out how much more 
efficient regulations could be aiiplied iu the cantonments in 
India witiumt recurring to those measurus which offended ti>e 
puldic folding in this country. If tho sodotios for the pre- 
vention of vicMi were satibflei with these usHiirances they nught 
aid tho authorities very much by oo-operatiiig with them in 
their reiiowod endeavours, by every form of moral and hygienic 
agency, to remove the national scandal of our Army being tho 
worst in Kuropo iu regard to those loathsome diseases. The 
case was urgent and admitted of no delay. But the resolution 
proposed by the noble lord for a new ouquiiy would certainly 
be used by the opponents of hygit-nio measures as a justifl.cation 
for further postponing the more active measures promised in 
the despatch of the Secretary of State for India. So far as they 
went they were good proposals, though they did not go for 
enough, but if they were effective in removing the antagonism 
and securing the co-operation of the religious and moral 
societies which acted on publi<! opinion in 1887 and forced the 
military authorities to weaken tbeir administration of the 
regulations, he looked with hope to this new effort of the 
Oovemment. If it was met in the manl^ spirit of oo-opera- 
tion indicated in the speech of the Arohbitiiop of Canterbury 
ho would have great hopes of the success of the new moasures 
indicated iu the despatch. Hygienic prevention and moral 
prevention could w ell work in oo-operation. He trusted that 
this would l>e tho spirit which might in future prevail among 
the ubieties which arose under different conditions. At 
present, if he might judge from circulars whioh he had 
received in the last lew days, th^ still seemed Inolined to 
retain tbeir old position of antagonism to bvgieaio relations. 
He did want them to alter their attitude of watonfulneai ; 
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bat whf idboold the^ not join thdr means of motal improve- 
ment with thorn ojP hy^enlo improvement, and help the 
authorities to restrain a frightful disease whioh was rapi ^7 
inoreaslng in extent and malignaaoy among onr solders In 
Indiaf (Hear, hear.) ® . 

The DtncB of OAicsainais : Jffy lords, after the able speeofaos 
which yon heard on Friday night from Lord Boberfs and from 
the noble earl who bronght the subject forward, and after the 
admirable way it was supported to a great extent by the 
Primate, I am hardly jostinod in intruding myself on such an 
oooasiou, having no further personal responsibility with 
matters connected with tbe army. But, having been so long at 
the bead of the army, and having had for many years the 
opportimity of seeing the effects that existed before all those 
regulations were done away with, I must entreat of you to 
reflect well before you come to any resolution adverse to what 
has been brought to your notice by tbe noble earl. No one 
can have any adequate idea of the miserable results produced 
W the doing away of the regulations, especially in India. 
But I do not take up this matter from the am^ point of view, 
though that^^s of the greatest importance ; I take it up from 
the civil point of view. We must always bear in mind 
that a large number of young nif-n now annually return from 
India ; and if they return m a condition to propagate this 
horrible disease in tbe civil community at home, the misery 
caused is untold. (Hear, hear.) Therefore we ought to lose 
no time in putting a stop, if possible, to the laxity, or what- 
ever you like to call it, with*which this su^cet has been 
treated of late years, particularly in India. I have a very 
strong opinion also that morality would not suffer. I flrmly 
believe, from all T have heard, that many of tiiose poor crea** 
tiires who formerly suffered, and propagated this miserable 
disease, absolutely gave up tbeir immoral life us a result of 
the cure which they had obtained in good hospitals, and 
bocauHO they found that if ^ they continued their immoral life 
they would become altogether outcasts of the world. The 
result was that they gave up this very vice which everybody 
wishes to see modified. T say modified, l)ecause the most rev. 
prolate will forgive mo for saying that you must change 
•human nature before you can gist rid of the vice altogether. 
(Hoar, hoar.) I am afraid oven the bench of bishops, with hia 
lordship at thoir head, caimot effect that object, or any other 
objetit but the mitigation of this vic.c. I support most fully 
and entirely the views which were expressed by the most rev. 
prelate, but the difficulty is to fitid the means of effecting his 
objofjt. Lord Bobe^ts has told you, and I toll yoti also on the 
part of tlio whole army, that we do everything, and have done 
everything of late years, to facilitate and make acceptable the 
barrack life of the soldier. We have introduced — and the 
noble maniuis near me will, no doubt, if he speaks, ezpiess 
the same view-— every sort of recreation and useful occupation 
and interest that can ameliorate the numotony of barrack life. 
This has been gradually and is daily being introduced into our 
service, and more particularly in India, where it is more 
require<l even than at home. A great improvement in the 
soldiers^ condition and the soldiers* sentiments has been pro- 
duced as a result, and it is felt by tbe military authorities that 
the more this policy is carried out and the more we do in that 
direction the better. This will have a great effect, I hope, in 
time, in producing morality to a greater extent than it exists 
at this moment among her Majesty’s forces. I do not believe 
myself that you can absolutely look forward to any very great 
mitigation of this miserable condition of things unless you 
treat the subject fuUy and fairly on its own merits, or, rather, 
I should say, its demerits. The demerits are so plain that 1 
cannot conceive that anybody who has right or proper fooling, 
or delicacy of feeling, can have any doubt on that subject. I 
can only toll your lordships that this subject is of such 
enormous importance to the civil population that not a day, 
not an hour, should be lost iu introduoing stringent and decided 
regulations, and every effort riiould be made to put a stop to 
what is really a most miserable and cruel oondition of things. 
Imagine the civil population infected with this miserable 
disease 1 A great many of the men who come home are, I 
know, very seriously diseased. You cannot control them; 
they go into the civil population ; you do not even know what 
becomes of them ; ana then they propagate this very horrible 
dh^e. This is owing to the laxity, if I may m so, with 
which we have looked after our men in India. Ilie disease 
can certaSnlr be controlled In India, though it may not be easy 
to control ft ^where. One ot the leasoiui why it is not 


controlled as it oaiht to be 1% I attk apn? to myyIliMir;;## 
medical inspections relemd to%1he ndhleted 
out now as they used to be. (Hear^ heorO ^ ^7 otriy 
there was no s^ of hesitation In regard to thetpatter ; nempv. 
questioned for a moment that every individiui] solffimr jhoim 
be inspected once a week. I do not see wl^. jthls disease Is td 
be treated on a different footing from Bina9|bx or hoy , 
disease tbe subjects of which are immediate^ talmsi to m 
hospital and there de^t with. Without inspeotioa we are not 
in a pc^itiori fxi deal with this i^'rfease because wo kbow nothing 
about it. Nobody of either sex would confess to such a disease 
unless there are means of finding out that it exists* { lor one 
was always strongly of opinion that medibfld inspeotion tras 
essentia], not only m the interests of the anay« but at the 
population at large. I regret, therefore, more than I can e^, 
that I was not able to carry out those views which Ipemmmfy' 
entertained. I think we ought to lose no time iu the matter. 

I quite agree witli the noble lord that if it is found essential to 

§ 0 further into details it should bo done, but I riionld hardly 
link it was, because I think we have details enough to satisfy 
any reasonable mind. (Cheers.) If there is a necemity for 
that, be it so, but do not on that account delay for an hour or 
a moment the regnlations, rules, and orders which are required. 

If they are not found strong enough I hc^ there will he no 
hesitation in going further, even although it is distasteful I 
know in many quarters. It is a most fearful thing that the 

C at population of this country should lie iri danger of in- 
^ion and that the happiness of the generations to come 
should also be endangered. (Hear, hear.) It is not only to 
the present but to the future that we must look, and there win 
be mueb danger to future generations if something very serious 
is not done. I have no idea what her Majesty’s Qovemmeiit 
intend to do. but I hope they moan absolutely to stick to their 
doterminatiou to go on witii those rcgnlatioDH which they have 
already desired to carry out in India. If those are not found 
sufficient to mitigate the disease I hope they wUl go on with 
stroiiger regulations and sti'cnger rules, progressing with 
caution and prudence, and without hurry, in order te rrauoe it 
in every way that is possible. In the meantime, whilst doing 
that, everything that con be done should be done to prevent 
the young men shut up in the barraoks from being induced 
to overlook that morality which we would all like to see not 
only iu the army, but in every portion of her Majesty’s 
dominion. (Cheers.) 

The Bisnop of Soutuwxivl thought that the periodic 
examination of the soldiers wliich had been alluded to might 
remove one of the objections to which importance had 
been attaebed— namely, tliat there should m no differ- 
ence of treatment between the men and the women. He 
suggested that where regiments had deteriorated in morality 
penalties should be inflicted on the colonels of the regiments 
personally. If those who were under him as a head-master 
or a bishop deteriorated, it would be quite right if he were 
removed from his offioe. Ho had lived in a garrison town, 
and ho knew how much the character of a regiment depended 
upon its colonel. He did not believe any good would be done 
by further inquiry. (Hear, hear.) In India it might be 
possible, without moral objection, to have periodiool examina- 
tion insisted upon of all women engaged in the different can- 
tonments, but he trusted the revival of the doaunoiatioii of 
those who had communioated disease would never be sanc- 
tioned. Ho appealed strongly against the revival of the Acts 
themselves, but he would gi're his hearty support to mj 
measures of hygienio or sanitary reform. 

The Mabouis of Laksdownib ; My lords, tihe action of the 
xdilitary authorities has been so fre^^ntly referred to during 
this debate that I think your lordriiips wili expect that 1 
should say one or two words as to the manner In whkdi the 
War Department regards the proposal contained in the Seore- 
tarv of State’s despscoh. My Ims, we entirely acc^ the 
polloy of the despatch, and we believe that policy is applicable 
to the British army not mh in India, hut m whatever part of 
the Empire it may be found. Lord Lister, in hisvery w^hty 
speech just now, expressed the opinion that the new oanton- 
meut mes which might be iasuod under these instructions 
might possibly not go far enough to bo effectual.* That may 
possibly be tlie case, but I am able to tell him that simili^ 
kws^te enforced not long ago in India, and those best able 
to judge anticipated for them a success which, of course, 
were not penmttsd to achieve, because they were repealed 
within a few montbs of the date when thoy were first enacted. 
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It ah(mil4 ^ vmmbeMd that tl^e nUeii rtiLv not onlj on the 
compulHory^^Ppirer of detaininpr hi, hoe|xitel all, women who 
have been aeoertamed to be dMoased, but upon the proeptct 
that thnee poor dreaturefl, when thej find hospitalB aro open 
{6r thenif imd that In thoae hoepi&ki they are kindly and 
hamanely treated* w01 gladly, and of ^idr own aojord, go 
into hoa|dtal, rather than aubmit to the other alternative, 
whioh» aa yon are aware, ia that of expubdon from the oan* 
tonmente. Bat, my lorde, whether X am right or wrong as to 
thiai I would venture to insist that in oases of this kind, 
TOofitin^ by our fctrmer ezperienoe of the question, wo shall 
be wise if we lay ourselves open to the charge ol lagging a 
little behind public opifiion, rather than to the charge of ^mg 
far rfiead of it. (Hear, hear.) X do not propose to detain 
you with any referwoe, or, at any rate, any lengthened refer* 
onoe, to the statielaos which havo been brought forward* My 
lords, in this matter, stutistlcs may be used for two purposes. 
Ihey may be need in order to show that the Aots to which 
referenoe has been made wore or were not successful iu 
achieving the desired object, or, again, they may be used 
nu^rely ror the purpose of showing that the existing situation 
is so serious as urgently to demand efiectual action on the part 
of the Govenunent. With regard to the statistics as far as 
they illustrate the effect of the now repealed Aots and regula- 
tions, I readily admit that they require reading with great 
care and disorimbiation before anyone can say with abe^liite 
confidence that the case is proved by the figures, because, its 
has lieen said, the case is greatly complicated by the fact that 
the eouditiooB of service in India have been greatly varied by 
the introduction of short service, which obviously renders the 
ticddiers of the army much more liable to this ^at danger. 
There is another oomplication in tlie statistbal view of 
the case, which is this -'that from to time those diseases 
are reckssified by the medical authorities, and I have 
always found in all medical statistics persons are apt to be 
mism owi|(\g to the fact that the same ailment was described 
at different times under different names. Then, as Lord 
Boberts told you, there is a question whether these Aots wore 
always administ^ed in a proper and intelligent manner, or 
wWiier, as he evidently supposed, they wore frequently mven 
cBe(«t to in a very fitful and blundering fashion. I say, there- 
fore, 1 have no wish to insist too much on the value of 
statistics in order to show the offlttacy of the repealed Acts. 
But when we come to the value of the figures as denoting the 
growth and serious condition of things iu the British army, I 
mink we may say without hesitation that the case is an over- 
whelming one. (Cheers.) It appears not to bo di^mted that 
out of a small army of 70,000 soldiers in India iu the year 
1894 no less than 20,000 had been affected by the graver form 
of this disease ; nor is it denied that of the whole of that force 
only a ndnoritv of 37 i>er cent, had been altogether free from 
disease of one kind or another. These figures appear to me to 
oonstitnte oji overwhelming case. (Hear, hear.) I have 
often heard complaint that the interests of the army at 
home were subordinated to the interests of the army in 
India. My lords, we bear as cheerfully as we can the 
saorifioe which the home armv is called upon 1o make for the 
sake ctf the Indian army, but I think we have a right to 
aay it; if 3iot part of the c^rntract that men whom we laud iii 
India, and who axe the very fiower of the British army, 
tdioul^ owing to our own neglect, come hack to ns withered 
and tainted % this horrible complauit. We haggle with the 
Treasury over the prioe ol two or three battalions ; but here is 
an enemy which literally decimates the British army and 
places men hortdeeont^aif not by hundre^is, but by thonsan^. 
And the case is equally serious when we come to cuusider the 
injury sustained by the civil population. We have it here 
that of the 13,000 men who year by year come back to this 
<HMintry from India only abont 5,000 are altogether clean and 
free £h?m diseases of this kind. There is another point which 
has, X thhik, been fairly established, and that u that the 
promt couditum of the law in India has become intolerable. X 
lun tempted to say that the present condition of these regula- 
tions in India— ^regulations which, as your lordships have 
hsined, treat* this particular form of disease as privileged, as a 
lorsa of diseeiie not to he treated as other infeotioos and con- 
tagious Psoases are— 1 am temped to say that the cohditiou of 
titese regnlstione is a rather tnstmetive exain)de ^ iha results 
id with important questions of this lan^;pnicip|tate]y 

and under the iunnesuse ol strong copnotion excitmeot. 
(Hear, hoar.) I hope ^ shah avoid tiiat upon the 


|»ese^ occasion. Yonrlordshipif^biddyinooQecttiicX^ 
of this case. Some ten yean ego the oiroiilar io wklri^. 
right m. prelate n^erred— a most finpiuj^ly^worded, jm 
nnfortnnafe circular— came to light. A great i^olt wa^ ^ven 
to tike publib mind, and thereupon a resmuthm of the House of 
Oommous was passed. That resolution was peremp^^iT in Its 
terms, but very vague in its language. It w^ V3rtita%^«n 
Act (ff Berliament, although it mMerwent none, of that 
discussion and detailed examination which under tiie prMtes 
of Parliament all Aots undergo. The Government of In^a 
endeavoured loyally to ^ve effect to that resolution, but 
subsequent enquiries disclosed the fact that in many districts 
the local military authorities, instead of keeping carefnlly 
within the terms of the instructions which had beeii ifaned 
to thorn, to some extent disregarded those instructions. There 
was another outbreak of indignation at the thought that the 
rules which had beeu agreed upon, after oorefiu disouBsion, 
between the India Office and the Government of India Bhovdd 
be thrown into the waste-paper backet, and an Act was 
imposed upon Lord Klgin’s Government — an i^t which was, 
to the best of my belief either mit*chievouH or useless, and 
which wus greatly resented by the unofficial members of 
Lord Elgin’s Council. ^ I mention these things, not because 
1 have any desire to rake up old controversies— we can 
occupy ourselves in a better way than that— but because 
I trust we shall avoid in the futnre the kind of mistakes 
which w'C havo committed in the past. I certainly do not im- 
pute to those who differ from us anything but the most ahso- 
lute honeste and sinoerity of purpose. Kor, on the other 
hand, can 1 find the heart to mamo very seriously those un- 
fortunate soldiers who, desiring to shield their men from the 
consequences of this terrible scourge, found tbemsclvcH with 
one foot across the very bsdl}' defined frontier which Par- 
liament had laid down fur thoir guidance. (Hear, hoar.) The 
noble earl wlko brought this matter forward suggested to your 
loiVlshipM that further enquiry might be desirable. Por my 
part I have heard with groat pleasure the statement made by 
.succesrive spoakors that tliere is no occasion for such enqury, 
and I trust that it will not bo pressed for. As far as 1 am 
able to judge, except among a few extreme partisans, there Is 
no difference of opinion either as to the facts or as to the 
direction in which we should look for a remedy. As to the 
state of the case outside India, there is already in the pub- 
lished statistics a vozy sufficient acoount of the health ol the 
troops at the different colonial stations. The figures show 
that British troops suffer more than the troops of any foreign 
country. They also show, I think, that Lord Playfair was 
oarro<3t in his statement that there OLUst 1)6 something radically 
wrong in the manner in which this question is demt with in 
the Htations abroad occupied by Pirltltdi troops as oomparod 
with foreign stations occupied by tho troops of other countries. 
I will mention two cases. At Singapore compulsory exami- 
nation was abolished on January 1st, 1888, and immediately 
afterwards 200 women left the Look hospital in a state ol 
disease. An enormous increase in the admissioQ rate and 
constantly sick ’* rate immediately commenced, and has gone 
on ever since. The rates of admission have about tiebldd 
since 1887. For example, in 1885, 1880, and 1687 the rates 
were 131, 134, and 197 per 1,000 ; sinoe then th^ have varied 
from 400 to 600 per 1,000. The other case, to wldoh I will 
refer by way of contrast, is the case of Malta. T%Are, owing 
to the strenuous ^position of the local preits and non«affidim 
members of tbe Oouncil of Govenunent, the repealing ordi- 
nance was reieoted, and a local Act remains in fbroe. The 
admission ana constantly- sick rates have shown remarkable 
fluctuations, but in the last few years have avera^ less than 
one-half of the rates at Gibraltar, the average dt admMons 
being about 160 per 1,000. 'With regard to the home Army, 
we lukvc figures for the fourteen stations where the Aots weiein 
fores, and, conmaring these figures with the statistics rtiating 
to fourteen otto lar^ statimks, they again a|k|iear tq show 
oonolusively that, whSrwa while the Acta were In loiroe. ths 
protected Stations enjoyed comparative immunity from these 
diseases, after the repeal of the Aots the non-|i^teaied anti 
the protected stations became vezy mush on a bar.. I have 
heard the suggestion that the praotioe fdUowea iu fore^ 
oodhtries might be enquired into. X doubt much whetto 
acqr enquiry into the maancfr in which th^ qtoMipns are 
demt wuh m femgn countries would be ol great kmivautage to 
US; The oomparative immunity «a|dyed by the armies of 
foreign qouniaries is, of course, notprioM ; but so is ^tibe fact 
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ihAt l9Mi« amM diJfyt m mm eawmiial ptaH^mim 
him ^ Bdiiah m ifba the fact that f (xiwttfti 

are aHowed io do many ibitigfB vhldbi Sa 
Gk^fUioii^^ ol tbie ootmtiy would' nerer h& pehnitted to 
do. Ii» diuiliot M that autr oomparieon bet^vu^ an atmy 
xnoi^ited ]l^ iroliinti^ enlbtment and a oonaortpt army, 
between an may leernited from many different olasses of 
floolohrand an army wh.toh is reomited entirely from one dass 
cl Bomefy — and that a olaes in whiah yon cannot expect to ffnd 
the highest ieV^ of education or the greatest s^^restraiut>--I 
eanhot bring myeOlf to believe that such a comparison would 
xeelly be very usbrnotive. fHear, bear.) I entirely agree 
with what was said by the ri^nt rev. prelate when be told the 
House ^t he trusted that in this country we should never 
introduce a ^stem lending itself to tliose practices of police 
espionage ana police restraint, which may perhaps be tolerated 
abroad, but ^hioh, I am oonviuoed, the people of this oountir 
would never tolerate. I would prefer to consider what is 
practicable here --gl van the conditions of our army and the 
condiUons of Briti^ society — rather than tahe a leaf out of the 
book of any foreign country. With regard to the despatch of 
the Secretaiy of State, I hope your lordships will obsei^e that 
we do not by any means Imiit our proposals to the mere re* 
eruactment of these cantonment rules. The despatch indicates 
very clearly the directions in which other remedies may 
possibly be found. Let me in particular call attention to the 
suggestion that a larger measure of control may be desirable 
over the disorderly population which frequents not only the 
cantonments themselves, but tho country immediately adjoin- 
ing cantonments. 1 have always hoard it said, and I believe 
with truth, that many of the apparently nnaticountable out-* 
breaks of this disease at certain stations in India have been 
due, not to the intercourse of the men with the women ordi- 
narily dwelling in the cantonments, but with vagrant, nomad 
people who have been hanging about tho rough ground often 
to be found outside tho limits of the station, and who in many 
cases have beyond all question been the means ol introducing 
disease of the most dangerous kind into the cantonments. I 
am also not without suspicion that even in this country a little 
^ore vigilance might be usefully exercised over the persons 
who freement barracks, and also perhaps over some ol the 
lower puhlio-houses and other places frequented by soldiers. 
But tliat is a matter as to which I am not yet prepared to 
make a positive statement. As to our dealings with the soldier 
himself, it has been pressed upon ns by more than one speaker 
that we should deal equally with the two sexes. That is, so 
far as tho limits of possibuity allow it, the principle upon 
which the proposed praotico is founded. We consider that it 
Is our duty to prevent any person who is notoriously diseatsed 
from continuing to spread that disease, and, as a matter of 
fact, the soldier, if he conceals the fact that he is suffering 
from disease of this kind, is detained in hospital until he has 
recovered his health. A soggestiou was ma^ by his Royal 
Highness and another speaker that we shonld do well to revert 
to the old praotioe of periodically examining men. (Hear, 
hear.) I have discussed that proposal with many high authori- 
ties, and I am bound to tell your lordships that the conclusion 
to which I am disposed to aj^ve is that this practice of regular 
inspection did not produce the desired effect, and that it was, 
on the contrary, regarded, and rightly regarded, by the men 
as a bratalisiag and degrading practice. It is a praotioe which 
has gradually disappeared, and I confess that 1 should be 
extremdy senty to see it re-introduced. 1 need not dwril on 
the suggestion in the despatch that no pains should be spared 
in order to increase comfort and oeoenoy of the soldier’s 
life in barracks. As to that there is no difference of opinion. 
Large sums of money have been spent in India, in some 
measme due to the personal influence of Laid Roberts, cm 
regimental institateB ; and bis Royal Highness is aware that 
i3iere has been, a veiy huge expenditure at home on recreation 
eatabhsh me ats in which the men are given every facility for in- 
teresting anid emuslng themselves in the hope that th^ influ- 
enoes tempt thsm away from the low associations in the 
nitdat of whioh-Uiey so often oontraot these diseases. 1 oaxinot 
resume my plaoe inthont saying a wend In reply to the moving 
apOMnuide an Jkiday to your lordships by the most reverend 
prSate. ' The moat reverend prelsite earnestly entreated us to 
appimaeh ibis qneetiion not mmely from the standpoint of the 
heahhaha.theflght^^ effioieiiey of the troops, but from the 
i gh«r etamdpbiiit of rmlkiioii aim monkUty. Tne moat rmnend 
suggested^ 1 that there was a time when the miH- 



tary authoiitieB mmed onfy lor ibe pt' 
the'dftcieney of the niefl tastraated 'to 

it. I doubt whether ^sfehas a 

have found an Boglbh conuii^^ othefpr so M l 

you that, provided his men were sSond in wm ffril lunf 
able to turn out in an efftoiient oonditiou lor' asrsiibe in Ihh 
it was a matter of indifferenoe to him whhthtr bs 
life they were the greatMt ruffians and bl soT ^ a ro s; mr . 
world. But this I cah oeHain^ say, that tbh IMajittt llte; , 
there is the strongest possible mding oman^ihe mnniitiadm 
oflloers that all pains should be taken to inidM tbh mbrid time l 
the men for whom they are responsibie. (Heat, bietr.} ^ I 
cannot resist bringing to your lordships* notiee one Rlilto: meoe 
of evidence in confirmation of what fbave said, ngon which I 
came almost by accident, and which I need not Ay ^traa not 
provided with any idea that this disoassion was to tshd phihe* 

1 hold in my hand a memorandum recently issued W the 
general officer in command of the tro<^ in Cape Comay. 
This is what General Goodenongh writes Senaual 
g(mce is a breach of the law of ev^ religton. It Is ahfo a 
violation of Ihe natural laws oonduoingto beal&. . . . « it 
seems ^ clear duty of commanders in evefy grade to lead 
men to a mode of life whioh will enhamoe their acdf-ieapeot and 
keep thorn from physical deterioriation ; and it ia to be btMeved 
that, among other means, advice, guidance and a eertaiu 
amount of plain speaking, whioh is not derogatory and- need 
not degenerate into coarseness, will undoubtedly have their 
effect in inducing by degrees a better state ol things than now 
prevails. The General therefore wishes to enlist the tdd of 
commanding officers and of all under them in the endeavour 
to raise the tone of feeling and opinion in the several commands 
through the exercise of this advice, guidance and plaxn speah'* 
ing.** (Hear, hear.) Those views are, 1 believe, the views 
entertained by every thoughtful commanding officer in tike 
army. Although it is idle to suppose that we can expect att 
these young solffiers shall load immaculate lives, 1 do sinoersly 
hope that &e result of efforts like these will 1^, after a whiH, 
distinctly to raise the tone of the private soldier in the British 
Army. Working on these lines, and supported as I trust we 
shall be by both sides in this discussion, I hope we shall be able 
to mitigate in some way the cruel suffering which the nn- 
oheoked coarse of these terrible diseases have brought upon 
both the military and the civil population of these islands. 


The BiuL or Kzjcbxblet : I was extremely glad to hear the 
noble marquis begin his obeervationB by saying that it was 
desirable to proceed in this matter with caution; and he 
referred in auj^port of that view to the histoiy of thme eUaot- 
monts during tho past few years. It so happened that it 
unfortunately fell to my lot. when 1 was Secretary of State 
for In^, to deal with the then state of the law in India, liie 
noble marquis referred to the resolution pasM by the Housh of 
Commons in 18S8, and he said that it was not very precise. I 
am soiw to say that it seems to me to have been onfytoo pre- 
cise. The words of the resedution are: Any mere sni^fim- 
sion of measures for oompulsoxy examination ^ women or for 
lessening and regulating prostitution in India is infwffioient, 
and tho legislation which enjoins, authorises or permits smih 
measures ought to be repealed.'* That is a very distinct reso- 
lution indeed, and so it must have been felt by the noble 
viscount (Lord Orofn), because he issued pereihptbiw iiurtiriio- 
tions that the terms of this resolutitm should be oonfbriued to 
by the Government of India. When I returned to the India 
Office there was a strong remonstrance put before the GoVOiu- 
ment against the state of things then prevalliim in India*, *ttd 
it was stated thai^ although t&se instractions had been mven, 
they bad not been folly carried into effect. . 1 frit myself then 
simply bound by the lesolution of, the House ol CloniniifMas end 
thelnstruotioBs which had been ^veu. It was perfectly idle 
to suppose that, we, as a Government, could have primured 
a reversel of that reecddiion. In point of foot, the^ors, it 
remaiiied binding upon iu. It was peotflisrly distasteful tp me 
to have to deal vmh the matter, beoauee I was always, in 
minoiple, in fevour ol stringent measures for the preven- 
tion w this horrible diimaae. But t concrived*that I had 
no altematiye except to loyally see that the resolution of the 
Hpiuie of ; Commons, adopM. as it had been by the Govadi- 
ment,. should be carried into effect. We made an inque^ 
and the result wm to rimw that tho inetnxetions rivmivby 
the noble visoodnt had not been oairied into Mleot. X 
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wM greatly Iin]pm8ed by the foot that Lord Roberts, who 
naturaUr f^t a great deim that measures should be taken 
tiffeotively for repressing the disease, came to the conclusion 
that to a certain extent ^e instructions had not been followed. 
That was the state of things which led to the repeal of the 
regulations. I must (snifess tboro was one oircuinstance which 
diminished our regret, end it was the uncertainty which cer- 
tainly existed as to whether the original rognlations had been 
really successful. 1 do not base that on any view of my own, 
but upon the best authority which could possibly be quoted on 
the subject - namely, the Army Sanitary Oomniissiou. This 
Commisfdou is a body with ample means of knowing the state 
of health of tho army, and is a most competent body to advise 
on all these subjects, aud it acknowledged Uiat during the 
years whexL prostitution in cantonments was to some extent 
placed under restriction there was a lessening of venereal 
disease. And then follows this imp(ntant sentonce : “In fact, 
we pronounce the efforts to protect the men by the measures 
introduced for this purpose to have boon failures.’* That was 
what 1 had before me ; and naturally, .seeing what hud boon 
resolved by Parliament and the extreme hostility shown to the 
Acts, and having a report of this kind before me, 1 felt much 
less oompuuotiou in taking the course which I felt it my duly 
to take as Secretary of State. This is not a question of arguing 
whether the reguTations were or wer« not sufliounf. for the 
puiposc ; what wo have before uh is ilic simple fact that Uicre 
IS a frightful amount of discHHc in the army, and that it is our 
absolute duty to take any measures we can devi.se for diminish- 
ing such disease. That is the case before us, and it is not 
at all profitable to argue as to the .statistics of tlie past, except 
in this way— that we must not shut our eyes to the fatit that 
it is not merely good intentions, but that measures effective 
for tho purpt»se should ho devised. (Hear, hear.) I cannot 
help thinking, notwithstanding what we have heard from the 
momcal autliorilies, that there is a real, substantial, inherent 
difiieultv in really devising these effective measures. "Wo must 
not bo disappointed, therefore, if tho steps now taken by the 
Oovernraou\ should not have all the eflVnt which we should 
desire. If upon cxporicnco that should prove to be the case, I 
trust we shall not hesitate to take measures still more stringent. 
(Cheers.) This is not a matter which we can afford to trifle 
with. Differing from those who have oonsciontionsly opposed 
this mea.Hure, I hold the opinion that, not only in the 
interests of the health of the army and of the civil 
population, but even of morality itself, it is our duty to 
endeavour to diminish this evil, because it cannot be moral 
to leave a terrible disease to ravage a population upon any 
principle or pretext whatever, if you have any means to repress 
it. (Queers.) l^^^Bibly wo may have to adopt ineaus extroracly 
distasteful, and which one would rnthor not have recourse to ; 
but you have to choose between two things — either to allow 
the misehiof to continue or to adopt whatever nieasures are 
found absolutely necessary in order to diminish, though not, 
perhaps, entirely to prevent it. The facts repel tlie view that 
if you take measures to prevent the disease you remove one of 
the strtmgest preventives to vice. As a matUT of fact, the 
disease does not prevent tho vice, and therefore the argument, 
even if you admit it, is worth nothing. The most reverond 
prelate insisted on the import anett or taking every step to 
improve the morality of the soldier. Everyeme will c.ordial]y 
concur with the most reverend prelate ; but do not lot us shut 
uiir eyes to the fact that the history of mankind proves that 
by no Bttcdi means will you produce any great or far-reaching 
€*ffect. 1 insist upon that, not from any cynir^al view, but 
because you must look facts in the face, and it is no use to 
imagine that von will by any means of that kind really be 
able to grapple with the problem. Only on© word more. I 
tbiuk all who have heard tins most interesting debate, and 
who hold the opinions which 1 imagine are generally hold here 
with regard to the necesedtj for the prevention of this disease, 
must have seen with great satisfaction the change of feeling 
which has come across the country upon tho subject. Tt is a 
matter, t think, of the greatest moment that you will in this 
respect ‘carry the country heartily with you. (Obeers.) If 
the Government proceed cautiously and wisely, and if the 
Govenimeiiti of India see that nothing is done beyond the 
actual, necessity of the case, 1 believe that not only will the 
cQuntiy support th*' Government in the measures which T.t has 
now taken, and which I heartily hope may be themselves 
successful, but also in any further measures which they may 
fina indispensable for the^bjeot in view* (Clieers.) 


Lord OuLBura, as one of the oldest regimental offioem in the 
House, having had the honour to oommam a battalion in India 
as well as in the East Indies, and iidso one on the Home ser- 
vioe, felt bound to say a few words. The most reverend pre- 
late advocated as a means of promoting morality in the army 
an increase \>f married soldiers in a battalion. Areaumaoly the 
most reverend prelate would not imagine that if a regiment of 
1,000 strong were sent to India they oonld provide wem with 
1,000 wives aud supply transport for a couide of thousand 
children. (Laughter.) Thereforo he looked upon that as an 
impracticable proposition. Supposing, again, 200 soldiers 
were allowed to marr}" in each battalion what would beoome of 
tile remaining 800 ? That plan would havo no sensiblB efleot 
in lesseiung the ravages of disease. He was amazed to hear 
it suggested that penal results should fall upon a commanding 
offioer iu whoso regiment there was a large amount of disease. 
No body of men were more devoted to their duty than tho 
commandbig officers of regiments. He cominauded two differ- 
ent battalions during his considerable service in India, and he 
could only say iliat everything in the power of a commanding 
officer had nut only been done of late daring the time Lord 
Roberts w.as in command, but that tho same anxibty was shown 
by an equallv gallant and able soldier, tho late Lord Btratlinairn. 
(Cheers.) Having regard to all t*mt was don© for tho soldier 
in the way of lihrurios and tho provision of reading-rttoms and 
every sort of games, instruction in trades, and the system of 
regimental gardens, he was at a loss to know how moral 
snasion could bo (wirriod out moro than had been dono by 
officers commanding battalions. He was convinced that the 
new regulations wtuild bo utterly ftitilo. He hoped that tho 
clergy would in this matter rather follow the lead of the Pri- 
maUi than that of another right rev. prelate to whom the 
Houne had listonod that evening. (T^aughter.) 

The Exbl of DtrNUAVBN said that, as her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not think that tln^ enquiry which ho asked for would 

wise, ho sliould witlnlraw his motion, though with eonsidor- 
able reluctance. Tho last thing he wished for was that action 
should be delayed. 

Tlie resoliif-lon was by leave withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Rostoration of MahArrijk Zalim Singh, — Petition from 
Jhallawar, iu favour ; to lie upon the Table. 

THE CHITRAL MEDAL 

Mr. Buchanan asked tho Under- Secretary of State for War, 
when the Ghitral medal would be issued, and what was the 
cause of the delay. 

Lord Q. Hamilton ; Tho Chitral modal has boon stimck and 
has for some time past been in course of distribution in India. 
The c^iuso of the drthiy in its issue was, as 1 explained in this 
House on tho 2ud of February last, tho dooision to strike a 
new medal, instead cd adding a clasp to the existing frontier 
medal, which involved tiio Hclo(‘tion and execution of a new 
design. 


Mai/ IBfA. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. Havelock Wilson asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
as representing the Postmaster-General, whether the contract 
had heoti signed between the Government and the directors 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company for the 
carriage of mails to and from India and Australia ; and, if ao, 
for wliat period : 

And whether the Government were seeing to it that the said 
Peninsular and Oriental Company oompll^ with the law as 
set forth in Section 210 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 

Mr. Hanburt : The Postmsster-General has not yet signed 
the new contract with the Peninimlar and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company for the carriage of mails to and from 
India and Australia. The contract will tie for seven yean. 
The last part of the hon. member’s questiun should he ado 
drossed to the President of the Board ox Trade. 


e 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

* the EAHINE IHEUBAHCE FENB. 

Hr* JitLtm aideed iSkt Seofstaiy of State for India, Would 
he eaq^ein under what droumet^ a portiozi of the iutereet 
ohaiges in oonneetiion with the Indian Hidlaad and Bengal 
l^agpur Byways had now for aomo years been met out of ttie 
EamW Insniranoe Fund; in view of the fact that shortly after 
the creation bf the Famine Insurance Fund the Government of 
India request the eanotion of the Secretary of State to meet 
certain interest charges in oonneotion with protective railways 
from that "fund ; that Lord Oranbrook, the then Secretary ol 
i^te, withheld his sanction on the ground that snch a step 
would be a complete inversion of the object with which the 
fund was constituted ; and that that decinon was upheld by 
two Farliamentaxy Committees in 1879 and 1884 respectively. 

Lord G. Hiximoir : The general policy of the Government 
is lhat to which the honourable member refers as having been 
supported by the Committees of 1879 and 1884, namely, that 
money shdl he borrowed for such railway only as are likely 
to be so prodnetive that tlie net resnlts will cover the charge 
for interest on the debt incurred, and that protective railways 
charged on the Famine Insurance grant shall be construct^ 
out of the revenue. In 1885, however, the Government of 
India found it neoessaiy to Undertake an exceptionally largo 
scheme of railways, two of which were intended for the pro- 
tetition of the country against famine. The Secreta^ of 
State in ConneU held that the circumstanoes were of a s]^oial 
character, which could not have been contemplated by the 
Farliameutary Committees: and, as the Oovemmeut could not 
themselves construct the whole of the works, and he was un- 
willing to delay the two lugemtly-necded protective lines, he 
authonsed their oonstruo^fui by oompanies, the interest being 
debited against the Famine Insuianoe grant. When the lines 
came into operation, the receipts wore set against the interest, 
and the not charge was so debited. 1 should add that the 
Indian Hidland traverses some of the worst famine distticts, 
and without its distributing power it would have been impos<^ 
siblo to have kept the people alive in those districts during the 
past months. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE.” 

Sir SsriMOTTB Huro asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether, among the members of the Colonial Services for 
whom seats were to bo provided to view the procession on 
Jubilee Day, any provision would be made for members of the 
Indian Givu and Military Services. 

Mr. AxBEs-DoiranAS : I have promised to place at the 
disposal of the India Office as many seats as can fairly be 
allotted to that Department, and, further, to find if possible 
some seats for the services speedily alluded to by my hon. 
&iend. The distribution of tickets will ho made by tlio 
authorities of the India Office. 






Sir Wxzxiuf WgD pgBBOiiy aitod l 
the Coloy^iiWof 

pean officials in Ceylon, Sifigaim^ bna Kde 
m silvw ounonpy, wowd he state whsmar i 
allowance had oeim grimtsd te iheiitt Ifxr Wt tst r v v . 

silver, as had been granted bj the 
European employeeB. 

Hr. Ckaxbbblain : European officials Jn Ceylon aes st 
present paid half their salaries at Is, 6d, the M , 

Straits Settlements and Hong-kong at 3s. to the dfular. 


Sir Winnux WEnnssBUBH asked the ffisecets^ ef 6toi‘e lor 
India, whether the OontroUer and Anditor-GeSfisal to the j 
Government of India raised any objeotion to thd paymsffi^ of 
oom^nsation allowance to the forty Indian wf&^s whose 
salanes were statute fixed in rupees : 

And, whether he took any ste^ to stop thesm j^yrnsnie and 
surcharged the officers conoemed; if so, imon what |p^Uitde 
had those payments been continued for noarty four years* 


Ziord G. Hjuax/Four : Doubts as to the teohxdoal IsgaHty ci\ 
the payment of exdbange compensation idlowahoo 16 the 
officers whose salaries are fixed under statute in rupees wm 
raised, not by the Comptroller and Auditor-General hhneelf, 
but on two separate occasions by two of his aotoounting officers. 
The result of the doubts thus raised was a reference by the , 
Government of India to the Bocretaiy of State in Oonhdl ; and, 
as I have already informed the hon. member, the matter is still 
under my oohidderation, with a view to tlie proonirinff of 
further legid opinions. The payments have htthwto, been 
made in India under the impression, confirmed by leg^ advice, 
that they wore not only equitable but legal, and tmtil ^e . 
question is finally decided it is obvious tlmt no steps of any 
kind can bo taken. 


LORD WELBT’S C30MMI88I0jl. 

Mr. M. M. Bixowvaoobus asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether there was any likelihood of the Boyal Com- 
mission on the Expenditiuro of India completing thoir Keport 
before the end of the present Session ; and whether, in that 
ease, he would give special facilities for a debate on the Report, 
apari from the usual discussion of the Indian Budget. 

Lord G. Hajolton, who replied, said : 1 am afraid there is 
no ohanoo of the Report being issui^ in time to permit of its 
proper consideration by the Government before the elose of 
the Session. 


PAPER PRESENTED. 

East India (ContiimouH Diseases) (No. 6, 1897), — Copy pre- 
sented,— of Memorials addressed to the Secretary of State for 
India, on the subject of the Instructions contained in his 
Despatch of 26tb March, 1807, for improving the health of 
British troops in India [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 
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9m)xmal ^arliamrat. 

a 

May 24 iA. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

HEALTH OF BRITISH TROOPS. 

East India (CcmtagioiiH DifioaNoa), — Petition from York.'^hire, 
againet alteration of Law ; to Ue upon the Table. 


•May 26^A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE AND THE BUDGET. 

Mr. Samuel Smith aaked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether, in view of«tho groat suffering caused by the Indian 
famine, and the serious questions rais^ by it os regarded the 
future administratiou of India, the Government would bring 
the Indian Budget before the House at a time when a full 
attendance of members might he obtained. 

Mr. Balfoue : The hon. gentleman is aware that the 
sympathy felt in this House witli the sufforiugs of the people 
India is very great, but I do not think that would necessarily 
produce a large audience for the discussion of the Indian 
Budget, wliatovor were the time of year selected for the 
dchato. I believe we have an example of the Indian Budget 
being disc^ussud in June, and the audience was not greater thon 
than it is when the Budget is taken at the usual time. 

ENTERIC FEVER. 

Colonel Wtotiham Mubbay asked the Secretory of State for 
India whether an outbreak of enteric fever hwl occurred among 
the Black Watch regiment at Subaihn : 

Whether the same regiment sutfored severely from the same 
disi'asc last summer in the same place : 

Whether at that time the prcvulonoc of the disease was 
accounted for bv one of the reservoirs being iufeoied with the 
partioular bacillus whioh was associated with that disease, 
the water being found to bo swarming with the duiraoteristic 
miorobes : 

What stops had been taken in the matter since last summer ; 

And, all precautions had boon taken, what special advan- 
tages existed at tliat plaoe that it should bo maintained longer 
as a troop station. 

Lord G. Hamilton ; A fresli outbreak of enteric fever has, I 
regret to say oocurred among the Black Watch, which arrived 
at Subathu on 24th lldarcb last. 

A telegram from the Viceroy dated 23rd May states that 
eighteen oases have ooeiirred, fourteen of which howeve? arc 


believed to have been contracted on the march up from the 
plains. Two cases have resulted fatally. 

Every possible sanitary precaution has been taken, and a 
thorough bact>eriological examination into the cause of tho 
disease is being made. A siheme for improving the permanent 
water-supply, involving the ar'-quisition of land and springs, is 
being carried out ; meanwhile the laying of a temporary pipe 
is nearly completed. 

Sulm-ihu, which is 4,500ft. above the sea has a good climate, 
and is not usually unhealthy. 


May 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION FROM JHALAWAR. 

Restoration of Maharljfi Zalim Singh, — Petition from Jhala- 
war, in favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


May 21th. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

OFFICERS FOR STAFF EMPLOY. 

Captain Pibie asked the Secretary of State for India 
wliether it was the case that by the Indian Army Regrulations 
an oflfi(5or who had passed through a two years’ course at the 
Staff College was still kept on exactly die same footing as 
regards claims for staff employment as one who had merely been 
through the two inonths’ garrison class and passed the usual 
oxaminatioDH for promotion to field rank : 

And whether the great majorily of ^pointments on tho 
Army Headquarter Siaff and liistriot Staff in India were hold 
by ofccors who were nf)t Stuff College graduates ; and, if so, 
whether he would consider the advisability of alteriim these 
regulations so as to assimilate thorn with thoso whidi pre- 
vsaled in the Homo Army, whereby preference in the giving of 
staff appoiittmenls would be given to Staff GoUego Officers, 
thus enabling tlio Indian Government te profit to the full 
extent of the payments which it made towards the maintoii^ 
anoe of the Staff College, and allowing it to give legitimate 
reward to its officers whom it encourog^ to pass the course. 

Lord G. Hamh/pon : The selection of officers for stoff em- 
ploy in India is vested in the Government of India and the 
Uommander-in-Ohief in India, and I am confident that in inking 
such selection thoso authorities weigh carefully th^ merits and 
qualifications of all candidates, and that due weight is given 
to th^possessiou of a Staff College certificate. I see no reason 
to intorfero with their discretion, or to alter the Indian Army 
Regulations, whioh on this subject are substantially the 
as the Queen^s Reflations. * 
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THE STATE COUPS. 

Sir SsncouB SCnra ai^ed the Sooretary of State^ for India 
whether he ^onld call upon the GK>venmiOiit of India to make 
a report as tathe offeoUvoneHH of the eteps takoi by the Indian 
Gknremment in 1894 to prevent the Bupweeanon of ofiiuora of 
the Indian Staff Corps by those in the lino b^ granting tom- 
pora^ rank to oommandanls and soeonds in oommand in 
Native regimente. 

Lord G. Hamilton : The question of the suporsession of 
oiffoenB of the Indian Staff Corps by those in the line is now 
under xny consideration in connexion with a letter recently 
received from the Government of India. 


THE CONDITION OF JHALAWAE. 

'Mr. W. JoNBB, on behalf of Mr. HamisaT Kobsrtb, asked 
the Secnrotary of State for India whether 200 rifles and 60 
sabres of the Deoli irregular force had been ordered to Jhal- 
xapatan in view of the unsettled condition of the State of 
Jhalawar : 

And| whether, seeing that the uumst which that force wiis 
intended to deal with was the result of the long period of 
UDcertainiy as to the future government of the State, would 
he consider the advisability of rostering His Highness the late 
Mah6rkj6 Bana to the Gadi, with limited powers and an 
exporieaoed politioal agent. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton : I have received no oflioial in- 
formation as to the movement of troops to which the question 
refers, but assuming that such a movement of troops has 
ooonxred, I cannot admit tlie hon. memWV view as to its 
cause. As regards the restoration of tlie Mahiiriij(t Kana, 1 
informed the hon. member on tlie 2l8t July, last year, that the 
decision of the Government of India was final, and I sec no 
reason for altering the view that I then expressed. 

Mr. Pabkeb Smith : Arising out of this, 1 wish to ask tlio 
Secretary of State for India a question of which I have given 
private notice — ^whether, in view of the raisconduot of the late 
Mah6r(ij& Bana and the failure of heirs, ho is not prepared to 
terminate the uncertainty by restoring Jhalawar to the original 
parent l^ate of Kotah ; and whether such action would not bo 
most in acooidanoo with Bajput customs and the desires of 
Bajputs. 

Lord Geoboe Hamix/ton : It is true that the greater part of 
Jhala was part of Kotah, and was ceded on the condition that 
in the event of the failure of heirs it should lapse to Kotah. 
Snob an arrangement would bo in ac(X>rdanco with treaty 
oUigation, and not, I believe, repugnant to the wishes of the 
majority of the inhabitants. 

ADDITIONAL LIGHTS IN THE BED SEA. 

Mr. William Rbomoni) asked the Frosideut of the P«oard of 
Trade whether, in view of the increoaod shipping from India 
and Australia, the Government would take steps to have an 
adequate number of lighthouses stationed on the shores of the 
Bed Sea. 

Mr. Bitohie : As stated in niy reply to the hon. member for 
the South Division of Bristol, a circular has been addressed by 
Her Majes^’s Ambassador at Constantinople to the ropro- 
sentatires of the Gkeat Powers inviting their eo-oxieration on 
the Bubjeot of additional lights in the Bed Sea. No stem eun 
be t^QBU by Her Majesty's Government until the replies to 
tiiose oommunioations have been received and considered. 


3lsL 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE FAMINE. 

FUBTHEB PATEBS PRESENTED. 

East India (Famine and Belief Operations),— Copy presented, 
— of further papers regarding the famine and the relief opera- 
tions in India daring the years 1806-7 [by commandj ; to lie 
upon the Table. 

STAFF OFFICERS. 

Colonel Wynpham Mitsbat asked the Secretaiy of State fen* 
India, on what principles appointments to the staff of the 
anny in India were made * ^ 


C i' 

And, what were the numbers of staff officers employed with 
that army who came under the following heads rosp^vdy : 
Officers trained at the staff college ; Offloors trained by 
praotioal experience in campaigns; and, Offioelns without 
special training for staff duties. 

Lord Geo^e Hamilton : Speaking generally, an officer is 
eligible for appointment to the staff in India if ho has four 
years service, has passed the necessary examination in the 
nativo laxiguagoH, has g(me through the staff ooUege, or has 
passed the {qualifying examination laid down in Indian Army 
Rogiilations. or has proved his ability in the field. Subject to 
these (50udiiionB, the soleotion of cdficors for staff employ rests 
with the Government of India and the Commandor-in-Ohief in 
India. 


MILITARY OFFICERS AND THE ‘STOBILEE.'’ 
THE SCRAMBLE FOR FREE SEATS. 

Captain Nobton asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whetnor the oflicers of the army in India at present on leave in 
England had been afforded ac^eominodaticm to view her 
Majesty's procession on the 22nd June ; and, if so, how many 
seats had been allotted to tliem. 

Lord Q. Hamilton : Thu seats placed at tho disposal of the 
India Office for the Civil and Military sorviijos of India have. 
1)Mn allotted to those in this country who wore juonsidered to 
h^o tlio best claims without regard to the question whether 
they are at home on leave or otherwise. 

LAND REVENUE SETTTiKMENTS IN MADRAS. 

IMPORTANT PAPERS WITHHELD. 

Sir William WEODKBJiuaN asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he would lay upon tlic Table of the House tho 
proceedings of the Govornment of Madras (d July, 1896, re- 
vising the Sottleiiient Manual and Standing Orders of the 
Boora of Rovenuo, together with the Correspondencio which 
led to such revision. 

Lord G. HAMUiTON : Having ('.ommunicated with tho 
Goverumont of India I am afraid I cannot xiromise to lay on 
the Table of tho Houso the papers referred to in this (|uo8tiou. 

POLICE AND TELICGRAPH DEPARTMENTS. 

HOW INDIANS ARE TREATED. 

Sir William WEDOjfiaiUTBN asked the Secretary of State for 
India, on what ground Natives of India ■»’^ere excluded from 
(Kimiiotiiig in the examinations held in London and Calcutta 
for tho higher offices in the Indian police : 

And, on what gi'ounds the House allowaxicos, amounting in 
the aggregate to Rs. 90,000 per annuni; granted to European 
and 'Eurasian telegrapli masters and signallers in India, were 
withhold from Natives of India holding the same appoint- 
ments. 

Lord G. Hamilton : As regard tho Indian Police officers 
r&(3riiited in this country, it is thought, in view of tlie nature 
of their duties, to he essontiul that tho conditions for admission 
to compote should Ik* identical with those for commissions in 
tlio British Army. As regards those who are selected in India, 
a discretion is allowed to each Box>arate Government, and as at 
present advised I see no reason to call in question tho manner 
in whi(3h they have oxeroised it. 

In reply to the second part of the honourable meteber's 
question, I can only say that 1 have no knowledge of tho 
^tiuction which ho alleges to bo drawn between Europeans 
and Eurasians on the one hand, and Natives of India on the 
other, but I will make enquiry on the subjoot. 

Sir W. WEnmmnuBN : With roferenoo to his reply I should 
like to ask tlie noble lord whether this distinotion of race is in 
accordance with her Maiesty’s proclamation of 1868. (Minis- 
terialist cries of ** oh ! oh ! ’') 

No reply was given. 

STAFF OFFICERS. 

Captuiu Piuus asked tho Secretary of State for India what 
was the total number of appointments on the Army Head- 
quarter Staff, Command Staff, and District Staff of the Army 
in India ; and the number of such appointments which were 
held respootivoly by officers P.B.O. and by offioers not so 
qualified. 
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liorA U. Ha&xjuton :* ^zoluding personal staff and the staff 
for Boyal Artillery, R(^ Engineorfi, and musketry instruo- 
tion, there are 142 appointments cm the Staff of Arniy^ Head- 
quarters, Am^ Commands, and IMstriote. Of these thirty-six 
are held by omoers who have passed through the Staff Oollegpo 
and two i[2) are vacant. The rest are held by ofSoors who 
have not passed through the Staff College. 

Captain Fiiub asked the SocTetary of State for India whether 
he could state the number of officers F.S C. of tlie Indian 
Staff Com who wore employed on staff duty at present, also 
the number of tlie same who were not so employed, and the 
average period for which those latter had remained without 
Buoh em^yment after qualifying for it by passing through 
the Staff College. 

Lord G. Hamilton : Tliero are at present on the active list 
thirty officers of the Indian Staff Corps who have passed 
through the Staff Colley. Of those twenty are in staff em- 
ploy, five ore commanding their regiments, and iivo are em- 
ployed Togimontolly. I cannot say how long these officers 
have remained wiUiout staff cmployiiicnt. 


H 0 U 8 E 


June IsL 

OF COMMONS. 


Native States under a rebate of duty, and ' of tar being 
had been brought Wk into British India and e<dd at a pawt s 

Whetiier. in oousequienoo of tbo oompetStlon of sffver n^. 
ports, the ffuctuations in exchange were as gnsat ao wr : 

And would he explfdn why in these edronmstanoes^w mints 
were slall kept olosed. 

Lord G. Hamilton : The Indian mints wore closed on t^o 
26ili of June, 1893. For the five years previous to that didso 
the net imports of silver into India averaged Bx. 11,249,000. 
For the tliree years fiinoe 1893 -4 tliey have averaged 
llx. 6,268,000, diowing a reduction of Bx. 4,993,000 or about 
44i per cent. 

The not imports in 1896-97 were the smalleBt on record 
since 1881-2. 

I have seen the sbitoment as to the importation of silver into 
Natives States in. order that it may be reimported into IMiish 
India at a profit ; but I doubt it, as there is no provision in tbo 
law for a rebate of duty on the import of silver into Nativo 
States. 

Imports of silver are not the only foi'tors affecting exchange ; 
and I know no reason for thinking that the fluctuations in 
oxebango (which, I may add, have of late been very much loss 
than those of previous years) arc attributable to them. 

In these circumstances there is no intention of altering the 
jiolicy adopted in 1893. 


petitions from jhalawar. 

Restoration of Maharhj^ Zallni Hingh, — Two rotitions from 
Jhalawar, in favour ; to lie upon tlio Table. 

THE PLAGUE. 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Uh; measures of segregation of the sutk, and of the healthy 
from plaguo-infcoted bouses, roe-ontly ordt‘rod by the Govovti- 
luont of Jloinbay on the roooiiimendation of medical men from 
Houg Kong, wore in substanco urged upon that Govomnumt 
early in October, 1896, by the Surgeon- General mth the 
Government of Bombay, and again in Decenilier by a com- 
mittee of Bombay iiu^dicfil ofliccjs presided over by the late 
Sargeon- Major Manser ; 

Whether the Surgeon -General in October advised modic^il 
oxainiaation of railway passengers at Kalyan and Viror, as 
Ixiing more effectual than irisptxiiion at Uinninal Htations wiUiiu 
Bombay limits, and vrhether the recommendation was dis- 
regarded by the Bombay Government for three and a-half 
moiitliH, during which the plague was carried to numen>us frtjsh 
umtres of infection : 

Wh other, in the measures tliat had been adopted and the 
Hjrocial apfX>intmeutiH mode to deal with the plague, the Bombay 
(Tovommont had acted in consultatiou with the Sui’getm- 
General aud the Sauitary Commissioner and on their re- 
commendation : 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table copies (»f the 
Re|Xjrt of the committee above referred to and of Uic rocom- 
luendaiious of the Surgeon-General. 

Lord G. Hamilton: I am unable to answer the first two 
quostious as to the orinn and paternity of the measun^s taken 
to HUpproHS plague in Bombay, but so far as I know there has 
been no divergence of opinion as to tho m(>st effective measures 
of stamping out tlie pestilenoe, though there may have been 
difference of opinion as to the possibility of enforcing off-hand 
drastio measures. So fur as 1 know the Bombay Govornniont 
have acted throughout in consultation with tho Burgeon- 
Gonaral and the &mitary Commissioner. As to the reports 
referred to I w^ enquire about them and considor whether 
they should be made public. 

THE CLOSING OP THE MINTS. 

Mr. Maglban asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether, since the closing of tho Indian mints in 1894, mn- 
tinuous shipments of silver had l>ecD imported into India, 
amoiintiiig uu the average to seven crores of rupees annually, 
or nearly as large an amount as was imported when tho mint^^ 
were open : 

Whether these imports were maintained in 1896-7, notwith- 
standing the ravages of plague and famine and the reduction 
of Indian exj^rts of merchandise by nine crores of rupees : 

Whether his attention had been called to tho report that 
large oousigiiiaeuts of the imported silver had been taken into 


THE INDIAN TARIFF ACT AND OFFICERS' 
EQUIPMENT. 

Mr. Hudson ;isked tbe Soorotary of State for India whether 
he was aware that in casos of omoers proceeding to serve in 
India, a part of their military oiiuipmont, sudi us their sword 
*and revolver, was exempted from import duty, whereas their 
rcgimenkil saddle and bridle, equally necessary portions, wore 
charged a duly. 

And. whether he would enquire into tlie matter. 

Lord Qbokchs Hamilton : Tho Indian Tariff Act exempts 
from import duty arias imported by a military oflUier for the 
pur}K>ses of his eq^uipmont. T am not aware wffetlier an 
officer's sadlcry is sumlarly exempted from tho general import 
duty of 5 per cent, ad mUtrem^ but. I will commaiiicato 'mtb 
the Government of India on the subject. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT THE “JUBILEE*' 
CELEBRATIONS. 

Mr. Bahtlky, for Mr. Isaacson, asked the Under Secii^tary 
of State for War whether her Majesty's Government had come 
Ut .any dixusiou as to the .'idvisability of xnootiug the wishes of 
the inhabitants of tbo East-end of London by allowing tho 
coloiual and Indian troops, accompanied by bands, to inandi 
through some of the mam thorougliffjjres, decided on by the 
War Office, on ono occwision during the Jubilee week. 

Mr. Brodoicx : This is a more difficult question than appears 
at fii'st sight. Tho Jubilee procession will involve mueb 
fatigue on tho colonial and Indian troops ; and it will be unde- 
sirable to give thorn much oxira work eitlier immediately before 
or after tho principal day. On tho other hand, the Secretary 
of Stato recognises tho roasonablenesH of tho suggestion, aud 
he will do what he can towards complying with it. 

THE PLAGUE. 

Mr. HisNNiEim Hkaton asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
OH representing the I’ostmaster-General, whether he was aware 
that all P. and O. steamships from Australia, which took on 
board Bombay mails and passengers at Aden, were, in oonsc- 
qnonce of the oxistouoe of bubonic plague at Bombay, 
(luaruntiiiod with ^eir passengers at all the ports of call, Suez, 
Port Said, Brindisi, MarseiUos, etc. ; whether he had received 
petitions, s^od by nearly all the passenger^ by the P. and O. 
Htoanicr “Parramatta,*’ from Australia, strongly protesting 
against tho present prar4iioe of taking tlie Bombay passengers 
at Aden on thoir dean ship, pointing out tho further iucou- 
venienoo they were subjected to by not b^g allowed to laud 
at |X7inU of call, ontaiUn)^ delay and discomfort, and also that 
there was a weekly soi'viee of mails Bombay to Aden, 
which might be extended to Brindisi, as it was now done 
fortnightly ; whether the statement made l)y tho petitioners 
was ooi^et that the P. and 0. Company was not responsible, 
as tho terms of their mail contract compelled their steamers to 
call at Aden ; and whether the Government would take actiun 
in tho matter without delay. „ * 
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Mr. HAiniftniT: The Fostmaeter-G^neral understands that 
all Peninsular and Oriental steamships from Australia which 
take on hoard passengers from Bombay at Aden are placed in 
quarantine at the Egyptian ports of call. At Brindisi and 
MarseiUos ho believes there is now no regular quarantine, but 
only a certain inodioal inspection which causes little delay. 
The petition roforred to from passengers on the steamship 
“Parramatta” has been rcooivod. 'fiio statement that the 
call at Aden is eompnlsory under the contracts of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company with the Postmaster-General is not 
quite correct. The mall steamers from Australia are not 
obliged to call at Aden, but the Company are at liberty under 
the terms of the contracts to make these steamers call there 
and oarry the mails from Boml^y to Europe. A copy of the 
petition has been sent to the Company ; but, as 1 stated in 
reply to a similar question on April 12 lost, it is not in accord 
with the duty of the Post Office Department to take further 
steps in a matter which does not directly aiTect the mail service. 


June Znh 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

USUAL DELAY OF PAPERS. 

Mr. SAinricL SxiTn asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the usual Memorandum explanatory of the Indian 
Financial Statement, which had already been received fi*om 
Calcutta, could be presented to Parliament immediately after 
the recess, so that members might bo better premared to deal 
with that Statement when brought before the IIouso for its 
adoi^iion. 

Lord GnouaK Hahii/ton : The Explanatoir Morriorandum is 
in the hands of the printers; but soiiio or the information 
which I wish to include in it was only received by tbo last 
mail from India, and 1 fear that it cannot be distributed to 
members for some time yet. 

THE SCRAMBLE FOR “JUBILEE” SEATS. 

Captain Norton asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whetihor he could state bow many seats bad been allotted by 
the India Office to the officers of the army in India at present 
on leave in England. 

Lord G. Hamilton : 1 stated on Monday that the seats at 
the disposal of the India Office for the Civil and Military 
services had been allotted to those in tiiis countiy who wore 
considered to have the best claims, without regard to the 
question whether they were on leave or not. It would serve 
no useful purpose to ^ve an analysis of the distribution of the 
tickets among the various brunches of the Service. 

INDIAN MUTINY VETERANS. 

Mr. F. A. Channino asked the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the fact that the Royal Victorian 
Order was to be conferred at the Jubilee on the surviving 
officers who served in the Crimea and in the Mutiny, the Stjcre- 
tary of State would take steps also to make some special pro- 
vision for the surviving privates and non-commissioned oincors 
who served in those oampaigtiB, and who had liiihorto been 
excluded from pensions by the existing regulations. 

Mr. Bbodiuok; There is no authority for the statement as to 
the distribution of the Victorian Order suggested in the 
question. Non-commissioned officers and men wbo served in 
Crimean or Indian Mutiny campaigns wbo liave not 
pensions under the ordinaiy warrants arc granted special 
camxHiign pensions ^irovidod they have ^ven ten years* service 
and are in necessitous circumstances. It is nut proposed to go 
further. 


June 4M. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

• INDIAN MUTINY VETERANS. 

Captain Norton adted the Under Secretazy of State lor War 
whether he was aware that tliere were some 2,000 veterans, 
wfio had served either in the Crimean War or the Indian 


Mutiny, now inmates of workhouses ; ' and whether he would 
consider the advisability of granting a small pension to all 
those in that position who were over 70 years of age. 

Mr. Bbopbick : From a Return, presented this Session, it 
appears that in May, 1896, there wore in workhon^s m the 
United Kingdom 352 men over the am of 60 and without 
pension who could substantiate their claim to he discharged 
soldiers, although there is no evidence that they had served in 
tbo campaigns mentioned, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the number is now ossentially different. Speoial oanu)aign 
pensions have been awarded to Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
veterans of 10 years* service in 2,737 cases, at a yearly cost of 
£36,390. In some of these oases the pensioners remain in the 
workhouse by their own choice, where they are allowed to 
receive 2h. a week to spend. It is not intends to extend these 
pensions to men of less than 10 years* Army service. 

Sir Edward Gottrlet asked the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether the Government would, during the Jnbilee year, 
recommend to Her Majesty the Qmnm the bestowal of some 
recognition upon those officers, soldiers, and sailors wbo served 
in the Crimea or Indian Mutiny, the two loading campaigns of 
her MajeHty*B reign. 

Mr. Brodrtok : All who served in the campaigns have had 
the modal and clasps. The sorvices of a groat number of 
officers engaged have been rectognisod by promotion and other 
distinctions, and of the men by the recent grant of c.oni- 
passioiiate campaign pensions, but it is not contemplated to 
make any geiioral distribution of honours to the survivors at 
the Jubilee. 


June 171//. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Railways), — Copy proseutetl — of Administration 
Ro|K>rt on the Railways in India for 1890-7, by Colonel T. 
Oraccy, R.E., Director General of Railways [by command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Memorial from Dosai of Badami), — Return pre- 
sented, — relative thereto [Address 4th March ; Sir William 
Wedderbimi] ; to li(' upon the Table. 


Jum 18/^. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITIOIs:. 

Pensions of Forest Officers in India, — Petition of Fort^st 
Officers in India, for Alteration of Law; to lie upon the 
Table. 


HIGHER EJ)UCATION. 

Mr. Hkney J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for 
India, wliy the Goverumemt of India maintained colleges for 
tlie higher education of Hindus and Muhammadans in India, 
and why no similar provision was made for Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

Lord G. JiAjnLTON: The Government of India does nut 
maintain noUeges for tbo higher education of Hindus and 
Muhammadans. The Madrissa schools were established for 
Muhanuivadans requiring to bo iiistructed in Persian and 
Arabic, but the students in the College Department of those 
schools attend leotunis in the Presidency Cemege. With this 
exception Government Colleges and higher schools are open to 
all classes without distinction. 

INDIA AND THE “DIAMOND JUBILEE.’* 

Mr. Wanelyn asked tbo Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
if all the detachments of Indian and Colonial troops who were 
visiting the United Kingdom as the guests of the Nation in 
connection with the Jubilee had now arrived; and, if so, 
whether the Colonial Office would publirii a list of those 
Jubilee guests, sotting out the localities from which they came, 
the name of the officer in command of each detachment, the 
name of the officer detailed by the HoTpe authorities to attend 
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to each dotaohment, the total number of each detachment, the 
quartera 'where they were atationod, the arrangemonta which 
had been made for their entertainment durin^f their viait, and 
any athor information which might be of serTiog to thoee who 
deEfired to offer hospit^ity to theae national gnesta. 

Mr. Giumubblain : It ia expected that the entire Colonial 
( 3 ontingont idll have arrived at Oheleea Barracks by this 
evening. A list of the various detachments and of the Colonies 
they represent has already been published in the press, and I 
will consider whether any further details may advantageously 
Iks added. 

Mr. WxHKiYn asked the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
arrangements would be made for the detachments of Indian 
and Colonial troops who were visiting the United Kingdom as 
tlie guests of the Nation to 'witness we Naval Review free of 
charge, and to be suitably entertained upon that ocicasion at 
tlie expense of the Nation. 

Mr. William Allan asked the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether stops could be taken to give the Colonial troo|)S 
now here an opportunity of witnessing the Naval Review. 

And, whothur the R^way Comptinics could be induced to 
gi-ant freo passes to those troops and the Colonial RiHo teams 
now hei'e, so tliat tliey might have an opportunity of seeing 
Oie places of interest in their Mother Country. ^ 

Sir John Coi/)Mit asked tho First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, in view of the dependoneo of tho Colonies upon sea 
communidition, and having regard to tho resolution of tho 
Parliament of (ktpo Colony rospeciiug contribution to the 
Fleet, any arrangements bad been made for enabling the 
oflicers and men of tho Colonial Forces now in this country to 
witness tho Naval Review ; and, if so, to state what was tlic 
nature of arrangements made. 

Mr. (loHOiLEN; ArraugemontA have boon in progress from the 
first, for iJie oflicn^rs and men of the Colonial forces (about 800 
in number), to see thtj ships assemblod at Spitbead. A special 
train will lx> provided to take them to X'ortsmouth on the 
moniing of June 30, and to bring them biick in the evening. 
The party will 1 h) taken round the Fleet in dockyard steamor^ . 
and an opportunity will be given to them to “visit ccrtfiin ships. 
If titiic admits, the jmrty will also be shown round tho dot;k- 
yard. Luncdieon will bo provided in the dockyard. Thu 
ofHcers belonging to her Majesty’s Indian forces will have an 
upport.unity of seeing Uie bleot at Spitheod on Saturday, 
June 20. There are no troops in England. 

Mr. Wankt.yn : Am I to understand, from whnt the right 
lain, gentleman has said, that these detachments of Indian and 
Colonial troops will not be entertained on the 26th, the day of 
the review, and that no provision will bo made for them r* 

Mr. Gosciiikn : I have stated tho arrangeinonts which have 
been made. All the Indian ufiicorH, 62 in number, will go 
down on the 26th, and they will l)o jirovidcd for as other 
visitors wdll bo. The 800 troops will go down on Wednesday, 
the 30ib, and the whole day 'will be appropriated to them, and 
they will see all the sliips. (Hear, hoar.) Individ iml attention 
will be paid to them, and I think they will come back realising 
not only the strength of the forces at Spitheod, but also tbo 
enormous resources of the dockyard. (Hear, hear.) I can 
assure the House and tho public on the point, that, in making 
the arrangcnionts, wo have betm most anxious to give our 
Colonial fellow -subjects even more special attention than they 
would have had if they had gone down with the thousands on 
the day of the review. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bahtley asked the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether arrangements could bo made by which the Colonial 
luid Indian troops could visit the north of Loudon. 

Mr. Buodbick : The time has elapsed in which it would he 
praiiticablo to make arrangements for other marches through 
London than those already decided on. 


June 21sf. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BRITISH VOLUNTEERS IN INDIA AND THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE.” 

Mr. Maolban asked tlie Secretary of State for India, 
whether tho British Volunteers in India, constituting an 
Imperial force of nearly 30,000 men, were invited to send 


repreBentatives to England to take port in the of 

22nd June ; and, if not, would he explain on wAbt grOimaB. 

Mr. Q. N. GUB2SON, for Loid Gxobob Helton: The 
question as to what representatives of the forces in India should 
be sent home to tdko ]part in tho prooession of the 22nd Jane, 
was fully considered in communication with the Viceroy nf 
India, and it was decided to follow the precedent of 1887, 
inoreasing the numbm of officers of tho Native Cavaliy, and 
adding reprosentatives of the Imperial Service troops from the 
Native States. Neither the Native Infantry or Volunteers are 
represented on the present occasion. 

Mr. Maolban : Will tho right hon. geutieman exj^aiu on 
what grounds the volunteers were not asked, beoaose it was a 
great slight to the whole of the Anglo-Indian oommunity P 

The Spbaxbb ; Order, order. 

June *24 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

Sir William WisnnuBunBN asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, seeing that the capital required for carrying 
out the programme of Indian Railway extension for the tureo 
years ending 1897, 1898, and 1899 was estimated at rather 
more than 29 millions of tons of rupees (Rx. 29,000,000), and 
thiit, during the period of construcUon, tho interest charged 
on that outlay must heavily increase the current financial 
burden, it was open to the Secretary of State in Council to 
revise and reduce this proposod capital outlay. 

Lord U. Hamilton : It is certainly open tbo Suer*)tary of 
State in Council to revise or reduce the (sapital outlay pro- 
IK>sed for railway construction up to 1809 ; and any recom- 
mondation in tliat direction from the Gtivernnieut of India 
would roooive my most careful oonsideratiou. But, seeing the 
groat advantage accruing to India from the development of its 
railways, tho importance of finding iisefid employment for tho 
people in the distressed tracts and tho waste attendant on a 
sudden change of such a policy as has been adopted, it would 
bo witli groat rogret that 1 sliould sanction any material 
reduction of tho amount entered in tho Budget Estimate. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT THE ” JUBILEE” 
CELEBRATIONS. 

Sir Wiljjam Wbddmudubn asked the Secretory of State for 
India, from what funds the expunsos incurred in bringing 
men and OfiiiHsrs of tho Indian Imperial Service Corps and 
Indian cavalry to England on account of the Jubilee Ccau- 
memoration would bo defrayed. 

Lord G. Hamilton : Tho Native States ooncemod defray 
tlie expense of sending home the reprosentatives of the 
Imperial Service troops, and similar ohargos for the Indian 
cavalry will bo homo by Indian revenues. The charges for 
tbo reception and entertainment of both parties in England 
will bo defrayed from the Imperial troasuzy. 

Mr. Wanki.yn asked tho Under Secretary of State for W»ir, 
if arrangements could bo made fur tho detacdunents of Indian 
and Colonial troops who wore our national gnosis to visit 
Liverpool, Manohester, Birmingham, Bradfora, Effinburgh, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, and Bristol before their departuro. 

Mr. W. Johnston: Before the right hon. gentleman 
answers that question, may I ask him to give a more favom*- 
able (xmsideration to this reimest, as in Bdifast, oertainly, mo 
proposition would be received in the moatNxffdial way. 

Mr. CnAMBKBLAiN : My noble friend the Secretary of State 
for India will answer so far as the Lidian troops are con- 
cerned. But as regards the colonial troops I have to say 
that, considering the short time romaining before the ^opartarc 
of tho majority of them, it would be absolutely impossible to 
make suob arrangements as suggested by the hon. member. 

Mr. Wanxlyn said that he had received a telegram from 
Bradford stating that if the oolonial troops visited that town 
the^would ho warmly received. He hoped, therefore, the 
right hon. gentleman would favourably consider the mutter. 

Mr. C hamubb lain : I have not tke sUghiest doubt that the 
Indian and oolonial troops would be warmly received every- 
where in tho United Kingdom, and I wish tiiat their stay 
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were suffickntly prolonged to enable thorn to visit all the 
towns which 7mve a]read 7 intimated their desire to hospitably 
entertain them. It most be borne in mind that the 
X^remiers the self-governing colonies have visited most of 
these towns, and in that way have elicited the feelings of 
the population. (Cheers.) 

Lord G. Hakiiton : 1 am afraid it will hardly he possible 
for Ihe offioers from India who formed Her Majesty’s escort 
to visit the places mentioned by the honourable member, as 
tbeir stay in this oountiy oannot without oonsiderablo incon- 
venience be lengthened. 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN ASSAM. 

Mr. Hkbssbt RonanTS asked the Secretary of State for India 
whe^er he had teooived any later information in reference to 
the loss of life and destruction of property by the rocout earth- 
quake in Aibam and Bylhet, and whether he could give any 
information as to the position of the Missionaries of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Mission stationed in the Khasia and Juintia Hills 
and in Sylhet. 

Lord G. Hahiimin : We have no later information beyond 
what has been published in the puhlio joumuls. llie later 
telemams j^ve a largely reduced estimate of the probable loss 
of l9e. Nothing is Imown as to the position of Missionaries 
in tko Khasia and Jaintia Hills and l^lhet, but so soon as I 
can obtain any authentic information I will gladly communi- 
cate it to the nononrable gentlenum. 

THE MURDEROUS OUTRAGE AT POONA. 

Sir M. M. BnowNAaomuE askod the Se^jretary of State for 
India whethm? he had received any detailed information from 
India regarding the murder at Poona of Mr. J. Hand, of the 
Civil S^vioe, and of Lieutenant Ayerst, of the Commissariat 
Department;* and whether ho could state under what oironm- 
Htances and by whom these diabolical acts wore committed. 


Lord G. HAxn/FOir ; I have received a telegram giving more 
detailed information oonoeming this outrage, whioh was of a 
determined and premeditated charaoter. Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant ^^erst were retuming from an eutertainmeqt at 
Government House when two men at a lonely part of the wood 
sprung upon the spring of their respective carriages, and 
fired at them with plat^. Lieutenant Ayerst was shot dead 
by the side of his ykSe, and Mr. Rand was severely wounded, 
but Is doing well. Mr. Band was head of the Plague Com- 
mission in Poona, and had with great skill and energy 
practically stamped out that pestilence. Ho had been violently 
denounced by name in some of the vernacular Press for liis 
action in that capacity. Lieutenant Ayerst was not connocted 
with the plague operations. 

June 25th. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

HIGHER Dl^PARTMENTAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Henby J. WiisoN fisked the Secretary of State for 
India, would ho cxpbmi why, seeing that domiciled EiiropcanH 
and Eurasians had not in the past proved their fitness by 
meritorious and faithful serviees for t}>e higher departmental 
appointments in India, it was contemplate to reserve such 
appointmonts for Europeans educated in England, us indicated 
by the recent despatchcK of the Government of India to the 
Siecrotary of State for India. 

Lord (i. Hamilton : In reply to this question I can only 
say that 1 have no doubt that, the despatches to which tbo 
honourable member refers, convoy corretjtly the intentions of 
Government with regard to the higher appointments to which 
they apply ; though, in Uio absence of any definite referenci* 
to the despatclies themselves, I f»nuoi say wliothor rheir 
purport is con*ectly ropresontod in tla^ lionouniblo member’s 
question. 
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June J8M. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

RAILWAYS IX INDIA. 

lS\r. AuTirtni O’Connob asked tho Secretary of State for 
Iildia, w)ia(. had hecu the amuuni of (diarge on Indian 
revenuGH over the reooiptH from railway working on State 
rail way H and on guaranteed railwayh in <)»(3 hist 10 yoara. 

The hon. member also asked the Seorotary of State for 
India, what was the original estimate of loss on the working 
of the Indian railway Hysloin for last year, and what W'as the 
aitiount of tliH revised fstirrnito. 

The hon. inomhcr aljso aeked the Secretary' of State for India 
what was the amount of eapitul required for carrying out the 
programme of railway exteusion in India during each of the 
three yeare 1897, 1898 and IS*)9 ; and what would he the osti- 
iriated' amount of iutereet pay aide tlaircupou during each year 
of the jieriod of consferuotion. 

The hon. member also asked tlie Secretary of State for India 
what were tlie neveral dates at which the contracts with tho 
guaranteed Indian railway companies, now involving loss to 
tho State, could he lonnhiaied or modified. 

Lord G . Hamilton : In reply to the hon. member’s four 
(luostioiiH, 1 have to make the lollowiiig Htatcinont. 

Tlie State and guanmtoed railways of India have been 
worked, during tho ten yours 1887—97, at an average jirofit 
of 6 i per cent. ; but owing to the fall in exiihange a total net 
loss of Rx. 7,781,914 on tho State and Rx. 8,079,657 on the 
guaranteed linos has accrued within tliat period. 

The not loss in 1890-7 was estimated at Hx. 2,274,300 ; tho 
revised estimate was Rx. 2,810,200 ; hut aw,ording to the 
latest information in my possession, it is likely to lie 
Rx. 2,666,800. 

The amount of capital ox|)enditurc saiictionud for each of the 
three years, 1896-7, 1897-8 and 1898-9, is Rx. 10,174,700, 
Rx. 10,180,000 and Rx. 9,360,000, rospootively ; and the 
amount payable by way of interest in each of those years may 
bo estimated at Rx. 163,000, Rx. 457,000 and Rx. 750,000; 
against which must be set the profits to he received from such 
portions of the new lines as may he opened within tliroe 
years. 

The onl^ two contracts with guaranteed oompauios, which 
in 1 895-6 mvolved a net loss to the State, are those with tho 
Great Indian Poninsalar and the Madras railway companies. 
They terminate on the 30tlL June, 1900, and the Slst 
Dooember, 1907, respectively. 


MR. MTTLLIOK AND THE INNS OP COURT 
RIFLES. 

Sir C 11 ABI. 1 S 8 DiLKifi asked the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he was aware that Mr. MuUiok, a native of 
India resident in this country, after having been pnmsed and 
seconded as an eligible mem W of tho Inns of Court Rifles, was 
informed by the commanding officer that, although he was 
jicrsonally unexceptionable, Indians being objected to by some 
members of the corps, the nomination must be wjthurawu, 
and wrote to the effei'.t that, being an Indian native gentle- 
man. Mr. Mulliok was not eligible for an English volunteer 
corps : 

Whether he was aware that natives of India belong to the 
UiiiverMj’ty cjorps in Oxford and Cambridge and to many otlior 
corps : 

Whether he was a. ware tliat an opinion had been expressed 
by the Benchers of the four Inns of Court that the exclusion 
oi’ Tudians as a cleiss was regretable, and the commanding 
oHicor had stated publicly that there was a War Office memo- 
randum which prohibited tho enrolment of native Indians in 
Eiiglihh volunteer corps ; 

Whether there was any foundation for the statement of tho 
commanding officer as to the order of the War Office : 

And, wlicthor a correspondence had token place between the 
Bouchers of Gray’s Iim and tho commanding officer of the 
ivgimcnt, in which they stated that the grounds on which Mr. 
MulUok had boon declared Ineligible were erroneous. 

Mb. JRbodbick : Tho admission of any subject of her 
Majesty to a Volunteer corps rests solely witli tlie commanding 
officer. In Mr. Mullick’s case it is understood that the com- 
muudiiig offi(;er did not accept his nomination. There are 
native's of India serving in Volunteer corps, and there is no 
War Offic;e document prohibiting their enrolment. Owing to 
a misapprelKuision caused by some unofficial correspondence, 
the commanding officer of the Inns of Court Voliintoers was 
led to believe that natives of India could not be enrolled, but 
this has heou corrected. It is understood that there has been 
some coiTe8|)ondence between the commanding officer and tho 
Benchers ; but tlio officer commanding is the only authority as 
to persons to be enrolled in Volunteers Corps who can bo 
recognized. * 

Jun0 29t/i, 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

OPKRATIONS IN THE CHIN HILL3. 

Capta^ Nobton asked tbe Under Secretary of State for War 
whotW he could state if a modal was granted for all tho 
operations in the Chin Hills in 1891 and 1892 ; and wheth^ 
ho was aware that many who were engaged had not received 
the medal. 
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Hr. Bbodbiok; A medal wan granted, hut it was not 
swarded to oolomne which met with no opposition. 

« 

Jun$ SOth, 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

PETITIONS. 

Brahmini, Kally, — Petition of Eally Brahmini, for redress 
of grievances ; to lie upon the Table. 

Bingh, Gkjpal,— Petition from Udaipurwate, for redress of 
grievances; to lie upon the Table. 

Bamsarup, Xabir Panthi, — Petition of Kabir Fanthi Bam- 
sarup, for redress of grievanoes ; to He upon the Table. 

July lit 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

LOANS RAISED IN INDIA. 

East India (Loans raised in India), — Copy presented,— of 
Return of all Ijoans raised in India, chargeable on the 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the commencement of the 
half*yoar ended on the 31st March, 1897| etc. [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 

THE OUTRAGES AT POONA. 

Mr. PiBBAmc asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
in consequence of the murderous outrage at Poona made on 
Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst, the Indian Government 
would consider the desirability of adopting ctfectual means to 
prevent the inculcation of sodiiiou through the Press. 

Mr. MAcNimji said that before that question was answered 
he wished^ to direct attention to its wording. In tlie tlrsl 
dace, the question assumed as a matter of fact that sedition 
lod lieen inculcated through the Indian native press. That 
was an argumentative and hypothetical expression, and there 
was not a particle of evidence offered to support the statcinont. 
Moreover, sedition was a matter of opinion. (Laughter.) He 
was perfectly serious in making that observalion. The ques- 
tion of sedition (;ould only be determined as an issue of fact, 
which when answered became an issue of law. What was or 
what was not sedition could never be discovered until the 
matter was subjected to some judicial investigation. He, 
therefore, objected to the question, h.s it appeared upon the 
paper, b^g put to a minister. It was the most vicious 
question in a Parliamentary sense, reflecting upon a whole 
oUiBS of the press, that had ever b^n presented to the House 
of Commons. 

The SrsAKRB; The statement as to there having been a 
murderous outrage at I*oona is a statement of fact which, if 1 
I’ecolleot aright, has already boon quoted in thi.s House by a 
minister of the Crown. As regards the butter part of the 
question, I see nothing irregular in it. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord G. Hamilton : The police are now' enquiring into the 
causes and ciroumstanoes of the outrage which has l>een 
recently committed at Poona. But the habitual dissemination 
of false Intelligencje and of appeals to religious animosities by 
a portion of the vernacular pn^ss is a matter which has for 
some years past received the careful attention of the Indian 
Government ; and if the result of the present enquiry is to 
show that this outrage was prompted by articles of this 
character, the question of taking measures to prevent the 
encouragement of crime through the press will undoubtedly 
be taken into consideration. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MacNfjll : Would the enquiry bo public Y 

Ijoid G. Hamilton: If the hou. gentleman thinks that a 
public enquiiy into a murder conspiracy of this kind would 
laoilitfite tJie ends of justici^ he stands alone in that opinion. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Davitt : That is a speech. 

Mr. Ma6Nsill : I am quite content to stand alone. 

Bir W. Weddbrbuen: Is it not the ease tliat un^er the 
penal code stringent punishment is provided for these incite- 
ments to crime Y 

^he SySAgEB; Orde^, order. That b-t r^^ly arguing the 


t e 

question. The noble lord has simply stated that there will be 
an enquiiy into the matter, and that does not justify the hon. 
member in arguing the question that there are other means 
wHch would moke St unneoessary to hold suoh an enquiry. 

Sir W. WEnDEEBUHN : May I explain— • 

The SpEAEEii : Order, order. The hon. gentleman is putting 
a question which is clearly out of order. 

Sir W. Weddebdubn asked the Socreta^ of State for India 
whether he had rooeived copies of a joint Hindu and Mulxam- 
madau memorial, dated May 10, 1897, regarding the Poona 
plague administration, addressed to the Governor ol Bombay 
by upwards of 2,000 loading oitizens of Poona, and presented 
on their behalf by the principal Muhammadan and Hindu 
associations of the T)ecoan, giving specific iustanops of oppres- 
sion and insult infiictod upon their families and religion, and 
declaring that a reign of terror had existed for the past eight 
weeks ; whether ho would state what reply was given to the 
petition, and what enquiry was made to test the truth of these 
allegations ; and whether he would lay a copy of the petition 
and of the reply upon the Table of the House. 

Tjord G. Hamilton : I had not seen a copy of the memorial 
to which the hon. member refers until I received ont* to-day 
from him. The measures taken at Poona to prevent the 
sx>read of tlie plague, which have boon attondefl by a very 
remarkable amount of success, the deaths from plague liavixig 
fallen from 177 per week to 7 per week witliin the last two 
months liave been made the subject of much misrepresentation 
and exaggeration in a portioiL of the vomaoular Press. At 
present 1 can express no opinion us to the contents of the 
memorial, ii(»p have 1 seen a ooi>v of the Governor of BoiubayV 
reply ; but I am confident that he has been and is most careful 
to confine the action of the authorities to what is absolutely 
necessary for chocking the jdagiie, and to show all possible 
oonsidoratiou to the religious opinions and customs of Uie 
inhabitautM. J can say nothing with regard to laying papers 
on the Table until I reotjive an official report on the subject 
from India. 

Mr. Whittaker (on behalf of Mr. Herbert Kol)ertHj asked 
tJie Secretary of State for India whether his attention had boon 
drawn tn the bitter complaints which had appeared in iht‘ 
vernacular newspapers of PtX)na and the Deccan generally 
with regard U> the methods pursued by the uuthoiities^ in 
dealing with the x>lague ; whether ho w^as aware that no su<h 
complaints bad boon made with respect to the administration 
in Bombay, and if it was the case that the work of dealing 
with the plague at Bombay had been sruToUTidod with more 
difficulty than at Poena ; whether be was able to lay i)apor8 
upon the I’ahle of the House wdth regard to the serious out- 
rages rejiorted from Pooiiu ; and whether ho would oi-dcr tliat 
a public and impartial enquiry should bo hold to investigate 
the administration with regard iho plague at Poona. 

liord Gkoboe Hamilton ; I am awart^ that, although the 
measures for checking th»* spread of tlio plague liave been 
conducted on the sumo sysb'in at J*ooiia and at Bombay, the 
uufiivourahh} coimnouts of the vomaiiular Press have been 
mainly confined to the newspajiers of Poona and the Deccan. In 
view of the tone which had l)eeu previously adopted by 
those newspapers, this coziti'ust does not afford matter for 
surprise. The recent outrages are now being enquired into by 
f.he police, and any publication of papers might tend to defeat 
the ends of justice. I have no reason to think, as at present 
advised, that any enquiry into the administration of Poona 
daring the plague is necessary or desirable. 

THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

RECORD OP DEATHS FROM STARVATION. 

Sir W, Wedderburn asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been drawn to a statement in the 
IHoneer of March 14ih last, tliat tlio Government of India bad 
issued a circular to the oifiiiers whose duty it was to report the 
deaths from famine directing them not to report any deatlis 
as duo to starvation except in cases wliore it could be clearly 
established that the victims had no food for several days ; and 
and whetiber any means had been taken to prevent the trust- 
•worihinoss of the record of famine mortality from lieiug viti- 
ated by this order. 

Lord G. Hamilton: I am aware of the statements in a 
letter published in the Fioneer to which the hon. inemlie]* 
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xefm. 1 havo seen no circular of the Govemment of India 
which would justify them, but 1 know that that Government 
have had reason to believe that deaths are frequently reported 
aa due to starvation when they are really due to ether causes, 
and tiiisfc thejr have issued orders to prevent the fam^e statistics 
from being vitiated by inaccuracies of this kind. 


July 2nd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

RUPEE LOANS AND STERLING LOANS. 

Mr. Tboxah Baylev asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether ho had had brought to his notice the memorandum by 
Mr. J. H. Sleigh, manager of the Bank of Bombay, showing 
the large ocionomy that would bo secured by taking up a 
sterling loan here instead of, as proposed by the Government 
ofiicials, a rupee loan of four crores in India. 

Lord G. Hamilton: My attention has been drawn to the 
memorandum by the manager of the Bunk of Bombay, show- 
ing what would in his opiuioTi be the economy resulting from 
raising a loan in sterling instead of in rupees, as indicated in 
the financial statement of the Goveniineut of India. I will 
only point out to the lion, member that Mr. Sleigh’s calcula- 
tiuns are purely hypothotical, being based on asMimptionH as 
to ilje price at which a second sterling loan could now bt^ 
issued us cumpurod with a rnpee loan, and us to the rate of 
exchange, not only in the inimcdiat/e future, but also during 
the wlnilo of the next fifteen yours. 

THE OUTRAGES AT POONA. 

Colonel Lono asked the Secretary of State for fudia what 
steps the GovertiTrient were ticking with regard to the state <;f 
fooling among natives in lArlia as shown by lal^ events, more 
particularly by the murder of Lieutenant Ayorst, 

The hon. member also asked the Secretary of Siut^? for India 
whothor the (Tovernment proposed t/o rt'tiogmsf in iiny special 
manner the serviws rendered by Mr. Rand and th(»se jissoci- 
ated with him in the Poona plague oporatkms. 

Lord G. Hamilton • I slated y(»sterday in this House that 
t.la' causes and eircumstanccs of the recent outrage at Poona 
ur<? being investigated, and I liavo at pre-sont uotluug to add 
t(» that statement. Tii reply to the hon. member’s second 
question I can only say that all services rendered in ('onncxiou 
with the plagiw and famiuo will bt^ duly coiisidei'ed, and will 
receive such rewignition as they deserve. 

Sir W. WKimEUBUEN asked the. Secretary of Stak» for Tndiu 
whether h<‘ wa.s aware that in the plague administration 
European soldiers were employed in house visitHtions at Poona, 
whereas native sepoys were employed in nombay , atul 
whether he bad any infornuitioii Kht)W that, in conscqiiencis. 
the feelings and prejudices of the people were mort) considered 
in Bombay than m Poona. 

Lord G. Hamilton: I .am aware that the services of British 
soldiers were utilized on plugiio duty at J’ooim. 1 ciiuuot say 
for certain that they w'crc not similarly employed at Bombay, 
but native soldiers were also onq^Ioyed. The EuroiKjan 
cantonment is largo at Poona, while the number of European 
troops at Bombay is small. I have no infommtiou tending to 
show that the feelings and prejudices of the people were more 
(joniddered in Bombay than in Poona. As I have already 
stated, 1 believe that in both jJaecs the G«)vcnwmuit have been 
most anxious to do iiotliiug beyond that which was absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of dealing thoroughly with the 
jjlague in its early stages. I^ord Band hurst informed me s<imo 
time back tliat he had met the lemlliig iuhabitiints of Poona to 
discuss plague regulations, and that the result of the interview 
was satisfactory. 

Sir W. Wbudkiiuuen asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether it was bis intention t(» propose Press legislation for 
India os the result of a private euquiiy conducted by tlie 
Government regarding recent events at Poona. 

Jjord G. Hamilton : I have nothing to add to the answer I 
gave yesterday to the hon. meml»er for Staffordshire, and if 
the hon. baronet will study the phraseology of tl»at reply he 
will see that it will not beiu* the interpretation he hiis now 
cudeavourod to place u^tou it. 


Sir W. Habooubt : Do I understand from fhe nol^ lovd 
that no alteration will be made in the Press law of India mkifl 
tlie House of Commons has hod on opportunity of jffonouncini^ 
an opinion upon that subject P 

Lord G. Hamilton: 1 do not know where the right hoti. 
gentleman (rot that idea from ; but I must respeotfiuly point 
out to hgp that the Indian Government is res^nsible for the 
maintenance of law and order in India (Mizusterial oheers), 
and that upon the Indian Government rests constitutioaally 
the responsibility of initiating such measures as th^ may 
consider essemtial to the discharge of this their duty. (Minis- 
terial cheers.) Any action wmoh they may so take is, of 
course, subject to review in this House. There is no ground » 
in my judjpnent, at the present moment for reversing these 
well-established principles. (Ministerial cheers.) 


July 5th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

DISTURBANCES IN INDIA AND THE SIMLA 
EXODUS. 

Sir Edwabi) Gottbi.ey asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of tlie grave state of affairs in India, he 
would advise the immediate return of the Government from 
Simla to Calcutta : 

And would he alsii make sucjh arrangements for the future 
as would secure the presence of the employees at all seasons 
(save when on leave) in Calcutta, and thus obviate the 
necessity for thr) large annual expenditure involved in moving 
them to and from Simla. 

Lord G. Hamilton : 1 have no intention of offering adviiio 
on this subject to the Government of India, as I have (omplete 
cunffdence m their judgment as to the neoossitioB of the situa- 
tion. The question of the annual migration to and from Simla 
was carefuUy considered by one of my predecessors in office 
about nine years ago, and I see no reason for attemg tho 
arrangements which were then sanctioned. 

DISTURBANCES AT CHITPUR. 

Sir E. Asiimisad-Bartlktt asked tho Secretary of State for 
India whether he could give the Houso any information as to 
the recent disturbunecs at Ohitpur, and especially us to the 
losses among tho police. 

Lord G. Hamilton : 1 have received tho following telegram 
from the Government of India. 

Telegram fn)m Viceroy 4th July, 1897. ‘"Riot in Calcutta 
duo to }K>8sesHioiL Iteing taken by Estate of Hindu, under 
orders of Court, of land alleged, it is said, falsely to contain 
Mosque. Monday, Police assisted in giving possession. Tues- 
day, 2,009 low class Muhammadans assembled to rebuild build- 
ing, alleged to Im) Mosque, dispersed by i)oli(;o, and seventy 
arrests made on Wednesday moniiug. Mid-day Wednesday, 
rioters re-assembled and attacked miuiicipul pumping station 
in tlie neighbourhood dispersed by police and military. 
Encounters between police and mobs in different places on 
Tbui*sday, in which eight riotei*s reported killed and many 
wounded. Europeaus attacked in plaees by rioters and some 
rciported injured. No shots fired by military. Rioters quiet 
Friday and Satui'day, and leading Muhammadans reported to 
be desirous of effecting (Kimpromise about land.” 

Telegram from Viceroy, 6th July, 1897. *• Calcutta quiet 
Sunday.” Mr. Stevens, the acting Lieutenant- Gteveruor who 
was in Behar at the time of the outbreak returned to Calcutta 
yesterday evening. 

The Government of India arc of opinica that Mr. James, the 
new Commissioner of l\>lii‘.e, acted “ wdt^ promptitude and 
judgment. The Govornmout consider the outbreak purely 
local, and tho accounts of it are exaggerated. (Cheers.) 

THE OUTRAGES AT POONA— 

THE JOINT MEMORIAL. 

“CATEGORICAL REPLY” FROM LORD 
SANDHURST. 

Sir Wiluam WEnnKBiitiBN asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury whetlier ho would provide facilities fur the discussion 
of the present critical condition of affairs in Poona. 

Sir L. McIvbb : Before the rlglit Jiou. gentleman auswUs 
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t.fac question, maj 1 ask him a quostiou of whi(^ I have {riven 
him private notice? It is this— whether tho Government 
have reoeiVed any such information from Bombay as will 
enable the right non. gentleman or tlie Seoretaty of State for 
India, to express an authoritative opinion upon the coiit6iif.K of 
the memorial relating to tho measures adopted for the Hup- 
presfidon of tho plague which was moutioned by hon. 
member for Banif«ihire last week in oonnootiou with the reooiii 
murders in Poona ? 

Lord Gbobok Hamilton: Perhaps my hon. friond will 
allow mo to answer the question winch will toko prei^edence 
of that upon the Paper. The House will recollect that on 
Thursday last tlie hon. member for Banffshire put to me a 
sorios of questions, in connoxiou with the Poona murders, 
upon the oontents of a memorial addressed to the Bombay 
Govomment as to the methods adopted af. Poona for tho sup* 
jneasion of tlie plague. Tlie memorial contained also allega- 
tions of gross misoonduot against the seaz’ch parties employed 
hy the Government. The memorial was sent to me >»y the 
hon. baronet tho day before ho put tho question, and it was 
imoccompiuiied by any statement supporting its allegations. 
I was unable then to oxpross any opinion as te the credibility 
o£ its asHortionB, but I at onoe telegraphed to Lord Sandhurst 
asking him to send me ii categorical reply to each scries of 
fuv^usationB. In the meantime the memorial has boon pub* 
lishod, no doubt in good faitli, by oortoin newspapers, and 
strong expressions ot opinion have been given in the lieliof 
that these allegations and others even stronger hy anonymous 
writers could not in tho main bo false. I have now a full reply 
from the B^unbuy Government ■which I will read te tlie House. 
(Cheers.) It is of considerable length, but in tbe circumstances 
the House will feel that I am justiiied. (Hoar. hear. ) Tho reply 
is divided into several heads, and therefore each will lie pre- 
faced hy a statement of the allegations te which it refers : 
“ From Governor, Bombay, July 4tli, 1807. Hetjcan Babha 
Memorial, dated May 10th, and petition were not received till 
May 2l8t, by which time the search, Umo washing, and dis- 
infecting parties had been dis(!Outinued and military camp 
broken up. Sttitements in petition grossly miHleading.'* 
Allegation A : ** People are often sent to tho plague hospital 
without a proper medical examination being previously made 
to satisfy the authorities that the persons removed arc suffering 
from plague.” Keply: “People only sent to hospital after 
careful medical examination, and if showing symptoms indi- 
cative of possible plague.” Allegation B; “ Rclativos and 
neighbours of plague patients, and even passers-by, are at 
once hurried to the segregation camp, without being allowed 
time to make proper arrangements for tlie cushxly of the 
property in their houses.’* Reply : “ Greatest <jare was taken 
not to remove to segregation camp any but those necessary to 

S under observation. Time was allowed for preparation, 
mo member of household was allowed to slay behind to look 
afteir property.” Allegation C : “In the iiispoction of inmates 
of houses sometimes jiersous are subjected to the indignity of 
lieing forced to remove all the clothes from tlieir bodies in the 
preseuoe of the members of the search parties and other 
people.” Reply: “I have not yet heard any allegations of 
mdi^ty being suhstanfiated. J Imow that gentleness and 
consideration were shovm.” (Cheers.) Allegation!): “Tho 
native geutlomen who volimteered to accompany search parties, 
and were appointed by the couunittee to that duty, are slighted, 
and their suggestions are disregarded. In supiiort of Uns we 
bog that rmerenco may bo made to these gentlemen, who, 
feeling that they are not properly ti'usted, declme to accompany 
tho search parties.” Reply: “Native gentlemen w'ore asked 
to accompany search parties, and did so to the very end. 
They were specially desired to bring to notice all complaints 
which reached tliem and to mark down any oil'cuding soldier 
and report to oncers.” Allegation E : “In the inspk'tion of 
houses no respoct is shown to the religious sontmicnis of 
natives in regard te the sanctity of tlie kitchen and of rooms 
where worship is offered. In some cases tlie idols in the 
Hindu temples have been polluted.” Reply : “ Search parties 
were instrnoted to have regard to roli^ons feelings. Possi- 
bility of abuse of tliose foolings minimised hy the presence of 
native gentiemen.” Allegation F : “ Notwithstanding tho 
injunctions of the oommittee in that behalf, much mrichief 
is done in regard of property in burning or destroying, 
though the rules of the committee requiro that only the 
liedkbng and the clothing of the docoased Khonld be bunit.” 
Reply : “ Siiccial care was taken to avoid i.codlosM destruction 


of prop^y, and eomponsation given for property destroyed.” 
Allegation G: “ Iversons occupying honses are threatened, and * 
in some eases assaulted, when they remonstrate against the 
proceduro followed the search parties in the matter of 
forcibly opening looks and destro^ng property. ' * Repl^^ : “No 
unnecessary violence was used in entering houses.” Allega- 
tion II : “ In a few eases the modesty of nativo ladies has not 
^n respected.” Reply : “ 1 do not believe the possibility of 
indignity to nativo women, owing to presence of lady doctors 
and other ladies with tlio search parties.” (Hear, heat.) 
Allegation I : “ Complaints were maae to the coininitteo, hut 
the persons injurtid have failed to obtain redress. The parties 
injured have no means of iinding out the names of the soldiers 
who misbehave, andwho thus bring disci’cditon the whole body.” 
Reply : “ Offi(iers were in plentiful attendanoc, and it was 
mate known that complaints should he made to them. See 
also I) as to agency employed. English soldiers amounted^ to 
little more than one-third of total number, remainder being 
natives. English Holdiors employed mainly for search parties, 
and their employment certainly not mure («ilculated to cause 
annoytince than employment of natives, and experience showed 
for this woi'k the necessity for European agency where pro- 
curable. In l*oona tho only European agency obtainable on a 
large ecalo was military.” With rosptjci to himself liOrd 
Sandhurst says: “1 went to Foona to see about ladies and 
native gentlemen ufuitimpanying search parties; called together 
loaders of communities and explained what must be done, and 
that all regard would be iiaKl religious and other feelings, 
and asked tlieir aid. I visited Poona twice during ojiemtions 
for enquiry and discussion with Rand and others ; never could 
1 find serious complaints substantiated. I kept <*lose touch, 
hearing from Rand daily. No specific charge of misc-ondncl 
was made to me during progress of the ojwrations. I give 
stiimgcst and most imphatii; contradiction to the statement 
that search parties exceeded instructions and grossly miscon- 
ducted themselves. ((Cheers.) Tlie search parties when at 
w^ork were under comniiH*;5oned and non-commissioned otticors. 
One of tlie ladies, Miss Bennird, having twenty years* experi- 
ence 7,cnana work, and most sympathetic b> natives, authorises 
me to say tliat she was much struck hy the gcntleuess of the 
offieers and tho control of the soldiers, Jhat the officers im- 
pressed on the men the delir*ate nature of tlie duties, that after 
the first day or tw'o when there was some little apprehension, 
which -was oasilr allayed by the ladies and nativo gontlcmmi 
accompanying the searcli parties, tlioy wen^ met with chcor- 
fiilncss ; tliat Rand listciUHl to all complaints and sugges- 
tions, and was kind and c-ourtcons to all.^ in Baud the 
Givil Beivicc loses a most able and devoted ofMcer. From 
inquires made troiu various soui’ces I am convinced that 
Poona owes gratitude to officers and English and natives, 
for the duties so well and so considorately performed.’ 
(Cheers.) I would only wish to add an expression of my own 
opinion on two matters. I would wish to endorse the high 
opinion entertained by Lord Sandhurst of the late Mr. Rand 
and his work. (Hear, hear.) Ho was a most capable and 
promising public servant, who carrietl out with rare success the 
terrible trying duty of stamping out the plague in Poona. 
During the whole time he was thus engaged ho was subject to 
the most violent persomJ denunciation and defamation by a 
certain seotioii of the Press and community. He has fallen a 
vic-tim from the successful discliargo of a great public duty, 
and 1 am sure that under llittsc circumstances, both momliers 
of this House and the Press t>f this country will exercise great 
caution before they put into ciroulatioii statements calculated 
to defami^ his character and work, unless they are personally 
convinced of the accuracy of any charge they publish. 
(Clieers.) I’his caution will, I am sure, he observed also in 
in reference to the more grave charges that, without one iota 
of evidence, are being made about military offieers and their 
men. As to I^ord Sandhurst, he has from tbe first outbreak 
of pliiguo persouaUy supervised and controlled the measures of 
its suppression. whenever any hitch occurred either at 
Poona or Bombsy he has personally ■visited tho locality, and 
by his coTisideratioa, taoi., and forethought reassured and 
carried with him tlie natives whom he has met. He emphati- 
cally repudiates these charges, and I unhesitatingly endorse 
his repudiation, (Cheers.) Lord Sandhurst’s oonduct through- 
out tbe whole period of these plague difficulties has been snob 
os te merit and obtain the complete wnfidcnce of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I think 1 may add of his iate' political 
^ulleagiu^s and associates. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. A. J . Bautottb : Aftw what has iallen from mj noble 
^friend, it i« only neoesaary for me to say, in answer to ibe 
question on the paper, that, in the opinion of the Govemmenti 
it is both nnneoessiirY and contrazy to the nnblic interests that 
the diseuBsion which the hon. baronet deshros should take 
place. (Cheers.) 

Mr. BnTNT Robkbts asked whether the memorial referred to 
did not contain spodfio statements in proof or attempted proof 
of the different heads of complaint, and whetlier the reply oon- 
taiiied any explicit oxphinaiion or denial of those statements. 

Lord Gnonox Hamilton : In no single case has any sezioits 
charge of misconduct been substantiate. 

Mr. iTamks LowTinm asked whether it was true, as reported 
in certain newspapers, that negotiations had been eutci'ed into 
by the police authorities with the rioters. 

Jiord Geohor Hamilton did not understand that there was 
any intention on the part of the Govenimont that any <*om- 
promise whatever should be <^ome to between the police and 
the rioters. 

Mr. James LoWTium asked W’^hethor he was to take it tljai 
the staiomont in the Timen was in en'or. 

Lord Gkoikjk Hamilton : So for as I know, you may take 
it that it is so. 

THK INDIAK BUDGET. 

Sir WiuaAM 'W’EnnKuiiujjN aylcod the l^'irst Lord of the 
'IVoasury whether, under prt'sent oirciimstancc^s, he would ftx 
the dehai>e on tlie Indian Budget for an early date. 

Mr. A. J. BmiKOUR : 1 do not 'think that thtjre is any reawm 
for giving a different answer than that, which I have already 
given tlie hon. gentlemen in answer to tlie same question in 
the course of the prc.sojit Hession. I am, of I'.oiirso, anxious to 
consult the eoiiViUiicTico of the House in regard this matter, 
hut I doubt whetlier it w<urid Ikj tlesir|jblc to make any alteni- 
tioii in the ordinary dale fixed. 


Juli/ iUk. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

I B.KTG A7TON WORKS. 

Ou the motion *'1' Mr. Samitet. Smiiji a Return was granted 
slit>wing (1) pjirticulujs of the protective irrigation works which 
cost the >Siate during the last fifteon years Hx. l,Siri,S4l ; and 
(V!) partii iilars <if fbo pnitcu-tive railways on thi; iHmstmction of 
whicli Rx. <),o5(),?*Jj 1 were expended during the same pcrir>d, 
as slated in the fiftii paragraph of llie Financial Statement for 
1 HI)7“8.'’ 


July 1th, 

H 0 U 8 E 0 F 0 O M M O N 8 . 

INDIA AND THK llOluSK OF COMMONS. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Gthson Bowles, a. Return was 
granted showing the names of present, members of the House 
of Ofunmons who axe in receipt of public money from tlie 
revenues of India, whether in the fonn of salary, pay, poxision, 
or allowance of any kind, or who have received commutation 
in respect thereof, under the Commutation Arts ; the amount 
they r^eive or have commuted, with the aiiiount of the oom- 
mutetion money ; and the name of the office or nature of the 
eervitte for which the money is or h^is been paid (in continna* 
lion of Parliamentary Pajasr, No. 197, of Hessioi! 1897). 


July \)th. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

INDIAN OASES BEFORE THE PHIVV COUNCIL. 

Lord Stanley ov Aldehlisy asked her Majesty's Govern- 
ment if they would appoint a Mussulman and a Jmndu lawyer 
to act 08 assessor in Indian cases before the Jiididal Committee 
of the Pnvy Council, and if they would confer kuighthwd on 
the High Court, judges un tlmir ii.xq>oiutiuout, os was tlio 


praotioe with judges of the Bupteme ^ ‘ 

said that when he bronght before the Sbnee wt year tl» 
complaints of both Hindus and Mussulmans w» res|^'^ 
deoisions of the Judicial Committeo of the Privy Cbnnrite the 
Under Secretary for India had taken no notioe of his state- 
ments, but had confined himself to a flat eonteadlction. The 
noble and learned lord on the Woolsack had also blamed him 
for impugning a decision of the Privy Council, and said that 
his course ought to have been to ask her Majesty’s Govot- 
ment to alter the law as laid down by tlie Privy CkmncU. But 
how was the alteration to be asked for unless a com was made 
out? and that could hardly be done without implwg that the 
Privy Council decision was unsatisfacteny. Under these 
circumstances he had written on article in the jiHatuf QuarM*fy 
Jtcvifi74! of January last, advocating the appointment of a 
Hindu and a Mussulman lawyer to act as assessors in In diaU 
euMes - a course for which there were precedents in the Pri:^ 
Oounril in eoolesiaRtioa] oases, and in the House of Lords izi 
Admiralty cases. He had learned since this axticle was pub- 
lished that the India Office would reply that there were no 
persons in India fit to be assessors. Now Mr. Justice Amir 
Ali was perfectly fit to be an assessor for Mussulman cases, 
and whenever ho has finished his time for being entitled to 
half his pension as a High Court judge he would be re^y to 
come to this oouutiy. If he is fit to be a High Court judge, 
it cannot bo said that ho is not fit to be an assessor to the 
Judicial Committee. With regard to Ihe Hindu assessor, Mr. 
Bhattacharya, the author of a commentary on Hindu law, is 
stated to he in other ways, such as knowledge of Sanskrit, 
perfectly fit to be a Hindu assessor. Other Hindu names h^ 
been given him, hut as they do not equal Mr. Bhattacharya in 
merit, it is unuecesHury to refer to them. My Hindu oorres- 
jKiiidejit very properly observes that : ** The difficulty of fiud- 
ing assessois for the Privy Council is, no doubt, great. But 
if the Appointments wore to lie made, the difliculty would no 
longer bo felt, for persons will qualify themselves. At the 
present time the number is extremely few. Another diffix'ulty 
is the unknown oonditlons of tlio appointment. Persons mnj 
1h> fit but not willing to cross the seas or reside in England. 
The 4]uoRtiou of remuneration and the position to be assigned 
to oHsesMors is another great fac4x)r. I take it that the assessor 
must be familiar with the English language, and must have 
mastery over the Hindu and Mussulman law iu the original, 
not the English Acts, but Arabic and Sanskrit treatises on the 
subject.” This opinion soems very reasonable, and what the 
writer says would dispose of the objection, even if well 
founded, of there being no jvirson fit. I would suggest that 
if her Majesty's Government were willing to entertain the 
propositi favourably, that both the position and remunera- 
tion rcquircid would bo provided for without any trouble by 
appointing two such assessors to be members of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for Lidia. As the noble earl the 
limler-Socretery of State for India hud not accepted his state- 
nionts witli regard to, a Privy Council decision lost year, 
perhaps he would he pleased to hear a resolution which had 
been passed in Bengal; **That the heartfelt thanks of this 
u.^sociation be convoyed to Lord Stanley of Alderley for 
liaving, in the House of Lords, given expression to the 
views and foeliugs of the Mussulman community in India 
with regard to the rcoeut decision of the Privy Council on the 
question of Wakf, which the Muasulmaus consider as incon- 
sistent with the provisions of their law and religion, and 
as tending to disturb many of their long-chorished social, 
charitable, and religious institutions, and to render insecure 
the existing titles to large properties throughout India.” 
He would add that ho had asked a legal gentlemaii to revise 
the article in the Ana/ir so as te avoid, if possible, 

all exproBsioDH displeasing to the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack. Besides those points in Privy Council decisions, 
whioh he mentioned as being unsatisfactory, a oompetent 
jicrson in the India Office had told him that the Privy Connell 
judges could not understand what an impartible estate was. 
Perhaps there was more unwillingness than inability. To 
understand this it was not necessary to read Mr. Jihatta- 
chaiya’s book : a much more readable description and expla- 
nation of its origin is to be found in the Cite Antique of M. 
Fanstrl de Coulanges, who desoribes the nrimitive institutions 
of the Greeks and the Romans, and shows how they wen; 
identical with those of the Hindus, all these laws and institii- 
rions having been derived fnmi priraplos common to those 
threu nations. The Judicial (Xinimittw as regardl^ Indioii 
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(;apeA requires strengthening by means of the English judges it 
receives frqp India, and tbe Indian Administratiou has for 
many years been endeavouring to diminish the dignity of tlie 
Judicature. Dr. Field, an ex-judge of the High Court of 
Calcutta, in an article named ** Gk>vemmeut and the Calcutta 
High Court,” in the April number of the Ainutus Quarfttrlp 
Jtfriea'f dates this policy from years ago. He complains of 
the withholding the dignity of knightho^ from the judges of 
the High Court presiding over tlie administration of justice to 
a TOpuIatiou of over seventy millions ; whilst the judges of the 
old Supreme Court -were knighted, though tlie limits of its 
ordinary jurisdiction extended no further than the town of 
Calcutta. He points out that a knighthood conferred after 
some years of service, or upon rotiroment, suggests considera- 
tions inconsistent with a proper conception of judicial inde- 
pendence. Then the precedonco of the Calcutta judges was 
taken away ; Dr. Field asks **oa what grounds that did not 
exist when the High Courts were first established, at which 
time such a change as part of the general scheme would have 
l>een wholly invifious.” The next step in the policy of lower- 
ing the status of the High Court judges was to r^uce their 
Hidaries. The position of a Calcutta judge, once worth more 
than £5,000 a year, is now worth little 1901*0 than half that 
sum. Tlie last stop recently taken to diminish the worth of 
these appointments, and further lower the status of the Court, 
is to extend the period of actual service qualifying for full 
pension from 114 to 13 J years. Dr. Field then quotes from an 
address presented last September to the retiring Chief Justice 
by representatives of the European and Indian communities : — 
“ Jt is with regret that we have noticed that in India, wher<3 a 
proportion of the judges of the highest courts in the land arc 
drawn from the Bar of England, tbe emoluments and <50u- 
ditions of Hcrvicc have been so altered as to make it mcrcasingly 
difficult tc» obtain for the High Courts the services of men 
whom it is most desirable on all grounds should be* uttract^ed to 
them.” Tho retiring Chief Justice, whilst agreeing with the 
views of tfie address, statod that a very large number of ihu 
more exporienoed of tho district judges ratired ntwn tho i>ro- 
mulgation of tho new rules. The <jonditions of life in India 
are improved for the Civil Service by the hill stations, but the 
judges of the Calcutta Court do not. share in these advantages, 
as they remain in tho plains throughout the hot weather. Be- 
sides the f^omplaints mode by Dr. Field, it may lie observed 
that for some time some Lieutonant-Govemors of Bengal and 
otlier civil servants under them have treated tlie High Courts 
and tho magistracy with loss than fitting respect. Much 
satisfaction was, therefoi*e, caused by a report that tho late 
Govommont thought of sending their Lord Chaxicellor as 
Viceroy to India, and it was hfiped that this would socunj 
rcfqject for the dignity of tlie judicial body. 

The Lorii < 'HXNCBI.LOB Said that although the noble lord's 
motion was in tho fonu of one question it comprehended two 
difiorent subjects. Ho only projxised to say sometlung iu 
respect of the first part of tiio question. Tho noble lord ex- 
pressed a hope that he should have forgotten what he said lost 
year. Ho was very glad to find that the noble lord had 
forgotten what he said — (laughter) — be<jauHe his objection to 
t.he noble lord then was that he proceeded to discuss at consi- 
derable length, and with very siiaiit courtesy towards the learned 
judges vrho had decided it, tho question that had boon decidod 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. That ni^ht, 
he was bound to admit, the noble lord hiid entirely avoided 
any objection of that sort, and, but for his preamble, ho should 
simply have said in reply to him that he was not able to advise 
W Majesty's Gh>vernmont to appoint the assessors whom he 
suggested, oven if it were not a sufficient answer to say that 
they had no ])ower to do it. He did not 9 .^ 1 ^ that there had 
been any real dissatisfaction with the decision to which tho 
noble lord referred. Where there were two sides to a question 
he pi:esumed the side against whom tlie decision had been 
recorded would be dissatisfied with it, and if they wer^ to 
proceed to alter the law in every case where there would be 
any ^^satisfaction at the decision arrived at there would be a 
constant oscillation between one law and another. ^ Although 
there was^a littlo technicality iu it, perhaps their lordships 
would allow him to explain what the decision was. Tlio case 
came before the Judic^ Committee of the Privy Oodccil in 
which ihe validity of a certain settlement was in question. 

was in the Muhammadan law, as thei’o was iu the 
English law, an objocuen against pciTiotuity- that was to say, 
the right of one jicrson to stretch his arn^ at great Icngtit 


beyond the grave and determine what should be the destination 
of property for a very long period. The paxticulax settlement ^ 
in question was one in which it was sought to get out of the 
provision against perpetuity in tho Muhammadan law by 
having, atetho end of it, a bequest in favour of tlte poor, 
liocause, again, the Muhammadan law, as the EnriiA law, 
recognised the existence of a charitable trust. The only 
question of debate was the validity of this particular instru- 
ment. The people who had devised this ingenious contrivance 
had made a sottlemont which was practically in perpetuity. 
It was for the family or friends — anybody who might claim 
relationship by affinity or consanguinity with the settler, and 
in the event of these all being exhausted, then, **for the 
boiicfit of the poor.” Tho Juffioial Committee of the Privy 
Council decided that that was a mete colourable addition, that 
tho true character of the instrument was to establish a 
perpetuity and that tho addition that in the event of a failure 
of all these persons it should then be a charitable trust, was 
only a colourable evading of the efieoi of the law. The noble 
lord would observe, therefore, that tho effect of the decision 
was simply that that particular instrument, that that particular 
cxintrivance, was invalid. That was a decision affirming the 
decision of the High Court of Calcutta, and that d< 3 cision was 
based on the previous decision of the native courts in which 
tho samo couolusion had been arrived at. He need not point 
out that that was not a decision which affected to alter, or did 
alter, the Muhammadan law. Ho did not know whcthei* tho 
noble lord suggested that, beeaiise there was dissatisfaction 
with tho decdsioii, Ihere sliould be pt^rsons appointed^ who 
should instruct, the Judicial Commitcco of tho Privy Council in 
Indian law. It appeared to him that that (sortainty assumed 
tliat they were unable to do what they hod been doing now for 
many years to, ho submitted, tbe grout satisfaction of her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, and ho had never hoard, until the 
noble lord himself suggested it, that their decisions had been 
questioned upon any ground of their iguoruriee of the matter 
with which they were dealing. They wcto competent, ho 
presumed, to construe the English language, and tho docu- 
ments from which its decisions were obtained, and upon the 
authority of which they rested, were Knglisli translations, aii^. 
he need not say that it was the duty of the J udicial Committee 
of the Pri\'y Council, a duty which he was quite certain they 
distdiarged, to acquaint themselves with what w'as the 
Muhammadan law, just us they acquainted themselves with 
decisions of other systems of law whicdi it was their duty to 
administer. Ho thought it right to rrwdce this explanation, 
lest it shoidd be supposed tliat tlie Judicial ConiTiUttoe had, iu 
this particular case, gone out of Iheir ordinmy course. TIis 
general answer to the nohle lonl must be that he did Tint think 
that the Government wore at all prop;i»’od Ui adopt a new 
system of administering justice in tho Judicial Committ.ei', 
there being, as ho thought, no failure of justice in yiartiiuilar 
oases. The answer to tho first part of tho noble lord’s question 
was simply in the negative. 

The Maruuis of Salibuuky : As my noble and leurnod friend 
has divided the rpiestion into two, perhaps I liud lietter reply 
to the end <•£ it. But 1 shall not deal with it in any more 
satisfac.tory way, because tho only thing I can say is that it is 
not according h* precedent to draw into discussion tho use 
which her Mitiesty may make of lier prerogative of conferring 
honour, and 1 should be sorry to set a had example in that 
rest>ect. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

CIVIL SEKVIOE EXAMINATIONS. 

East India (Examinations for the Civil Service),— (^y pre- 
sented — of Regulations for Examinations fur the Civil Service 
of India [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN ASSAM. 

Mr. Herbert Rohxbtb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had received any ofiloial information as to the 
extent of the dostniction hr tho recent earthquake in Assam of 
the property of tho Welsh Presbyterian I’oreign Missionary 
Society, which had statioiiN iu the Khasia and Jointia Hills 
and in Sylhet : 

And, whether ho had any inforinatiou as to thu pgsiUou o| 
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the miBBionaries of Uxat society In their present oalamitons 
' oiromnstanoes. 

Lord Gbobob Huhltow : No, Sir, I have no information 
eonoflri yy ig the injury done to the property in qimstion. All 
telegrams reeeived by me regarding tiie results ox the earth* 
quake have been published ; tidings by mail have not yet 
arrived from Assam. The Vioeroy^s telegram of June 22 
said : << Reassuring news from Sylhet district, where damage 
and distress caused by earthquake are less than was supposed.*’ 

THE ENLISTMENT OF EURASIANS. 

Captain Fibib asked the Sooretary of State for India whether 
the system of enlisting Eurasians (the desoendants of English- 
men, Sootohmon, and Irishmen in India) into the British Army 
in India, as carried on in past years, might now, in view of 
tlie strongly expressed desire of this class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, receive more distinct encouragement from the 
Government. 

Lord G. Hamilton : The question has been more than once 
i»arefully considered by her Majesty’s Government, who arc 
not prepared to make any change in the regulations under 
whicli this <dass can enlist in the British Army. 

THE RIOTS IN CHITPUR. 

Mr. Samubl Smith asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had any information io sliow that GOO was a low 
estimate of the numher of persons killed in Uie recent riots in 
<he (lly of Calcutta. 

Lord Geohob Hamilton : So far from GOO bemg a low 
estimate of tlu? ptirsoiiH killed in thf» recent riots in the 
neighbourhood of Giih'iitta, the real number seoniH to be seven 
jiHcertaincd deaths. The following is the latest telegraphic 
inWmatioD that I have received on the subject, dated July 8 : 
“ Your telegram of yesterday. (Tovernment of Bengal reports 
numher of killed during riots seven” (cries of “Oh ! ”) — 
“ estiiriab'd juimher wounded about 20, of whom four or five 
may lin>c sinetJ died, the bodies being disposed of by their 
«elatives. Calcutta reported quiet to-day, and Muhammadan 
loaders scrupulously exerting themselves to allay oxeitc'ment. 
Mill liands (piict.” 

Mr. S. Smith askwl the noble lord whether the corres- 
pondent had not put the number at 600, and whether other 
CHtimates did not put it as high as 1,500. 

Lord Geotiob Hamilton: I do not know where the hon. 
gentleman gets his information from, hut I have given him 
the figures from the authentic! rejiort. 

STI^KIJNG AND RUPEE LOANS. 

Mr. Hbbukbt Roueuts asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention had boon drawn to Ihe memo- 
randum written by Mr. J. H. Sleigh, manager of the Bank of 
Bombay, showing the large eoonoiny which would be secured 
by taking up a sterling loan in tliis countrv, and whether, in 
view of the proposal of the Government of India to take up a 
riix>ee loim of four orores in India, he v'ould consider the 
desirability of adopting the course buggested. 

Lord Geo ROE Hamilton : I will refer the hon. member to 
the reply which I gave on 2iid July to a x>recisely similar 
question. 

THE PLAGUE AT POONA. 

AliLEGEJ) IRREGULARITIES. 

Mr, Wkie asked the Secretaiy of State for India, haring 
regard to tlio reply given by Ijord Sandhurst as to certain 
allegations relative to the methods adopted at Poona for the 
suppression of the plague, and more particularly as to the 
statement that in the ease of the inspection of tlie inmates of 
houses there was no possibility of indignity to Native women, 
owing to tlic presenoe of lady doctors and other ladies with 
• search parties, would he state the number of lady doctors at 
Poona and their names. 

Lord G . Hamilton : I um informed by the Bombay Goveni- 
ment that the lady doctors engaged Avith search parties wore 
Miss Bernard, M.D., Miss Crawley, L.R.C.P., Miss Bids, 
liospital assistant, Mrs. Goodall, a Parsce with some med,ical 
qualiilcatioua. Other ladies wore Mrs. Taylor, Mies Kelly, 
Mrs. Fernandez, Mrs, Balubai Awte (BQndu), Mrs. Bhimuhai 


Awte (SBndii), JCm B. Barawd, Hiw TitflAsd Oadn). IBm 
M’lntosh (the Hong Eong none), lAeii not m a 

nurse. 

Sir M. Bhownaogbeb ssid that, arising out of the qneBti0ii« 
he wiidied to ask the noble lord whether, besides lady doctors, 
many other ladies did not, together with independent jgentle* 
men, at Bombay, Poona, and other plague centres, acoompany 
those search parties whio}! went to mvate houses to perfom 
the work of inspection and other duties in oonneodon^ with 
relief measures. 

Lord G. Hamilton: Yes; I believe that suoh assistanoe was 
given, and I understand that the Government enoouraged suoh 
assistanoe. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MacNexll asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been directed to a letter of the late 
Mr. Rand, dated the 9th April, 1897, stating that women in 
Poona would not in the future he examined in the publio 
streets for plague spots without the consent of the male 
mombors of tlicir families : 

And, whether, having regard to this statement in this letter, 
he still adhered to the declaration that no charge of indignity 
inAioted on females by the officials of the Indiw Government 
at Poona had been sul^tantiated. 

Lord G. Hamilton: The hon. gentleman in his question 
asserts that the late Mr. Rand stated in a letter dated April 9, 
1897, that women in Poona wore examined in pnblio streets for 
plagfue spoU. The late Mr. Rand made* no suoh statement in 
his letter of the 0th of April. (Hear, hear.) What he said 
was that no inspection of any females should hereafter take 
place in the stroots if they or thoir families objected. Upon 
this word 'rinspeotion” the hon. baronet the member for 
BanA'shire chose to put the interpretation attached to the 
word ** examination,” that it meant stripping women in the 
public streets in order to detect plague spots, and currency to 
this interpretation has been given by the press. The following 
ttilcgram from the Government of Bombay disposes of tbis 
legend: — ** Street inspection mentioned in Raid’s letter of 
April 9th last arose thus : — When searching was first insti- 
tuted, women in many houses remained in dark rooms, whore 
it was impoBgiblo to see whether they were ill, so householders 
were desired to cause their women to come into an open placa, 
such as reasonably light rooms, or courtyard, or street, merely 
that it might be soon whetlior they looked ill. If there 
appeared reason for actual medical examination, it was con- 
ducted with every regard for decency, not in public!, and in 
case of women never by any one but a woman, unless no 
objection was raised to examination by a commissioned 
medical officer. Allegations that women were stripped in 
street to detect plague symptoms is malevolent fabrication.” 
(Cheers.) “The native gentlemen and lady dootors must 
have been cognizant of street inspection, as of all that went 
on.*’ This being so, 1 adhere to the answer I previously gave 
Ui the effect that in the opinion of the Bombay Government no 
charge has been substantiated that indignity was offered by 
the search parties to native ladies. (Cheers.) 

July 

HOUSE' OB" COMMONS, 

PETITION. 

Petition fi-um Kan war Hamara Singh, for redress of 
grievanoes ; to lie upon the Table. 

THE STATE OP JHALAWAR. 

Mr. IIxuBEitT Robbbtb asked the Seoreta^ of Slate for 
India whether the Government had come to a fiual decision us 
to the subdivision and settlement of the State of Jhalawar ; if 
so, whether he would stiite what the arrangement was : 

And, whether he would lay on the Table of the Hou^se the 
Papers relating to the present condition of affairs in the 
State. 

Lord G. Hamilton: The general outline of the final de- 
oisioD ^regarding Jhalawar is as follows : The claim of the 
Kotah State under the treaties and engagements of 1888 to 
recover possession of its ancient territtnies then assigned ^to 
Jhalawar is held to have been establisl^ed. The other portions 
of Jhalawar, oonsUting of Chan Mahla and the Shahabad 
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Forguimab, will be re-gmuted bj the BrltiBih Govenuaent to 
a Beleoted n^ember of the Kotah branch of the Qoalin Singhi’s 
family. An exchange, however, of Jhabrapatan for Ahahabad 
will be effected under aoitable oonditlona, in order to retain 
the town of that name as the capital of the new State of 
Jholawar. The decision was announced in Barbar on June 6 th, 
and when I receive a report of tlie nrooeedinge of the Govern- 
ment of India, I shall he happy to lay further papers relating 
to Jhalawar on the Table of the Hoa6e. 

THE NOMINATION OF ME. TILAK. 

Sir Eujb AsKKxaD-BiBTTjsiT asked the Seorctarv of State 
for India whether the Governor of Bombay had connrmed the 
nomination of Gungadhur Tilak, of Poona, editor of the 
Mahraiia and Kemri journals of Poona, to the Legislativo 
Ootmoil : 

And whether he was aware that Gkiugadhur Tilak, besides 
publishing attacks upon the British authorities in his papers, 
had himself made speeches inciting to rebellion ; if so, whether 
the Government of India proposed to take any action in that 
matter. 

Mr. Howxii& asked the Seoretaiy of State for India whether 
he was aware that Gungadhur Tilak, whose election to the 
Leg^lative Oouncil of Bombay was reported t<^ be cemfirmed 
by Lord San^urst, was some years ago sentenced to a double 
term of imprisonment for being concerned in a oonspiratiy to 
defame a distinguished Native statesman, Eas Bahdur W. 
Burve, minister of an important Native State : 

And whether the acceptance of that election to the Legis- 
lative Oouncil by Lord Sandhurst was concurred in by his two 
colleagues, who, together with Lord Sandhurst, constitute the 
Government of Bombay. 

Lord G« Hamilton : Perhaps I mav be allowed to answer 
together questions 39 and 65, which Uith rdato to the same 
subject. 

It istrue*'that the nomination of Gungadhur Tilak to the 
Legislative Coimcil has been confirmed by the Governor of 
Bombay, in whom alone the right of confirming or rejecting 
is vested under the Eules, Gungadhur Tilak was nominated 
in 1896 to the same position, and he was again nominated in 
1897. 

It is also true that Gungadhur Tilak was some years ago 
sentenced to imprisonment ; that ho is the ediUir of two news- 
papers ; and that he has recently made the speech alluded to ; 
but the question whether the articles which have api)cared in 
^ose newspapers are seditious, and whether that speech con- 
tained an incitement to rebellion, is a matter of law, as to 
which the Government of Bombay has not ui present arrived 
at any final opinion. 

Bir E. AsHBiBAn-BAttTL'ETT : Does the noble lord propose to 
take any action in regard to this nomination ? 

Tiord G. Hamilton : I certainly think it would be premature 
to express an opinion at. present. 

Mr. MacNuill asked by whom this gentleinan was nomi- 
nated. 

Lord G. Hamilton said he Iwlioved he was nominated by Uio 
Central Muni(^ipal Authority of Bombay. 

July VMh, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE NOMINATION OF ME. TILAK. 

Sir Ellis Ashmbad-Babtlntt asked the Secretary of Static 
for India whether the other two members of the Govommont 
of Bombay agreed with the Governor in his acceptance of the 
nomination of Ganguhdor Tilak to the Legisktive Council. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton ; I stated yesterday in this House 
that the Governor alone is responsible for the acceptance or 
refusal sd a nomination to the Legislative Council. Members 
of the Bombay Council do not share this responsibility, and I 
liave therefore no information as to tlieir opinions on the 
subject of this nomination. 

Sir Ellis AsransAn-BAETiiBTT asked whether it was n,-^t the 
usual practice in the oases of appointments of this kind for the 
head of the Government to consult the other members of the 
Government. 

Jjord Gborok Hajuilion : I do nut know whnt the practice 


IS : but aa the responsihility rests with the Governor, I think 
it is undesirable to enlarge that responsibility. 

PETITIONS FEOM ZEMlNDAES. 

HBufiERT Eobebtb osked the Secretaiw of State for 
India whether he had received petitions from the asemindars of 
Fingeshwar, Khariar, and Shahaspur-Lohara, aU in the 
Central Provinces, oomplaining of certain enoroaohments made 
hjr the local anthoriUes on their ancient rights and titles ; if 
so, whether any decision had been arrived at and any reply 
lK>en sent to the petitioners : and whether he would lay copies 
of each reply upon the Table of the House. 

Lord Gborqb Hamilton : No, Sir. No such petitions as 
are described in the .question have reached me. When I 
retioivo them together with copies of the replies (if any) which 
have been sent to them, I will consider whether they can be 
laid upon the Table. 

FAMINE ANH EAILWAYS. 

Sir Seymour King asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had boon called to the difficulties en- 
countered in the famine relief of the large provlnoe of Chiitia 
Nagpur, owing to the absence of railway communication over 
an area of 21,000 square miles, with a population of over four 
millions : 

And, whether any and what stops wore contemplated for 
opening up railway oommur\ioaticm tiironghout i.he province 
lioth for facilitating famine relief and developing the mineral 
and agricultural rchonrocs of the district. 

Jjord G. Hamilton : I am aware that there was at one time 
sfimo difficulty in isonncction with the supply of food to 
Palamow, but 1 liavt» hoard of no other cases of difficulty in 
cxumection witli the famine administration of Ohutia Nagpur. 
There is a Hue of railway now under ooiistruction in the 
province of Ohutia Nagpur by tlie extension southward of the 
East Indian Railway system from Mogul Serai to Qyn, and 
eventually to 1 ‘alamo w. fVoposals are also under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India for the creation t>f 
branch lines northward into Ohutia Nagpur in cumnoctioii witli* 
the Bengal and Nagpur Railway Company's system, whirdi 
already traverses tt portion of the province. 


July 14f^. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

CIVIL SEKVANTS OVER SIXTY-FIVE. 

On the motion of Mr. lUxTiTTRY a Return was granted for 
“ ^^^Py Minute by the Secrctiiry of Stido for India stating 
the circumstances under whicli certain ^nembeis uf his perma- 
nent establishment have been i'etjiine<I in the Service after they 
Imvo attained the age of Go." 

THE POONA OUTRAGES 
J’ROFESSOR GOKHALE’S STATEMENT. 

Sir J. Fbbousson asked the Secretary of State for India if 
ho would make enquiries into the truth of the roocifio allega- 
tions reported to have been mode by Professor Uokhale of the 
Fergusson College, Poona, in the Mane/i^^ster Guardian of July 2 
last, for the authority of which ho vouched, tliat two women 
were violated by British soldiers employed upon the plague 
seai'cdi pai ties, one of wdjom committea suicide afterward. 

Mr. Pabebu Smttu asked whether Professor Gokhale was 
the gontlcmtin w'ho nddrossed a meeting of hon. members 
about a week ago on the subject of the plague regulations. 

Lord G. Hamilton: Ah soon as my attention was directed 
to this allegation I thought it neciessary, from the gravity of 
the accusation made and the apparent authenticity with which 
it was surrounded, at once to telegraph to the Governor of 
Bombay asking him to make immediate enquiries as to the 
tinith of the charge. His reply is as follows : ** Regarding 
Gokhale’s statement alleging violation of women, from aU 
enquiries 1 have made 1 am oonvinoed this is a still more gross 
and malevolent invention than that about stripping women,** 
(CheerH.) In reply to the second question, I believe my hon. 
friend is oorroci, that this is the same individual who recently 
addressed members of this Hon so in one (»f tb© commit too 
rooms. 
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tAlttilAkSlNl?. 


Sir J. S^BOtmsoN : I ask wkeibor this profestior ja in 

r<^Qetpt pi Bakery from the Goyammeut ? 

Jiord G. HAict]:.TOK ; No, air ; he in u prolfBeor of politloal 
OoonoiTjy in a ooUege whioii obtains a grant from tiie ^mbay 
Goveminanat. 

Sir H. ViKCEBT : Who invited the profe/ieor ? {A laugh,) 
The qwietion was not anearored. 

Mr. ToafiJUeON : le it a Govorument appojuijuent F 
Lord G. Haw^tov ; I cannot unawcr thul, but I think the 
college autboriiioM appoint. 
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, 1 cthould pofnli out that the nuniibw trak^ 

Governor until the epedat plague ddtfhB hiad , 
was no ground for coneidering 

eyetem. lam further inform^ that kQ dmpktutp 

Government officcra during plagim opmtiona W^ 

intOf and any niattera inoluding gemral aUegatjone^ vaere. 

auyect to Lord Saadhurat'e ownperi^onal enbttiry,; . , 

The following queation in the name of Sir W. Weddei^timi 
alao appeared on the paper : To aak the SepreMiryof State for 
India, whether ouy European Moldicars> employed on piogue 
duly at Vooua, worked in any out of the way pliii^jea.ak^y 
the oognizamH) of their ofiiioora. ^ 

The hoii. baronet aaid that the queatiem had been ao iiltdred ^ 
by the clerka at the Table tliat he did not propoao to put it. 


FIOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INI3IAN BUDGET. 

DELAY OF EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM. 

Euht India (AccounfH and Estimates, 1897*8),— Copy pn-- 
aonted,— of Explanatory Memorandum by the Secretary of 
State for India [by Command] ; to lie upon the Tabic. 

SIR M. M. BITOWNAGGUEE AND THE OUTRAGES 
AT POONA. 

Sir MANoriaizjsrK BiiowNAGitsKis aaked the Secretary qf State 
for India if he aware that in the last tao years an liiinutil 
eelebrntiuu to stir up disatfcction against England among the 
Natives of India had bcHJii set on foot under the designation of 
the Shiva jeo Accossiou ceremony : 

Whether his attrntiou had lK3cndraa'D to the fact that on 
the 12th, Dull, and Mth of last monlh mch oelehraiioii took 
piano (in a largo scale in I'oona, whon i*ne, Ih’ofossor Paranjpe, 
delivered a discourse, the Hubstance <'f which wag, that in 
discontent lay the root of prosxierity, and oontenfmont killed 
prosperity ; also, that on the sauio occasion a man named 
Jinsiwalc stated that Shivajee’s ruling passion was a terrible 
disgust at tlie humiliation of his oouutry and religion by aliens, 
that was, the British ; and add(3d that he did not see why the 
saying of tho revolutionists in France, that they wore not 
lounU'ring men but simply removing the thorns in their way, 
should not be made applicable to the Docr^an, of which Poona 
was the capital ; 

Whether ho wfis aware that Guiigadhur Tllak, the editor of 
the Mohrnttu wid ATmri newspapers, presided at the <>olobraiion 
and nnido a speech, in which he ciouusellcd the mui’dcr of 
Europeans, and that the malacbchas, that w'as, the Brittsb, had 
no (diartt-r from God to rule India ; 

And, whotber any steps had been taken by the local authorities 
to stop such systematic training of large numbers of people 
and students, and the incitement of them to such actions as led 
to tho assassination of Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst 
within a work of the last Sbivajee celebration. 

Lord Gbouub Hamilton : I am aware that an annual festival 
has recently b(jen established in ccimmemoratiou (f Shivajee, 
I have seen a newspaper report of ocrtaiii spoeoheg made at tho 
festival which took place lust month, and it supports the 
description given in the seociid and third paragrapng of the 
question. The quesUon as to the connexion between public 
incitomeuts to viobmeo and (rime is occupying the attention 
both of tho Government of India and of the Government of 
Bombay, but 1 am not prep<)^i^ present to make any further 
statement on tho subject. (Hear, hear.) 

THE OUTRAGES AT POONA. 

THE MEMORIAL OF MAY 10. 


THOUGHTFULNISSS OF SIR M. M. BHOW- 
NAGGREE. 

Mr. Swift MacNuxll said he desired most respectfully to 
direct the atteulion of the Speaker to what he conceived to be 
an abuse of the notioe paper of the House and of tho privilege 
of asking questious. On July l3tL notice was givoti that the 
following question would bo asked to-day. It was a qaestioii 
aftecting xirivate character and making persenal oh^gea, and 
it had not been asked : — 

‘^Sir Mancherjee Bhowuaggree-^To ask the Sooretory of 
State for India vrhether his attention has been drawn to the 
fact that a native paper of Bombay, called the Ovjaraii ^ has in 
its it»siio of the 18th ult., in writing on the sanitary ineaaures 
undi^r considoratiou for the protection of tho British Army, 
described tho same in Eugll«th as the Govomment troflio m 
women and in the vernacular us the Quvernmetit, brothel 
system ; also that tho same journal stated with reference to 
the statute of her Majesty which the people of Lahore had 
decided to erect in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee, 
that the high State ofiloers had oarriod this proposal with the 
help of guns and bayonets ; and whether the authorities in 
Iiuiia had taken any, and if so^ what steps to bring this 
journal to trial and to stop the otmtinual efforts made by it to 
incite the native population against British rule.'* 

The rule, as he unclorsiood it, was distinct that when a 
personal accusation W'os emliodied in a question on the notice 
paper, and got an extoiisivo (nronlutiiin through that agency, 
that question ought not to be withdrawn, but tlie bon. gentle- 
men who put it on tho paper should have the courage to 
ask it. (Hear, hear.) 

The Stkakeb: I do not sec that the question of the hon. 
gCTitlrmau raises any (question of order or privilege. The 
question which the Iiou. member has just rettd is not one 
which casts any reflection on the petrsonai character of any 
individual. It is an attack on the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment by an Indian newspaper, and tho hou. member who put 
the question down was equally entitled to take it off. If the 
bon. lueiuber, howerer, desires to have the question answered, 
of course ho is at liberty to put it down himself on the notice 
p.iper. (Laughter.) 

Sir M. BjiowNAaanisB as a matter of personal explanation, 
said that as the hou. gentleman opposite had charged him, 
impliedly if not explicitly, with not having the courage to put 
tlie question wliich appeal^ on the notice paper he wished to 
state why be did uot do so. It w'ould be seen that the ques- 
tion which he put ended with almost the same enquiry as tlmt 
he did not put, and therefonj he did not think it neoossary to 
occupy the time of the Secretary of State lor India or the 
House by putting the second question, the withdrawal of 
M'hich tho hou. gentleman, without adequate justification, 
had objected to. That was the reason, and the only reason, 
why he withdrew the question. 


Sir William Wmudbiuiuen asked the Socretary of Bcate 
for India, whether he could now state what enquir}' was made 
at the time into the detailed allegations of oppression oquiained 
, in . the Poona memorial of the lOth of May regarding plague 
adminstral^on, and what reply was given to the mcnionalists. 
Lord OfftonaB Hamii/ion : In reply to an enquiry which 1 
addressed to the Governor of Bombay, I am informed tlmt on 
the receipt of this memorial Mr. Hand was desired to report 
upon the allegations which it contained, and that the reply of 
the Government waa postponed until his repiitt shoiud be 
received. The report was, however, still incomplete at the time 
of his murder, and consequently no reply has yet been given. 


July 161K 

HOUSE OP 0 0 MM 4 NS 

HEALTH OF BRITISH TEO(.)P8. 

East India (Contagions Diseases} (No. 6, 1897),— Copy pre- 
sented, — of Further Coirespoudenoe regarding the Meai^ures to 
be adopted for oheoking the spread of Voneral Disease among * 
the British Troops in India [by Command}; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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HOU8F4 OF COMMONS, 

MORAL AND MATERIAL PROGRESS. 

East India (Pro^prcwa and Condition),— Copy proaented,— of 
Statement exhibinng the Moral and Material Progreee and 
Condition of India dnring tlie year 1895-6. Thirty-Second 
Nomher [by Aot] ; to lie upon the Table. 
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H. Deooan Sardars ; 4, Sind Landholders ; 5, Munidpalities of 
the Northern Division ; 6, Local Boardtn in the Southern 
Division ; 7, Bombay Chamber of Commoroe ; B, Local Boards 
in the Central Division. The only material change that has « 
been made sinoe the neatN wex*e first Hllocuted is that the Local 
Boards in the Central Division, of which Poona is thf chief, 
have been substituted, as a nominating body, for tho Karachi 
Chamber of Oommeroc. 


ELAVAR IN THAVANCORE. 

Mr. Hxbdbbt Robrbtb asked the Secretary of State for 
^ India, whether a class known as the Elavas wore excluded 
from uQ appointments in the State of Travauooro on the 
mnnd that they belonged to a low caste, althougli tliey 
formed over 16 per cent, of the population of the State, and 
contrlbuied largely to its revenues ; 

Whether they were denied admission to most of the Govern- 
ment schools in tho State, and whether two graduafi^s of the 
Madras University (of this class) hod recently boon compoUed 
to take service under the Madras and Mysore Govemnienis 
because they were denied positions in their own Statf' : 

And, whether any, and, if so, what steps had been taken by 
the Madras Government, through the IVditionl Agent, to 
remedy this state of things in Travancore. 

Lord G H.vMiivrON : I have no precise information as to the 
first questir»n. As to the second T find from tho latest report, I 
have received that 9,517 Elava boys and 1,368 Elava girls were 
under instruction in Travancore, representing 8 jicr cent, of the 
total number of pupils. I have no information as to the two 
graduates refeorroa to, and 1 must observe tliat in the internal 
administration of education and patronage in the Native States 
of India the British Government does not aotivoly iritertbre. 
I have no objection, however, to calling the attetition of the 
Madras Govenftnent to tho quostion asked by the hon. member. 


Juli/ 22^6?. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PISH -CURING IN BENGAL. 

Mr. Wabb asked the Secretary of State for India whether in 
tlie Prosidoncies of Madras and Bombay salt used for curing 
purposes was supplied from tlie Government Salt Works at 
cost price and free f»f duty, whei’eas in the Pi'csidency of 
Bengal the full duty of two rupees eight unuas per mannd 
(cHjuivalent to nearly .65 per ton) was imposed : and, if so, 
whether he would undei’tako to consider the removal of this 
inequah'ty between the Presidencies, with a view to the 
ciieonragenient of fish -curing in the JVesidcncy of Bengal an<3 
nmsequoiit iiicjrcasc of food supplies. 

LortlGuottOK Hamilton : Salt issuppliod <0 porsems w'orking 
at fish-curing yards in Bombay and Madras at a price of <‘ight 
to ten aniuis per maund duty free. iSimilnr fish-curing yardj^ 
have not been opened f»u the Bengal Cf>aBt : but if there, whs 
likely to be a domatid for sueU facilitit^s, the Government 
wimld gladly encourage a fish-ouring industry by granting the 
same privilegoH as in Madras and Bombay. T1 m‘ suit preventive 
stuff is now being strengthened on the iicngal coast, and the 
management of fish^ curing yards there will become easier. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

During discussion as to tho business of the House, the 
following question was asked. 

Sir J. Lubbock : Can the right hem. geiitlomau (Uio Fir.st 
Lord of the Treasury) say when the ludiau Budget will bo 
taken f 

Mr. Balfoub : I shall carefully follow precedent in this 
matter, (Laughter.) I think there is no chance of our being 
able to take it until we reach the last week of the Session. 


•Mf/ *23r(i. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BRITISH RESIDENTS AT INDIAN COURTS. 

Oil tho motion ot Major Jamiison, s Rotuni wris grantod 
sliowiijg tlu' salaries paid to fho British Residents jicnreditcd 
14) the Courts of Indian Rajas .'uid to Heads of Deiiai tm< iil^ 
(when employed), stating in eadi <jh-He wlicther^ tliey p rform 
oxecutivc duties,*’ 


NOMINATIONS TO THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL, 

Sir JkicxES Fbbotjsson asked the Secretary of State for India 
what were the bodies to whom the privilege of election for the 
Governor’s selection to the Logishitivc Coun^nl of Bombay had 
lieen granted : 

And whether any, and what, ohungos had been made since 
the soata were originadly allocated, 

Ijord Gkobub Hakilton : The eight bodies who enjoy the 
privilege of nominating members of the fomhay Legislative 
Council, subject to the Governor’s approval, are at, presoTit as 
follows: — 1,* Bombay Corporation; 2, Bombay University; 


THE SHORT SERVICE SySTEM. 

Cajituiu PntTK asked tho Ibjder Soorotary of Siabj for War, 
whether the War Offic,c would bo prepared to rocainsider the 
question of long sorvico in India for British tniops, as being 
both physically and ilnaTi<;ial]y advantageoiis, eMp»HnalJy in 
view of the disfistrouH casnuHieH from outcrir! fever and vcnoMJJil 
disease among British soldiers in India. 

Mr. BitouEiUK ; The applicntion of Ihe short sorvico system 
to India Ini'* been proved to ponsess many advantages from a 
physujal, financial, and military poiul. of view, and her 
Majosiy’s Government, has no intention of reverting to the old 
system of long Hci"vic,c for the Indian army. 
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. Impmal ^arltammt. 


July 2f3. 

HOUSE O'F COMMONS. 

INDIA AND THE ARMY. 

In Committee of Supply on the Army EstimatoH, General 
Rubrbtx rose to call attention to the ^'eat national danger 
reBulting from the inadequacy of our military forooe to supply 
wontB and requirements of the Empire, and also to the 
poor return whioh the British taxpayer received for the 
£19,000,000 which he paid fur military armament. 

In the course of the debate Sir H. Havslock-AliiAN said 
the short service system must lie credited with having had one 
great result — it had given us an efficient army in India and 
the Colonies. There was no question that the 73,000 men in 
India and the 2G,000 men in Colonies wore as efficient as 
any troops in the world. In addition tlic present system had 
given us a reserve of 78,000 men. It was true tliat for 
economical reasons the reserve was never called up, but he 
believed that whenever they were they would soon recover fill 
their old soldierly habits and efficiency. He maintained, 
however, that the present home army was inefficient. What 
that army was required to do was garrison India and the 
Coloniesj to garrison England against invasion, and to 
supply those expeditionary forces required from time to 

time Another defect arose in ooimexion with the 

rule iu regard to India — that no man was to bo sent to 
India unless he had attained the age of 20. He knew one 
regiment of 700 men, 300 of whom were over 20 years of age. 
That battalion had to supply 260 men for the batt^on abroad, 
so that it was left only 50 men who were over 20 years of age 
and had one year’s service. The oonsequonoe was that while 
the men abroad were good men, fit for soldiers, the battfilious 
at home were reduced more or loss to a mere school of boys, 
liie remedy was that there should be established for every 
battalion in the first army corps a depdt of 400 men which 
oould feed the battalions abroad. 

Mr. BnonaiOK, in tlie course of his speech, said he must 
remind the Committee of what an enormous advance the army 
had made since the abolition of long service. There was 
always in the House a certain amount of opinion in fovonr of 
tetuming to the long servioe system. But it was forgotten 
that nnder long service great difficnlty was found beWeen 
Great Britain India in keeping up the army of 100,000 
men. When the men came home from India, there was very 
often not one man for three to send back from the depdt, and 
not a single man in the reserve to call np in case of war. 
Now we had soinathing like 207,000 wii^ the oolours in Great 
Britain and India. If from that number were deduoted all 


those soldiers in the first year of service, there remained, 
together with reserve, from whioh 10 per oent. at the'»outaide 
might be deducted for thoso who did not remond to the call, a 
body of 264,000 men on whom the War Office could lay their 
hands to-morrow. No doubt this force was maintained at a 
costly rate compared with that of foreign countries ; bnt if it were 
replaced by men on long-service engagements, with the pensions 
which womd bo necessary, the cost would be £7»000,000 more 
than the present estimates. What we had at tHs moment was, 
perhaps, the most wonderful development of the voluntary 
system over known in the world. Again, as to the position of the 
Indian anny. In old days there was great difficulty in sending 
6,000 or 0,000 men a jear to India and of these men 2,000 gene- 
rally were under 20 years of age. Last year over 9,000 men were 
sent to India, and of thoso not a single man was under 20, or 
of less than one year’s servioe. These facts ought to he taken 
into consideration by tliose who only saw the worst of the 
short service system. 

Sir H. Campbbll-Banvsrican said that, in bringing the Com- 
mittee back to the larger question which was under discussion 
earlier in the evening, he must remind the Committee of one 
thing — that in dealing with the army they were dealing wi^ 
an instrmnent, and not with a thing which was an obj^ in 
itself. Our military establishments depended on onr pbll(W, 
and the question was, What was onr policy P When mo 
present system of linked imttalions was adopted, it was founded 
on a oalcolation of the number of battalions required at home 
and abroad. Decade after decade we had s^e on the suppo- 
sition that the disproportion of those battalians was a passmg 
incident whioh would ultimately disappear. But it was neoes- 
sary to face the foot that there had a great dev^opment 
of the publio policy of the oountry. (Cheers.) The effect was 
that 30,000 men had been added to the army in the last twenty 
years. In India we had abandoned the old Lawrentian poUpy, 
and had the inestimable advantage of a soientiflo frontier, a 
concomitant circumstance of which was that wo had now to 
maintain a much larger army in India than ever before. '!l^en 
we had adopted the practice of ocouppng the remote valleys 
of the mountains on the frontier, which was a constant dram 
on our rosouroos. ^ 


July 26. 

- HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE “FORWARD** POLICY AND ITS RESULTS. 

THB TOCm VALLEY PXTNmVB EOBOfi. 

Mr. Bodicbt Wauaob asked the Secretary of Stiite for India 
whether the Toehi punitive expeditionary forces had orders to 
distinguish the innocent from the guilty while infliotix^ punish- • 
ment for the oflenoe oennmitted against tUs oountiy : 

Whether Maisar and Shenumi ml been dmnoli^ed^ and the 
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mDU IN FABLIAMENT. 


itorai and goods found in them appropriated hy the pimitlve 
forces ; « 

Whether any limit had heen placed on the nnmher of towns 
and Tillages, which it was neoessaty to destroy and empty of 
their contents, for ponitiTe purposes ; 

Whether any compensation for their losses would he made to 
innocent sorviTors when the pnnltiTe expedition had snocesg- 
foUy completed its labours : 

And whether non -military newspaper oorrespondents were 
allowed to accompany the punitiTe ex^ltion. 

Lord Haxiltoh: XJndonbtedly the punishment to be 
inflicted by the Toohi field force will be coined to those who 
rither took an aotiTe part in the recent treacherous outrage, or 
were assenting parties to it. I have no information as to the 
demoUtian of liaizar and Sheranni ; but the amount of destruc- 
tiim must depend on the attitude of the guilty tribes. If th^ 
submit, I hope that few or no villages mav be destroyed. If 
any inrary is shown to have been uajusUy or inadvertently 
inflicted the question of compensation will no doubt m 
considered ; but in every oase m tribe as a whole must be 
regarded as responsible for the acts of its members. As to tho 
newi^per oorrespondents, I have no information. 


REPORTED OUTRAGES ON NATIVE WOMEN. 


Major Rasob asked the Seoretaiy of State for India whether 
his attention had heen oalled to a paragraph in the Daily Newt 
of Thursday last embodying a statement from the Secretary of 
the Indian Association to the following effect; *^Two gross 
cases are reported of attempted outrage on Hindu girls in the 
Khann pla^e inspection comp by two Europe officers, who 
have been suspenaed by the Government. Pandita Bamabai 
writes to a newspaper of tho seduction of one of her girls in 
the Poona plague camp, utterly demoralising the arrangements 
there. These oases have created a great sensation all over the 
oountej^ ” ; and whether there was any truth in either allega- 
tion. 


Lord Gbobob Maxweos : The allegations alluded to con- 
sisted of two charges, one in oonnomou with a segregation 
camp at Ehana, tn Bengal, for the detention of railway 
passengeis, and the other in connexion with the late plague 
camp in Poona. I have received the following reports upm 
them: ** Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal reports that polices- 
sergeant and military assistant-surgeon were charged with mak- 
ing immoral overtures to two Hindu circus girls and a Japanese 
prostitute in segremtioa huts at Khana plague inspection comp. 
Japanese consents, and left with pouoe-offioer ; circus gi^ 
declined, and, on assistant-surgeon pressing, one of &cm 
raised alarm. Police officer dismi^ed ; assistant- surgeon 
snspended. His oase being farther investigated. Both are of 
European parentage ; police-sergeant bom and domiciled in 
• India.” As regai^ the second case, tho Governor of Bombay 
telegraphs: ” Pandita Ramabai’s assertions had attracted my 
noUM, and I enquired into them early in June. The girl riie 
mentions was not seduced in the plagrue camp. She was a 
plague patient, and was discharged cured. WDat become of 
her afterwards is not known. Tho assertion about utterly 
demoralising the arrangements in Poona camp absolutely 
untrue. Prom first to last somewhere about 500 females 
were admitted ; nearly all had relatives or friends attending 
them; no complaints of violated modesty were over made. 
Officer in charge saw Pandita Bamabai herself on several 
oooarions in ^ hosidtal, but ihe never made any complaint to 


July 27. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

INDIAN GUARANTEED RAILWAYS, 

Sir 0. Oavzbe asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he was aware that the East Indian Railway Gompmy, whose 
railway was built 1^ Britirii capital, under wvemment 
guarantee, and of which the Gk>vemni6nt were now the owners 
by pdrohaiiei had recently purchased 7,708 tons of steel rails 
ana findi plates from the Maryland Steel Company, qf America, 
rad that the some was being shipped from America to Calcutta, 
me tender of the Maryland Stem Company, of America, bring 
nearly £1 per ton lower than any Britidi tender : 

Aim whether some of the other Indian guaranteed railways 


— ^ — ^ ^ 

made it a condition of these tenders that fibe goods rinrald he 
of British manufooture ; and, if so, why tne East Indian 
Railway Company, a Gk^vernment-owned railway, could not 
also do so. 

Lord (9. HAun/roK : It bos been the praotioe of The India 
Office to give the preference to British manufacturers, pro- 
vided the d^erence in price and quality is not great. In this 
case I am informed that the ten&r accepted by the Board of 
the East India Railway Company appear^ to be in all roapeots 
a satisfactory one as regards quality, and that by accepting in 
its place tho lowest tenders of a British firm they would have 
incurred an additional charge of £8,075. 

Sir C. Gavzfb asked the noble lord whether, if he could not 
give the House the information asked for in respect to each of 
Sie tenders received, he would give the parfcioulars to the 
Commercial Intelligence Oommitttee of the Board of Trade, 
in order that the best means might bo ascertained of ossistiug 
British trade in its competition with foreign trade. 

Lord Geobob HAKZi/ron : I may say that the tender of tho 
Maryland Steel Company was £34,000, whilst the lowest 
British tender was £42,500, rad I am informed that the 
quality of the rails was equal. 

Mr. J. 0. Flvkn asked whether it was customary to read to 
the House tho figures relating to contracts entered into by 
public department. 

Sir Howabd Vincent asked whether the foreign tenderers 
undertook to conform to '‘Trade Union regulations and to the 
provisions of the Factory Acts. 

Mr. Spbakek ; Order, order. Notice should be ^ven of 
that question. 

Lord Georob Hamii/ton said that he believed that it was 
not customary to give Ihe figures of tho different tenders, but 
that was not the question in this onso. He was asked regard- 
ing the lowest British tender and the tender of the American 
film. 


July 29. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

REPORTED MISCONDUCT OF A DISTRICT 
MAGISTRATE. 

Sir William Wedpebbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention had been dra wn to the proceedings 
of Mr. Meredith, District Magistrate of Lahore, who enlered 
tho court of the local First OIbhh Magistrate during the trial 
of a criminal case, rebuked him on account of an order he had 
passed in the case, and requested him to revise it ; 

And whether the course of action adopted by Mr. Mere- 
dith had been taken into oonsideration. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I have no knowledge of this matter, 
except, from a newspaper r(^i*twith which the honourable 
baronet has favoured me. The oase as there stated, assuming 
tho statement to be oorroct, is one in which, as at present 
advised, I see no necessity for intc^rfering, and wliich may 
bo safely left to be dealt with by the Local Govommeiit. 

THE CASE OF MR. C. KUNHI KANNAN. 

Sir WiLiJAK Wbddebbttbn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether be had received a memorial, dated March 22 
last, from C. Kunhi Kani^ late Deputy-Collector of Malabar, 
who was convicted of hribeiy and served a tenn of imprison- 
ment : 

Whether he was aware that since petitioners conviction 
important fresh evidence had been discovered, and that Mr. 
Moberly, District Magistrate of Malabar, had recommended 
that he should be given an opportunity of showing that he 
was convicted on evidonce which was rimer false or so tainted 
as to be unworUiy of belief : 

And whether he would cause enquiry to bo made, and if the 
petitioner established his innooenoe, would grant him a free 
pardon in order to vindicate his ohan^^ter. 

Lord G. BUvxlson : Tbe memorial Ih question has not yet 
been officially forwarded from India, but a copy which was 
sent to me direct reached me on the 14th of last mouth. I will 
ask the Government of India how it proposes to deal with the 
matter. 



PAPEE OUBRENOr AND SILVER OOINAaB. 

Sir SAHtna Hoirciav iMked the Seoretaiy of State for India 
whether his attentioiiL hod been ooUed to the groat inoreoae in 
late veoreof the iiduoiaiy issne of notes by the Indiag Gorern* 
menti ana to the large oontraotion of the paper current^, 
as shown by the foot that in 1893, when the mints were 
closed, there were: Rx. 26,401,820 total notes in oiroiilation, 
Rx. 1^401,820 coin and bullion held, Rx. 8,000,000 Govern* 
ment ^seouritieB, whereas there were, on May 31, 1897 : 
Rx. 22,861,621 total notes in oiroiilation, Rx. 12,861,626 
com and buUion held, Rx. 99,999,094 Govenunent soourities : 

Whether the Indian Government intended to coin on ^eir 
own aooount silver rupees sufficient to place their paper our* 
reuoy on a sounder brais : 

And whether they would in future publish their accounts 
as regards ourrenoy weekly instead of monthly, so as to enable 
prudent bankers and meroliants to |>rovide in time against the 
possible danger of an extreme scarcity of currency in India. 

Lo^ G, Hamd/ton : The dgures given in the hon. member’s 
question are correct. I am not aware of any intention on the 
jrnrt of the Government of India to coin silver on their own 
account. As to the publication of accounts, which now takes 
place monthly in accordanoo with the provisions of Act. Ko. 20 
of 1882, 1 will communicate with the Government of India, 
but I can give no promise that the hon. member’s suggestion 
will be adopted. 

• 

• THE BEPEAli OF THE VEBNACULAB PRESS ACT. 

• 

Bir M. BiiowNAQoaxB asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he was aware that Lord Hartingtou, as Secretary of 
State for India in 1881, in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, for- 
warded a despatch to the Government of India suggesting 
that the existing defect in the Indian Penal Code, vis., the 
explanation to section 124a, which made it ineffective against 
seditious and UhellouM writings, should be remedied ; whether 
this recommendation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government to 
strengthen the law of seditious libel was ever acted ujion; and, 
if it was not, whether her Majesty’s Government, having 
rega^ to tho grave results whicih had followed upon the 
seditious WTitings in tho veniacular pess, would recommend 
tho Government of In^ to introduce legislatiou without 
further delay in the manher suggested in Lord Hartiugtc'n’s 
despatch. 

Jjord G. Hamilton : I am aware that it was suggested by 
the Secrotaiy of State iff Council in 1881 that, if it were the 
case tliat the Crimiflal Law of India applicable to seditious 
libel was practically unworkable through the effect of tlie 
explanation attached to section 124a, the existing defect in the 
code might be remedied by tho suitable amendment of some of 
its provisions. For various reasons, such amendment has been 
from time to time postponed ; but, as 1 have already stated, 
the question of legislation on this subject is now being con- 
sidei^ afresh. 


so. 

HOUSE or LOEDS. 

THE « FORWARD” POLICT AND ITS BESIJLTS, 

Lord Rbay said ho wished to ask her Majesty^ii GtovetuiUiOQat 
whether any further information could be given with regard 
to the operations in the Swat Valley, wmch had already 
resulted in the unfortunate loss of many brave teen. Since 
putting the question on the Paper he had seen that ^ 
Secret^ of State for Lidia yesterday, in another piaoe, 
mentions that the cause of the rising of the trihes was the 
preaching of ”Mad Mullah,” but if there were any Other 
causes he hoped they might be oommunioated to the House. 
The last part of his question referred to the area over which 
the rising, which semned to be on a oonsiderable soaXs, was 
spread. 

The Earl of Sblbobnb : In the unavoidable absence of my 
noble friend the Under Secretary of State for India, t have 
been asked to give the noble lord the information that he asks 
for. The tel^rams published iu the London press give 
information regarding the military operationB in the MalaJcjand 
and in Swat, which agree with the snorter reports received at 
the India Office. It would, be impossible for her Majesty’s 
Government to make any statement of tlie causes which have 
led to the attack without enquires, which cauuot be conducted 
whilst the lighting continues, and fnrtlier information must be 
awaited before the area of the disturbance can be fixed. 
Dargai, situated somewhat to the south of Malakand Pass, has 
*not been attacked. It may be of interest to your lordships if I 
road out two tele^ams received from India yesterday and 
to-day. “From Viceroy, July 29, 1897. Malakand— Oomp 
attacked again last night. Casualties : Lieutenant Ford, 31st 
Bengal Infantry, wounded severely; Lieutenants Maclesn, 
Gui^s, Swinley, Blst Bengal Infantry, dightly wounded; 
2 Sepoys killed, 8 wounded. Enemy’s loss not knownf They 
dxargod up to breastworks, but oomd not penetrate. Pursuit 
was not attempted, owing to fatigue of men. Ohakdara safe. 
Dargai has not bcMon attacked. Officers wounded doing well, 
except Colonel Lamb and laeutenant Ford, whoso condition is 
serious. In fighting of yesterday, when 24th Bengal Infantry 
were pressed on flank by enemy, counter att^k, led by 
Lieutenant Cliino, drove back largo body of enemy with loss of 
90. 38th Bengal Infantry and squadron of llth Bengal 
Lancers, strength 8 European officers, 12 native officers, 652 
rank and file, will probably reach Malakand this evening ; 
35th Bengal Infantry following. 37tli Bengal Infontiy 
ordered Peshawar, 8th Bengal Infantry Nowshera, to replace 
troops reinforcing Malakand. R^ot to say Major Taylor, 
45th Bengal Infantry, dead.” “Irom Viceroy, July 30, 1897. 
Malakand — Total casualties up to July 29, appareutly ^ 
Killed: European officers and non-commissioned officers, 3 
native ranks, 17; followers, 15. Wounded: European officers, 

9 ; native ranks, 71 ; followers, 11. 


THE « FORWARD ” POLICY AND ITS RESULTS. 

Bir E. Asskbad-Bastustt asked the Sccretaiy of State for 
India whether he could give any information as to tho attack 
upon British forces at Malakand. 

Lord G. HjjnXAON : The first intimation received was from 
Maj ior Deane on July 26. He reported the advance of a local 
gatneriug in the Swat Valley excited by the preaching of a 
mad Fakir. Their attack upon the Malakand Kotal was 
repulsed after severe fighting. Ohakdara was also attacked 
and communication with it interrupted. A later report 
idiowed that another attack on ilie camp was expected, and 
shortly afterwards, on the night of the 27th, telegraphic com- 
munication with Malakand was interrupted. Certain move- 
ments of troops in relief of the Malakand garrison were at 
once ordered. Last night telegraphic communication was 
restored, and information was received that tho British troops 
were engaged throughout the 27th, and a general attack was 
made upon them between 8.30 u.m. and daybreak of yesterday. 
Desultory fighting continued ^ yesterday, but the assailaut’s 
were r^ulsed everywhere, the British loss amounting apparently 
to Lietuenant Costello of the 22nd Bengal Infant^ wounded, 
11 S^ys lulled and 42 wounded. Further attacks are 
expected, and the reinforoements are being pushed forward 
witii spe^. 


HOUSE OF OOMlfoNS. 

THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE. 

Mr. IlxuBUHT Roesets asked the Seoretaxy of State for 
India whether he had any farther infonnation as to tho 
destniotion by the recent earthquake of tho property of the 
Welsh Presbyterian Foreign Mission Society in tho Khasia 
and Jaiutia Hills and in Sylhet. 

Lord G. Hamilton: I regret to say that very ^ous damage 
has been done in Sylhot ; but as regaros the ps^oular properiy 
mentioned in the question I have as yet received no informa- 
tion. 

THE POONA PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. MacNbill asked the Seoretaiy of State for India wheilier 
the charge of sedition on whi<di proceedings, including arrest 
and refui^ of ball, had been instituted by the Indian (|pveni- 
mont against Gangadhur Tilak was founded on an article 
so far Wk as June 15 : 

And why the pEosecution had been deferred till a period 
when, owing to the prorogation of Parliament, the oonduot of ^ 
those proceedings would he exempted from immediate Parlia* 
mentaxy eritioism. 
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Lord G. Haioutov: I Have no inlotmaiioti from the 
Governinent of India or from iHat of Bombay as to the date 
or dates of article or articles on which this prosecution has 
been instituted. On questions of this kind the Governments 
in India must have a free hand, and 1 do not propose to inter- 
fere with them in the exercise of their discretion. 

Mr. MaoNxuiL said what he wished to know from the noble 
lord was whether the Government of India were responsible to 
the House of Commons or not. 

Hie Spraxjsb : Order, order. That is not a question to be 
answered. 

Mr. MaoNsoiL : Yes, Sir, I know the answer. (Laughter.) 
INDIAN OOLLIEBIE8. 

Mr. SoBWAKxr asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Umaria Colliery, belonging to the Government, had been 
worked, and the price of ooal fixed at so low a rate as to pro- 
duce, in the year 1895, a profit of only 0*13 per oent. on the 
oamtal, and in the year 1896 a loss of Bx. 1,436 : 

\^etber his attention had been drawn to the statement in 
the published reports (Administration Beport, Railways) tiiat 
the capital outlay on December 31, 1895, was Bx. 1 ,078,883 ; that 
Bx.88,9 1 1 was expended on capital aooonnt during 1896, making 
the total capital outlay on December 31, 1896, Bx. 1,167,774 ; 
and that the reoeiptH during the year 1896 were Bx. 379,429, 
and the expenditure Bx. 380,865, showing a loss of Bx. 1,436 ; 

And whether there were other colliery companies paying 
roy^tioB to the Government which were derived of any 
dividend by their price for ooal being forced down by reason 
of the bounty system adopted by the Indian Government. 

Lord G. HAKmroK : The figures given in Clauses 1 and 2 
of the honourable member’s question appear to be correctly 
died from the Reports presented to Parliament, with this 
diflere^oe, that the figures for capital expenditure, yearly 
reodpts and expenditure, profit and loss, are stated at ten times 
the actual amounts^ aa given in the Reports. I am not aware 
of any Indian oollieries that pay royalty to Government, ex- 
o^t those in Assam and Burma, and I do not think the ooal 
or those companies has over rea<hed, or is likely to reach, tiio 
Central India railways, which now consume 70 per oent. of the 
total output of Umaria coal. 

THE “FORWARD” POLICY AND ITS RESULTS. 

Sir E. AsmiXAn-BABTLXTT asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he had any information to give the House as to 
the fighting at Molakaud. 

I/ord Gbobob HajoiiTovt: I have received the following 
telegram: “Prom Viceroy, Juty 29, 1897. Camp attacked 
again last night. Casualties — Lieutenant Pord, Slst Bengal 
Infantry, severely wounded; Lieutenants Maclean, Guides, 
Swiuley, Slst Bengal Infantry, sHghtly wounded ; two ti^oys 
killed, eight wounded. Enemy’s loss not known. Hiey 
charged up to breastworks, but could not penetrate. Pursuit 
was not attempted, owing to fatigue of men. Chakdara safe. 
Dargai has not been attacked. Officers wounded doing well, 
except Colonel Lamb and Lieutenant Pord, whose conmtiou is 
serious.” They ^ on to say that reinforcements would pro- 
bably reach Mu^axid yesterday evening ; and this evening 1 
received the following telegram: “Prom Viceroy, July 30, 
1897 — ^Malakand. Total oasualtios up to July 29, apparently : 
KUled, European officers and non-commissioned officers, three; 
native ranks, 17 ; followers, 15. Wounded : European 
officers, nine; native ranks, 71 ; followers, 11.” 

* Jtdy 31 . 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

* Sir W. WimnxistTBN, addressing the Speaker, said : — Sir, 
With the permission of the House I desire to make a personal 
explanatkm, because by to-day’s Indian telegrams I see that 
Professor Gbkhale adroowlodges without reservation that he 
was misled his oorrespondenta, and that ho witiidraws the 
^arge against British soldiers engaged in |dague operations 
at Poona. (Hear, hear.) As I was the means of introdnohig 
iWesRor Goxhale^with other Indian witnessee, to members of 
tins Hotue in the cosfbrenoe room, and thge a^orded him an 


oppartonity of making these statements, 1 desire unreservedly 
to express my deep regret that, direotly or mdirootly, I should 
have aided in giving onrrenoy to a charge which piroves to 
have been unfounded. (Cheem.) 

Sir J. IpRBOXTSSoiir : If I am in order, I should like^to ask the 
hou. member whether it is also the case that Professor Gokhale 
attributes some statements 

The fipBAXBB : Order, order. . The hon. member is not in 
order in raising a d^nssion upon a personal explanation. 

August 2 . 

HOUSE OP COMMONS, 

THE POONA ARRESTS. 

Mr. Davttt asked the Secretary of State for India, oould he 
state how many arrests of Britieh snbjeots had been m ad e in 
India recently under the Law of Utire de ewhet : 

Whether the persons thus arrested were to be imprisoned 
indefinitely without trial : 

Whetiier this system of punishment for alleged |Mlitioal 
offences was a proceeding sanctioned by any canon of EngUsh 
law ; and, if so, would ho state what such law was ; 

And whether any British subject, so arrested and im- 
prisoned in India, had the right of trial before any court of 
India, or any right of appeal to any tribunal in England. 

Lord G. Hamilton; Tffie first question refers to the Bombay 
regulation of the Aot 25 of 1827. There are two arrests under 
it. As to the seoohd question, I cannot s^ what mAy be the 
intentions now or hereafter of the Indian Cfovomment. As to 
question three, it seems to me to be a matter of opinion, and 
the hon. member can consult the regiilation and fonn his own 
opinion. As to question four, there is no appeal. 

Mr. MaoNbill : Under regulation 25 oan they be arrested 
and kept in prison iudofinitely without trial ? 

Lord G. Hamilton: The Indian Government have powers 
to detain as long as they think neoossary. 

Mr. Davitt : May I ask the noble lord whether his sauotioii 
was obtained for these arrosis before they were made f 

Lord G. Hamilton : Yes. 

THE “FORWARD” POLICY AND ITS RESULTS. 

Mr. Wxin asked the Under Secretary of State for War if he 
would state what rifles were used bj>tho British troops in the 
fighting at Malakaud : j 

And had the troops any Maxim guns ; and, if so, oould he 
state whether they were water-jacketed, ^uid fitted with the 
new automatic supply cistern. 

Lord G. Hamiiton: No British i-roo^ were engaged at 
Malakand. The native troops have Martini-Henry i^es. 

There are two Maxim guns which ore water-jaoketed. I 
have no knowledge of the automatic supply system, 

THE “FORWARD” POLICY AND ITS RESULTS. 

Colonel Looxwoon asked the Seoretazy of State for India 
whether he had any news to communicate to the House as to 
the garrison at Chakdara. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I have two telenams. The first, from 
the Viceroy at Simla received at the India Office, August 2, 

1 1.47 a.m., is as follows 

“ Malakaud. — In continuation of my telegram in the Mili- 
tary Department, dated yesterday. Cavalry reoonnaissanoe 
wito fianxing infantry support met with strong opposition, and 
was obliged to retire. Casnalties— Captain G. M. Baldwin, 
toe Corps of Guides, wounded severmy ; lieutenant C. V. 
Keyes, toe Corps of Guides, wounded slightly. Native 
ranks^toe Corps of Guides, 11th Bengal Lanoers, 12 wounded, 
three dangeroiwy. Enemy following up attaoM north side 
of camp. Gmie^ Blood having aniv^ and assumed com- 
mand, wires this morning oolumns under Metklejohn eud 
Goldney advanced at dawn and attacked enemy on made road 
and on hiUs. Attacks brilliant^ executed, and, so far as could 
^ seen from Malakand, completely suooessfol. Offioers pre- 
viously wounded doing well, except Lamb and CostdUlo, dcing 
fairly.” (Cheers.) 

1 nave a further telegram in these tenmi : “ Qbakdara re* 
lieved ; garflsoii safe.” (Cheers.) 
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August 5. * 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

THK NEW CANTONMENT REGULATIONS. 

On the molion of Mr. Jaxbs Stttabt, a Return va? granted 
of Memorials addressed to the Secretary of State for India 
the British Committee of the Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice against the new Cantonment Regula- 
tions proposed by the Government of India, and by the British 
Women’s Temperanoe Assooiation against any intenrcntion of 
the State for the regulation of immorality. 

EXCISE REVENUE IN BENGAL. 

Mr. Saicubl Smith ai&ed the Secretary of State for India 
whether there were grounds for the belief that ihere was a 
tendenoy to inorease the number of outstills in Bengal where 
they alrWy existed, and whether the introduction of iho out- 
still system in some districts where it dUd not now exist was 
also in the contemplation of the Government ; 

Whether in 18 (ustriots where the outstill system was already 
ill force the annual average number of stills for the five-year 
period, 1890 to 1805, was 1,286, while the number licensed in 
1896 was 1,456, showing an increase of nearly 200 ; 

iind, whether the Excise Revenues of '^ngal ^d increased 
nearly 1,000 per cent, in 60 years. 

Lord G. Hamilton : 1 am not aware of any grounds for the 
lielief that there is a tendency to extsnd the outstill system in 
Bengal ; the information in my possession points rather in the 
other di^ction. 

As regards the second part of the hon. member’s question, 
I believe that tliore are thirty districts in which the outstill 
system is wholly or partially in force. The annual average of 
licensed outstill liquor shops in Bengal was 3,44 1 for the five 
years 1885-90, and 1,949 for the five years 1890-95. 

No fair comparison can be made between the excise revenues 
of Bengal sixty years ago and^ those of the present day ; but it 
is certain that cm every oxciseahlo article a larger revenue is 
now paid, and that evasion of duty is much more difficult than 
in yi37. 


THE POONA OUTRAGES. 

Mr. Hazell asked the Seerotary of State for India whether, 
having regard to the special oircumstauces of tlie cast*, it would 
he* poMHihle to ziiako an extra allowance to the widow of 
Lieutenant Ay erst, who was murdered at Poona on Juno 22 
last. . • 

Lord G. IlAMiLTOif : In oases of this kind it is usual to leave 
the initiative to the Government ttf India. Any I'econimenda- 
tion which they may make in favour of the widows of Mr. 
Rond and Lieutenant Ayerst will receive the careful oousidera- 
tion of the Secretary of State in Council. 

THE EXTINCTION OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. PicKEBSGiLL Qsked the Setsrotary of State for India 
whether Papers would Iw presented ttj Parliament relating to the 
recent partition of the Jhalawar State, and tlie annexation of 
the lor^r portion of it to the State of Kotah ; and whether he 
wonld include in those Papers copies of the Despatches of the 
Government of India initiating tliose measures, and of the 
replies of the Secretary of State in Council coxifirming the 
annexation, with any dissents in either case ; 

And whether he would include a ttopy of the treaty by 
which Jhalawar was established as a separate State in 183*8. 

Lord G. Hamilton : My answer to both questions is in the 
afilnnative ; but I must await the final remrt of the Govern- 
ment of India on the arrangements made before I con under- 
take to lay the papers on the Table. 

THE POONA OUTRAGES. 

PROFESSOR GOKHALE’S RETRACTATION. 

Sir MANOHUBJifiE Bbownaoobbb asked the Seorotaiy of State 
ik>r India whether Mr. Gokhale bod withdrawn, by official 
oon^unioatlon to the Bombay Government, the statements 
whidh he made to certain members of this House and to a 
newspaper re^rter last mouth regarding the alleged atrocities 
perpetrated by the officers and soldiers engag^ in plague 
relief omrations in Poona ; and, if so, would ha give such 
oommuiuoation or the main purport of it to the House. 

Lord G. Haiolion: Yes Sir; the Governor of Bombay 


tdegrimhed on the August 2 thtt he had received from 
Mr. Goichale the following tdiegram. The weiasds are : . Have 
just posted fun statement oontaaning explanatidn, f nUtekaota* 
tion, end unqualified apology.^* 

I also directed enquiries to be made as to the authentloity 6t 
tho signatures attached to a large memorial which the non* 
baronet the member for Banff introduced to the notice of the 
House, and ;^n which it was jmposed to move the adjoom*- 
ment of the House. Lord Sandhurst’s reply is as follows : 

« Deccan Sabha petition. Of the 1,699 tighatums, 721 havd 
been examined ; of these only 144 could be found, the remain- 
ing 577 not being found or traceable, and not known. Of the 
144 found, 14 deny their signatures ; the rest say they were 
induced by agents of the Deccan Sabha and the Dni/m 
Prakaah newspaper to sign a petition about plague measures, 
but 50 did not know what they were signing. Different 
objMts held out : more street lamps ; for fixing priee of grain ; 
against additional taxation; reaction of market rents. 
Bhide, first signatory, admits he worked with troops from first 
to last, never missing a day of his turn to aooompiuiy aeiumh 
p^ies, and that he never saw any misconduct. Kawah Abdul 
Khan says he signed in his private capacity, never having 
seen memorial, knowing nothing of its contents, and never 
having seen any misoonduct. He has been deposed from plac e 
of le^er of Muhammadan community, the Muhammadans 
denying that they have any complaint to make against plague 
operations.” 

INDIAN COLLIERIES. 

Mr. Hbney Ejmbbb asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether he was correctly reported to have stated, in answer to 
a question on^ tho J uly 30, that no royalties were paid by 
^Indian Collieries to the Government, except in Assam and 
Burma. 

Lord G. Hamu/ton: I regret that by an oversight my answer 
was as stated by tbc honountble member. It ^ould have 
been stated that tho Norbodda Coal Company pays asroyalty 
to Government, and its coal may compete with the Umaria 
coal. The directors of that Company have represented to me 
that such competition is not fair to them, and I am now in 
oorrespondenoe with thorn on tho subject. 


ENTERIC FEVER AT AGRA. 

Sir J. Fkeousbon (on behalf of Colonel Keiiyon-Slaney ) 
asked the Under- Soorotary of State for War whether in the 
2nd Battalion York and Lauoastor Regiment, stationed at 
Agra, there were, between 23rd February and 27th June, 1897, 
77 admissions into hospital from enteric fever, resulting in the 
deaths of I officer and 18 non -commissioned officjors men ; 

whether he eould state how many oases of enteric fever wore 
developed in the militwy hospital by men under ti'oatment f.ir 
venoroitl and other diseases ; and whether he would institute 
an inquiry into the causes of this outbreak, and into the water' 
supply. 

Mr. Bnonaioac : The returns roeoived from Agra do not ex- 
tend beyond April 30th. During the months of February, 
March, and April there iwpear to have been 63 admissions 
from the 2nd battalion Ywh and Lancaster Regiment for 
enteric fever and 12 deaths, the great outbreak having occurred 
in April. There are no returns to show how many oases were 
developed in hQHi)ital in men suffering from other mseases. A 
s^iol investigation was immediatelv instituted with Uie result 
that the water supplied by the municipal authorities has been 
found to bo infected with the enteric microbe. Eveiy possiblo 
preoaution has been taken ; and it was stated in the report for 
April that the epidemic seemed to be abating. 


THE INDIAN BUDaET. 


THE USUAL OFFICIAL OPTIMISM. 


LORD a. HAMILTON ON “METEOROLOGICAL 
PHENOMENA” AND “PROBLEMS AHEAD.” 


On the motion to go into Committee on the East India 
Revenue Aocoants, 

Lord Gbobob Hamilton rose to make the annual statement 
as to the finances of India. Ho said : I think it would be 
for the oonveuienee of the House that I should make my * 
statement on the motion that yon, Sir, leave the Chair. As 
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there are a number of ^notiemi} on the Pa^,« 0 moof them them. Yot, notwithetanding tbeee extra cdiargee^ the eloeed 

important, it ie clear it would be better that the Honee diould aci^unts of the rear ahowM a callus of w. l|d84|OO0 ae 

have an ahihoritatlTe etatement on the finanoee rather than against a Budget Estimate of Bx.4p,000. Imehtioii these facts 

that we Bhottid occupy the earlier hours of the sitting disoussizig to ihow that there i» in our Indian system of finance oonsider- 

mattefR which, however im por tant they may be, are scarcely able6laBtioi4y,mor6tbanfnifilctenttomQetthegtowth of ordinary 
relevant to my statement. When last year I had the honour wants, and it i» due to the steady enhancement of almost every 

of m ak i ng the annual Indian financial statementin this House, branch of revenue that we are able to show in a triennial period 

I was am to assooiato it with a series of very satisfactory such as that with which I am dealing, deficits very mumi less 

resnlts. For the first time for some years the Secretary of than the extraordinary expenditure wust upon us. I now 

State was able to point to realised surpluses of income over come to the first of the famine years, to the revised aooounts 

expenditare for the first two of the three years he was dealing for the year 1896-97. Originally the Indian Government 

withy and as regards the third year there was a reasonable Budget showed revenue to the amount of Rx. 6 1,058, 200, and 
prosj^t of the outcome of that year becoming even more expenditure Bx.60, 590, 100, showing a surplus of Bx. 463, 100 ; 
satisdfaotoiy than the asoertained results of the two preceding but the revised estimate, including famine expenditare, was 
years. I was also able to show that Indian credit bad never not so satisfactory. The revenue is reduced to tlx. 58, 084, 200, 
before been so high, and that we proposed to associate with and the expenditure to Bx. 60, 021, 100, showing a deficit of 

this increased power of borrowing an enlarged scheme of Bx. 1,986,900. Analysing these figures, we find that the 

reproductive public works. A statement such as I was then revenue has increased by Bx. 3, 01 9, 000, and tiiat the expendi- 
aole to make would, if it had come from the mouth of the tore is less by Bx.569.00o ; so that the position is worse by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have been an almost certain Bx.2, 450,000, there being an estinlatod deficit of Bx.l, 986, 900 

herald of some remission of taxation in the forthcoming in place of the original estimated surjdus of Bx. 463, 100. 

financial year. I warned the public againat putting any such Now, this change is entirely brought about by the famine, 
optimistic interpretation upon my speeim. 2 pointed out that through which, as compared with a normal condition of ofiairs, 
the sources of taxation in India were few, and could not bo the finances sufforod by loss of revenue alone lx.3,029,500, 
increased; tha^ independent of the ordina^ emergencies to and the mcreasc of expenditure in consequence of tlie famine was 
whidti all civilised governments may be subject, there were in also upwards of thi^ee millions— Bx.3, 045, 600. Taking these 
India special dangers and difficulties which might, almost two together, we have a total deteriomtiou of Bx.6,075,100. 
without warning, cause a sudden and heavy drain upon her Now, as those who study Ladion finance are aware, a oortiun 

treasuries. I, tWefore, indicated that whilst some remisRiou portion of the famine expenditure foils upon the provincial 

of existing taxation might be possible, if no nxttoward events funds, and the provincial atid local balances boar Bx. 574,700 
intervenea, no permanent remission of any individual tax of this expenditure, while there is withdrawn from the Grant 

would be safe or desirable. All subsequent speakers, with for Protection Works Kx. 476,300. Therefore, the net cost 

scarcely an exception, accepted these views. At the time I imposed upon the Indian Govmimeut this year in consequence 
spoke I had just received an unpleasant intiination from India of the famine is Rx. 5,024, 100 in excess of the preceding year, 
that the met^rologioal phenomena of 1897 curiously resombled But there were also other alterations in tho revenue which are 
th(«se of the great famine year of 1877-78, and, although X did worth notice. Tliere was a rodnotion of tho opium revenue 

not feel ju'stified in giving publicly substance to tiicse shadowy of Bx. 420,100 ; and this, added to tho Imperial loss under 

predictions, they were present in my mind during the whole of famine, gives a total deterioration of Bx. 5,444,200. Towards 
that debate. XJnfortimatcly, they ntive been more than veri- meeting this there are cr^rtain improvements. In excdmnge 

fiod. The famine of 1896-97 has afieoted a larger area, and (tho rate for the year htiving proved to be 14'454d., or nearly 

scarcity has been felt by a larger proportion of the population, Is. 2|d. per rupee, against the Budget Estimate of Is. IJd.) 
than in any similar visitation of which we have record in this there*' was a benefit ou the ex^ienditure side of the account of 
century. But it did not oomo alone. Plague with all its Bx. I,728,o00. Then, independent of exchange, famine, and 
attendant horrors and miseries fasteuedoxi the westooiistof India, opium, there was a reduction of net expenditure of Kx . 3M,700, 
and thus the Government have had to deal simultaneously with bringing the totiil to Bx. 1,143,500, and thctre was also an in- 
two of the most terrible scourges that can assail humanity. It crease of revenue te the amount of Bx.^354,700, bringing the 
is difiicidt to dissociate tho losses caused by those two separate total improveinente to Bx. 1,498.200. Putting this with the 
visitetionM, so os to accurately apportion to enxih. the lOss eu- gain on exchange, but dodiu*,tiTig Rx. 232,600 of tho increased 
tailed by it upon tlie Excheejuer. Putting on one side tho lieveiniocretlitod toI^ovincial^4ovommcnte,weg»;fcanimp^ove- 
loas of me, the misery, and the suffering infiictod upon the mentof Rx. 2,994,200, which, deducting from it the extra cost 
cummunity, as well as their personal pecuniary losses, we entailed by the famine and the loss ou opium, makes the position 
calculate me actual finitncial loss caused by these disasters to worse by Rx. 2,450,000. Thus, a surplus of Bx. 403,103 iScon- 
tho Gluvemmout Treasury alone for the two years 1896-97 and verted into a deficit of Rx. 1,986,900. Since these figures were 
1897-98 at about Bx. 12,000,000. Groat as this sum is, it prepared, I have received further information as to the a<TCOUnt8, 
excludes all advances, amounting to about Rx. 2,000,000, which have now been closed. They are somewhat better. The 
which we believe will be recoverable. Neither does it include actual deficit for 1896-97 is expected to be Rx. 1,593,500, 
any estimate of tho loss and ruin caused by the earthquake in which is loss by Bx. 393, 40(' than previously stated. Let me 

Bengal and Assam, as that calamity has occurred so recently sum up these figures. They are ratlker complicated, but I 

and has affected so large a territory that we have no reliable hope the House will he able to follow me. (Hear, hear.) The 

estimate of the approximate damage. Therefore in the state- up^ot of the whole transaction is this -that for this year the 
ments of revenue and expenditure with which I am about to famine imposed upon India an extra charae of Bx. 5,962,600. 
deal, covering three years’ finance, the House must remember The actual deficit was Kx. 1,598,500. Inerefoie, the exoeea 
that, in addition to frontier war expenditure, famine and of loss caused by the fiimino over deficit is Bx. 4,639,100. 
plague have placed a drain of no less than 12 crores ux>on the This second year, therefore, again exhibits tho some pheno- 

IndhiTj Exchequer, and that the whole of this loss has i>eon monon as the preceding year— a large surpltts over ordinary 

met out of Indian treasuries within the space of two years, expenditure, endorsing the resnlts of the preceding year, and 

and without tho imposition of any additional taxation. The showing tliere is a ^rge margin of income over ordinaxy 
closed funoiiTits of (2 805-90 can be dismissed in a few sentences; expenditure to meet the special charges to which a country 
they were not affcf.'ted by plague or famine, but they do in- like India is ever subject. I shall not compare the Budget 
elude tlie whole cM>fit of the Ohitral campaign — namely, KNtimate of this year with tho Budget Estimate of last year, 
Bx. 1,676,000. Notwithstanding this war expenditure, they which is tho ueual practice, for such a comparison would be a 
give a realised surplus of Bx. 1,533,998. This result is all the mere waste of time. The Budget of last year was prepared 
more remarkable luaHmuch as, in Edition to the Ohitral ex- before the likelihood of a famine was known, and famine has 
penditure, in the course of the year a considerable sum ^vas entirely upset the Budget calculations. I take, therefore, tho 
added to. fomine insurance, a remission of taxation occurred, revised Estimates of 1896-97, which are famine estimates, and 
and a mumi larger grant was made for provinotal purposes to compare tliem with the Bu^et Estimates of 1897-98, which 
the local govemments than was budgeted for orimnally.i. These ore similarly disorganised. The revenue this year is taken at 
sums amounted in the aggregate to about Bx. 1,200,000, Bx. 59,020,700, and the expenditure is taken at Bx. 62,093,700. 
making, with the Ohitru expenditure, a sum of about The deficit is thus Bx. 2,464,000, or Bx. 477,100 more than 
Rx. 2,870,000, of ‘whkdi^Bx; 2,726,000 was unprovided for in Isst yoar. This increase in the deficit is mainly due to the 
the original estimates ol expenditure, and had to be added to increase in the expenditure on famine relief outweighing the 
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aunrmeiitfttian hoped lor in the roTenue. The revenue, taking 
the hand tax, the ealt tax, and vatiocis other thinge, is inoreaM 
by Bx. 2,485,300. On the other hand, there are oortain 
deductions to be made on ac^oount of a failing off from other 
sonrces of revenue, with the details of which \ will not 
trouble the House, amonntiing to Bx. 889,800. Therefore 
the net roveniie is better by Bx. 1,695,600. The increase in 
expenditure on the famine account is Bx. 1,663,300 ; and other 
oh^ges are slightly in excess of last ^ar by the sum of 
Bx. 419,300, giving a total increase over last year’s estimate of 
Bx. 2,07*2,600. Therefore, summing np the three years, we 
have a surolus in the first of Bx. 1,534,000, a deficit in the 
second of Kx. 1,593,000, and an estimated deficit in the third 
of Rx. 2,464,000, maldng a total excess of expenditure over 
income for the three years of Bx.2,d23,000. Since then 1 have 
learnt by telegraph Uiat the charges for this year will be in- 
creased by Bx.400,000 for famine charges, the railway loan by 
Kx.150,000, that the discount on the sterling loan is Bx. 180, 000, 
that Uie Toohi expedition is estimated to cost Bx.330,000, and 
that the cost of the Malakaud expeditionary force will be 
Bx. 400, 000,^ maldng a total of Bx. 1,460,000. Against this 
may be put a rise in exchange and more promising harvest 
prospects, so that I am hopefid that at the close of the year’s 
account Iho ultimate deficiency will not be mucli in excess of 
tliat budgeted for at the beginning of die year. In order to 
meet the extraordinary exi)ondituro of the famine and to cany 
out the railway programme, it was estimated in the Budget 
that a loan of four crores at 3 per cent, would be raised in 
India, and loans to tbe extent of £4,600,000 would be raised in 
this o^itry. We have been compelled somewhat to alter this 
proportion ; three orores only will be raised in India at 3^ per 
cent., in place of the four at 3 per cent., and the loans in tips 
country will bo raised pro innto to make good the difference. 
Before 1 part with the revenue and expenditure for 1897-98, 
there is an it€5m on each side to which I should like to call 
attention. The opium revenue this year is taken at a less 
figure than in any preceding Budget statement. There were 
many of us who, although we had no objection, from a moral 
point of view, to the Indian Qoveniiiiout deriving a oertaiu 
portion of its inoomo from opium, yet felt, considering how 

E recarious is the nature of that revenue, that it formed too 
irge a poroontage of the total not revenue of India. It hao 
greatly fallen of recent years. In 1883-84 it formed 19 per 
cent, of the total not revenue of India, and this year it only 
represents 6 i>er cent. It is, thoroforo, satisfactory U) nof,e that, 
whilst Indian revenue^ generally is increasing, tJiis precarious 
source of income is fonning a less proportion of the permanent 
income upon which* the Indian Government can rely. (Hoar, 
hoar.) The army expenditure for this year— -that is, indepen- 
dent of the ©xpciditionary forces in the Toohi Valley and the 
Malakand — was Bx. 100,000 less than in the precediiig year. 
It is frequently assumed that our army has attuned undue 
dimensions, and that the oonutry is taxed unreasonably for 
gigantic military establishments. We have in India some 
75,000 European troops and 140,000 native troops. Those 
in the aggregate stand to the civil population in the 
proportion of 11 to every 10,000, and the proportion will 
TO lower if we include the population of the Native 
States. In the Bussiau territory of Asia their army 
stands in the proportion to the civil population of 137 
to 10,000, or 12 times higher than the proportion the Indian 
army bears to the civil population. hVanoe maintainb 894 and 
Germany 662 soldiers to every 10,000 of the civil population, 
and in this country we maintain 147 soldiors to the same pro- 
portion of the civil population. It is clear, therefore, that, 
looking at the popubition and the area of territory in which 
they have to work, the army is extremely small. It should be 
remembered that the only security that India has for the 
continued preservation of peace and tranquillity is the know- 
ledge that there is one paramount Power possessing sufiioient 
power to suppress all disorderly elements. Hus army is not 
an element of aggression or of menace to others, but it is the 
^ guardian of the industry and well-being of the peaceful masses, 
and protects them from the spoluition and exaction to which, 
for centuries |n*evious to the advent of our rule in India, they 
were ever subject. But if our army is small it is very efficient. 
It is admitted on aU hands that our European re^ments in 
India have attained a very high standard of effioiency, and 
many of the native regiments are little bohind them. We had 
a spedmen of the native forces in the delegation of officers who 
oame over as an escort to the Queen at ner Jubilee. (Hoar, 


hear.) They met with an enthnsiaiiti^ 
most heartily appreciated, as was dxowa fits, ti rt ip 
through me as l^scretaiw df State, thegr reamed ie Imp 
of England for their l&dness and hopixiiaBl^* In the,' mart;; 
period that has elap^ since then the native 
^n tried— in the Toohi Valley and at the Malalfaiid X^otalr 
where they were the only troops engsgei^ On, both ofxmtop 
they showed an admirable spint and nnfliititog It 

must be gratifying to the pei^e of this oonntiT^ to .Ibiow fiiat, 
their reception of these gaBimt representatiyos of the 
army was in no sense misjudged, and that, even in %e short 
interval since the Jubilee, that army has given irei^ proof ol 
its loyally^ and heroism. (Hear, hear.) It will dbtibtiess be 
suggested that the recent fighting that has ooeurrod in these 
two places has proved the unwisdom of the policy of frontier 
extension. It is no doubt inoonvenieut that the cost of two 
expeditiouaiy forces should have to be defrayed in this year ol 
exceptional financial difficulty ; but no one expected, when we 
extended our sphere of influenoe over these tercitorloe, tiuit tiie 
tribes would at once abandon their predatory and pugnacdons 
habits. There is only one method by whi<h the tribes along 
our Indim frontier can be pennanentiy weaned from thtir o3a 
malpractices, and that is to so improve their materiel qoa* 
dition that they will not risk the lulvantages thyy have thus 
gained for the mere fun of fighting. The openmg and 
of the road from the Malakai^ to Chitral has greatly improved 
the material prosperity of all in the valley, and, although the 
inhabitants of that district may be subject to sudden ontbreahs 
of fanatical zeal, I am confident that, under the steady presauro 
of improved circumstances, they will follow the example 
of the other tribes, with whom we have had to deal aimUarly, 
and gradually become friendly and well- to- do neighbours. 
During the last 20 years the system of financial deoentralisa- 
tion has made groat strides in India, and eve^ five years a 
revision takes place in the financial relations between the 
central and the proviuoial Gcvemmeints. Tliis quinqneunial 
alteration took place in the year 1897, and as the diifincn and 
of expoudiiuro and income arrived at between the two autho- 
rities has excited much local interest and criUcasm, I will in a 
few sentences explain the principles of the system. By far the 
»*eater part of the revenue is collected by the officers of the 
troviucial Governments, and a very large portion of the civil 
expenditure is under their control. It is, therefore, hi^phly 
desirable that the Provincial Governments should have a duuot 
interest in the effective oolleotion of the one and in the 
economical ndministratioii of the other. With this view the 
Govenmiout of India enters into agreements with the Pro- 
vincial Governments, usually for five years at a time, under 
which the latter receive certaiu proportioiis of the main sources 
of revenue, together with nearly all tiie departmental receipts, 
and bear the responsibility of the whole or a fixed proportion 
of the charges under most of the heads. The probable 
position of the several local governments is then carefully 
examined, and a specific sum in each case (adjusted for con- 
veuionoe under the head of land revenue) is either added to or 
deducted from the amount of the provincial revenues. In the 
quinquennial settlements made with the Provincial Qovem- 
monts in 1892 they were allowed as the net amount of expendU 
ture Bx. 13;06G,500. In the new BottLements this is raiM to 
Bx. 14,355,900, excluding Upper Burma, which is now for 
the first time provincialised. Including it, the total is 
Bx. 15,628,900. The expenditure being thus determined, 
revenue is assigned to each local government aoocrdiiigly. 
Blit the circumstances of the several Provinces have farther to 
be TOnsidered, with the view of seeing whether on the one 
hand, owing to the state of their balances, it is necessary to 
give them an addition to their revenue or a special grant nt the 
commencement of a new settlement ; or wheeler, on the other 
hand, their ilnatices admit of the withdrawal of some part of 
Uio increase that has occurred under tiie provlnoialiBed heads 
of tevoijuc, HO as tc give a share of the improvement to* the 
general finances. In the former class on this occasion comes 
Uio Central Provinces, Jjower Bunna, Assam, the Punjab^ and 
the North-Western Provinces ; from none ol these is money 
withdrawn, and in some oases additional grants are made in 
order to replenish tbe balance. In the more flourishing prO'* 
viiioes,ihowever, of Bengal, Madras and ^mbay the Q^etn- 
ment of India have (daimed some part of the increase, though 
there is much dispute botib as to the amount remaining for me 
provincial revenues and as to its adequacy. Around the lattfir 
point a great controversy has arisen. Tnese provinces complain 
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bittorlj of tho check to progress if th^ are not allowed the 
full amonnt to which their revenue in the pre^ous jteriod had 
attained, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie in the Tioeroy's 
Council laA year, and Sir Arthur Havelock in his own council 
this year, have vigorously protested against the proportions of 
the revennes assigned. On the other hand, Sir James West- 
land and the Vicoroy strongly maintain the right of the 
Provincial Government, from the commencement of the pro- 
vincial S 3 rB!tem, to share, when each five years’ agreement has 
exjdeed, in the growth of the revenue which had been assigned 
to ^ local governments for that period, and they point out 
that only by such control can any chance arise of lightening 
tho taxpayinra’ burdens. Ibe controversy raised by these 
settLements is very interesting, for it goes to the very root of 
fimmoial devolution and the resneotive responsibilities and the 
relative importance of the work done by the two contracting 
peurtios. Upon the Imperial Government rests the primary 
duty of maintaining oraer internally and of protecting the 
frontiers ; of tho risk of war, famine, exchange, and sudden 
emergendes; of the res]x>nslbility of maintaining not only 
national solven^, bnt Aso the solvency of the Provincim 
Governments. It is, moreover, their business, whenever they 
can, to remit or abolish taxation. On the Provincial Govern- 
ments, on the other hand rests, the duty of developing the 
resources of their respooUve provinces, and by so developing 
them to add to the general prosperity comfort and ta.vablo 
power of the oommnnify at large. The number of objects 
associated* with those purposes is over increasing, and the 
expimditure involved by them ever growing. In this country 
we know how local expenditure has increased much more 
rapi^y than Imperial expenditure ; and this is not due to 
ii^erent extravagance of the bodies oontvolling this expendi- 
ture, but to the inevitable result that, as civilisation and 
prosperity fhoreaie, so the functions of local authorities are 
raised to a higher standard of duty and ambition. (Hear, bear.) 
In this count^, however, the great bulk, if not me whole, of 
tbia expen^tnre falls directly upon tlie ratepayers, and this 
acts as a natural check upon undue development of expendi- 
ture ; but if the great bulk of the expenditure fell, not upon 
local rates, but upon portions of Imperial revenues, the House 
will em^y understand that local wants and local expenditure 
would develop with extraordiuaiy rapidity. It is iinist desir- 
able to extend financial decentralisation in India, and it is 
only by constant development of this priDciplo that the cver- 
inoreasing burden of administration in India can bo adc^quaicly 
met. Bnt, on fhe other hand, a margin, and a large margin, 
of revenue must be left to the Imperial Government to meet 
emergencies and to reduce taxation. Tho present Hcheme is 
not yet settled, and still is under tho consideration of Uto 
Government. I fully admit the force of tho ohjeoUons urged 
against it by the Provincial Governments but, on the ottior 
hand, I have seen no sebetno, nor has any boon suggested to 
me, which is less free from ol>joction. I hojio, however, 
that we may be able, by carefully considering both sides 
of this problem, to arrive at some conclusion which will 
prevent in future the feeling of irritation aud uunoyanoo 
which undoubtedly at tlie present moment is experienced 
by several of the Provincial Administrations. (Hear, hear.) 
J now turn to the three great oalamities which have visited 
India during the last 12 months -—eartliquake, plague, aud 
famine. effects of the earthquake were entirely confinod 
to the provinces of Bengal and Assam. It is now dear tliat 
the loss of life was mnw exaggerated, and that it should lie 
numbered by hundreds rather than by tho thousands whom it 
was orlginaUy stated had perished in this catastrophe. (Hear, 
hear.) The loss of property, however, is great in many parts 
of the country. All masonry buildings have been destroyod, 
and bridges, railways, and roads have been greatly damaged ; 
bnt the loss has tiaiuly fallen on tho well-to-do. It is the 
planters aud manufacturers and tlie employers of labour who 
have .lost heavily. The mat huts of the xiatives can Thi easily 
restored, and the demand for labour is great, and wages are 
high ; so much is this the case that the Oommissioncr of 
Aasaift informed the Viceroy that there was no need of a relief 
fund for the benefit of this province. StUl, 1 fear that this 
disaster wUl have a pernicious and deterrent efppot upon the 
subsequent investment of capital in this part of India, and a 
oonidmigable check will be given to the development €f this 
rich but sparselv inhabited province. The outbreak of plague 
in Western India in one sense caused even greater apprehen- 
ribn to ttie authoritiea«tIian the knowledge that soarolty and 


famine would attack a largo area of territory. It is true that 
scarcity and famine might and did afflict a very much lar^ 
proportion of the popuhttion. and caused mnoh more suffermg 
ana distress ; but the methods by which it could be met were 
known and were appreciated, and the Government oqpld rely 
upon heartt co-operation from every seotioii of the community 
in their endeavours to mitigate tho evil. But these conditions 
were all reverfod whrn it became necessary to deal with 
plague. The only methods by which its growth could be 
arrested were repugnant to the instinots, ourimns, and usages 
of the groat mass of the native population, and they interfered 
with the privacy of their home Ufe. At the outset of plague, 
Govemmont had to consider the only two alternative eonrses 
which were open to them. They might have allowed the 
plague to run its course, and thus avoided all the unpopularity 
and disturbance which might be provoked by any attempt to 
stamp it out. But if they had adopted this course, not only 
would it have been a cowardly derogation of duty, but it 
might and probably would have involved the industrial and 
economic min of India. It is impossiUe to exaggerate the 
intensity of the alann caused everywhere by a knowledge of 
the outbreak of this disease. If plague had once been allowed 
to fasten upon India, looking at the area of its territory 
and tho vastnoss of its population, it would have been many 
years liefore this pestilencio could have been eziiipaM. 
Huring the whole of that period India would have been 
boycotted by the world. The danger ahead in India 
in my judgment is not insufficiency of food, but insufficiency 
of omi)loymeut for her rkpidly- increasing millions. In- 
dustries are gradually springing up, and an exporting <a*ade 
is slowly developing of inestimable benefit m giving employ- 
ment of a varied oharaotor. Tho cstabUshment of plague in 
India would have not only caused terrible mortality and great 
distress in the districts which it visited, but it would have 
deprived many millions of persons outside these districts of tlie 
employment which they now obtain. The Government, there- 
fore, had no choice but to do their best to stamp out tlio 
plague— (cheers) — and the only method by which plague can 
be BO eradicated, is by the sogrogation of the sick and house- 
to-house visitation. Both thoFO principles came into contact 
with the hereditary customs and traditions of Oriental Ufcfi 
The people were at first alarmed, but the patience and kind- 
ness shown by the officers in charge of these ^orations soon 
reassured them — (hear, hear)— and no serious difficulty occurred 
anywhere in tho West of India except at Poona. In Poona, 
unfortunately tboro is a clique of some of tho descendants of 
those who, at the commoncement of this century, <umtrolled 
a considerable portion of Ituliu. They havt ever bt'cn hostile 
to British rule, and they have never lost any opportunity of 
stirring np discontent and disaffection against the authorities. 
They promptly availed themselves of this occasion, and, by 
gross and wilful distortion of the acts of the officers of the 
hcarch party fjmployod at Poona, they contrived to produce the 
feeling which resulted in tho murder of Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant Ayerst. Both these officers were done to death by 
tho spread of wilful and malicious falsehoods. I trust that 
there will be no recmdescence of this pestilenco in the ensuing 
autumn. Tlio Government will show every respect for the 
feelings, the traditions, and even the prejudices of the native 
community in any further action they may take for the sup- 
pression of plague. Any improper acts of those under its 
authorite will be promptly punished ; but if, on behalf of the 
Indian Govemment, I enter into this undertaking, I think I 
have a right to ask for some reciprooity. (Hear, hear.) India 
is the land of exaggeration, of romance, and ojf imagination. 
Ordinary prosaic acts are there expanded by high-fiown 
exaggerated language to proportions which, to our common- 
place minds, seem almost incredible. 1 am sure I am not 
asking too much of those who take an interest in the proceed- 
ings of the Govemment of India to be most carofiu before 
they give currency to the statements reflecting upon the action 
of the officers associated with the discharge of plague duties, 
to investigate the sources of their information, ana to believe 
no statements made to them until they are satisfied that 
they rest on indisputable authority. (Hear, hear.) The 
dimonsionH of the late famine and soardiy were consider- 
ably greater than that which occurred twenty years ago in 
1877-78, and a comparison between the two may be interesting. 
The area of square mUes affected by famine in 1677 was 
257.000 ; in 1897, 822,000, The population of the famine 
area in the first period was 58,000,000 ; population this 
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year 68,000,000 ; and the highest munbor teoeiviiig relief at 
one time in 1877 was 3,178,000 ; in 1897, 4,224,000. There is 
a marked difierenoe in the oharaoteriatiGS of the two famines. 
In 1877 there were two separate and distinct famine distriots, 
one in Northem India and one in Southern Indda. The distress 
extended over a period of eighteen months, but thfoulminatlon 
of distress in Southern India was many months in adtroneo of 
the period at which distress attained its height in Northern 
India. There was an intense pressure from an absence of 
food in both distnots, caused by an almost complete failure 
of the crops ; but in difitricts outside the orops were good, and 
surpluses of food for the districts were, to a large extent, 
available. The peculiarity of the famine of last year was an 
almost universal shortness of rain. Orops in only a few 
districts— Bundolcund and the Central Provinces — were a 
oompleto failure, but almost everywhere they were a partial 
failure. British India is divided into 250 administrative 
districts.^ No less than 115 of these districts were classified as 
famine districts, although no district comes into that category 
unless it ^s upwards of 10,000 persons upon relief works. Of 
the distiicts outside, few, except those in Burma, had any 
large spare surplus of food ; and thus the usual experience of 
famine administration was reversed. There was a great 
falling oif in the railway receipts, instead of the increase 
which iu previous famines was associated with the oairiage of 
food by railway. Under conditions such as these, it would 
have been asHumnd that groat imports of food from abroad 
would have coino intio India, that a very high death*rate 
would have prevaihxl in the districts whoi'o great famine relief 
works were iostlfcuiod, and that ii would have been possible 
to obtain au unlimited quantity of labour of low grade. Such 
anticipations, however, were not fulfilled. High prices, 
acuuruiiig to Ihe Indian standard, prevailed over an onOTmous 
area, but they wore not relatively nigh when compared by the 
staudai'd of prioes in other countt*ies. At the oommeneemeut 
of the scarcity a large shipment of wheat from America arrived 
in Calcutta and Bombay. Every sale connected with this in 
India was made at a loss, and ultimately a very lar^ pro- 
portion of it WOJ4 sent hack to this country, where it obtained 
u higher price and a better market. And, as a matter of fact, 
^>ri(;es iu India, oven at the worst period of the famine, were 
too low to encourage imports of food from outside. As to 
the death rate, in 1877 it was terribly high; but this year, 
although great distress and suffering and a high death 
rate prevailed in tljo North-West Provinces and tlie Central 
IVovinoes, the death rate in the famine districts of Bengal, 
Madras, and the Punjab was normal, and even in those 
districts where •the death rate was high, it was almost 
entirely due to the reluctanoe of the people to come in until 
too late, or to constant and severe outbreaxs of cholera. As to 
the condition of the labouring masses, the Gkivonmient railway 
programme was greatly enlarged last year, and I hear from 
all sides that there has l^een during the past autumn iu India 
a greater difficulty in ij^otting the requisite amount of labour 
for these works than existed in the preceding years. The ex- 
planation of this ^parent anomaly lies in the immense im- 
provement which has taken place in working Ihe system of 
famine relief. A subsistence allowanoe was given to every man 
and to every member of his family who applied for relief, and 
this allowance in the aggregate not infrequently exceeded the 
remuneration which the man alone from his labour could obtain 
from ordinary employment. No praise can be too high for ihe 
splendid work of the local officers in combating famine. It is 
a splendid record of administrative philanthropy, and aU noted 
with pleasure the exceptional honour which H!er Majesty was 

C tsed to bestow on Sir Antony MacDonnell, on whom fell 
vier labours and greater responsibility than on any other 
official superintending famine operations. One illustration of 
the excellent management and organisation, is that, although 
there were at one time more than one million of persons 
receiving relief, or iu rolief camps, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, Sir Antony MaodonuoU so employed tlio pcibple them- 
selves in maintaining order, that it was not ueoessary to 
increase the ordinary police force of the North-West by the 
adffition of a single oonstablo. The appeal made at com- 
mencement of the year for subscriptions in Groat Britain and 
the rest of the Empire, mot with a response of extraordinary 
goneroslty. The total amount subBoribed in Great l^iain, 
India, and elsewhere, amounted to the largest sum ever collected 
in connexion with any Indian object. Some valuable reports 
will be publiddied giving detail of the adudniatnition and 


distribution of this fund. Theee 
from the officials in. elmige olr^ef, 

excellent suggestions, and I have Bttle doubt m 

experience of the present year auoh an imprownm w 
made in the already effective famine code aa wijOi inajee tni 
administration in any future famine as greet an 
upon the work of tlmi year as this yesrs work wae 
administratiou of 20 years back. But in benaerion n^h 
famine and plague administration there Is one laet to urhidb I 
feel bound to call prominent attention. It is only In times ol, 
emergency and difficult that it is possible to test the reserve 
latent strength in any given executive system of administration. 
It was soon found that the pivot upon which evesyihing de- 
pended in any large administrative aistrict was the European 
officer. Wherever that element was absent it had to be 
supplied, thus confirming the almost universal experience ol 
preceding emergencies, which show that a mere eapaoity 
for pasinng a competitive examination cannot compensate 
for those qualities which are Inherent in, or are obtained 
from, raoe, training, or instinct. It has been urged by 
some that the inoi'oased area affected by famine this 
year was due to the increased poverty of the 'com- 
munity, and that although relief adnaaistration had greatly 
improved upon tlie sjstem in force 20 years ago, the pcofne 
themselves, so far as their powers of resutance are conbem^ 
would havo stood this test better 20 years back: and it is 
further contended that the scarcity of food this year in India 
is duo to the constant and cver-inoreasing amount of exports 
from India. I vouturo to point out that all evidence tends in 
the upiK)site direction. It is quite true that the experts of 
India have very largely increased in the last 20 years ; but 
if 1 take the average exports of the three years preceding the 
famine of 1877-78, and of the three years preceding the famine 
of last year, 1 find these results ; The exports of food other 
than rice have only increased to a small amount ; but the 
non-eatablo exports during that period have increased from 
Kx. 37,000,000 1o Bz. 75,700,000, and this increase is almost 
entirely in tea, jute, cotton, oil-seeds, indigo, and other non- 
eatable exports. Moreover, in the interviu between the two 
famines, India has imported and retained no less than 
Rx. 208,000,000 of gold and silver. The maximum number 
of persons upon relief at any one time was 4,200,000 persons— 
a very large number, but not very large in proportion to the 
population of 250,000,000. (Hear, bear.) The number of 
persons in this oountiy who are permanently in receipt of poor 
relief is proportionately much greater than maximum num- 

ber on relief works during the worst period of tbe late famine 
in India. (Hear, hear.) 1 hear from all the officers who were 
connected with famine administration that they noted witli 
surprise the manner in which the mass of the community with- 
sto^ tbe hard times. At the same time I readily admit that 
tl^o advance iu the material prospmty of the individual is 
checked by the enormous agg^gate increase of the population. 
It is estimated that the increase in India of population is above 

2.000. 000 a year. India is almost a purely agricultural 
country, and a cardinal feature in our policy should be to 
multiply and vary industrial occupations, render this 
evcr-increasiDg population less dependent upon the vagaries of 
the rainfall of one year. Now various suggestions mm h^h 
authorities have be^ recently made for the attainment of tma 
object. It is suggested that we should largely alter the 
system of land tenure, with a view of iucreasing tne period of 
settlement or of substituting fixity of tenure for the ehorter 
periods now in force. Within the famine area of last year is 
comprised every conceivable form of land tenure from the 
xemtndaree settlement of Bengal to the ryotwaree settlement 
of Bombay and Madras ; and from enquiries made it is clear 
that no one particular form of settlement was more effective 
than another m enabling the peojfle to wiffistand the pressure 
of high prices. In 1874 tbo pearmanently settled distriots of 
Chumparum and Sarum suffers more severely and had mimy 
more people ou relief than the neighbouring temporarily 
settled district of Qorackpore. In me present famine the 
tomporarily settled district of Goraokpore nad 30,000 *i>eop]e, 
or 1 per cent, of its population, on r^^, while Sarum had 

180.000, or 10 per cent, of its population, on rel^. Again, 
going South 1 find that Ganjam, a permaq^tly settled district 
of M^as, has suffered more severel^nd more often from 
famine than any of the temporarilv/wttled districts of that 
Presidency. At the present tima^anjam has 66,000 peqnle, 
or 3 per cent, of its pcq^nlationwin zalief, whilst adjoimiig 
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tnmporairy flettlement of Pooree has only 5,000, or i per cent. 
of its population, up^ relief. I do not contoua that the 
pennaneutlyceettled distriote, oe snoh, suffer more aeveroly in 
famine than temporarily aottled dintriotn; but thia instance 
and many others might be given to support the view that the 
permanence of land revenue demand does not enable the ]XMiple 
to endure the pressure of famine more easily than tlio in- 
habitants of temporarily settled distriiits. It is next suggested 
to us that we should embark ou a large irrigation poli^, and 
I rocoived a large number of requests from members of Parlia- 
ment to at onoo sanction the outlay. Twenty years ago a 
Committee of this House, of which 1 was chairman, made a 
most exhaustive enquiry as to how far irrigation wor^ of 
great magnitude could be usefully extended in Ifidia. Upon 
tlxat Committee were Mr. Fawcett, Mr, Artliur Balfour, Mr. 
Childers, Sir Gkairge Campbell, Mr. John Cross, Mr. Grant 
Duff, Mr. Mulholland, and Mr. Edward Stanhope, and we 
were unanimous in the conclusions at which we arrived. 
Aj^oulture in certain parts of India is impossible without 
irrigt^tion. In aU such districts irrigation, if it bo associated 
with a constant supply of water, is an enormous benefit, and 
this is shown by the very large returns which canals in the 
Punjab and Bindh give on their ox^nal outlay. There are 
other districts, such as the North-West Provinces, in which 
may be found large tracts which can be very l^noficially 
irrigated; but no irrigation has paid its expensos in Lower 
Bengal or Orissa, and in the greater part of Bombay and 
Bengal the lack of rain and the physical configui'ation of the 
country have prevented irrigation works of great magnitude. 
The Indian Government are now spending annually 
Kx. 760,000 upon great irrigatiou works, and the local govern- 
ments have an absolutely fi*ee hand, so far as their revenues 
are concerned, in promoting small works of irrigation ; and 
every engineer who has had great practical experience of 
irrigatiou confirms the view, t^en by this Committee some 
20 years ago, that the looalilies or area in which grout new 
irrigation works can be undertaken with advantage is l)o* 
coming exhausted, and it will be a waste of ways and moans 
to embark in anything like the wholesale ex|)endituro 
which after every f/imine we find pressed upon us. On 
the other hand, we extension of railroads, wherever under- 
taken after projTer surveys, have been of great benefit not 
only to the districts through which they run, but to the 
community at large. They facilitate migration, they greatly 
increase the area of cultivation, they develop the mineral 
wealth of the country, and open up new industries. They are 
a most effective preventive of death from starvation by thoir 
carrying power in tamo of famine and disti’ess, and in years of 
pros|)enty they are the most reliable instrument for iio aug- 
mentation ana distribution of wealth, and, so far as the re- 
cuperativo powers of tlic mass of the people are concerned, 
they are the readiest agency the Govoi'nnieiit can employ. 
Last year I announced to the Houre that wo proposed to 
largofy increase t^e railway programme of expenditure for the 
next uiree years, and during tliut period there weie io bo con- 
structed by tlie State about 6,000 miles, costing lix. 20,006,000 
and by private compinies 2.620 milos, existing Bx. 10,180,000, 
making an aggregate of 7,681 miles and Kx. 46,864,000 of ex- 
penditur€\ JJter consultation with the Viceroy, we have de- 
tonninod to adhere, as far as we possibly can, to this increac^d 
outlay— '(bear, hear) — though it may bo necessary for the 
present year to reduce our proposed oxpmditure by one crorc ; 
but 1 believe, for the reasons 1 have already stated, that the 
prosecution of this policy will be a most effective famine pre- 
ventive instrument, and one which should be vigorously 
pushed through, even although it may occasion for the moment 
some financial inoonvcuionce. (Hear, hear .) The year of 1807 
will long be notable for the continuous sories of misfortune and 
difficulty wliich it has presented to Indioi In no year since the 
transfer of the government of India to the Grown have there 
beqp oe many troubles packed so closely togetlier in so short, a 
time. In combating these difficulties the brunt of the rcspoii- 
sibility^ond action has fallen upon the Viceroy. (Hear, hear.) 
Ix>rd Elgin has not the advantage, which several of his pre- 
dooessors enjoyed, of being wcll-lmown to Uie British public by 
prominent services in other capacities before ho became Vice- 
roy. All who know jkim or have conducted business with him 
know that he is a man of great capacity and high oourag# and, 
in addition, possesses toX^-eminent degree the advantage of 
a judicial and well-balan<»d mind. (Cheers.) Ho has faced 
his diffioultieB with souiffi jiMgment, with unfailing courage, 
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and with unbroken suixsess. (Hoar, hear.) He and his 
Council have been atdy supp<;>rted by the Governors of 
the various Presidencies and provinces ; and the civil 
and military services have nobly responded to the heavy 
additional ^ties placed u|H>n them. The mistakes, made 
havo been mw, and whore made have been promptly re- 
medied and not repeated. When, in the limited tenure 
of offico of a Vitsepoy or Governor, difficulties of long growth 
come to a head tlirough their own natural development 
nothing can be more iimuir than to attribute blame to the 
official who, by the aciiident of the moment, has to deal with 
the ouhtome of the past. (Hear, hear.) It is 40 years since 
the adminiKtratioii of India passed to ihc direct control of the 
Crown, aiid the rcti'ospoct of work ae-eomplished in that time 
is, on the whole, pleasant and gratifyiitg. We have dealt 
most successfully with the difficulties we then inherited, and 
the India of to-day, compared with the India of 40 years back, 
has made enormous strides of advance in all the outward 
essentials of Western civilisation. The troubles ahead are not 
in what we inherited, but im wliat wc of our own free will 
have created. ITnder the fugis of peace and order the popula- 
tion is increasing with unprecedented rapidity. Can we open 
out for this annual host of new mouths fresh avenues of em- 
ployment and self-support? Whilst wo have protected the 
physique we have also endeavoured to cultivate the intellect of 
India. An cdalKtrate syst/Ctn of education has been established, 
culminating in Universities througl) which thousands of young 
natives yearly obtain degrees hi philosophy and literature, but 
without any subsecpieni prospec^t of liveliliood, save at the Bar 
or in connection with the Press. We have eslablishod o«)des 
of law and pro«?odure far siinpler and more expeditious than 
those in force in this country, and under thoir iniluen<;e India 
ib rapidly bcc,omiug the imist litigious cumimunity in the world. 
Is it impossible to so alter iho current, and tendency of the 
education we give us to uHsociutc it with objects of o. practical 
and technical character, by which India’s latent resources 
miglit be developed, her industries multiplied, and her pro- 
ductive power exbmdcd ? Can we not make it the ambition of 
tlio rising generation to so educate thcimselves ns to luj able to 
do sometliiug to benefit tlio community to which they belong, 
rather tlian devote most of their energy to abuse of the Govern 
mont which has educated and is proteding them? Tlieso art> 
some of the problems ahead of us, and, though the ;jrcar of 1897 
may in some senses bii looked u|)on as a vear of misfortune, lb 
will not. bo without its salutary lessons i^ it teaches us to con- 
sider and grappb^wiih these subjects in no spirit of reaction or 
haste, but with the solo consideration as tb what India’s true 
interests demand and what Iho uvurwht^lmkig muss of the 
IMJOple want. (Cheers.) 

MR. SWIFT MAONEILL'S AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Swii’T Ma.cNku.l rose to move as on amendment : 
** That this Hoiute views with grave disapproval the fact that 
famine, plague, and pestilence in India have been seized by 
tbe Indian Govenimont for an attack ou the freedom of the 
I^ress in India and for the revival of the system of arrest of 
British subjeois in India under the law of Mm de oachctf and 
the indefinite imprisonment without trial of persons thus 
arrested ; and desires to place on record its conviction that the 
only safe foundation for government in India is to be sought 
in the extension to British subjects in India of the full privileges 
of the British Constitution.” He wislicd to bring homo to 
members of the House and to the people of Great Britain that 
the fortimes and lives of two hundred and fifty millions of 
human beings— tliu vast population of India — him been com- 
mitted to their diarge. PVomthat tnistEnglondcould not shrink. 
England had destroyed in India every form of government but 
her own. She had oast the thrones and government of native 
Princes down to the ground. She was bound at least to ex- 
tend justiw and mercy to the millions thus brought under her 
sway. His complaint was that they had delegated that 
government to agents from whom they sought no account, 
lie would not seek to account fur a fact which was patent, 
that the English peoxde viewed Indian matters with a languid 
interest. In a former geiieratiou India was only known to 
this country through the medium of the adventurers laden 
with the spoils of Hindustan, who appeared so prominently 
in public luo, and who in the words of CSiatham ** brought 
witn them not merely Asiatic luxury, but Aaiatio prinolpleB of 
government.*’ At present, India was <^efly Imown to the 
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oommunitj’ at large not through the medium of milUonaiies, 
but rather through tlie medium of well •to* do ofBoers and 
retired Indian civilians. The Government of India was left 
oompletely in the hands of officials who were in the wotds of 
the Indian Secretary to be given “ a free hand.” Parliamentary 
oritioiam of Indian officers was, since the dissolution of Uio 
i^st India Company in 1858, almost a thing of the past. 
In former times owing to the grant of ibe iilast fiidia 
Company’s Cliarter being limited to a fixed period of years, 
there was a full investigation at stated intervals by the 
Hoiira of Commons <»f* the alfairs of British India and of the 
condition of its pc^oplo. Since British India had come under 
the direct Government of the Crown, however. Parliament 
seemed to have ignored its responsibility and almndoned tlie 
management of Indian affairs to officials with a callousness as 
much to be deplored as tlic conduct of un Irish abHcnb^ land- 
lord in abandoning his tenants to the tender mercies of a 
agent. The discussion of Indian affairs in that House was 
put off to the very last day of the Bessiun, and this cirouin- 
stanoe, highly indicative of neglect, w>is made the subject of a 
jest, which was, he thought, unworthy of him, by the First 
Lord of the '’rreasury, wno when he was asked on July 17 
when the Indian Budget would come on for discuH.sion said : 
‘‘I shall carefully follow precedent in this matter. (Laughter.) 
I tliink there is no chauco of our being able to take it until we 
reach the last week of the Seasion.” When the Indian Budget 
did riome on, discussions had as a rule been, in the main, 
confined to friendly conversatioipi, hi an empty House, of an 
highly interesting choraoter, between experts and ex -Indian 
offwials and the Indian Secretary. Occasionally, indeed, the 
public mind was startled by some mauifestation of popular 
feeding in India, as in the present state of Poona, and then it 
was urged in the IVess of this <!Ouiitry, and was tHjhoed in 
ParUaiuont, not to enquire int<) the moans w^hich had pn>diiced 
these disturbances, hut to coerc?o the people into bearing in 
silence .and moekiioss w’hat they Ixdicved to be the burden of a 
wrong. Tie wanted the people of Jilugland to awak<‘n to tlicir 
responsibility to India. Famine, plague, and jKistUorice had 
been seii^ed liy the Indian Government, for an attack on the 
^freedom of tin* Press. He would endeavour to bring home to 
the Ilonse what an Indian famine meant. Eighty per of 
the population were (uigaged in agricultural micupations, and 
40 millions of the pooi^lo wore in a state of semi -starvation. 
Botweeri 1801 and 1877 half a million of jiersonH per annum died 
of Mtar\’5it,ioxi. The figures wei^e: Upp<*r India, 1801, 500,000: 
Orissa, Behar, N, Madras 1800, 1,500,000; Rajputana and 
Central India, l8Gf/I 400,000 ; Nort-beru India and Bombay, 
1870-77, 5,500,()t)0 : North-West Provinces, 1877, 8,050,000. 
Much of the money raised for the last fairiine was appropriated 
b) little wars. The question irresistJbly arose how many lives 
might have boon saved reijwiily if tlie famine fund had Insen 
accumulated for the purpose for which it was designed. 
Scarcity was cnie thing, famine was another. He contended 
that famines would not <)(;cur if there W'as a Government in 
sympathy with the people. 'I'h*" millions of the poor natives 
of India were terribly overtaxed. The average income of a 
native wy,s 1 Jd. a day. Ouo of the chief cau.ses to which be 
attributed the famine in India os distinguished from the great 
poverty of tlu^ people was that they liad no control whatever 
over their own expenditure. I’Jie vast sums mentloued in the 
Budget just laid before the House were exacted from them 
without ajiy opportunity on tlioir part for opposition or resist- 
ance. The x>resent Finance Minister of India, speaking in the 
Govomor-Gcneral’s Council recently, said : — “ Other .Finance 
Ministers when they present f.heir statemonts have to defend 
the expenditure proposed against the representatives of the 
taxpayer. Hero the position is exactly the reverse. The 
Finance Minister is the solitary representative of the taxpayer.s 
of India.” The aim and inclination of the Minister was 
naturally to got as much money as possible from the people of 
India. He had no one to say a wo^ on their behalf ; he alone 
represented his victims. The opium traffic was one of the 
chief sources of revenue. But that traffic would not long con- 
tinue if it were under popular control in India, l^arge tracts 
of land would not be allowed to be diverted from the mwtb 
of food and cereals for the purposes of such a traffic: One 
reason for the poverty of India was that its finances were sub- 
ject to a constant drain. The Duke of Devonshire, when 
Secretary for India, admitted that no less than £3,000,000 a 
year was drained from this impoverished country for pensions 
gud furbngh aUowawoes in India and fdsewWe, The public 



debt of India when we took over the Gk>vomm«nt ^ 
Hast India Company was £50,000,000 or £60,000t0fi®* . I® 
1879 it had iiuureased to £150,000,000. At#th» pwi«llt 
time it was above £180,000,000. The small wm and 
military expeditions of whioh he had spoken entail^ 
expense on the people of India, and was txnvie oxolosisviy bj 
them. Sir Lepel Grriffin in a recent ** interview ” said it was 
absolutely necessary to provoke small wara on the confines df 
India to keep our army up to a proper state of efibienoy. 
Troop.s were taken away from India for expeditions and ser* 
vice elsewhere, and the expense most unjusUy thrown on the 
finances of India. It was the case with the China Wars, the 
New Zealand expedition, the Abyssinian War, the Egyptian 
War, and Uio Sudan expedition. Then the ^dministEation of 
India was costly. W)»y ? Because the natives, toot by law 
but by prafitice, wcn.^ “boycotted” from posts 'in the Civil 
Servlue. Jxird Lytton in 1888 wrote that in our policy towards 
the peoido of India we had to choose between bullying and 
cheating them, and it suited us Iw^tlor to cheat them. In 1893 
the House adopted a Motion by Mr. Herbert Paul in favour of 
admitting natives to the Civil Service of India and holding the 
examinations for the service simultaneously in India and in 
London. But that Resolution had never b(?en carried into 
effect by the Government of India although they were sup- 
posed to bo the servants of the House of Commons. As for as 
could be the religious and caste feelings of the people should 
be respected. 

Lord Geohob Hamii.ton : Who said they were not ? 

Mr. MacNjsill did not say they were not respected, but 
greater care should have been taken that all their sensibilities 
^lould be regarded. The duties of entering the houses ought 
not to Ix' entrusted to English soldiers who could not regard 
the religious sensibilities of the people in the way in which 
those Hcnsibilities should be regarded. lu relation to the Press 
prosecutions be should not say one word in reference to those 
pro.secuticnH which were pending, although he thought he 
should 1 k) entitled t«> comment on the delay of the Government 
in instituting such prosecutions. Some of the articles as to 
which prixioedings were Vicing taken were six months old, and 
tlie proscciitioiiK, be alleged, were procured by men in that 
House. Their first idea should be to protect the people and 
not to gag tho Press. On the question of the Press lot him 
cite the observations of some very eminent judges. What 
said Sir Richard Garth, lute Chief Justice in Bengal, and a 
former representative of extreme Toiyism in that House I’ 
Writing in the fMtr MayQzxnnnnd Revww for February, 1895, 
he said ; — I cun only say I read native papers myself week 
after week, and never sec anything there at all approaching 
.Mtiditiou or even disloyalty or disrespet't to KngLish rule. 
What 1 do find Iherii, and what 1 rejoice to find, is 
thoroughly well -deserved censure of tho arbitraxy conduct 
of many of tho Goiernmcnnt officials. 1 am afraid this 
is exactly what the Government would wisli to repress! I 
consider it a most wholesome and salutary moons of oringiug 
the misconduct of Goveruraent ofticers to the notice not 
only of tlie Indian ix‘oplo but of the courts of justuxi.” 
Sir William Markby, wbo was for twelve years an Indian 
judge, and who was now an esteemed and learned professor at 
Oxford, wrote to the Spectator of July 17 last: — “I should 
like odd one word on behalf of the native Indian Press, 
which is, I think, just now getting more abuse than it deserves. 

1 have for yours read regularly extracts from a large number 
of native newspapers. The criticisms I have met with are 
sometimes severe, but for the most part respectful. There is 
ooGHHifinally strong * disapprobation,’ but voiw rarely Miaaffeo- 
tion.' ’* lie might explain that * ‘ disapTOobation ” could not 
bo construed into sedition, provided it did not excite to acts of 
sedition .again^. British rule. At* he hf^ said, he did not 
intend to say one word in refei‘enoe to the inoriminating 
articles in connexion with the x>^filng press proseoutious, 
but how had the .English press restraint themselves *in tlie 
matter? He declared that he never looked into an evening 
pap(!r without seeing what th^, In this comitty, would regazd 
us grave contempt of court with reference to the press prose- 
cutions. Lord Harris had been a Governor of Bombay, and 
yet ho was aniaacd to see a letter from that noble* lord in the 
Tim^ a day or two ago, in which he iuferentiHlIy denonnoed 
the courts for not having convicted certain prisoners in his 
ow'n time. Tlie laef point to which he called attention was the 
astonishing action of the Govemi^ent of India and of^the 
noble lord in turrcBUng and imprisoning men under a system of 
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Uttrn de caehet. Witlkont mj aprt of trial the men were 
impriHoned upon the warrant of the Vioerojr, their only oflence 
being thatiti^ey were what the Viceroy called ** dangerous 
pereone.’* The Secretary for India said this action was taken 
with his authmdty, under Ordinance 25 of 1B27. Ihis regula- 
tion wae based on an Ordinance of 1818, and the preamble set 
forth Whereas, the security of the Briti^ dominions from 
foreign hostility and from internal commotions renders it neoea- 
saiy to place under restraint individuals against whom there may 
not be sufficient ground to institute any iudioial proceeding, or 
when any such prooeeding may not be adapted to tlie nature of 
the oascy or may, for other reasons, be inadvisable or improper,** 
and it mvided for a warrant of oommitial. Upon a sunplo 
warram of the Vioeroy men could be arrested and kept in 
prison as long as the Viceroy pleased, subject to no con- 
trolling influence. And this was in the happy land of India 
we were loading with benefits ! The noble Im, with amazing 
courage, stated that this action was taken after previous 
oonsuTtation with him; so it would seem that the Indian 
Government thought that this was so high-handed and 
tyrannioal that they asked for the official sanction of the 
noble lord. He had been listened to by the House with mat 
patience, and he had discharged his dutjs he hoped, without 
using an offensive word agoing anyone. He wish^ the people 
of India to know that there were persons in Parliament wiio 
sympathised with them, and who took largely the same view 
A toe degradation of their country produced by English rule 
as the natives did themselves ; that there wore persons who 
wished to extend to them the privileges and blessings of the 
British Constitution under wmoh they had to live. In the 
concluding words of his resolution he desired to place on 
reoord his conviction that tlie only safe foundation for g^ovem- 
meut in India was to bo sought in the extension to British 
subjects In India of the full privileges of the British Con- 
Btitution. He wished hon. members to have no misoonoeptiou 
of his meaning, he wished those privileges to lie gradually 
extended, tuad first, that personal liberty should be seoured. 
He widied, in the words of Edmund 6urke, that freedom 
should be as much the privilege of the i>oorest British subject 
in In^ as of the British subject in I^mdon. That personal 
freedom the natives of India had not. If we would govern 
India, not for the good of England, but for the good of India, 
and would redound to the good of England, our first 
duty should be to extend to India justice and mercy, and not to 
goad her people by intolerable wrong into Insurrection, and then 
providing no remmy lor the wrong, drive them by repreasion into 
more strenuous resistonoe* We must not look upon India as a 
slave owner would look at his plantation. Having this great 
nation witli its anoientoivilisation and religious feeling under our 
charge wo should do our best to show tliem forboarauoe, kind- 
ness, and consideration, giving thorn a reasonable, rightful 
measure of management of their own affairs. He mov^ the 
Besblntion of which he had given notice. 

Mil. Mtohael Davitt. 

Mr. Miokaul DAvm in seoemding tlie motion of his hon. 
friend, said he was relieved from tlie necessity of lengthy 
observations by the fact that the hon. member for South 
Donegal had tiavelled fully over the wide area embraced 
the terms of tiie motion. His reason for intorvouing-^his 
perscmal reason as a somewhat silent member for intervening 
m this discussion*^ was this : he had oonvinoed himself, rightly 
or wrongly, that the House and the Press outside were un- 
fairly trussed against the native Press of India, and some of 
tlio leaders of the Indian people in connexion with recent 
events in the dependenoy, and he, lor one, would raise his 
humble voice againit that violation of the spirit of justice and 
fairness that held a man, white or black, English or Indian, 
innocent until proved guilty. They had seen within the last 
few wteks the detestable Bourbon law of lettres do eaeltoi put in 
foroe against British subieots in India, and in the Hemse the 
Seoretaiy of State for India had approved and applauded that 
policy. Distinguished leaders of the Indian people— one a 
Sirdiff of the Deoean— had been arrested, depurM, and sent to 
prison without having been brought before magistrate, judge, 
or jury, and such a p(wcy as this should receive ooudemn^iticn 
on berth sides of the House if there was any sincerity in the 
profesflioDS of English statesmen that they were desixous of 
ruling India witi^ the s|uzlt, purpose, meaning of the 
Britiui Owtitution. Tms policy of the noble lord, this policy 


of a Bourbon law, was sought to be defended on the ground 
that it was neoesMuy to s&ike terror into people who were 
disaffected to British rule in India, but he was happy to know 
that the poUoyhad not succeeded. The Indian peopleware 
not terroriigd by the resort to a law which brot^t« on the 
Bourbons of France the destruction of their dynasty, and 
which, if persisted in in India, he, as an Irishman, trusted 
would bring to an end English domination in that country. 
What was alleged as the reason for this high-handed proceed* 
iug of the noble lord and his subordinates in India P It was 
alleged that the law was put in foroe in consequence of 
inoitations to disaffection and assasainatiem on the part of some 
of the editors of the native Press in India. He denied there 
was ground for the allegation. Nothing had been brought 
before the public in this country m any of the trauslationB he 
had seen of the comments of the native Press to justify this 
interpretation. He maintained that the House itself had been 
^ilfy in this oonneziou of a gross act of injustice. Ou 
July 15 the hon. member for Bethnal Green (Sir M. 
Bbowiiagg^), who occupied a seat in the House, not by the 
votes of his fellow-countrymen, but us the Unionist repre- 
sentative of a London constituency, thought it consonant 
with his ideas of justice and regard for his countarymon 
to put the following question to the Searatary for India: 

Whether lie was aware that in the last two years an annual 
celebration to stir up disaffection against England among the 
natives of India had boon set on foot under the designation of 

the Shivaji Accession ceremony Whether he was 

aware that Gungadhui* Tilak, the editor of the Mahratta and 
Kooat i newspapers, presided at the celebration and made a 
speech in which he counselled the murder of Europeans .... 
and whether any stops had been taken by the local authorities 
to stop such systomatic training of largo numbers of people 
and students, and the incitomont of them to such actions as hxl 
to the assassination of Mr. Band and liieutonant Ayerst within 
a week of tlie last Sbivajee celebration P '* He ventnred to say 
with all respoot to the noble lord the Secretary for India, that 
in his reply he also, if he would pardon him for saying so, was 
guilty of a broach of the law of fair play. His reply was an 
endorsement of the accusation, made without facta, without, 
trial, by the hon. member. The noble lord said: *‘I am aware 
that an annual festival lias recjently been ostablisbcd in com- 
memoration of Shivaji. I have soen a newspaper report of 
certain speeches made at the festival which took place last 
mouth, and it supports the description given in ihe second and 
third pora^aphs of the question.** Sur^y this was accusing 
a man and sentencing a man before the law in India had 
thought fit to touch him? He would ask ‘'the House — was 
there a Minister of her Majesty *b Government who would da«» 
to think of doing anything of that kind in connexion with any 
citizen of Great Britain or Ireland P Ho was justified in 
oomplaming of this want of fairness to a man, against whom 
the law had been afterwards put in motion. The man against 
whom these terrible accusations were levelled had received a 
mark of resp^t and honour never conferred ou the hon. 
member opposite — he had been nominated twice to the Legis- 
lative Oounoil of Bombay, by the central municipal body of 
that city. He sincerely hoped and trusted that better counsels 
would prevail in India than those suggested by the hon. 
member, and ho believed there were signs of this. Ho was 
oonvino^ that Tilak would get a fair trial notwith- 
standing that the Anglo-Indian Bar had, in a cowardly 
manner, deoliued to defend him on his trial. Tlie cowardly 
crimes of assassination — and no words of his could 
be strong enough to condemn them— were exceedingly rare 
amongst the Indian people. Let them fancy 250 millions of 
people subject to foreign domination and foreign officialism, 
and was it to be wond^ed at that occasionally men would Inb 
driven to madness, and resort to abominable crimes of this 
kind. Let the House picture the difficulties which would con- 
front them if, instead of havina to deal with 250 millions of 
Indians they had to deal wiw 250 millions of Irishmen. 
(Laughter.) Their rule and their domination would be sub- 
merge, and there would be practically nothing ert them left. 
He pleaded there that day for kinder consideration, fairness, 
and extenuation towards the native Press and towards the 
leaders of the people of India. Th^ had shown exemplaiy 
patmee and endurance, and they ought not to be as lightly 
coniiemned on account cn one detestable crime as they had been 
almost universally by the Press of Great Britain, fiis eonten- 
tion was that the assassinations of Mr, Band and Lieutenant 
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ikjrenli uoae dinofij from tiie oaxning ont of the 

fwalstiew fat ?oou. Ihe noUe ktd&i^ had ad 

tint thoM Mgalatfama, undertahm, he agreed, -with the heat 
vntpm IB the bwcU, naeeeaaiily intmded upon the domeatlo 
W ofdielndiaBpeo^. Then, again, eoldieM were en]doyed 
m the fmonaamm m thia eaeential work. ^ amerted wat 
tnej had haaxd too zoanT protests of innooenoe made on bdiaif 
of^ the^ Briti^ soldiers in India. Soldiers were more or less 
aJi^in one respect, > whether tiber were British, or Bnssian, 
or Frmoh, or any other nationiuiiy; and, in face of the 
ferelations contained in some of the Blue-books presented to 
ihat House^ about the condition of 60 or 70 per cent, of the 
Briti^ soldiers in India, was it a matter of astonishment or of 
surprise if one or two soldiers engaged in this work — this 
humane work, if they would—overt^pped the bounds of dis- 
eretlon and morality and gave offence to native sentiment. 

Lord GlBOBas Hauicton : There is no evidence'of that. 

Mr. Davxtt begged the noble lord’s pardon. On the 26th 
July, in reply to a question addressed to him by the hon. and 
gallant member for Essex, ho admitted the substantifd accu- 
racy of a statement alluded to in the question taken from the 
Daily News^ to the effect that two girls had been assaulted 
criminally in the segregation inspection camp at Poona. 

Lord Geobok Hakiltok : Ko, pardon me. There was an 
allegation made against two ofBoors at the other end of India, 
but that had nothing whatever to do with Poona. Every 
allegation made in reference to misconduct on the part of 
British officers in Poona has net only not been substan- 
tiate^ but has been withdrawn and apologised for. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bavitt said the noble lord declared in his*reply to the 
question that two officers had been suspended in consequence 
of the charge brought against them that they had attempted 
criminally to assault two native girls. 

Sir M. Bhownaoorbb : That was on the Galsutta side. 

Lord Gxoboe Hahibton was understood to say that if the 
hon. gentleman would look at his reply, he would see that the 
transaction had nothing whatever to do witii Poona. 

Mr. Bavitt said his (ranoral argument was that they knew 
Tffhat soldiers were, and he thought it was reasonable and fair 
to assume that soldiers engaged in tliis delicate and humane 
w^ork“ if they would->might overstep the bounds of proprieiy 
and morality. He would not labour that question any 
furtlier. (Ministerial Obeors.) 

Br. Tankeb : But it is true. 

Mr. Bavitt asserted that there were grounds for the discon- 
tent shown by tliJ native Press of India, and he trusted t^t 
rational discontent would continue in the native Press and on 
the platforms of India until such a change was introduced into 
the government of the country as was indicated in the motion 
now before the House. Their only justification for holding 
India by the sword would be in making it a prosperous and 
oont^tM country. He contended that they had failed to do 
that. They had, out of the 260,000,000, at least 170,000,000 
absolutely illiterate, 150 years after the oomnienoement of 
British domination, and they had, as the noble lord had 
pointed out, a growing population, increasing by 2,000,000 a 
year, while the area of cultivation of food products was not 
making tiio same progress. What were the remedies put for- 
ward by the noble lord and the Gk)vemment of India Any 
number of expeditions to the Border. There had been 20 
Border ei^ditions, involving the expenditure of a large 
amount of Indian money, during the last 20 years. Then 
there was to be a continuation of the railway policy of the 
Indian Government. He admitted that the bmlffing of rail- 
ways in India was a necessary and beneficial work, but he 
contended that after they had oanried out that policy to the 
extent they h^, a better policy, one more required by the 
economic oonditions of Indi^ would be one which would sin k 
more of India’s own money in the oarryiug out of irrigation 
works, whioh experience had sliown earned a very fair per- 
centage of interest. He felt very stiongly in sympathy with 
the Indian peojde. He felt the deepest sympathy with every 
people who were subjeot to another nation. Bte was one of 
those who believed that England hod no right whatever to 
rule in any oountiy outside her own borders— (ironioal Minis- 
terial o^ers)— »and^ sinoerdy hoped and trusted that, unless 
the British Gkwemment would extend to Britirii subjects in 
In d i e the full right of proteotion of the Britiih Conatitutioni 


the Indian people would 
eUe to win tfaAr 0wn 


Mr aiid iMiMmr- 

) , , ''-,1 
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Sir 0. Bxlkb said his hon. friends bed wtiii eikdi ea 
evident amount of sympathy end with so itmgr * ^teire te 
grasp Indian grievances, that it was a jnettar hf lUnpnst to hM 
that they did not seem to have thoit«gUy 'tikou^ ou^ the 
proposals which tiiey asked the House and the oouiiffT id 
adopt. They ought to congratulate themeehsM on 
upon Indian questions, the Irish msmbeM in that 
because when mey had to record, perhaps, an undue amount of 
optimism in all their Britirii notions with regard to the suooees 
they had achieved in India, they oertainly heard the other ride 
from their Irish friends, who acted the part of the Bevil^s Ad- 
vocate in their intention to canonise thenuelves. But he ooold 
not hut think that the truth, as usual, lay very much between 
the two extremes. He regretted he CG^d not give ahy support 
to the Motion, heoauseits one definite suggeetion— narndk, the 
extension of the British Constitution, whatever that mint be, 
to India— was one whioh did not in ihe least commend itself to 
bis views. (Ministerial cheers.) At the same time, though 
there might be no risk of the adoption of this somew^tvag^ 
Kesolutlon by that House, especially as it was oomiKMed ndw 
of a large number of gentlemen who gave special attenthu to 
Indian <|uestionA, it was wise that they should fairly and fully 
discuss it, because undoubtedly there were a great number of 
people outside the House who might be tempted to think that 
a panacea for the evils of India might he found in the adoption 
of the principles of the British Oonstitation. The fallaoy 
which fuways underlay the speeches of those who desired 
violent and sudden remedies for the existing evils in India was 
that India was a single oountiy to whi<m any one plan or 
panacea could be applied. Not only was India vast In siee, 
but the difference in the degree of civilisation, in the race aud 
religion of the people, were so enormous, the disorepanoies 
were so much greater than any whioh existed in ahy part of 
Europe and America, that almost any general (ystem m oealing 
with those difficulties was nocessaruy absurd. It was almost 
impossible to propose with any conftdenoe any general remedy 
for all those grievances. He agreed that the electorate of 
this country i&ould recognise continually their enormous re- 
sponsibility for the government of India, greater really than 
their responsibility for the government of tms oountry, Moause 
as regarded this country interested pei^ns, the taxpayers and 
ratepayers, had votes, and if their interests were seriously 
assailed they could revenge themselves by the use of those 
votes, whereas our Government of India, whirii was indirectly 
a Gtovommont formed by the House of Oonunons, was neces- 
sarily autocratic in its nature. Consequently it was necessary 
to touch the public conscience if they were to produce any’ 
effect at all. He did not agree that the electorate of t^s 
country were indifferent to Indian questions, quite the con- * 
trary ; what they had to face was rather iguoranoe of facts tiian 
any desire on the part of the people to avert their eyes from 
these foots, and it was not easy to get busy people to inform 
them. Again, he did not agree that, having regard to all the 
ciroumstauoes, the present attendance of members of the House 
was not a good one. After all, the House of Commons was 
composed of hard-working and practical men, and the fact 
that all the figures were known in advance, that there were no 
secrets to disolose, that everybody had had the opportunity of 
reading the whole financial statement of India, naturallv de- 
prived this occasion of (he interest it otherwise would lutve. 
No fair man, in his opinim, could attribute the distress or 
famine in any sense to British rule. He agreed that ertay 
exouse shoula be made for any violonoe ef language in the 
native Press of Poona in recent times, and^ie was not at all 
hopeful that the Government would improve their position or 
mue their rule more easy by any attorn^ to ratom to former 
Press legislation or by the interxerenoe with the Uberto of the 
Press. On the other hand, he could not go with bis hon. 
friends when they suggested that interlerenee with the liberty 
of the Press in India was a matter whitfii came home to the 
hearts and consciences of the people of India as a whole. The 
overwhelming majority’ of the population, leading their lives in 
cultivating the soil, were not eonoemed one way or other in 
these matters. In foot, the Press reached even indawotiy but a 
wretchedly smaU paction of the population. Now the dbtiin 
was made that popular control of the Indian Gtovenune&t 
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would do all aorta of £T«rTt2i!ing ! Ida hon* IHond 

daaired to do ha obdmaid pofMdar oo&tKpl Woidd do. But he 
did not offer the amiiUeat pnm of the aooura^of hia aaeertion. 
He clainiedfto eKBia|^i that popular oi^trol would put down 
the growth of the opttin pop|ix m India they might aa well 
talk of putting doim« 1Sf Tpipoltx eontiol» the growth of 
tobaooo in Tttne^ or abemere. Hia horu 6iend« m atriking 
at some of tiie defioumdaa in our rule in India* did not strike 
at aotne of the worat points* and he would make him a present 
of some of them— for eKample* the fact that* however good 
our Ckmnunent might be at the top, it really came home to 
people in the form of native police* who were often oppres- 
sive and oormpt. Kow* there were undoubtedly great evils 
oonneoted with our ^vernment of India, but we had to look 
at the tremendous duBoulties porssented W a oountry so enor- 
mous and so diverse a oountry, which had never been a single 
CQwtry, with no past traditions of rule* a oountry where we 
had to create* from the very beginning* the greatest portion of 
the maohinery of organic government. ^ hon. friend 
seemed to think that it would be possible now— given what 
was best in our rule* given the. state of things to wmch we had 
already oome— to create a single India enjoying the principles 
of the Britiish oonstitntion. The process which had gone 
forward nnder unr nde, the prooess of uniflcaidon had un- 
doubtedly gone far* but it was an infinite distance from 
having gone so far as to give any chance of forming 
a sin|rle In^. He believed that if by the stress of war our 
rule in India had to be relaxed it could not be replaced by a 
single G-ovenunent oar by one capable of ruling the country as 
a whole. He sympathised with the observations of bis bon. 
friend, the seconder of the motion* as to arbitrary arrest ; but 
the arbitrary arrest of fifty or one hundred persons during the 
last few years, the detention of ex-royal personages under 
arbitrary arrest in India, whether approved or not, was a 
comparatively small matter in looking at the unliuppiness of 
India, the eoonomio condition of the oountry, and the difficultios 
of the Government* as compared with the larger question 
which the luover of the motion dealt with. The hon. member 
for South Mayo violently attacked this power of arbitrary 
arrest, and called it the introduction of the Bourbon principle 
of Uiire ds eaeket. But this principle existed under the French 
KepubUo at the present time, though not in the same form. 
It was accompanied now publicity and resTK)nsibility to tbo 
Elective Assembly, and here the Secrcto^ of State for India 
could he censured both ly the House of Oommous and by the 
^ectorate of the oountry. It seemed to him that both the 
rulers of India, the antoora^ of India, and the ultra* reformers 
who desired to upset the existing sjrstero, made a groat mistake 
when they laid so much stress on uniform treatment, when they 
paid too little regard to the immense differences between pari and 
part of India. Portions of India were prepared for governing 
themselves almost entirely, with a oontxnllmg hand from this 
oouutiy; bnt other parts of the country were still in the 
condition of the early Middle Ages, and were not capable of 
governing themselves. The Govemnietit of India had tried to 
liring the elootiva element into the government of the pro- 
vinces. These provinces varied in size, their inhabitants 
professed different religions, they were hostile to one another ; 
and this elective plan did not, to his mind, satisfy eitiier of 
the oonditionB which were desired. It did not improve the 
government of the oounti^ and it did not give any real 
control to the people. (Hear, hear.) A more hopeful 
experiment would be one whidi recognised the enormous 
dimcultiee between part and part of .the county. In Mysore, 
for example, they had a small State administered under 
British control by men who had been largely trained in our 
^hools. Mysore governed Itself by elective ^stitutions in all 
its purelv dmestio affairs, and in ms opinion it was the best 
governed part of India, That was an example of the kind of 
aeoentralisation to which ho looked forward more strongly 
evexy year as the best hope for the improvmnent of the 
govmment of India. In 1876 Mysore was face to face with a 
famine Tastlj more disastrous than the recent famine in India. 
A miBion oi the ixihabitantB died, bnt in 1881 Mysore 
made good all the deficiencies in her revenne and population. 
He did not heheve, however, that they could apply the Mysore 
system to h provinee of 60,000,000 as one group, «uid stiU less 
that they could appfy anything like it to India as a iwhole. 
Weoould afford to nvo the freest privileges of seff^government 
to many parts of India where the interest of tlm people in 
tifrir rme* where the funoont of oultivation and civilisation 


wm sufficient to enable the people in ell qWtlonil of domestio 
intmst to rule themsrives. Tbm ware other parts of India 
where representative insfitntions were inaMdleaMB and oalea* 
lated to produce ineffeotive govemmeat* while not givinsrthe 
any zeal weight in the affaire of their province. He belmved 
that the srte way in whioh to introduce natives and native 
opinion much more largely into the rule of the oountry waa to 
decentralise in the dxieotim of improving tl^ngh our oontrol 
and advice the government of toe nadl^ States* gradually 
handing hack even portions of the country, as in Mysore* to 
native rule. But we should remain teeponsible lor all the 
larger affairs of State which affected India as a whole. 
(Hear* hear.) 

OoLOlffEL SjLimTS, 

Oolonel Sandys said that he would like to say a few words 
as one who spoke from personal knowledm of India. He had 
spent many years in the country, and he was intimately 
acquainted with the natives, had taJinu part in their adminis- 
tration, and spoke their language, it was a matter of 
astonisimient to him that hon. members from Ireland, who 
were not, as a rule, well acquainted with India* should take a 
lead in the ventilation of this question. He had always under- 
stood, before he entered the House, that a member of Parlia- 
ment generally spoke on a subject with which he was 
thoroughly acquainted— (laughtor)— more or less at a^ rate. 
A great deal of licence had been allowed to the native Fress in 
India. Though it was advisable that this freedom should be 
allowed, yet if the native J?ress were penuitted to proceed 
beyond certain limits an enormous deal of harm might be done 
in the cowtry, (Hear, hear.) Tliere should be a poWbr in 
In^ which nad in its hands the moans of restraining un- 
desirable licence in the native Press, and from his knowledge 
of the natives he tlioijgbt that the Indian Government and tlie 
Secretary of State had followed a wise line of policy. (Hear, 
hoar.) As to the alleged lettres de cachet, he said that there 
were circumstances in India which rendered it necessary tliat 
justioe should bt*. prompt and should strike unfailingly. He 
reminded the Irish members that Mr. Gladstone imprisoned 
1,100 men under a form of teitre dc cachet, which was at that 
time acc^iable to the House of Commons. There were certain 
parts of India whore such a rule as existed in Mysore might bo 
loUowod, but to introduce popular oontrol as we understood it 
hero would, if oarriod out universally or applied to any large 
extent, extinguish British rule in India. They were dealing 
witii a race of people who had been living for centuries Under 
a military despotism of a crushing nature ; and to prematurely 
introduce the privileges and the oonstitufion of this oountry in 
the government of India would be a most Hangorous experi- 
ment. Ho rememliered hoariug Prince Bismarck's secretary 
say, after seven year's investigation for the pui^se of report- 
ing to the German Government upon the British rule in 
Hindost.an, that the English administnition of India was the 
finest thing the world had ever seen." If he might venture 
to give the House any advice, he would quote the Duke of 
Argyll's expression, that ** India was not gained ^ speeches 
in Parliament," and he would add this, <*but it might be lost 
by them." It was dangerous for the House of Commons to 
interfere much in tile Government of India. The wisest thing 
that could ho done, both for the people of India and for this 
country, was to leave India as much as possible to the Secretary 
of State, the Governor-General, and the Counoils. (Cheers.) 

Me. John Dillon. 

Mr. JoKN Dillon said the hon. and gallant gentleman who 
had just sat down seemed to consider that it was not for Irish 
members to dare to address the House on Indian affairs, and 
he went on to lay down the principle that only those members 
who Ihoroi^hly understood the subject ought to spMk in the 
House of (Wimous upon it. Well if tiiat principle were 
observed in regard to Ireland— ^oar, hear, and laughter from 
the Irish Bmiriiesj— they might push the prindj^e a little 
farther, and say tnat only those who thoroughly undezetood 
that oount^ should be sent over to aovem that oountiT, and 
then the House of Commons would be saved a great deal of 
trouble in Ireland. He Would ask the liOn. and gallant 
gentleman, before he leotored the Iridi membm* to endeavour 
to impress his prindpleB upon his own party. It etrook 
him as a singular mstanoe of the seH^righttoiinieBa and 
eelf-appredation which were the chazaotazlstios of the 
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gtMt ZM* to jarUoh he heknged, that he a ew ned to 
■*****®* Msht**** WWW ,iiiifit, 01 » nhtter , of 
Mn^to the Boom cm In^ ofhln or toi ded 

w^ WBen a#alH In vgr twy. It wee tnliber o 
Aouiiig^ ama sinlpuaf (Mmnitiadtdiy on Ids MMaoh 
the fot xtmn nentionea hy the fleoteteiv tT Stote in 
< »niwwnd ati6n, aad laudatioii of the marveuKiui euooees of 
his ftdHifaiwtftrtion iti faoe of the «wil plague wee 

an Iriehnian of his (Mr« Dillon’s) own oonstitoenoy. 
(Qheers.) This nian voi^ not, of oonrse, allowed to take 
any part in oondnoting the aflahrs of his own oonntiy, though 
he hid shown himsflf so thoroughly oapahle of dealing with 
I n dia n aflairs, and he had proved, at any rate, that if the 
hon. nkember for East Mayo was unfit to speak on Indian 
subjects, some of the people who had been ii^abitants of East 
Mayo were qualified to manage Indian afiairs with the speoial 
approval of the Secretary of State. (Cheers.) The fact was 
that ** a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” If Irish 
members had no knowledge of Indian affairs exoept what they 
obtained from books and newspapers, they had some know- 
ledge of English administration in Ireland ; and when they 
hem olaims made in that House such as were made by the 
hon. and gallant member, that they should leave Indian affairs 
to the officials, and not attempt to critLoise them, on the plea 
that the less said in the House of Commons about India the 
better, he replied that th^ had experience of these mattem, 
tlmy knew something of an irresponsible administration, 
beoauBo they had liv^ under it, and therefore their minds 
were more open to appreciate and understand the raevances 
of these poor people in Indift than wore the minds of most 
English members. Ho remembered saying once that the man 
who was going to send another person to gaol ought to have 
a little experience of gaol himself. (Laughter.) If th^ were 
going to enter into the grievances of people who were suffering 
under an irresponsible administration, they would be far more 
able to appreciate the feelings of these people if they wore 
Hufferiug such tjiings themselves. The hon. and gallant 
xnciubor referring to the case of the brothers Natu — who were 
now suffering from the exercise of the odious and detestable 
power of imprisonment without charge made against them — 
said in proof of the necessity fur their arrest that even hero 
the Goverzuueiit had been obJ^od to apply that power to Irish 
members, and therefore it must be a good thing in India, 
tW was one reason why, perhaps, they took such an interest 
in these men, because they had known what it was to lie in 
prison for twelve mouths without trial ; and, tlierefore, as he 
Wl no shame in confessing, he felt all the more keen 
sympathy with •these men, because he know the fierce 
feelings of auger that entered into a man’s breast when 
he was seized and dragged from his home without warrant 
and witliout cause stated, at the will of an irresponsible 
minister, and was denied the birthright of every Englisli- 
nmn — ^namely, the right of habeas corpHs, and the right to be 
heafd and tried by his fellow-men. (Cheers.) These were 
the very reasons that made Irishmen sympathetic, and take an 
interest in the oppressions of the Indian people. When 
listening to the lecture of the hun. and gallant member he was 
reminded throughout the speech of the fact that iu some of 
the parts of India that were best governed and where the 
feelings and prejudices of the people were most taken into 
account, it was due to Irishmen — countrymen of his own— who 
had come from a country whore he had seen the sufferings of 
an oppressed agricultural pojpulation, and by that experience 
knew better how to sympathise with the suffering people of 
Bengal and other parts of Indio, and hod mode themselves the 
champious-^ th& honour be it said — of these poor people. 
He could name a whole string of Irishmen who had earned 
the bLessingB and the gratitude of the people of India, and 
finally the approval of the British Government. (Cheers.) These 
were facts considerations which hon. members opposite 
ought to admit entitled the Irish momben of that House to 
speak, even although ^eir knowledge might not be as full as 
that of hon. reutlemeu on the other side, entitled them to raise 
their voioos for the people of India when others would not ; 
and feeble though their efforts .might be, and small their 
numbera, do something to bring the light of day to bear ou 
the action of the Inffian Goverpjnent, sad to protect the people 
of Inffia from oppression. (CheersO Be wanted to say a 
wpzd as to the ease of the hewers Ihtu. He had made no 
cwge whatever In cooneotion with this matter. He had 
Bstenacl with praed Interest to aB that took {dace in the 


House of OommoiiB, and to the statneiKts ^ ^ 

*-^“***^ 

ground lor the ipemo ohargm m . , , 

of havmg ccmimfited pntea^ Bsj 

waa to believe hi the 
knew that many of Ihein ware hie oilm t 
rate violenoe. But he md sayi ^ttttig __ 

and aocipting the fl;tatement of the 
that no charge of misoonduot or idmexioe iMtd’beeti^'i^^ 
tlatad— 

Mr. aFSAKsn: Order, order! This dm aHea oh the 
amendment. It may arise on the genml question, bht sot on 
the amendment. 

Mr. Dxlws said he would pass away althg|ihhw oh . that 
subject. He was desirous of smog a word oh the • 

ment of the brothers Natu. These men were takruT^ did 
not know what charge was made againat them ; he not 
seen it stated in the newspapers, mept that my had been 
seized upon as dangerous people. But he undorstOod thnt 
they were Hindu Brahmiiis St high caste. all knew 

something of what caste in India meant ; hut he must oonless 
that he was not aware of the great pride of caste,, and the 
excitement which the arrest of tiiese men had oaum among 
the people of Poona, until ho had the privilege of entertaining’^ 
two of them at Innoh the other day, when he heard a great 
deal about this matter. These mm, as he had said, were of 
high caste ; and it required very little knowledge of Lidia to 
know that a man of the liighest caste, if th^ forcibly destroyed 
his caste or made him do anything in contravention of his 
caste, he would a great deal rather ms life were taken. Ho 
understood that one of the brothers Natu was taken to the 
seg^gation camp ; and he would adc the Secretary of State for 
India if he woiud t^ them what preoantions were taken, if 
any precautions were taken, to protect the caste of this man 
when in the general segregation camp. He contended that if 
it were necessary — ^though he could not believe there was any 
necessity for taking a man of high oaate and pqtting him in a 
segregation camp under general regulations — but if the 
necessity existed, the greatest possible precaution ought 
to have been taken to protect his caste, and not to subject 
him to untieocssaiy humiliations and to what he would 
feel to be a degradation. They were entitled to know 
what was done — ^b^uso something must have been doue-^to 
give rise to the exasperation which existed in Poona amongst 
mo friends and relations of these brothers Natu. (Hear, hear.y 
Another man who has boon arrested, Mr. Tfiak, was at the 
time, and still remained, a member of the Legislative Ooundi ; 
and he was allowed, us be understood, to become a member of 
the Council after the articles that were now supposed to in- 
criminate him were written. On what ground had he then 
been arrested P This gentleman was brought to Bombay, the 
object being to strike terror in the mind of the natives. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton : Ho was not brou^t to Bombay ; 
he was already there. (Cheers and hsughter.) 

Mr. Dillon said that that foot was not in the least materia 
to his argument. (Derisive cheers.} Mr. TUak was twice 
brought before the Courts and bail was refused. Then 
he was brought up a third time and bail was granted. Ac- 
cording to &e Titisrs correspondent the Court was crowded 
with natives, who cheered enthosiastioally and drew thp 
liberated man throngh the streets in triumph. Did the tndiRTk 
Government hope to strike terror by provoking sudi scenes? 
Was the position of affairs imfxoyed by'|»x>Beoating thia 
man ? There were certain prinoi^k of personal libcMT^ which 
whether they weio violate in Bombay or in Irdand, lUvery ‘ 
one oould understand. It was right for Iririi memhexs — if no- 
one else would do it— to rise in the House of (kmnons and 
speak on behalf of these principles and protest against these 
high-handed acts. In this pamoular ff^tter he believed that 
Inshmeu expressed the views of a large seotloh of the people 
of both countries. If the British €k)Vclnmieiit in India oould 
not win the assent and approval of thp it had so right 

to exist. The motion of his hon. Irieg^ma^t that the future 
stability of the British Oovernuent ^3wia was to Wsought in 
the extension to the people of Inc^ pot the whole maohinery 
of the House of Oormons, but thpse prindples qf even-hand^ 
justice, individual liberty, fidv play to the poor, and reipon- 
fidffie ^remment in JKm rape, which were recemisod as ibo^ 
principles of oogpstitiatlohal government in this country. 
(Hear, hoar,) , 
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Lord Obobob HAXXi/roir, who was Imperfeotiy heajrd, was 
nudeiDtood to that no disonssion of Indian aftaim oonld 
take place wit^ut it being neeeBSary to impiKSS upon everyone 
the admonition of the right hon. member for the l^orest of 
Dean. There were 250 millions of people in India, but they 
were not homogeneons. They were rauier a mosaio of seota 
and races. Hon. membors from Ireland had praised the rule 
in some of the native States. (Nationalist cries of ** No ! '*) 
With very few exceptions, there was not one native State in 
which the ruling class were not in an enormous minorify. 
(Cheers.) If constitutional prinoipleB were introduced the 
present ruling class would be at once deposed. The hou. 
member for East Mayo had said that if the population of India 
r was 250 millions of Irishmen England could not govern them. 
He quite agreed with the hon. member. (Laughter.) llie 
250 millions of Irishmen would set to work and ocmquer the 
world — (oheers and laughter)— such faith had ho in tiie race to 
which he belonged— and when th^ had nobody else to fight 
then the real row would begin. (Laughter end cheers.) ^o 
one contended that our rule in India was perfect. There were 
obvious difficulties in governing a oounl^ of such enormous 
extent from a little iuand separated from it thousands of 
miles. It was most unfair to test the tiystem of government 
in India by that which existed in this oountiy. real tost 
was the government whi<di preceded British government, the 
government which would succeed it. (Cheers.) If the true 
principle of the British constitution was to develop individual 
liberty and to »ve everyone as much liberty as possible, 
BritiA rule in Lidia had accomplished that result to a most 


remarkable extent. (Cheers.) But, after all the object of all 
Governments, and notab^ of the British Gkivemment, was to 
give liberty of action and freedom of expression as far as was 
consistent with the safety of the community. (Hear, bear.) 
That was the governing consideration. We were a phlegmatic 
race compared with many of the nations of Europe, and we 
could permit im this oountry a freedom of action wliioh would 
not be safe in other countries. Eveiy Government in the 
world — whether it were the democratic Republic of the Unitod 
Btates, or the Republic of Fran<«, or one of the autocratic 
monarchies of Europe — must have a reserve of power for times 
of emergency. All Governments obtained additional powers 
when they liad to deal with exceptional difiiculties, either by 
the temporary suspension of constitutional rights or by specim 
legitiatira. But, as a rule, the difficulties with which they 
bad to deal were so gradual that they afiord time to obtain the 
powers in a leisurely way. But in India the religious and 
pifjlitioal atmosphere was charged with elecstricity. (Cheers.) 
The liberties of the Briti^ Constitution did not apply, for 
instanco, to criminal lunatics ; and in India, almost without 
warning, an apparently peaceful population might suddenly 
become as dangerous as criminal lunatics, with but one object 
before ibem — to murder the class alien to them. As ovoiy one 
knew, Madras was one of the most peaceful part in India. 
But from time to timo there were outbreaks among the law- 
abiding people. A sudden fit wdxod them, and a number of 
•quite young men, perhaps, would band themselves together to 
murder aU who were not of their sect ; and when troops were 
eent against them they killed as many of the troops as thoy 
could, and thon got killed themselves. In this oountry we had 
epecial legislation to deal with dynamiters. But no explosive 
over conceived by modem science was half so dangerous as the 
religious and political fanaticism in India. Therefore the 
Government of India ooi^d not have recourse only to the 
usages and methods of Western Governments. They must 
have a special power behind them, to be used from time to 
time. Every Government which had to deal with an Oriental 
population must ha\» tUs power behind it; and the great 
distinction between the Britim Gkivemment in India and every 
•other Eastern Government— with the exception, perhaps, of 
Japan-^-was^ that while with them despotic methods were the 
rule, the Britidli Government had recourse to thorn but rarely. 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. member who spoke first on tius 
question never onoe alluded to the two foul murders which had 
been perpetrated in Poona. (Hear, hear.) The Seconder of 
the Motion did; and^ although he thought that the hen. 
gentieman held dangeroua doctrines, he noticed that he 
nounced murder and outrage. It waa not tiie first occasion on 
whi<di the hon. gentieman had done so. Let the £[onse con- 
aider «ior a moment what waa the position of the Bombay 


Government. They had exoeptional diffioul&es to with, 
and they had to stanm out the plague. Two offioers wme 
murdered, end both the hon. members lor Mayo insinuated 
that, although nothing was proved, it waa not unliktiy that 
something had ooouned to provoke the murders. 

Mr. Bujob 1 I made no intinuation against the soldien. .1 
said it was extremely likely that they had been offlensive to 
the religious suscepabilities of the peoide. I should be very 
sorry to insinuate, without dear proo:^ that th^ had oom- 
mittM any outrage. 

Lord Gboboe Hauiltok pointed out that the insinuation 
remamed. The charges adumbrated by tite bon. member to 
South Mayo against British soldiers were absolutely without 
foundation. (Hear, hear^ He had seen letters from nurses 
who were in attendwoe on patients, and from offioers, and hi 
aU theso oommunioations there were expressions of admiration 
with regard to the extraordinary patience and good behaviour 
of the soldiers. The representatives of the Gtoman and 
Russian Governments on the spot used similar language, 
stating that the manner in which houses were searched set an 
example which other nations similarly situated would do well 
to follow. (Hear, hear.) But what happened? A oertmn 
knot of persons in Poona set thomselves to mdign Mr. Rand 
and his coadjutors. The murders wore perpetrated, and they 
were cold-blooded murders, carefully thought out and deliber- 
ately planned. They woro not the deeds of a fanatic smarting 
under some sense of supposed wrong — ^under a belief, for 
example, that some outrago bad beem done to bis fami^. 
Everybody, he thought, would* admit that the persons who 
coz^ittod these crimes ought to be brought to justice. He 
believed that if anyone of the membors from Ireland who had 
spoken, had been in the position of the Gbvemor of Bombay 
ho would have acted in the same way, and would have role- 
gated the British Constitution to the place to wliiob it properly 
bdouged — (laughter) — he meant to that House. (Laughto 
and hear, hear.) The two native gentlemen who had l)cen 
arrested were notorious men, and this was not the first time 
that they had been brought bofore tlie notice of the public. 
He believed that the authorities at Bombay were within their 
rights in the aotion which they had taken, and that the result 
the proceedings would bo to unravel the plot that had been 
formed. The bon. member for East Mayo bad enunciated 
principles absolutely antagonistic to the eiementary doctrines 
of the British Constitution. The bon. member argued that it 
was a groat mistake to have set the law in motion, l^ciaase when 
bail was granted, the individual who was arrested was acclaimed 
and taken away in triumph by the moix Did the hon. 
member seriously maintain that a man who wu» thought to be 
conoemod in a crime ought not to be brought briore a Court of 
law because ho was popular? The principle of the British 
Constitution was that the law was no respe(^r of persons, and 
bo believed that one reason why this dead set was made against 
Mr. Rand was, because in the just discharge of his duties he drew 
no distinction between rich and poor. (Hear, hear.) Hon. 
members opposite said that the brothers Natu were men of 
high caste, and that every consideration ought to be shown for 
caste. With that he agreed. Wo ought to show the utmost 
rogard for the religious usages and customs of a country whose 
civilisation was for older than our own. But he believed that 
nothing was done in the segregation camp which could affect 
Mr. Natu^s caste. What occurred was this. There was a 
death in the house of one of tiie brothers Natu. It was re- 
ported to the Commissioner, and the body of the child that had 
ued from the pla^e was found in the garden of one of the 
brothers. He told the Commissioner that it was the child of 
one of his servantB. The stoiy being btiieved he was not sent 
to the segregation ramp, but it was subsequently found that 
the story was untrue, and that the child was the child of one 
of tho brothers, who had buried it in the garden. The law 
was then carried out. 

Mr. Davxtt asked what steps were taken in the aegregation 
camp to observe the oaate of tne brothers ? 

Lord Gbobub HAKtzffoir could not say. but probably there 
were persons ot quite as biffh a caste as the brothers Natu in 
the segregation camp, and ho had never heard that a peraon^a 
treatment in a aegiegation camp resulted in bia loaing ooata. 
It was pertinent to remember, in diaonsnng this matter, that a 
number of native mmtleinen were acting on the jdague oom* 
mittees. Almost ml the oomplainta which had been made had 
been found, after inveatiganon, ix> have been ooooooted in 
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PoMia. In feet, there had hoen a moet ddiberate conspiracy 
m JrOQna<^not the first of its kind^to diesemmate througph the 
press false information , whioh had even impressed hem. 
membors in that House. He tliong^ht ho had be^^n able t<> 
show wiat the stories thus circulated wore a tissua of fabrica- 
rions. (Hear, hear.) Ho agreod that Ihe Qovemmont ought 
to DO very chary of using tlie power whioli had bocai used in 
this case, but on this oocjasion it had bo^ exercised legiti- 
mately. (Hear, hear ) Pending the ttials wliioh were to take 
place, he could not make a fuller sUtement, but next Session 
non. mem^rs would ho able to raise the question again, and 
he believed ho would he in a posilhiu to satisfy them that what 
had been done was right. 

Mr. MaoNbujj asked leave to withdraw his Amendment, 
out leave was withheld. 

The House divided on Mr. MaoNoill’s Amendment, when tlie 
fignres- were : — 

For the Amendment . . . . , . 17 

Against 

Majority agaiust . . 80 


Sm W. WKDDETtBUllN. 

On the i^tmn of the Spuaxeil after tlie usiiul interval, and 
an ineftectnal attempt to count out the House, 

Si** W. WipnEBBTmN said that this was the one appointed 
opportunity in the year for discuHsiiig the general ufiairs of 
India, and he muoh regretted that it bad been fixed for a date 
when tlio House was jiraetically brofcni up, and also that it 
had fallen at h time of some anxiety in India in several 
dirootions, so that it was difKciilt to disfuiss ail'airs as freely as 
was desirable on account of the fear of in any way omburrassing 
the (’>ovommont. He rt'f erred ospocially to events at Mala- 
kand, ro^irding which iriunh might be snid, and perhaps ought 
to lie said. He felt it however bis d.i'y to say a few words 
upon what after all was the gi’oat cputrul question f<ir India, 
us well as for all other eountrios ; he meant the condition of 
the masses. All other matters, however important they might 
apx>oar, wert^ by^ (iomparisoii accidental and traii«it«>ry. But 
tjpon the condition of the masses dcp«'Tuled the success and 
safety of our rule. There was a piithetic proverb in India 
■which said that the worst form of Tobollion was the rebeUloti 
of the belly. And lie besought the people of this country not 
to lose sigrit of this <*cntral point of tho "whole situation. If 
the minuses were frontented and proK|K*rou8, all would be well. 
Now in India, in speaking of the masses, they meant the 
rayats or peasant cultivators who, with their lielougings, 
comprised some 80 per cent, of the whole population. They 
lived grouped together in ninil village communities, of which 
there were about half a million in tho whole of India. And 
Lis contention had always been that the way to get at the 
truth regarding the rayut’s past history, his present condition, 
and future prospects, was to make a <^i,l•c^ul and detailed 
village enquiry, learuing fniin each individual rayat his 
experiences, and what wwe his (jomplaiuts, and what form of 
relief he most required. Ituhappily they had reason to believe 
that the rayats as a class were in a condition of deep desti- 
tution. Hail they possessed a roesonablo store of £)od, of 
xiumey, or of credit, they would have been able to tide over at 
least one failure of Imrvest. But the experience of the famine 
showed that they were not able to do this. As a rule they not 
only possessed nothing, but much leas than noi.hiug— being 
hopelessly indebted to the money-lenders. Ho therefore hwt 
January, as an amendment to the Address, had pressed the 
noble lord the Secretary of State for India to grant a village 
enquiiw of this kind bjr local representative Committees, in tho 
wveral provinces ; pointing out that this did not involve a 
Commissiem from England, or any disturbance of famine work, 
and the cost would bo quite nominal. The nolilo lord had 
• not shorn himself altogether avei-se to enquiry. He had been 
so {food as to say that he (Sir William) had advanced some 
nraola^ suggestions, and even that (wdiAi certain qualifications) 
he * sensible speech. As regards the proposed 

enquiry the Seoretaiy of State had said that be agreed that 
the opjMrtunily. of the famine ought not to be allowed to 
pass wiuiout taking every opportuiiity to enquire into and 
ascertain the liest n^ethods 01 |>roteoting the people of India 


from the recuirrence of simiTar calansiti^ts* 
hopeful. But he (Sir William) "feared tW 
contemplated by the noble lord were purely oaMel 
in the ordinary departmental routine, and from 
gations drastic reforms such as were reqtiilred oonild btfedly 
be expected. The fact was, the existing offimal waa 

ohiefiy to blame for the rayat^s dlffioulties* Upon "this point 
he ofiPered himself as a witness, as he had made the imt his 
special study for tlie last 80 years and more. He also thought 
he was an impartial witness, for he began his enquiries^ 
all the prepossession in favour of tlie official system naturai to 
a memlxir of the Civil Service. But he giMiially and re« 
lactantly oamo to the conclusion that a great pmrtipn of the 
land revenue system, though good in theoxy and well intma* 
iioned, was not suited to the condition of the rayat. In now 
renewing, therefore, his proposals for enquiryi he had sent to 
every member of tho House a statement showing the foots and 
figui’es upon whioh his oondusions were based. The oonedu* 
siens wore that there were three main causes of the rayat’a 
distress: (1) The excessive revenue demand. The orders of 
the Home (Jovernment were that the revenue demand should 
not be a rack-rent, but should leave with the cultivator the 
wages of labour, tho interest on capital, and half the true 
rent. But it was officially admitted that compliance with this 
iiisfeniction was practically unknown in India ; the Govern- 
mont demand trenched upon interest on capital and wages of 
labour; nevertheless in spite of this admission the Govern- 
ment demand was being oontinually enhanced, up to 1(10 per 
cent, in some villages, and even 1,000 per cent, in oei*tain 
individual holdings. The second main cause of the rayat’e dis- 
tress wuH (ii) the harsh and rigid mode of ooUeotlou, which 
exacted punctual payinent of a fixed annual cash assessment, 
thus ]>laeing upon the rayat the burden of uncertain seasons, 
a liurdon ho was not able to bear, so that he was driven to tho 
mcnoy-lendcr ; and the third cause was (iU) the establishment 
of debt courts on the Eui*opoan model, which had armed the 
money-lender with all tlie power of the Bnipire, tiud enabled 
him it) reduce the rayat to the lowest depth 01 seridom. These 
facts wore all paiufiiUy familiar to tho rayats, and were well 
known thrr)ughout India. But unfortunately they were not 
known to the House or tt) the British public. The troubles 
thus produced were capable of a remedy, and in each case he 
had Indicated the direction in which the remedy sliould be 
sought, by a cautious nitum b> t-ho old native custom. 
Further, he had matured a wljemo for rescuing the rayat ^m 
the toils of the money-lender by raeaus of Agricultural Banks. 
This scheme had received general approval, and was cordially 
supported by tho Viceroy of India, in Council. But it was 
vetoed by the India Office. Ho would not weaxy the House 
by going j/ioro into details, but I»o would claim that he had 
established a case for an enquiry on the lines asked for in the 
amendment. From his personal experience he firmly believed 
tiiat by this simple and easy method muoh might be done to 
improve the crjnditiou of the masses, thoroby spreading con- 
tontment throughout the land. (Hear, bear.) Ho desired to 
odd a few words regarding the present situation in India and 
the proposal contained in the first part of the amendment. At 
the last great famine, 20 roars ago, the mortality was esti- 
mated by the Fnmiuo ConimihsionerH at 51 milUonfi. They 
had no means of knowing what the mortality was in the 
present famine. But the area afi'oeted was greater than on 
the former occasion, and in spite of the praiseauirthy and well- 
organised efforts on tho part of the Government, the suffering 
and death must bo very great, and must, continue for soverm 
months more, even if favourable rains produced a crop which 
could be imped in Gefcober. In addition to the famine had come 
the plague, and in some parts tho earthquake, so that men's 
minds wore nearly distracted, their hearts failing them from fear. 
Under these oircumstancoH ho felt sure that the House would 
gladly send thrm a kindly message of sympathy. Especially 
such an expression of sympathy seemed called for when they 
contrasted the oxuboraut prosperity of this country with tho 
prosent unhappy condition of the masses in India. And 
further ho would mc«t oaruestly deprecate any uimeoeiwary 
measures of severity towards the people of India in any shape 
or form. The wise doctor was veiy forgiving to 'A suffering 
patient. His gontlenees would not bo mistaken for wealmess. 
He would not bo angry for anything the sufTorer did in the 
paroxysm of his fevor. On the contrary, he would only 
redouble his efforts to r move tiie .cause of his deliritflit. 
BimiUrly he (Sir William) would appeal to the noble lord the 
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Secretary of State for India to be ^ery meroiful towards the 
Indian ]^ple, who were siok almost unto death. The noble 
lord had epnken the other day of an iron hand in a velvet 
fflove. But under the exiatirng* grievous oiroumstances the 
Wid should not bo of iron, t^at was needed was not an 
iron hand but a human hand, strong and kindly, read^ to help 
the weak and raise those that were fallen. As regarded eveiits 
at Poona, he thought the matter had been ozaggeratod. He 
believed that it would bo found that the assassinations were 
isedated crimes imconneotod with any widespread conspiracy. 
Donbtlesa there were everywhere in India certain elements of 
danger, but there were greater elements of safety. The 
party of constitutional reform known as the Indian National 
Congress made it its business to meet the dangers and assuago 
them, as far as it could, by having everytldug open so as to 
avoid secret conspiracy, to mitigate race hatreds, ai\d to sec 
that aU respected the religion of others. Tlio Congress party 
had three great prineiides. The first was that sll its actions 
should be based on the stability and prosperity of British rule ; 
the second that all its methods fdiould l)e open and alx>ve 
board : and the third that its action should be strictly consti- 
tutional and law-abiding. If any movement was not in 
accordance with these three great principles, the Congress 
would have nothing to say to it. Tho Congress had two main 
objects — to prevent secret oonspiracicH, and to bring every 
grievance to the notice of the Govenimcnt, also respectfully to 
make representations to the Government for tho redress of 
griovanoes, because it believed that by tlie redress of grievances 
the people would be rendered both prosperous and cnnttuitod, 
and this was the only way to make the Britisli Government 
strong and based on a good foundation. There wore two 
elements of safety-— the priiunpal one that the great. Isidy of 
the people, especially the educated classes, iH'lieved that it was 
only under the stability of the British (Tovurninont that stny 
happy future for India wns possihlo. He feared very much 
that measures might be taken from want of thorough appre- 
ciation of t&e Hituatiou and sympathy witli these poor sufi'ering 
people who, bo was willing to admit, might in their frenzy do 
things they might afterwards ho sorry for. If the pcdice wore 
not trustworthy it was dsngerous to put them in authority 
over tho people at largo, and all oppi'ossivo measures wore 
dangerous because they hud to l»o carried out by an organisa- 
tion not in itaelf tnisiwortliy. If oppressive polujc iiictisurcs 
were taken they would jmrulyse and idienatc those who •wished 
the British (Tovemment. well, tuid -would drive discontent in- 
wards, and that was the way the powers of the party of 
violence were strongthenwl. (Hear, hear.) He earnestly 
warned the Secretary f<.»r India to be (jareful. No one <ioald 
doubt that, as regarded the Poona affair, the great body of 
the people of India, especially tlio educated classes, regarded 
tho assassiiiatioTiH -with the utmost dotestHtion and horror, llie 
natives of India were a humane, gentle race, and in the vast 
coiintty of India assassinations were qui to unknown . Those who, 
like himself, had lived in India had felt more safe there tlian 
in London. In India they lived with doors and windt^ws open. 
In India they were not afraid of burglars, and if a rnun wanted 
to send his wife and children ucrosM country he put thorn in 
charge of a native guard, and knew that they would Iw ssfo. 
The natives of India were a goiittb, trustwiirthy, and liumant^ 
race, and he could not imderst.iu]d why the Anglo-Indian 
press HO constantly wrote against thorn and insulted them. 
What wjis tlierc to be gained by making Ihti natives un- 
friendly V Tho natives of India abominated odious orimos 
such as those that hod taken plaoe, as they were the chief 
HuffererH by such crimes if the Government were driven to 
measures of severity. These crimes were hateful to them 
because they prevented the possibility of tho peaceful, gradual, 
and constitutional j-eforms on which their hearts were sot, and 
which tiiey regarded as necessaiy for tho future welfare of the 
countoy. He therefore trusted the Secretary for India would 
hold we balance steadily, maintain a judicial position, and 
not be the apologist of the India Office or the Executive, hut 
as the representative of her Majesty hold the balance evenly 
and hoar the weaker side. The official class in India had all 
the power in their hands. It was the people who were weak, 
and they looked to tlie Secretary for India to be thoir pro- 
tector. Let him give them an inqiartial hearing, and., treat 
them kindly and leniently. The wise course for the Indian 
Government to pursue was to preserve a firm but humane 
atlitude, ocmciliating goodwill of the groat body of the 
people whose iutorests wore identioal with thoH(> of a just and 
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Undly Govemment. And in this connexion he might saj that 
it was not even now too late to extend to India some boons in 
c-onnexion with the Jubilee. (Hear, hear.) Snch a gracious 
act would do much to calm down the unavoidable unrest pro- 
duced by siijcsh an accumulation of misfortunes ; whether such 
concessions took the form of a further expansion of the Legis- 
lative Councils, or a legislative limitation of the Government 
revenue demand, as an 6nooura.geincnt to the sufiering culti- 
vators. Confidcnco begat confidence. And what he desired 
was to see BritiMh rule recognised not as an alien domination 
hut as the National Government, giving contentment to tho 
masses, and five scope to the aspirations of tiiose who hoped to 
raise India to a noble place among tho nations of tho world. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Samfiel Smith. 

Mr. Saiiuef, Smitii said they had seldom approached 
an Indian Debate under such xminful circumstances as tiiis 
year. That great country was sufi!ering from tho horrors of 
the worst famine of this oonlury, from a torriblo plague, from 
a destructive cartiiquake, from frontier disturbances, and from 
widespread discontent. Tlioy had Jubilee rejoicings over the 
greatness and prosperity of the British Empire, but by far the 
largest province of that Empire had no heart to share in the 
rojsicings. He hoped they should discuss the question of 
India that niglit in an oamest and sympatbotio spirit, and 
show their follow -subjects there that they would do all they 
could t<» allo-viatc their suffcryigs. Ho was sorry to think that 
there could be no real alleviation of tho famine till the next 
harvest was reached in Oclober or November aftor tho mon>:>(X)n. 
Tlie present r^mdition of things was far worre than x>eeple in 
this country supposed. Somo forty or fifty millions of periple 
wert^ suffcriiig ireom acute famine, some thirty millions more 
from Hcjiiri'ity. Tho price of fof>d in the famine distiicts was 
‘iOO jsir cent, above tiio iihuhI rate ; the hulk of tho people had 
parted with all they j>oHseHscd ; the pi^or peasants had mostly 
lost their cattle, and h»d sold their agricultural implements, 
Iheir silver ornamenls, .".ud cooking utensils, and had no means 
to <Mirry on agricultiiro even after the famine was over. 
Multitudes of families had been broken up in going to tho 
relief camps ; in many cases tho bread-winners had died, and 
left hcljdosH woni€?ii and children. The family system, whi<d» 
WHS the hnsis of Hindu life, was shattered in a large part of 
India, and they wore face to fac.o with a liuge muss of dis- 
organised and holplosH humanity. From all he could gather, 
the loss of life had already been appalling, not only from 
direct starvation, but from the disoases tnat followed it. He 
noticed that last February tho deaths in tho distressed districts 
in the North-West and the Ceiilral Provinces were 20 , 0 ( 10 , 
against an average of 12,000 the piveeding ton years; in 
.some ijlac-es the death rate was s**voii times the normal 
rate, lie feared these figuiva would grow worse and worse 
till October, and when the final resuli/S were summed uj>, 
he iDui'h feared that the loss of life would run into 
millions. Among many letters that he had rea^l from the 

famine districts, he would quote from one by a well- 
known Ifiudu lady, Pandita Jiamabai, who, by great 
self-denial, Iwul saved u large number of orphans from the 
Central Provinces. She desitribod a visit to one of the Poor 
Houses or Belief Camps ; “ Tho first poorboiise wo saw was no 
house at all. It was a grove in the outskirts of tlie town. 
Groups of famished people were seen sitting all ronnd the 
grove. Some were lying down in heaps, or sitting or lying 
in ashes on tho dirty ground. Some had rags to cover fiioir 
bodies, and some had none. '^Fhere were old and young men, 
and women and children, most of tliein ill, too weak to move 
about, and many suffering from leprosy and other unmention- 
able diseases. Bad men, immoral women, pure young girls, 
innocent rdiildren and old people, good, bad, and indifferent, 
were freely mixing and conversing with each other. Tlioy 
slept in tho open air or under tho trees at night, and ate the 
»'anty and course food provided by the Gtovemment. The food 
was nothing but dry fiour and some salt. An accustomed 
eye could at once see that the grain was adulterated with 
eartii before it was ground into flour. There were several 
starving orphan children who could not cook for themselves, 
and hud no oue to work for them. ^ they had either to 
eat tlie dry flour or depend upon the tender merdefi of 
their fellow-sufferers, tho older persons, who took as much 
of their food as they could, with the right of tbdr n^ht. 
Tho poor people seem to have lost all human feeling, 'fiiey 
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are most unkiiid towards each other and the little ohildren 
around them. They do not care even for their own children. 
Some parents oat all the food they get for thoinselvefl and for 
thoir little ones, and become quite fat, while their children are 
starved and look like skeletons, and some are evou in a dying 
state, add yet their fathers and mothers fed no a0oction for 
them. Parents can be soon taking their girl-ohildren aroimd 
the oountry and selling them for a rupee or a few annas, or 
wen for a few seers of grain. The food given to the ohil^-en 
is snatched from thoir hands, and eaten by their stronger 
noigbbonrs. In some places the G(»vemmoiit officials give two 
pices or more to each child, or old and sick persons unable to 
work ; but what can a baby of two or three years of ago do 
with two copper pices in its hands P” The House will note 
that she staM the food was adulterated With earth. This was 
' Ihe doing of the subordinatu officers, suoli as the muktidatm or 
e-ooks. ^e said : “ Few of the subordinate officers, such as 
the tmkadams (oversoors) and oooks, who have it in their power 
t/O give or withhold from the poor the food sent for them, have 
any heart or oonscionce. TKo grain — the very oheapeal kind — 
is bought and ground into flour witliout lieing cleaned of the 
sand and earth it oontains. Then the heartless cooks steal the 
flour and put a quantity of earth into it, while they cook the 
dal and rotiy and nobody notices that the food is thus 
adulterated. The poor people are too much afraid of tho 
makadams to complain to the higher oflic.ials The flour and 
pulse so adulterated, when made into rott^t and da/, do not look 
any better than cakes of cow-dung.” Those Belief OamjM 
were destructive to tho morals of •women and girls. She went 
on tq say : “ Young men can be seen everywhere talking to 
girls and women under the protoD('.c of doing the mnkadahC* 
work. This is no good sign at all. Wicked men and ‘women 
are everywhere on the hx»k out for young women and girls. 
They entice them by oifering sweatinealH and other kind of 
food, clothing, and fair promises to take them to nice phuM^s 
and make them happy. So hundreds of girls, young widows, 
and deserted wives, Arc waylaid as they go to the Relief Camx>s 
and poorhouHOH in search of food ana work, and taken away 
before they place themselves in the custody of the Govern - 
inent.” He need not say more h) show the terrible disintogra- 
tion of Indian society tliai was taking placu). He did not 
blame the Anglo-Indian officials. They were doing the utmost 
they could; Uiey were working beyond their strength, and 
many had died from exhaustion. In one district live civil 
servants had died ; but no govemnieiit could save 50 millions 
of famine -strickcij people. His object in bringing these 
painful facts before tie House was to slu>w that they must tlig 
dtieper and try inqro drastic romodios, and, alsive all, abandon 
their habit of easy soif-oomplaoeut optimism. It would bo 
said the famine was the act of Gkal, and how was Govermnout 
I’esporndble for this ? He granted it. ; but India had periodical 
famines, and their true policy was to flght them by more 
copious irrigation works, and a bettor land system. Tho 
Indian Gtovemment had spent enormous sums on railways 
of late years, but comparatively little on irrigation worlu. 
The railways had done much good, but they did not 
grow food, and they did not prevent it going to a famine 
price in a year like this. Irrigation gave fine crops 
in the worst seasons. Then tlio railways as a whole hud never 
paid their cost. They stiU cost the Government two or three 
crores a year, say two to three millions of tens of rujiees. 
From the beginning of the system tho loss on railways to tho 
State liad b^n 51 crores, including military railways, and 
protective railways against famine. Irrigation works had in 
several cases paid the capital expenditure several times over ; 
in other coses they had been a financial failure, but their 
average dividend was about 5 per cent. ; yet they had only 

r t one-tenth us much on irrigation works as upon railways 
quoted these figures from the e3ie.ol1cnt Memorandum 
recently addressed to the Seoretaiy of State for liidia. The 
fact was, powerful .British interests were constantly pressing 
the India Office to extend railways in India, as most of the 
niater^ was bought in this country, but no pressure was put 
upon it to extend irrigation works, as the expenditure was all 
in India. It would be replied that Government can only 
construct such works on the line of the great river basins, such 
as the Gang^, the Jumna, the Godavery, etc., while most of 
tho country is above tho level of ihe river basins. This was 
true, and river and canal irrigation could not bo extended to 
most of India ; bat irrigation by wells and tanks was possible 
over nearly aU of India, and tnni work could be done by the 
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peasantry far better than by the Govermnent. Oijur poUty 
should be to encourage tho peasantry by every toeans to do 
tbeir own irrigation. They should have security of 
something in the nature of a permanent settleme^ on tiie soil 
to give them an interest in providing tanks and welU. To a 
peasant this was a serious piece of work ; it meant the ooon- 
pation of all his spai‘e time for years, and, of course, he would 
not undertake it unless ho knew ho would reap the fruits of 
his labour. When he was in India, he was everywhere told 
this was one of tho ^eatest of drawbacks, this want of 
security. It was simpy the Irish question as it was before 
1881. The noble lord said that sunering had been greater 
where there was permanent settlement, but could ho name any 
district where the rayats had a permanent settlement P The 
zemindars in Bengal had a pormaoent settlement, but they 
were a large landed class, with thousands of small tenants 
and it was like giving a permanent settlement to the worst 
class of landlords in Ireland. The zemindars in Bengal were 
originally tax collectors. Lord Cornwallis unwisely gave them 
a fixed settlement, and they rack-rented their tenants terribly 
imtil the recent Act conferring occupancy rights on the rayats. 
It was strongly stated in India that our system of land assess- 
ment was a great discouragement to these small iirigation 
works. Most of the soil is re-assessod every thirty years, and 
the rayats arc afraid to sink their capital from fear of exorbi- 
tant re-assessments, as tho laud is much more i>rodnotive by 
iirigation. Somo of the wisest of the Indian Viceroys, 
like liurd Canning, were of opinion that there ou^t 
to bo a permanent settlement of the Land Tax, so 
that tliG ]^>easautiy could feci entire security in improving 
their land, knowing that all the benefit would go to them- 
selves. Lord Halifax accepted this view in his famous 
dispatch of 1802. He commended tliis great question to the 
attention of tho Indian (tovernment. But an even more 
iu*gont remedy was to rescue tho Indian peasantry, who are 
80 per cent, of the whole population of India, from tho grasp 
of tne money -lender. They were nearly all hopelessly in debt. 
India posHess(.)d village usorers of the type of Mr. Kirkwood by 
tens of thousands. Tlie ptiasaiiiry wore often dhai'ged 5 per 
cent, per mouth. Oui* system of collecting the revenue by 
pimotual cash payments, whatever the season or size of the 
crops, hod thrown the farmer into tho hands of the usurer. 
He qu(»tod tlic opinion of the late Sir James Caird, one of the 
best ii^riculturansts of this country, who was on the Famine 
Commission, whicli made ono of the liest reports on India he 
hud ever met with. It was a perfect mine of information on 
uU rural and social questions. Sir James Caird said: The right 
c»f tlie (;uHi valor to mortgage the public land has made him the 
slave of tho money-lender. Government ront must be paid on 
the day it lieoomes due. It is rigorously exacted by the officials, 
and us the money-lender is the only capitolist wiwin reach the 
cultivator gives a cliurgo on tho land, and bands over all his 
crop as a 8e<nirity for cash advances. The old Indian Governments 
took a shore of the crop, so in bad years the rayats had to pay 
little. Worequire prompt pay iiieut in all seasons, though revenue 
is sometiines remitted in bad famine years. Then we enable 
the usurer to ctillect his debts by distraint on the property of 
the peasant. He applies to tho Small Debt Court, and gets a 
dccTeo to sell him up just as Mr. Kirkwood and his kind in this 
free country sell up their wretched clients. In olden times in 
India a little village tribunal, called the Punchayet, of five 
village elders, arbitrated in such cases, and protected the 
ignorant peasant against Shylooks. This was im{)ossible now 
witli our elaborate judicial proceedings. What wo needed 
in India was to go back to those more primitive oustoms 
which were fur better suited to a primitive people. We in the 
pi'esout day, perfectly satisfied with ooi* own ^ system, some- 
times made experiments on native races with lamentable 
results. Ko one understood this questiolt better than his 
friend, Sir William Wedderbuni ; none more truly sympathised 
with the Indian peasant. Ho commended to the (udian 
Government his soheme of agrioulturul benka, which was most 
unwisely nipped in the bud by the India Office in former years. 
He bad indicated the lines ox a drastic land reform in Undia. 
The inifioverisliment of the x^iftsantry was tho top root of all 
our difficulties in India; it was the cause of mpst of tlio 
disafi(M3tion which now existed. India would never be con- 
tonteob till the peasantry were more prosperous. Ho strongly 
recommended that on exhaustive enquiry should ho made into 
the subject. The report of the last Famine Commisaxon 
had been forgotten, and had not been «eted upon. He strongly 
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advined the re-istitio of the recoromendationB cf that OomiriiH- 
hioD. But these reforms, even if adopted, would only bear 
fruit in tlie distant future; somethinff mo;i*o was ncedtMl to 
meet the pfeeent terrible distress. The Indian Goveiumcnt 
only undertook to give bare subsisteneo to the victims of 
famine. It oould not do more, for it had to raise the cost from 
the poor taxpayers in India, yet we were told in the report of 
Mr. James, the Gktvemmcni Inspector, that, *<40 lahns are 
needed for seed alone in the North-West Provinces. The fact 
is, the dearth has been so wides p raad that oontnbutionH have 
been a mare drop in the ocean. When prices rise 60 per cent, 
over usual, all margin over more capacity to sustain life is cut 
off. Ihe amount of relief that could he given without iuclud- 
ing any but cases of real acute distress is practically limitless. ** 
The sohemcB of improvement I have submitted could not be 
carried out under many years. Thev dealt witli the India of 
the futnre, and help was needed for the suttering musses of tlio 
peo^e of India at present. Our countiy whs prosperous, our 
<K>lonie8 were prosperous ; we wore congratulating ourselves on 
the greattiess of the Empire, hut over our huge Indian possos- 
sions, containing the largest population, hung the ^eatest 
gloom and misery. Gould we do nothing in Uiis JubUee yetir 
to alleviate this f Ho appealed to the Government and to tbc 
House to make a special grant to India in this time of awful 
need. Our income was overflowing ; wo should have another 
large suridus next year. What hotter use ccmld we nmke of 
one or two millions tlian devoting such a .sum to the alleviatiou 
of the miseiy in India. It would he the worthy (‘clehra- 
tioii of the Jubilee year. It would do more to appoasn (iiscon- 
tent in India than any iiuiuIkt of Press prosoc.utions. Parlia- 
mont would approve of it, it, would ho popular in t)vit» I'ottutry 
and he was suio it would he a wise tiling to do politically. 
We wore not a sentimental people ; wo w'ere slow to rec ognise 
how great a part sentiment, played in the govornment of the 
world. He W'as sure such an act w’ould touch the heart of India 
and do moiu for the safety of our Empire than incrciifled arma- 
ments. WJiat they required was some fund which <$ould bo 
applied for the ’benefit of the poas;intry after the famine was 
over so as to give them a fresh start. 1 to thought .£2,000,000 
c,ould be so applied as to confer imineusc bonefitH up<m India, 
and that it would touch the hijarts of Uie people of that country 
as nothing olse had done. He believed that, in ccrluin circum- 
stances, measures of repression might he no<J 08 sary, but a far 
wiser policy would be a generous act of this kind, which would 
have a marvellous effec/t. lie appealed to the House 1o 
signalise this year by a great act of mercy to India., and he 
hoped the Government would consider his suggestion and 
not hastily commit themselves against it. In his view, grciat 
j[>erils lay before them in India, and they should auticipiio 
them in a wise and statesmanlike way. 

Sir M. M. Bhow'naggkek. 

Sir M. BuowNAaauEK thought it both his duty and privilege 
on that the first occasion on which he hud had the opportunity 
of addressing the House on an Indian subjoci since the torriblo 
atrocities that had occurred in India to express the horror, the 
indigruation, and the humiliation felt the loyal millions of 
that country at the dastardly crimes with which the efforts of 
the Government to aiTest the plague had l)een rewarded, 
(Hear, hear.) He spike with a great sense of r#»sponsibility in 
tlio matter, but he w'os perfectly sure that, in saying what he 
had, he spoke in tlie name and on behalf of the millions upon 
millions of people in India, who felt the humiliation and tlie 
degradation of the act which had been comTuitted, because they 
realised and were always ready to acknowledge, the manifcild 
blessings of peace and progress ;which had been carried to tlxmi 
by British rule. (Cheers.) The hon. member who moved flie 
motion declared tlfAt be had resolved frtJTn henooforth to pro- 
claim to the constituoncios of the United Kingdom that they 
did not realise what responsibiUty lay uj»ou their shoulders 
with respect to the 300 nmlions of people in India whom they 
governed, and that ho was going to try his best to aroase tlicm 
to a sense of that resjionsibility. He congratulatcjd him upon 
that sentiment, but when ho saw just 1 7 hon. members on the 
benches opposite, ho confessed he had not much faith in the 
hon menil.»er for Donegal's chaTU‘,es of sucooss. Moreover, it 
was worth while I'emombcring that thot-e who had <^akeu 
Indian matters under their benevolent (tontrol had decided, iu 
their wisdom, oiily to ask members on the Opposition side of 
the House to take part in their deliberatioDs. There was a 


Parliamentary Indian Oomniittoo, oonsisting of 140 or IdO 
members on the Badical side, but how many of the IdO were 
present, that night when the affairs of India were being con- 
sidered by the House F He presented it to the consideration of 
hon. members whetiier it was not a misrepresentation to give it 
out to the Iftdifiii public that the momhors of this House on the 
Ministerial Benches did not 001*0 for India, and that the only 
ones who did care sat on the opposite side. He could afford to 
treat the remarks levelled at him personally two nr three 
members opposite earlier in the debate either with amused in- 
difference or contempt. Ho would acqjiit them of having any 
porsonal feeling in the matter, under the assurance they had 
given than they wore not acquainted with the oountrv they 
talked aViout. Tic Tcmembered a question rep3atedly ashed on 
the other side whotljor it w.*i8 a fsmt that tho <iaste of the Natns 
had been broken by one of thorn being taken to the plague 
hospital. He iMdic^vnl that on tliis point they were misled by 
tlui infomiiition given to the hon. member for Mayo by two 
geutlemoii from India of a Hindu caste, whom he informed 
us he had inviled to lunch in this House. 

IVIr. Dili.Ox\- : I asked the noble lord, the Secretary of State, 
whether that statement was a faefr I saw the statement in 
the new’^spaper. 

Sir M. BnowNA^oouRE : By wliomsoevcr that information was 
convoyed, the question betrayed gross ignorance of the caste 
system of India. There luid apj»earcd before them the precious 
Mr. Gokhale, who had. under the guidance of the hou. 
mc.rnhcr for Banll', defflcd the threshold of ilus glorious build- 
ing (Ijaughtcr.) The Naths, he knew to his certain know- 
ledge, hclongod, like Mr. Gokhale, to a section of people, who 
were called rcforniors, whose endeavours in the lino of soc/ial 
reform were perfectly Irmdnhlc. They wore hjimperod by a 
gnat many I.ard-ship.s of which hon. members e.ould have no 
poasihle conception. They were afflicted by a system of <ihiM 
marriages, ami the prevention of widows' marriages, and a 
great many other customs from which the reformers tried to 
free themselves by relaxing tho bonds of caste. Tho Natus 
had con.Noq lien Uy no rigorous caste observances to keep. It 
happened that one of thorn whs tideen to tho plague hospital, 
which irritHted these men, who wei’o very powerful, liecause, 
us the hon inombf^r for Mayo said, they were very rich, and 
one of them being called upon to subject himself to the rules 
and regnhitions laid down for the arrest of the plague, had led 
them to behave in a manner which had caused a suspicion of 
their being iinpUcatod in cortuin serious operations. That was 
the oxplanution of the importance attached to tho caste ques- 
tioll by hon. members opposite. With respect to the arrest, of 
these Natus, the hon. inembor was in error asito tho llogulaiion 
that was acted upon; it wus the Act of 18?7 whiclj empowered 
the Government of Bombay to lake action, in consonance with 
the provisions of law, which liad been acted upon, and 
not the Regulation of 1817 as -was mistakenly supposed. 
Dealing with certain referenocri which had been mime to 
himself, ho said thot when, rni the inspection of certain native 
newspapers, }j(> found an astonishing report of the proceedings 
of a meeting in Poona, he felt it to be his duty, as a member 
of tho TIousp, as a lover of India— (cheers)— and as a loyal 
subject of Her Majesty— (cheers)— to ask whether the local 
oiflcials, who did not know tho vomaoular, were aware that 
such seditions utterances had been mode before largo gather- 
ings of studruts and ignorant men. That had been the extent 
of Ms crime. Ho had been charged with being disloyal to the 
inUiresis of India, but he pointed out that the men whose 
cause was biMiig advocated by bon. members opposite were not 
the meu of whom the people of India wore proud. (Cheers.) 
Not a man of them represented the public feeling of India, in 
spite of the assci-tion of the hon. member for Banffshire to the 
pontrary. Tlioso w^hom the hon. baronet was sti'angely 
b(*frionaing wore only a few hundred, or at most a few 
thousand, mou out of tho myriad population of India ; and it 
was his duty both as an advocate of the true interests of India 
and as a loyal citi/on of the British empire to do all he could, 
even at the risk of iiersoual Bacriffco, to expose those currents 
of sedition which were making havoc of tho future prosperity 
and safety of our Indian empire. (Obeors.) Large masses of 
natives themselves and many native editors cried down this 
seditious teaching, and called loudly for the onforoemont of 
measures to prevent it iu future. He had numerous letters 
and extracts to prove this, but would content himself witli 
reading a short extract from a letter which he had just received 
from one who had been chairman of the Municipal Corporation 
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of Bombay. ** Here,” said tiie writer, referring to the Poona 
mnrdera, ** is another sad example of tixe loyally and devotion 
of the Oongress Brahmins oi Toontk, A very sad tragedy was 
enacted by some dastardly and cowardly fellows soon after 
twrive midnight, after all liad enjoyed the jubilee celebrations 
to iheiif hearts’ content.” Turning to the Irish members, he 
snmsted they should confine their attention either to Ireland 
or Tndia. Tfas^ conld not look after both. If they choose to 
look after India, what wonld be Ireland’s gain would be 
India’s loss. (Cheers.) He might next mention one or two 
events to show hon. members that the people of India had 
much reason to be grateful for the blessingB conferred on them 
in the last sbty years, and to rejoice on the occasion of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. In 1837 was settled a big struggle which 
fixed the fate of India to a large extent with regard to its 
future development. A controversy had been raging between 
the Orientalists and the Ocddent^ts to detente whether 
the system of edncation in India should be established on the 
basis of a Western education or a purely Oriental edncation. 
That Irag controversy, conducted with great ability, was 
settled in the year 1837, by its being decided that in future the 
education of India should proceed on Western lines. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought it was in the same year that the cruel 
system of suttee, under which widows were burnt on the 
funeral pyre, was abolished under the infiuenoe, and owing to 
the influenoe of, British rule. (Cheers.) In a few years mure 
slavery was abolished from India. In 1837, as now, plague 
and pestilence had taken hold of certain portions of the land ; 
but the distress inflicted on th» country by these calamities 
was pot met in the efiectnal manner in whic^ it had been met 
to- day. (Hear, hear.) There were a few events among many 
others which would convince anybody that India was justified 
in rejoicing, as she did rejoice, in the celebration of the sixtieth 
anniversary of Her Majesty’s coronation. (Cheers.) The lucid 
explanation which the noble lord had given in regard to the 
accounts of the past year, and the Budget for this year, invited 
c;omment, but he ccfuld not at that time of the night venture to 
take the House into details. All he should content himself with 
doing was to express his satisfaction at the fact that, while the 
country had passed through the throes t>f such dire calamities, 
her peouniaiy credit and fiscal arrangements had n^'t been 
submitted to any great convulsion. The best guage of that 
was the good position whioh the Gk>vemment loans maintained 
both in tms country and in India. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
that with regard to the railway estimates which the noble lord 
hud put before the House, one might express great satisfaction, 
because it had been jiroved that railways, after all, had been 
the best agencies jn an eating the ravages, not only of famine, 
but oven of plume, because without railways the people 
conld not have been transported from one centre to anotlier, 
whioh was necessary to bo done in order to take them away 
from the plague-stricken districts, and he, therefore, hod to 
express his satisfaction at learning that the railway programme 
of the Government of India was not to be disturb^. He had, 
however, OTie complaint to make, and it was this, that Bombay 
had been badly treated in the distribution of grants, because 
the Government of India had not apportioned to Bombay the 
fair share of the railway works which it needed. One or two 
main sohemes which might have connected Bombay with 
Upper India without brew of guage bad been put off for a 
long time. He trusted, however, that the noble lord, on 
reconsideration, wonld see his way to makiDg such amend- 
ments as would furnish Bombay with those resources in the 
shaTO of lines of communication by railway whioh fdie sorely 
needed, and the want of whioh, he believed, bad been repre- 
sented to him through the ^mbay Government and the 
Government of India. The feeder lines which might be legiti- 
mately encouraged, as native capital was available for them, 
and tneir success was no longer a matter of doubt after the 
profitable working of the Ahmedabad Prantej line. Before 
passing to a muob-deb%ted question, he thought he was 
entitlea to say a word with regfud to the question of irrim- 
tion, which bad been started by previous speakers. He 
^ expressed his deep empathy with the idea of carrying on a 
large system of canals for one main reason, and that was this, 
that the most of the outU^ on whatever labour they bestowed 
upon riie construction of canals, and whatever implements 
were nsed in their oonetraotion, wonld come bacdL to the people 
of India, and not much of it would go abroad. At the same 
time, although he was in perfect sympathy with the motives 
which had prompted the argoments so aUy put by the hon. 


member opposite, be would, perbaM, be jriad to ;hear a vary 
competent opinion with regm to She dlmenlty prooeojw 
with irrigation works, and the authori^ to wboin m lefsonM 
was an id>le native gentleman who had been engaged in the 
work of administration for a great gaany years, and who oowla 
not be aoonsed of any partiality for the building of reQwm as 
a means of putting money into the pockets of Hnglisn or 
European manufaotnf , rs. BLis opinion was ibis, that wbJks 
canals, where snooessfiil, were more efficacious as tending tO 
prevent the recnrrence m famine by mnltiplyiiig tbe area of 
cultivation, nevertheless, there were difficulties m the way of 
irrigation only too well kno^ locally, and, in fact, tbe con* 
stniotion of useful canals in by far the greater portion of India 
was impossible. He mentioned this faot to show that if the 
suggestions of hon. membem were not accepted ^ by the 
resTOnsible authorities who bad to oonduot the aoiniitistration 
of India, it must not be put down to want of sympathy, but 
rather to a more critical icnowledge of the subject rium hon. 
members themselves possessed. There was another matter on 
whioh he should like to dwell with some emphasis-^kminriy, 
the treatment of Britirix Indian subjects in the South African 
oolonies. 

The Spbasbb: Order, order! This does not arise on the 
question before the House. It is a South African, not an 
Indian question. 

Sir M. BHOWNAaoBXB said he would defer what he wished to 
say on the subject to a more favourable occasion, and procteeded 
to quote testimony of axi eminent Hindu gentleman to the 
efficacy of the measures adopted by the Government of India 
to meet tlie ravages of famine. As to tbe feeling of the 
Muhammadans, he had in his hand a printed letter from a 
Muhammadan, referring to recent speeches by some socialist 
speakers and by Mr. Naoroji, and aeclaring tiiat they would 
be treasonable if they were not absurd, and expressmg the 
hope that the English people would not sympathise with saoh 
wind and bluster. With the exception of a few obstinate and 
perverse minds — (cheers) — it was patent by this time to the 
world that the measures adopted 1^ the supreme Government 
and tbe subordinate GUxvemments of India to arrest ^e 
ravages of the famine had been most efficacious, and bad 
successfully combated a disaster in such a complete manner as 
bad never before been experienced in the history of Liffia. 
(Cheers.) As to the plague operattons, they had heard till 
they were sick of a Hindu gontfeman, a Professor of a mrivate 
Poona College, who had, in the words of the hon. member for 
Banffshire, become a patriot by devoting 20 years of his life to 
the work of education at a very small salarv. This Mr. 
Gokhale was brought over to give evidence before the Boyal 
Commission on the griovunoeB of India, and he was asked to 
say what he know al^ut the plague operations iu Poona. The 
hon. member for Banfitshire nad apologised to the House for 
his grave mistake in that connexion, and ho should pass the 
incident b;y if the apology had been at all oommensurate with 
the vast mischief for wMiw he had been responsible. (Cfiieers.) 
The hon. member had been 1 5 or 20 years in Pooua in more 
than one judicial capacity, and be was sorry to say that &e 
bon. memto had been a Judge of the H%h Court for a time, 
in which position he was not confirmed. He mentioned this to 
show why be regarded the blunders whioh had been made by 
the hon. member as perfectly inexcusable. When Mr. 
Gokhale bad told his tue, he was challenged to prove his 
assertions, and there were men who knew India and its 
Government, and the character of the l^lish officials, and 
who refused to believe these assertions. Thereupon the hon. 
member for Banffshire came forward with a testimony as to 
Mr. Gkikhale’s character. He said that he had known him .for 
^ears, and that he knew him to bear the hipest obaraoter for 
integrity. When a responsible member of Pariiameut under- 
took to give such a ceritifioate, and in suo^ dreumstanees, he 
ought to be more careful. (Gheers.) In bis confession 
to the Qoverument of Bombay, this Mr. Gokhale said : — 
Private letters confirmed my opinion, and the oiroumstanoes 
which followed the murders left no doubt in my mind that 
punudiment swift and tefrrible was deecendix]« upon that 
unhappy dtv, and the brand of general disloyalty was being 
placed on uie brow of mv race. That was the explimation. 
Mr. Gokhale was afraid that punishment would iduow these 
murders, and in order to avoid it he made all these statements 
without believing them. Sinoe it had been known that the 
Government were going to adbpt certain proceedings in con* 
sequence of the mimm eff Mr. Baad^and Lieutenant Ayeffiti 
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the hon. iiiember for Banflihlre bad he^aa to bombard the 
Sooretaxf of State for India with quefrtJons. The hon. member 
was not trot^bled on aoooimt of the murders of his fellow- 
(K)iiAtarymeu^((&eers) ; he was not agritated on aooount of the 
Honowing^ parents who had^been bereaved of thdr sons in a 
far«off land. No ; all the hon. member’s tenderness, apprehen- 
sioUt wid anzieij were aroused^ not for the relatives of the 
vicifois of this dastardly orime, but lest the Government of 
India idionld take any measures which would insure the 
punishment of the offenders, and the prevention of suoh oriiues 
in future^ " (Cheers.) Was any of the testimony for which 
the hon. member for Banffshire vouch reliable. (Cries of 
^*Oh ! ” and hoar, hear !) The hon. member had tideen ad- 
vantage of his portion in that great <ihamb6r. (Laughter, 
and odes of ** Oraer ! ”) 

The Bfbakbb said that the hon. member would be in order 
in replying to what the hon, member for Banffshire had said 
wiili regard to the outra^, but he had no rigrht to make this 
an opportunity for entemg upon matters which were merely 
persttsal to the hon. baronet. 

Sir M. BHOWNAoaBEX contended that the hon. member’s 
apolo^ to that House did not wim away the great error coni- 
mitted by him in putting suoh blind reliance upon the state- 
meuts el a man who had confessed that he had perjured 
himself. (Cries of ** Oh ! ” and dbeers.) 

Sir W. Wkddvjbbubn rose to make an explanation. Pro- 
fessor Gokhale being hera as a witness before the Royiil Com- 
mission, he thought it right to give members an opportunity 
of bearing what a gentleman who had recently come from 
Poona had to say. Professor Gokhale came here accredited by 
a Isrm number of bis fellow-countrymen, and he still main- 
tained that he was a gentleman bearing the highest oharaoter 
for integrity. Professor Gokhale mnde a grest mistake in 
allowing himself to be misled by his correNnoudents. He did 
not say that he had a ny knowledge of these alleged facts 
himself. He (Sir W. Wedderbum) had never said that ho 
believed the!n. (Cries of **Oh!”) All he had done was to 
give this gentleman an opportunity of stating his views. 

Sir M. BsowNAoaBKK denied that Professor Gokhale was 
sent to this country as the representative of a large ntmdjcr of 
people, and asked why the names of the professor’s <x)rres* 
pondents were withheld. He was not onticled to keep tlieir 
names up his sleeve. (Laughter.) As long as these letters 
were not forthcoming they were entitled to Mievo that they 
were merely fiotitious. (Hear, hear.) Ther*» had Ikjcu forged 
memorials and signatures, and those letters might Iki forgeries 
also. He had now done with the hon, baronet-’ (hour, hear) — 
and he turned to tlie subject of the amendment that stood in 
bis name. He could not at that hour venture to trouble the 
House with the statistics and arguments in support of it. Nor 
was it necessary for him to do so, after the remarks of the 
noble lord in favour of greater attention being directed in 
future to industrial education. Tliore were thirty-seven 
millions of manufooturod imports into India ns against four 
millions of manufactured exports, barring cotton and jute 
fabrics. The Government fifty years agc» establislied a system 
of education which it was hoped would fit the people to pro- 
ceed in the rath of progress and prosperity by enabling them 
to develop we materiaf resources lying at their own doors. 
Bnt experience had shown that those expectations were mis- 
taken. That system of education, established by Sir Charles 
Wood, had driven the people into the learned professions, 
which were immensely overstodkod, while the smallest artioles 
of daily use and consumption were supplied by foreign 
oountriee. The tune bad, thwefore, oome when the Government 
of India must take some action in. order to develop that indus- 
trial pros]^ty of which India stood so much in need. In view 
of the seditious tetiohing of the vernacular press, the Govern- 
ment of India were also bound to investigate how that press 
was oooducted, what were the qualitications and oapabilities of 
those who conducted it, and why it was to a large extent 
turned jnto an instrument of sedition, blackmailing, and 
intimidation. (Hear, hear.) There were, no douH, it number 
of papers which were conducted ably and in a spirit of loyalty, 
like tne Go/tor, the itttfian Spectator^ tlie Minda 
the Moahm Chroniohf and others : but they were very few 
comrared to the large bulk of low journals which were in^the 
hanas of ignorant men and others who bore no goodwill to 
t.heui, rulers. Ho hoped, in ccmclusiou, that the Bacrctary of 
State and his colloaguos 1/ould strengthen the hands of tho 


Vioeroy and other adminifitratorB of our Indian Skaplre to 
enable them to deal with the ^dfScultica that had ariaen there 
with firmness ; and that the House would give them all that 
support which th^ needed for overooming thoae obstaolea he 
hfl^L indicate^ aa tending to hinder the progress of her con- 
tented and draile people towards the development which it was 
the great aim of .British rule to secure to them. (Cheers.) 

Sir a. Scoblk. 

Sir Avdbbw Scoblk said ho found himsrif unable to agree 
with any of tlie resolutions which had been placed on the 
Paper m regard to India ; and the speeches which had been 
delivered went more in the direction of offering advice to the 
Government of India, which they did not require, than of 
making any praotioal sugMfcions. There could bo no doubt 
that this Jubilee year had oeeai fraught with disaster to India. 
Some of these disasters were the act of Gk)d. Famine and 
pestilence could not be prevented by human wisdom, though 
human wisdom might do and had done most effectual work in 
diminishing their ravages. (Hear, hear.) The frontier 
expeditions now on foot were in the ordinal day’s work of 
the Ghivemment of India, and there was no nora to dwdl 
upon them, except to say that the British people appreciated 
the loyalty and devotion of tho Indian troops and the rapidity 
and energy with which the Government met the sudden 
calls made upon tliem. (Hear, hear.) He desired to associate 
himself with the praise bestowpd by the Secretary of State on 
the Viceroy, who had shown a readiness and rosouixio, a 
(iourage and a promptitude which entitled him to the respt^ct, 
admiration, ana gratitude of every British subject. (Hear, 
hear.) He regretted very much the attacks that had been 
made cm the British Holdiers engaged in the task of arresting 
the plagDo. There was no doubt from th(» evidence received 
that they had discharged their duty with the utmost, patieuco, 
mercy and kindness. (Hear, hear.) And there was no ground 
whatever for saying that any British soldier hod misconducted 
himself. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the case mentionod 
on the other side of tho House, the persons conoemed were 
not British soldiers. One was an inferior police officfcr, and 
one in an inferior grade of the medical service. His hon. 
friend the member for Flintshire, whoso benevolence everyone 
recognised, had spoken in warm cviminendation of the steps 
taken by the Government to repair the injury done by tlie 
famine, and to stamp out the plague. He associated himself 
with the hon. member’s suggestion that it '\yoii1d be a graceful 
and desirable tiling if tlic Oovemirient of ^lis t*/.iiniry were to 
vmm to the uasistauco of the Government ' of India by a 
substantial money grant. ’Dje famine was not anywhere near 
at an end, and its after effects had to be dealt with, and ho 
would like very much to see a handsome sum placed at the 
disposal of the Government of India for the purchase of seed 
and cattle, in order to enable tlie cultivators of the land to 
plough and sow their lands. (Hear, hear.) Ho believed that 
a grant from this Parliament would have the effect the member 
for Flintshire anticipated, and would produce an outburst of 
gratitude from the cultivators of the land which would do 
much to strengthen British rule in India. The hon. member 
for Banffshire had urged the Govemmout not to proceed with 
severity in the presence of circumstances with regard to the 
disturbances that had taken place. Had there been any 
severity on tho port of the Government? (Hear, hear.) They 
were told there had been failures in the system of relief given 
by the Govemmout in famine camps and works. That was 
the fault of inferior native agendes. Surely that ought not to 
be cborged against tho Government. The fact was there was 
too much anxiety to displace European agency in India. Un- 
fortunately in that country dependence had to be placed 
on inferior native agencies, which oonstantly frustrated and 
brought to naught the l^euevolont designs of the Government. 
He bail never bc«n in favour of coercive measures against tho 
IVess in India, but what was the case ? They fouim tliat in 
India newspapers wore often established, not to be intelligmit 
orgemH of public opinion, but to bo devoid simply to obtaining 
blackmail from the more respeotsble members of thdr own 
comzuunitv. The hon. membw had said that the raeaeiit law 
was equal to dealing with Press offences. The Govenunent 
were now ^oing to try. The question was now befoore the 
Bombay High Court, and that Court would deride in due 
course of law. In regard to native indostries* no doubt ffiere 
was a groat eoonomiori as well as a political revolution going 
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on in India. The Oovenuaent was not blind to what was 
Roing on. the situation was one which oould sot be 

dlspoM of by legislation. He was sony that the bon. memlier 
for Hoxton intended to raise the old oontroyersy in regard to 
that form of disease which unhappily had been^o prevalent 
amongst British troops. Statistics recently obtained proved 
most clearly that the freer the hand given to the Government 
of India in that matter the better it would be for the morality 
of the British Army, for the health of the Army, for the people 
of India, and for the women of England. (Hear, hear.) In 
1895, under the jpriMSuro of the opinion of this House, an Act 
was passed restricting the power of the Gbiveriiment of India 
to inake regulations with regard to this form of oontagions 
disease.. The Commander-in- Chief, bir George White, speaking 
the other day in the Viceroy’s Gounoil, supplied the strong^t 
argument for the repeal of that Act, for he said:— “The 
statistics of 1896 are in themselves irrefutable proof of the 
necessity of stronger legislation. In that year, out of 68,331 
men in cantonments, the admissions into hospital for vonoroal 
diseases were no less than 36,681, or 5*369 per 1,000. Of these 
cases 22,702 were syphilis. The ratio for primary disease has 
increased 137 per cent, since 1887, and that for secondary 
disease no less tnan 188 per cent, in the same period. Secondary 
syphilis was in 1895 four times more prevalent than it was 
in 1873.’" The Royal College of Physicians, who might be 
taken as an unprejudiced ^utlMrity, stated in their R^rt: — 
“About 13,00?) soldiers return to England from India every 
year, and of these, in 1894, over JOO per cent, had suffered from 
some form of venereal disease. These figures are quoted as 
showing more forcibly than words can the risk of contamination, 
not only to the present population of this country,^ but also 
to its future generntions. Of these men a number die, or, 
remaining invalids, are move or leas incapacitated from earning 
their own livelihood, and thus ht^^ome a hiirdeii on the rates.” 
The moral aspects of the question had never been lost sight of 
by the Govemmeni; of India. They htul carefully desired to 
give the soldier such employment and recreation as might 
minimise Ids tcmptalious, but at the same time a Government 
which had any regard for the populat’->n uiider its sway ought 
not to hesitate for a moment to apply what it conceived ho 
the most effectual remedy for the existing state of tilings. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir H. H. Fowlkh, 

Sir irKNRT Eowlkr said that, whatever difference of opiuicni 
there might be os t<f the number of members present tfi-uight 
as compared wif!h the occasions of preceidiug Indian Budget 
debates, it would Ihj generally agreed that the debate had 
l>eeri unusunlly lively. But the note to-night had Inien, he 
thought, on a niiiior key, and although there had been no 
disposition ou tlic part of those who had taken part in the 
debate ^to indulge in any unnecessary iipprehension, or in 
anything approaching to panic, thero had been expressed a 
diasatisf action us to the state of things in India, which, he 
thought, proceeded, in the main, from misapprehension moro 
than from well-grounded fear. (Hear, hear.) At the onset 
ho wished to say that the statement of the noble lord was not 
only distinguished by great ability, but couched in ^propriate 
conciliatory and statesmanlike terms. (Cheers.) There was 
nothing provocative in the noble lord’s speech ; it was a fair 
and candid statement as to the diflicultics of the Indian Qovem- 
ment, and the opposing elements which seemed to have accumu- 
lated montlL after month with iuoroasing force. He might say 
that from both sides of the House they tendered him their 
cordial appi*eoiation of the manner in which he hod discliarged 
his task — (cheers)— and they also joined wdth the noble lord in 
expressing their great admiration of the condnot of the 
Viceroy. (Cheers.) Those only who, like the Secretary of 
State, had nad weekly communications with Lord Elgin, could 
fully appreciate those qualities of courage, fftmness, wisdom, 
and levm-headedness which Lord El|pn had shown during the 
whole of his administration ,* and it must be gratifying to 
him to know that in this particular crisis he had the 
oouiidenoe, not only of the present Govomment, but of 
that whifdL pveoedea it, and also of the House of Comnums. 
(Cheers*) 01 course, this Budget debate centred round 
tlie qaestion of famine. This was the famine year, this 
was uie calamity of India, and he tliought they had not yet 
in that debate done full justice to the Indian Government, 
and to the administration which had been going on since 


the famine broke out. J udgittg fcom ^tgme of iq[»aeeiu^.to 
which thi^ had listened they nught be led to sii^pOM ihatdii 
some way or other the Government of l^dia 
ponsible lor the famine, and that the eoononnio ipriib in 

India since ^e Britiidi rule commcmced had create n state of 
things which never existed in India befom. But the hiistory 
of India showed a long succession of famines, during a saooQS« 
sion of centuries, and although the preseni was one of the 
most terrible famines in some of its aspects, nevertheless, 
the Govemment of India had dealt with it with unexampled 
vigoni* and success, (Hear, hear.) GoveRunents had enough 
to bear upon their shoulders without attributing hhune to them 
for want of min, and the cause of the Indian famine was not 
the Indian Govemment, the British Government, or BnthAi 
rule in India, but the moteo^rological result, the tmnptonis of 
which the noble lord was aware of when he adqresaed the 
House last year. The bad monsoon was ths cause of famine, 
and he thought they might now confidently hope that there 
would bo a good monsoon this year. He woald voutiire to put 
before the ‘House the protective and admmisttutiva means 
which could and ought to be undertaken to jmpple with this 
terrible calamity, which the Government ooiud not foresee or 
prevent, but which they might by wise administration possibly 
mitij^ate. The House was aware that after the last famine a 
Famine Commission was appointed, and some of the most 
competent men who oould possibly bo selected thoroughly 
exhausted the whole question of famine protection and jxre- 
veution. His Englisli friends must excuse him when he said 
that although the remedies tliey propounded were no doubt 
tlie result of groat ability and research he j^ferred the 
ddiberato jndj^ent of accomplished experts who had been 
ac^quointod with India all their lives, and who, with the 
assistance also of Englidi experts, in that well-known Report 
recommended to the Oovemmont what measures they thought 
onght to bo adopted— recommendations which ho thought the 
events of that year had proved to be correot. J udging from 
some of the speeches, it might be thought that coming had 
been done in regard to irrigation in India, but a great deal 
had boon done wfure 1877. and a great deal had been done 
since; 1877. The major canals and great works since 1877 had 
rc($eived an extension of 14,000 miles, and an inoreaae of 3} 
million of acres in the area of irrigation, at an expense of 
130 million of rupees, and the minor canals had reoeivs^ a 
curreepoudiiig extension at a cost of 30 millions. Scarcely 
less remarkable was the enormous development in that time of 
well irrigation ; wherever there was water and wells could be 
dug, w*olls had boon dug. But it must be remembered that 
only oue-olcvoiith of the whole area of India was available for 
well irrigation. It must also he remembered that if there was 
to be devKlf)pnient in the way of canals the water supply from 
the river must 1 m^ topped at u point whore it was sufficient;, and it 
must not be token at a point where it would create a swamp, 
or else they would have malaria instead of famine. Irrigation 
bud, on the whole, been an iidvantageous investment for the 
Indian Government. The point now was not the desirability 
of irrigation, but whether the Government hod not reached 
a point when they sliould proceed by de^^ees. If the Seore- 
tiuy for India was satisfim on the subject ha was sure ho 
would give all tho help ho could. At present the irrigated 
area of India was capable of feeding 120.000,000 of tho people. 
Tbereforo one-half of the population of India was ju'oviiaed 
for; and those works had been carried out bjr the much- 
abused Govornment of India since 1877. On toe subject of 
railways lie entirely sympathised with the views of the Secre- 
tary for India with regard to railway stations. In 1877' the 
conntry was mapped out into arenas of food supply with a 
railway provision for each block ; and, according to the calcn- 
lation of the Govemment of Lidia, a 1^ 300 miles long, 
serving a tract iiventy-five miles broad bn either side, uonld 
protect from lamine an area of 15,090 miles, and they drew up 
a Hohemo for 20,000 miles of railway. Of this totol 9,000 
miles were already made, and tho mileage constructed between 
1877 and April, 1896, was 11,409. One half of ^is was 
speciftcally recommended by the Famine Commission. There 
were now in India two great proteotionM against famine — 
increased irrigS'tion and improved railway communication. As 
to ^0 administrative mechanism by which the Govemment 
brought to bear all its resouroes to deal with fammo, it had 
been justly remarked in the press that the famine code con- 
striictod by tho Commission of 1877 was scarcely less pqyfoet 
than the code on board a P. and O, 'steamer in case of an out- ' 
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'break of ilre. One of the thinga hon. mombers should con- 
sider who advocated interlerezioe with the existing land tenure 
of India was that the Government was the mat landlord in 
India, and in fhe present Estimates it would he found that the 
Secretary for In^ had had to make large deductions for 
allowances the Government had msde to their tenants for rent 
which would never be ooUeoted or paid. The Government had, 
moreovor, made large advances to enable irrigation works to 
bo carried out. Bospecliug the remarks of Uie hon. member 
for Flintshire, no one would minimise the sudering that pre- 
vailed in India. Soflering was inseparable from famine, but 
the recent suffering was a very small part of the suffering that 
existed in 1877, or that would have existed if the protective 
works had not been constructed. As he understood the Secire- 
tary for India, there was a snbsjistenoo allowance to evory 
man, woman, and child who wont on the relief works. Could 
our own poor relief do more than that? When W'e had a 
government grappling in this wa^ with a great difficulty, 
they deserved, not adverse critioism, but all the help 
that could be given to them. (Ministerial cheers.) The 
hon. member for Donegal, referring to thu Famine Belief 
Fund, informed the House tliat large sums of money had been 
diverted from the purposes of the relief of famine, and that 
the Indian Government were not in possession of the funds 
they ought to be in order to meet the famine omergency. If 
the hon. member had read the statement of the noble lord 
opposite he would see that in the seventeem years in which the 
famine fund had been in existence £24,210,000 had boon 
raised for the purposes of that fund, appropriated out of 
revenue ; that £6,000,000 had been given away in relief ; that 
£13,000,000 had been s^nt on protective works — which ho 
thought were an admiralde famine insurance fund — and last of 
all that the balance of between hvo and six millions had been 
applied in payment of debt. Tliorefore, at the present moment 
the Govermuont of India had paid off debt, out of this famine 
fund, of nearly £6,000,000. (Hear, hear.) That meant that they 
might go int^ the market to-morrow and borrow £6,000,000 
which might be necessary to make up any deficit of the last 
two years, and yet the financial position of India would not be 
one whit the worse than it otherwise would have been. 
(Cheers.) It would have been a silly finftneial operation to 
have accumulated £6,000,000 in gold and kept it locked up in 
Calcutta or Bombay, but what the Government did was to pay 
ofi! debt with it, which was then oorxving 4 and 4^ per cent, 
iuterest, get rid of that interest and cuarge, and now, if they 
wanted it, they could borrow that amount at 2J "pen; cent, in- 
terest. (Cheers.) Ho was glad to see the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer present, os ho wished to allude 1o a questiuu-- 
namely, that of an Impeiial contribution to the revenue of 
India out of the Imperial funds in connection with this great 
calamity. His hon. friend behind him had pointed out what 
they all knew — the great wealth of this country and tho 
poverty of India. He was not ut present going to trouble the 
House with any argumentH of his own, as he was quite sura 
they were familiar to the minds of tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his colleagues : but he wanted to call t)ie atten- 
tion of the House to Uie speech of one of tho greatest land- 
owners in India, a most loyal and distinguished subject of tlic 
Queen, the Mah£irfiju of Darbhanga, than whom no one could 
speak with greater authority on a question like Ului in the 
Indian Government. Ho said: — *‘Our finanoiail prospect 
hein^ what it is, and the imposition of further taxes being im- 
possible, I think we may appeal with some confidence for a 
Hul>sidy for tho Home Government. I moke this appeal not 
only as a matter of favour, but also as an act of justice.” The 
Hfffifirfijk proceeded to argue tho question now under tho con- 
sideration of a Boyal Gonumssion witli reference to the military 
expenditure of India, wd he also referred to the controversy, 
happily over, which related to the charges for tho Indian troops 
las^ear.^^^aving^isposed of these questions, he used these 

Indian taxpayer. In time of his need he may, therefore, ^irly 
appeal to the Home Government for a subsidy, and I am sure 
ho wUl not apjieal in vain to tho generems English nation ; for his 
demand is based on considerations of justice and equity. For 
^^lilugland in tb^ past ho has made at least some pecuniary 
sacrifices, and to the English Government he may appeal for 
help in a time of pestilence and famine. I trust your Ibrdsyp's 
Government will see their way to press this view of the matter 
upon the att^tion of Her Majesty’s ministers in England, 
tine whole of India feels deeply grateful for tiie magnifloent 


way in which the people of England have unanimously oome 
forward to afford relief to the famine strioken peasantry of 
this county in a year like this. What 1 now request is that 
tho Englitm Government should supplement the good work 
that has been nerformed by the generous 'English publio. • Any 
concession of this sort, in a year like this, wfll, I feel sure, not 
only be regarded with feelings of the deepest gratitude by the 
thinking portion of tiio Indian public, but, what is more, it 
•must go a long way to bind down the two nations in closer 
bonds of union and love.” (Cheers.) Those were the senti- 
ments of ono of the most distinguished subjects of the Queen 
in India, and one whoso words, he believed, would have weight 
with tho Government. (Cheers.) With reference to the 
plague, he thought the Government were quite right to stamp 
it out at all of»8ts. No risks that they could run could out- 
weigh the terrible danger which would have accrued to India 
— to her commerce and to her prosperity— if that plague had 
been allowed to go on nncheckm. (Cheers.) There hod been 
a controversy as to what Lord Sandhurst called ** ridiculous, 
ruthless, and heartless charges.” He knew Lord Sandhurst 
well enough to say he would not believe such charges until 
they wore proved up to the hilt and by evidence beyond 
dispute. rChcers.) He would not take hearsay slander 
against Lord Sandhurst or the Government of India. (Cheers.) 
Tho whole case broke down, and by a c(>ucurrence of testimony 
which was conclusive, it Lad been shown that there had been 
tho greatest consideration and the greatest delicacy manifested 
by the whole of the officials ; t^at they had ibo assistance of 
ladit)H, of medical men, of English officers, and of English 
soldiers. (Cheers.) He had no sympathy with those slighting 
nmiarks which had been made nn the English soldiers, and ho 
did not understand, coming from some gentlemen who were 
8|)ecially representative, as he was himself, of the working 
man, why these slights should be oast upon them, because 
the English soldior was the English w'orking man, and his 
experience of the English working man was tliat he was 
not in the habit of insulting women in the manner which 
had been suggested. (Cheers.) Ho rejoiced that Lord Sand- 
hurst had mmpletcly vindicfitod himself, as his friends 
know ho would, and with a courage wortliy of himself and 
of his father, one of the most clistiugoished men in tho 
service of the Government of India, had taken the whole 
of tlie responsibility upon bis own shouldei’s, not leaving 
it to his subordinates. (Hear, hear.) Ho rejoiced that 
in a crisis of this sort Lord Sandhurst, with liis groat 
knowledge of hospital work izi London, had been at tlie head 
of the Govemmfint of Bomlmy mid— this was^t tost of his work 
— ^had stamped out tho plague in Poona. (Cuoers.) There 
was at an earli<;r jHiriod of tiio evening an ^^cndmoiit, now 
disposed of, raising the question of tho iulriiductiou of the 
British Constitution into India. (Laughter.) He would only 
make one remark on this extraordinary proposal, ^nd it. would 
bo rather a paradoxical ohsorvation. Tnore was no ,such 
place as India. India w^as a geogntphical term to describe 
the gatlioring togetiier, the tying together, under British 
rule of a vast variety of countries. There was greater 
difference between tlic countries wliich formed the Indian 
Empire than between tho different countries of Europe. 
(Hear, hear.) A distinguished author on this subject bad said 
** that Scotland was more like Spain than Bongo! was like the 
Punjab.” (Hear, hear.) In India we have fifty different 
laiigoagos — (hear, hear,) — every variety of luoe— (hear, hear,) 
— contending religions, every element of hostile collision, long- 
standing racial prejudirxM, and tho bitterness of relinons feuds, 
and into tho midst of those elements the British Constitution 
was to he introduced. (Laughter.) The oonsequeuoes of 
attempting to bring into India a I'Opreseutative iwdv similar to 
the House of Commons would bo anarchy, civil war, the 
abrogation of British rule, and the return to military despotism. 
(Hear, hoar.) No ; the story of India was one this country 
need not be ashamed of. A great deal of fault nught be found 
with the Government of luma, but the stoiy of the Govern- 
ment of India by Great Britain was one of the most wondrous 
stories in aU our history. (Choers.) There was no parallel to 
it in tiie history of onr own or ower countries. Of oonrse, 
mistakes had been mode ; yon cannot govern 300 millions of 

r ipie by human agency without great mistakes. Call them 
you like great blundco^, but the British Government had 
taught India and taught Asia what was not known there 
before— impartial justice and the equally of all creeds and 
riasses before tho law. (Cheers.) It had proteoted the Indian 
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peop]«, tad the pe^e knew that their liTee and proiierty were 
eele. As an Iki^lishnuui he was prouder of what this oonntiy 
had done in India than what had 1;>een done at home. There 
was no diihononr to ns in our rule in India, and he trusted 
that^the Oov^rximent of India, supported by the House as he 
knew it was, suj^rted by the people of tnii^ country as he 
knew it was, would go on improymj;^ and doing more a]^ more 
for the people of India. (Oheeni.) If his hon. friend would 
read the history of the progress of India, he would find a great 
man^ of his illusions Tanish, and he would reooffuise what the 
British GoTemment }iad done for the people of India, and in this 
year, this terrible year of famine, pliaguo, and earthquake, he 
would learn that by machinery devised by English statesmen 
and carried out by English civil and military officers, work 
had been done of which England has over^ reason to be proud. 
(Oheers.) He could not lulow the Session to close with a 
bebate such as this without uttering some words of en> 
ouuragement to our Indian officers, and without a word of 
protest against expressions of doubt, depression, and dismay. 
We had had diffiomtles to contoud with, and wo had met them 
with oourage,' teaching the Indian people how to surmount 
such diffioulties, and though a year of supreme disaster had 
been this Jubilee for India, yet he hoped it would leave a story 
of which England and India might both be jiroud. (Cheers.) 

Mr. James Stuart. 

Mr. Jambs Stuart said the brief remarks with which he 
would 'trouble the House at* this late hour would be in tlie 
nature of a reply to the hon. member on the other side 
of the House who very erronoously antiripated the oharactor 
of the speech he was about to make. In thoJirst place, 
the hon. member fell into the mistake— a oommou mis- 
take — in respect, to what the Indian Government had done. 
When the Secretary of State sent his despatch to India, it 
would bo remember^ lie requested regulations to be made for 
bringing the special diseases referred to under tlio same 
regulations as other diseases, and he laid down certain 
rostrictiens which lie was insistent, and rightly and honour* 
ably so, that the IndiaTi Goveinment should oliey. He, 
for ono, abstained from bringing this subject forward in the 
House at that time because his belief that the restriotkms 
would disappear was a matl.er of suspicion. Ho believed it 
becansi) precisely the sumo onler, accompanied by precisely the 
same restrictions, bad been given by Lord Gross eight years 
ago. It would be o]>sorved that in the aurespondonco laid on 
the Table of the* House the Government of India said it was 
their intentioif to repeal the Cantonment Act of 1895, but iliere 
W'as no statement uTid no quotation given as to what that 
Cantonment Act provided. When that statement, was made, 
even the best-informed organs of public opinion in this country 
made a mistake as to whut that Act contained. He would 
quote only one, TAfi Lmcety which said : A Bill bos boon intro- 
duced into the Viceregal LegislatiYe Council repealing the 
Cantonment Aots of 1895, and untying the hands of the Indian 
Government by giving it the same powers in repect of venereal 
ffisoase that it has hi the case of other infectious and contagious 
disorders. Tlie Timely in a le^ng aibiole, went further, and 
said that the action of the Indian Govermont was simply 
empowering the bringing of person affected with tlio disease 
uncier the same regulations ns persons affected with cholera, 
snuill-pox, etc. Had that been the only effect of repealing tlie 
Act, he should not have brought the question forward at the 
present time. That Act was a very short one. It consist.od of 
one clause, and that clause of throe lines. Here was the whole 
Act: ‘‘Provided that no such rule shall contain any regulation 
enjoining or permitting any compulsory or periodical exami- 
nation cn any woman by medioal officers or others for the 
purpose of asoertaining whether she is or is not suffering from 
any venereal disease or is not fit for prostitution, or anjr regula- 
tion for the licensing or special re^trution of prostitutoa, or 
giving legal aanotion to the practice of prostitution in any oan- 
tonment.^* That Act did not hinder the treatment of venereal 
disease similar to any other disease . 1 1 simply prohibited the prao- 
tice which the Secretary of State ordered should not be carried 
out. Hero was what the Secretary of State said in his Hospateh : 

“ There must be nothing which oan be rejjveseuted as an en- 
oouragement to vice ; there must be no registration of prosti- 
tutes otlier than that which is, or should be, enforced for all 
the inhabitantB of the oantonmeni ; no anting of licences iiO 
praotise prostitatiou, and there must be no oompulBoiy and 


periodical examination of women. He mated to know 
whether the Government, who were Mpenslhle to thfs BEonso 
for the aotLon of the Indian Government, apprbyed or ^s- 
approved of the repeal of the Aet P li they dijtpprofyed fihey 
were bound to prevent its repeal ; if they approved, whet 
came of the restriotions P Did the Ctovermnent or Aid Aiey not 
approve or disapprove of the action which he had stated f He 
did not want to bring forward any moral argmnent; ho 
wished to appeal to plain matter of faci. The hon. jfentloinan 
opposite argued’ in favour of the praotioal re-eatahbehment of 
the same system which had been so utterly and hopelessly a 
failure. He spoke of the increase of disease in the Indian 
Army since 1873 until now. There had been a great inorease 
but it took place while the regulations it was proposed to re- 
establish existed just as muon as since the regwtions 
been taken away. It had not been stated, moreover, with ^ 
reference to the inorease before their repeal, and during their 
existence, and also since the repeal of the regnlatiims &at in 
the home Army disease had largely diminished. H they 
looked through tho various stations in India also, and the 
various regiments in India, they would find as between station 
and station, whether the regulation existed or no^ and between 
regiment and regiment, there were far greater differences than 
existed under the regulation system. In ono station there was 
freciuenily, whether regulation or not, three and four times the 
amount of disease tliat there was in anoriier station. There 
was, for example, 50 per cent, more ffiaease in the Bengal com- 
mand than there was in the Punjab command. One of the 
reasons why he objected to the re-imposition of these regula- 
tions was that they bad failed— as the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission had for tweniy years repeatedly shown— to accomplish 
the end they were designed to accomplish. The extraordinaTy 
difference between station and station and between regiment 
and re^ment to which he had referred, gave the k^ pfwy to 
the position and character of the proi)OBals which he and others 
had already laid before tho Secretary of State. No one reoog- 
nisod more than they tho virtue ot medical treatment: But 
they said that to effectually de^ with this ^nattor it was 
necessary to strike at tlio vice which caused the disease ; they 
must amend the scandalous environment into which, to their 
disgrace, they had plunged young soldiers in India, and that 
environment was intensified in its present unfortunate position 
by tho existence of such regulation as had been re-imposed — in 
saying wliich he said no more than had been reported for many 
years by the Anny Sanitary Commission. His object had been 
a simple one — to make this uue point clear ; that the Indian 
Government had made a giant stride ; that there had arisen a 
now situation, a situation created by — tliough he believed it 
was not intended or contemplated in — the SeCTetary of State’s 
Despatch ; and that the repeal in India of the Act of 1895 was 
a warning to those in this countrv who desired to prevent a 
repetition of the abuses which shoexed tho whole natioit in 1888 
and to tljOHc wJio regarded the provisions which wetc pre- 
vented by tho Act of 1805 as profoundly immoral, and their 
enforcement as a huge national mistake. (Hear, hoar.) 

Lord G. Hamilton. 

J.fOrd Gbobub Hamilton said he had no right to speak except 
by the leave of tho House, but as the hon. gentlenian had 
made a personal appeal to him in reference to the action of tlie 
Indian Government, the House would perhaps allow him to 
answer tho hou. gentleman. (Hear, hear.) He could do so 
in two or throe minutes. Ho did not propose to go into every 
matter raised by the hon. gentleman. Whether or not the 
Government were wise in endeavouring to take measures in 
order to stop the terrible growth of this disease, he was quite 
content that thoir action (mould bo challeug^, and condemned 
if they did not bring conclusive evideui j to justify it. But he 
adhered to everything in his despatch. He thought the hon. 
gentleman and bis trien^ had not aocurateljr grasped what 
the intonuon of the Indian G’ovemment was in rop^ing the 
Act of 1895. Tliai Act was passed after the home authorities 
had declined b> allow the Indian Govenimont to treat venereal 
disease as a contagions disease. Since then, however, it had 
been doitided to apply to it all such regulations as were applica^^ . 
ble to contagious diseases ; therefore the House could under- ^ 
eland that an Act which was passed to curry out one sUte of 
things was not applicable to exactly the reverse state of things. 
While preparing tho despatch which he wrote to the Indian 
Government, it was not clear to^him that the phiasedlogy • 
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tbe Act of 1895 was sudi as to Moveiit the i^bg^ticms that 
w^ proposed. But the Bidiau Oovemment m thabr replj 
showed tnat if the Aot was not xepealed the medioil ofBoers 
would not bg aide to OBm out w regulations they bad 
submitted f or apmrovalL Those regulations were entu^y iu 
Hoeord with his aespatoh, and did not go an inch bOyond it, 
and as the Indian QoTemment wished to repeal the Aot he 
gave bis consent. But if the hon. gentleman thought they 
wm goinff totahe any action that was inoonsistent with the 
despatoh, be was in error. All they wanted was to give the 
regulations lair play hv removing from the Indian statute book 
an enactment which did not allow of the proper and effectual 
operation of these new regulations. (Bear, hear.) 

Mb. Hebbbbt Bobbets. 

Mr. MxBBBBir Bobbbts had given notice of his intention to 
move : ** That, in the opinioti of this House, it is (desirahle 
that in future no Indian piiuce or chief shall he deposed on 
the ground of maladministration or misconduct until the fact 
of such maladministration or misconduct shall have been 
established to the satisfaction of a public tribunal which shall 
command the confidence alike of the Gk»vemment and of the 
princes and chiefs of India.” He said he would not attempt 
to deal with the subject at such an hour. But he was sure 
that the establishment of some such court was really needed. 
If such an indep^ent tribunal wore set up it would result 
not in a loss, but in a gain to the moral power of the Britu^ 
Government. 

Mb. E. J. Prick. 

Mr. K. J. Fbioe who had a notioe on the Paper to move: 
“ That, in the opinion of ibis Houhc, the present fatnine has 
shown that there is a necessity for i'urbher means of transport 
in India, and that special attention should be given to the 
subject of irrigation and to the construction of waterways in 
suitoble districts,” said that the battering which lie had 
endured froni his right hon. friend the member lor East 
WolTerhampton and from the Secretary of State for India had 
been meted out under a misapprehension. The motion of 
which he had given notioe was drawn in actoordanoc with a 
memorial to the noble lord in favour of ineroased irrigation, 
and signed by hon. mcmliers on both sides of the House. 
Nrither memorial nor motion implied any censure on the 
Government of India. The view of those who signed tlie 
memorial was that if the food which existed in India could 
have been oanied to the famine districts, there would have 
been no famine. He hoariily approved of the system of raU- 
ways so ably carried on by the Indian Government, but side 
by side witli that system idiould come a system of irriguHon. 

doubt most of the more obvious and necessary works had 
already been carried out. But bis right hon. friend the 
momh^ for East Wolverhampton had said that in his opinion 
irrigatlou works ought to pay some rate of interest on the 
invested capital. Interest was desirable, but it was not the 
only advantage resulting from irrigation works. They gave 
an inoreased land revenue, and were an insurance against 
famine. He had an important letter on this point from Mr. 
J. A. Bourdillon, Commissioner of the Patna Division, Bengal. 
The letter was written in January, and without any idea of this 
debate : ” The Eharif (autumn) season of 1806 has been one of 
extreme pressure on Gie Sone Canals. The average rainfall from 
August to October is 23 inches, but iu 1896 it was only 
11 inches in the area commanded by the Sone Canals. From 
July 21 to August 21 showers scarce— quite useless for the 
busiest •transplaTiting time. It was only in the irrigated tracts 
that any transplantmg till after August 21 could be carried 
on. The Kbarif crops are sown in July and August. From 
July 21 to August 31 wemand from the Sone Canals was very 
great. Area actually irrigated in the past Eharif season, 
312,000 exceeding the previous maximum by 32,000 

acres. rice crop, worth 30 to 40 rupees per acre in 

ordinary years, is this ytjar (1896) worth more than 50 rupees. 
Crop saved by the S<me Canal is worth some 150 lakhs of 
rupees to the rayats, and probably more. The entire cost of 
^structing done Canals was 270 lakhs of rupees. Pressure 
of Kharif season is past. Now the demand is for the rahi 
(winter) crop. In 1873-74 there was sitarcity in Behar— no oanahi 
there. Compare 1896-97 with 1873-74, and see ^e difference 
the canals make. This year 312,000 acres of crops matured by 
, Sone Canals for the Eharii season will place 60 lal^ of 



maunds'Of *paddy’ (tinhnsked rice), equal to 40 lakhs of 
maunds of olmed rice in the hands of die people. If iiSKere 
is a failure of the rahi crop (P rains) the Sone Canals are 
expected to mature 250,000 acres of rahi, which may add 25 
lakhs of maunds to the food supply of Behar. The ouisls will 
Gius add 65 Ekhs* of maunds of food for the peoide, and save 
thousands of lives before the end of March, 1897. Sixty-five 
lakhs of maunds equals 820, 000, 000 lbs., or 1 1,428,000 qna^rs. 
One lakh equals 100,000. One maund equals 40 sem ; one 
seer euuals 2 lbs.” He and those who shared his views wanted 
to make Bui's that the Indian Government would keep a very 
watchful eye on tliis important question. The Indian Govern- 
ment were doing well with the railway problem, and ho hoped 
they were, not neglecting the irrigation problem. 

Mb. J. G. Weib. 

Mr. Wf.ib regretted that the consideration of Indian ques- 
tions hail been di&ferred until the very last hours of the Session. 
He supported the demand of the hon. momber for Banffshire 
fur a village enquiry into the causes which blight the industry 
of the cultivators. That was a fair and reasonable ^uost. 
It would be a very simple enquiry and a very inei^nsive one, 
for it would be made not by Uio high officials of India, but in 
the villages among the people. He would point out that the 
rents of the cultivators nad been raised five, six, and even ten 
times. What (^lttss of people could stand that ? Back renting 
had been tried in Ireland and the Higlilands of Scotland, 
with the result that the Government had to bring in measures 
to stop it. Why did not the Government adopt sixnifar 
measures in regard to India P Instead of that, the Govern - 
ment in India conocted taxes and rents from the cultivators at 
the time they were least able to meet those demands — ^viz., 
just before the harvest was gathered in. That was a monstrous 
system. The result of it was that the unfortunate rayat got 
into the grip of the money-lenders— 

The SpKAiaiR : Order, order ! The hon. memlier is merely 
repeating the arguments and phrases winch ha\re already been 
used by the hon. member for Banffshire. That is irregular. 

Mr. Wkib said he desired to call attentiou to the importance 
of irrigation. This was a question of vciy serious importance 
to the people of India. It liad boon brouglit forward by 
several members of the House that night, and it could not 
pressed home too closely. He would ask the Government 
whether in this Jubilee year Uiey would not consider whether 
tliey could place at the disposal of the Goi amment oi India 
suoh a stim as would enable the Government oft India to carry 
uui works wbidi would prevent those famines. 

The Bpsakeu drew the attentiou of the House to the con- 
tinued repetition of bis own arguments and of those of other 
memliers by Mr. Weir, moml3er for Rose and Oromorty, and 
directed him to discontinue his speech. 

The following Resolution was thereupon agreed to by the 
Committee and reported to the House : — 

Resolved, That it appears, hy the Accounts laid before this 
House, that the Total Revonuo of India for the year ending 
the 31st day of March, 1896, was Rx. 98,370,167 ; that the 
Total Expenditure in India and in England charged against 
the Revenue was Rx. 96,836,169 ; that toere was a Surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure of llx. 1,533,998 ; and that the 
Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works was 
Rx. 4,087,194. 


August 6. 

HOUSE OP LOEDS, 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

THE “JUBHiEE,” THE FAMINE AND 
THE PLAGUE. 

The Loan CiiANCBLnoB read the Queen’s speech which ocm- 
taiued the following references to India. 

** The presence of the BopresentativeB of the Colonics and of 
the Indian Empire at the ceremonies held in criehratiems of 


•This yi^ equals half the quantity ImMrtod by Oovwnment tn 
1878-74, wbioh was known to be too muoh for the need of the time. 
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ib« ibcti^th year of my liu contributed to fitrangtbon the 
bond ol union between all parte of my Ihopixe, and an addi- 
tional proof of the attadhmeat of the Oolomee to the Uother 
O^tiy hae been iamiehed by the fleoal legielation of Canada, 
and by tiie contribution which the Cape Ck>lony, following the 
eixasa& cd Anetralaaia, haa offered to our navm defence. 

** The famine which, to my profound nief, haa pieyailed 
throughout largo poriiona of my Indian dominiona aiuoe the 
autumn of laat year haa talced aeyerely the resourcea of that 
country. I gladly acknowledge the energy and aelf-aacridce 
of my offioera of all ranka, both Enrop^na and natives, and of 
many priyate peraona, who, with untiring zeal, and with an 
anxious desire to evoid offenee to native feeling, have laboured 
to sa^'^ life' and to relieve suffering. An appeal to the 
8ympa^b,y of my subjeota in all parts of my Empire has been 
responds to in a most gonerons manner , and 1 rejoice to 
learn that, owing to a satisfactory rainfall, there is now evoiy 
prospect that the area of distross will be very greatly diminished. 

Plague, wliieli caused a large number of deaths in 
certain districts in India during the earlier part of the year, 
has now almost disappeaied. This improvement is mainly due 
to the energetic and judicious steps wliich were taken by the 
Local Govonimonts to prevent it from spreading. Every pro- 


caution will be adopted in view 
cttzveiice, but at preedut thate is a 
prevalence and In its fatal 

, * 4. 

HOUSE or OOVMCH’S. 

THE STTBSEKDEB OT HUQTSIVX fiLATSl. 

Hr. Tboxm Batw adud the Seoretarf of Stato Isr Indk 
whether there eoriated treatiee between her Maittrtjf’e Omma* 
ment and Arab chiefs, such as the dultan cnc under 

which we undertook to surrender fugitive slaves : 

Whether the practice of surrender of fn^^ve slliijUli also 
continued at Muscat : 

And, whether, in the event of the practice not bring kkiown 
at the India Office enquiry would be made. 

Lord G. Hahultoit : I am not aware of any treaties of the 
cbarac'ier dcsoribed in the first questkm. I do not knoW to 
what the hoii. member refers in the fieoond question. Oortaln 
difficnlticM have arisen in dealing with the slave trafiSc in 
(criain Larl»ours of tlio Sultan of Muscat and in the Pemian 
Gulf, and ou this subject I am in correspondence with the 
Govemmeui of India* 
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THE PEESS PEOSECUTIONS IN 
INDIA. 


MR. TILAK’S ArPLICATION TO THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 


.^RaUMENT BY MR. H* H. ASQUITH, Q.C., M.P. 


THE APPLICATION REFUSED. 


FULL REPORT. 


On Friday, Noveml>or 19, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, ftittinjr at Whitehall, heard Iho petition of Mr. 
Sal Gan^^adhar Tilak for special leave to appeal uguinst the 
Hcutonoe pasMt'd upon him hy the High Court of Bombay fop 
inciting to disaffection. Tbe members present were the Lord 
*(3hantwllor, Tiord IIobhoiiHc, Lord Davey, and Sir Richard 
Couch. Mr. Tilak^s petition set forth that at tbe time of the 
proceedings he was editor, proprietor, and publisher of a 
weekly journal at Poona called the J\rsariy whiish was issued 
in the Marathi language, and mentioned that he hH<l been 
selccl^ed by the native community to represent them in the 
C«>uncil of t.ho Governor of Bombay, a nomination confirmed 
by tho Governorf On Septomtssr 8, he w'as placed on his trial 
before tho High Court of Bombay on two charges under 
section 124 A of tho Penal Code for inciting and attempting to 
incite to disaffe<3tion, and tlie jury, by a majority of six to 
three, found him guilty, and ho was sentenced to eighteen 
moutlis’ rigorous imprisonment. On September 1 8, he applied 
to the IHgh Court of Bombay, for leave to a|i]>eal to hop 
Majesty in Council, but the Court refused application. He 
now submitted tliat the verdict and sentence pronouuctid by 
the Court were wrong in hiw and should be sot aside, ajia 
asked that the Queen in Council would grant him spe<iiul leave 
to api)eal against Gie conviction. 

Mr. H. H. Asquith, Q.C., M.P., Mr. W. C. Bonnorjee, 
Mr. J. D. Mayne and Mr. G. A. Blair, (instructed by Messrs. 
Payne and Latter) appeared for the Petitioner. Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, Q C., (with him Mr. J. H. A. Branson,) instructed by 
Mr. Arthur W^on, ropre8ente<l tho Secretary of State for 
India. 

Mr. AsairiTH, in opening the case, said : Tho Petitioner was 
charged with an ononoe under Section 124 A of the Indian 
Penal Code, which 1 wfil read in a moment, and after tho trial 
which lasted some days before Mr. Justice Stra(*.hey, and a 
jury of nine, he was on September 14 last found guilty by a 
majority 1 think o ' three, and sentenced to eighteen montiiB’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Tho section under which the pro- 
ceedings were taken was Section r24A and I ediould say a 
section which is not found in the Code in the shape in which 
the Code was passed in 1860, but was introduced into it by 
an Act No. 27 dated 1873. 

SEOnON 124A ANP TBE EXPLANATION. 

The Section is in these words : ^ 

** Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, 


or by signs or by visible representation or otherwise, exdtes 
or attempts to excite feelings of disaifectioxi to the GoTem- 
mont established by law in British India, shall be punished 
with transportation for life or for any term, to which fine 
may be added, or with imprisonment for a term which may 
extrad to three years, to which fine may be added, or with 
fine.»» 

Then follows an Explanation” in these words : — 

** Such a disapprobation of the measures of the Gk>vem- 
ment is as compatible with a disposition to render obedience 
to the lawful authority of tho Government, and to support 
the lawful authority of the Government against unlawful 
attempts to subvert or resist that authority, is not disaffec* 
tion. Therefore the making of comments on the measures 
of the Government witli the intention of exciting only this 
Bpo<de8 of disapprobation is not an offence #rithiu this 
Clause.” 

Under that section the Petitioner was charg^ on two counts, 
first of all with oxciting fedings of disaffection, and seooudly 
with attempting to excite feelings of disaffection ; and the 
words of the section which, your I^fordships will observe, apply 
to words spoken or attempt^ to be road, and the words relied 
upon in support of these cliarges, are to bo found in two arti- 
cles published in the issue of the loth of June, of a newspaper 
called tho K’emri—A newspajHsr published at Poona, in 
the Marathi language, of which Mr. Tilak tbe petitioner, is 
admittedly the proprietor and editor. 

THE INCBIMINATED ABTXCLB8. 

I think it would bo convenient if I at once ask your Lordships 
to look at those articles which formed the subject matter of the 
charge, because I may say that the Bul)Btantial ground on 
which this application is rested is, that the learned judge in 
summing up, having to direct the ju^ as to the meaning of 
tho section which I have read, and its application to the 
matter before them, misdirected them in an important respect. 
There are two articles relied upon. I should say that these 
articles were in the Marathi language, and we have two 
translations of them, a literal translation and what is called 
a ** frete ” translation, and the origiuals also. The first article 
in — describing it roughly — a report of proceedings wliich had 
taken place in connexion with a celebration of Shivaji, who 
is one of the heroes of the Mabratta race, and is regaled as 
the founder of their power. It is necessary to mention, in 
order to explain some of tiio references in both articles in 
question, that it appears that there has been of late years a 
revival of the memory of Shivaji, some ooftHyspondence having 
taken plaoe some years in reference to the neglect and 
disrepair of his tomb, which lod to a public movement fur 
putting tho tomb in proper order. That, in turn, se^s to 
have aroused considerable interest iu tho details of his history, 
which became tho subject of correspondence in the *Indian 
newspapers, and in the last two or three years it haa become 
the custom in this part of India to hold celebrations on certain ^ 
anniversaries in connexion with Shivaji’s life, namely, the 
anuftvorsaries of his birth and of his coronation. The pro- 
ceedings here reported took place at one of these celebrations, 

1 think on the anniversary of his coronation. It appears that 
the people of Poona came together celebrate this on the f2t}) , 
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^sAongtlioeM who tocA part in proceedings 
*: petitioner, Tilak. Two other genttemen jma 
jst was Frolessor Bbanu, and the other was 
.vale^ They are important here eg their 
addreinii;^& <art of the matter incrhimated. We have not 
got the of the passage in the report which is inorimi- 

nated. We l^ave simpfy got a tranedation. It begins at the 
oonednsion of‘aleotare. Perhaps 1 ought to add, by way of 
explanation, in order to make clear what this refers to, that 
one of the inetdents in the l||e of Shivaji which has exoit^ the 
greatest amount of oontroversy is the drourastances under 
which he put to death one, Afzol Khan, an emissary of the 
Muhamm^an rnler of Yijyapur. One set of controversialists 
maintain that Shivaji decoyed him, under the pretence that ho 
was about to surrender himself, into his tent and murdered 
him ; and the otlier set contend that it was an act of self- 
defence, or that Shivaji was provoked. After a leotiiro had 
been d^vored on this subject by ProfesHor Bhanu, 

At the oonclusion of the lecture Professor Bhanu said : 
Every Hindu, every Maratlia, to whatever party he may 
belong, must rejoice at this (Shivaji) festival. We are all 
^ striving to regain (our) lost independence.** 

M ought to pause on that word ** indepmidonce.’* There is 
I some doubt, as appears from the prooe^ings at the trial, as 
I to what is the exact English equivalent of tbe Maratlu word 
used, which is translated here ** independence.** One of the 
witnesses being asked what the word Swatanirya** really 
means, said that **swa*' means ‘^own** and ‘^tantrya” 
moans control.” It would seem, therefore, that they wore 
under the control of some others. It goes on say that 
31*11*8 essay on Liberty might bo translated as '‘Swatan- 
trya.** I understand that that woold be regarded as a type of 
whatifl meant by the word, ^^so agnauin freedom of thought 
or opiuion, or spticoh or freedom of discussion, liberty of' Uic 
press, freedom of will, freedom of action,** and so on. That is 
the word which is here translated “ indepondenr*.o.’' (Con- 
tinuing to read.) 

**Wa ftro all striving to reguiu (our) lost independenoc, 
and this teiiible load is to uplifted by us all in combina- 
tion. It will never bo proper to place obstfiolcs in the way 
of any jKjrson who, with a true mind follows the path of 
upUfnng this burden in the manner ho deeiuH fit. Our 
mutuol dissensions impede our progi-ess greatly. If anyone 
be cru^lng down the country from above, cut him oif, but 
do not put impodituents in the way of other.s. Let bygones 
bo bygones ; let us forget tliem and forgive one another for 
t^m. Have we not hud enough of tliat strife, w^hich would 
have the same value in tlie OKtiniatiou of great mtm as a 
fight among rats and cats ? All occasions like the present 
festival which (tend to) unite the whole country must be 
weleome.*’ 

This explains tbe allusion here to mutual dissensions and the 
necessity of what he calls unity. It appears in the ovideuce 
that there were in Poona at this time, among what may be 
called the popular paxiy of the place, two factions or sections, 
one of them which is called the orthodox ** section (of which 
the leader was Mr. 'Hlak, the present i»etitiQncr), and the 
other the ** reform,*' or more advanced section, of which this 
limteBBor Bhanu was himself ,a member. *i*hose two seotions 
were ht the habit of carrying on (H^ntrovorsio^ the one witli the 
other, and it was, apparently, in reference to that that ho 
mato this a]|mal on an occasion like tlie preseut festival that 
they idiould sSH unil e. Afterwards the other, Professor J insivale, 
said: 

If no one blames Kapoleon for committing two thousand 
tMtrders in Europfs ; (and) if Ccesar is considcrod merciful, 

, though ho needfiiiNtty committed slaughter in Gaul fi.r., 
^Erance) many a Htne. why should so virulent an attaok be 
made on Shivaji Ijdiir&jtL for killing one or two persons f 
Thej^plc who took part in the French Be volution denied 
that committed murders, and maintained that they 
wore (only) removing thorns from (their) path ; why should 
not w some prinelpie (f argument) be made aptdfcable to 
Hatufirashtra ? Being infiamod with partisanship, it is not 
that we should keep aside (mr true opinions. It is true that 
we must «hoiild not hesitate to) swaUow down our 
i opinitisns oh auy oocasion when an ei^ression of them might 
’ he thought detrimenttd to the iatoertB of tbe country.*’ e 
The ProfeMor-- 

tt Aondlnded his speech by eg^smiog a hope that next year 


there will be witnessed greater unity aa&ongStrvihe various 
pariam in Poona cm the oooai^n of thu feSritaL” 

Your lordships will observe the sllbrinns there to pEUsar and 
the French Bevolul^n, and it is reasonably plain £NUn the 
oonteact that the he is alluding to is this eontsovemy, 

whether or imt a man like Shiveji would be justified in> taking 
the law into nis own' hands, and putting a man to death as he 
did. After the oonclusion of this speech Mr. Tilak commenced 
his discourse ; „ 

was needless to make fresh historiosl researches in 
connexion with the killing of Afsml IShsn, ^s even 
assume tliat Shivaji first planned and then e? d 
murder of Afzul Khan. Was this act of 'Vfcjli 

good or bad F This question which has to ^J!.aidered 
tdiould not be viewed from the standpoint of V. * Uae P^al 
Code, or oven the Smritis of Manu or Yagnavadke^ju, or even 
the principles of morality laid down in the Western and 
FiEstem ethical systems. The laws which bind society are 
for common men like yourself and myself. No one seeks to 
trace tbe genealogy of a Bishi, nor to fasten guilt upon u 
king. Great men are above the oomnion principles of 
morality. Tliese principles fail in their scope to reafh the 
pedestal of great men. Hid Shivaji commit a sin in killing 
Afzul Khan, or how F The answer to this question can bo 
found in the Moliabharat itself. Shrimat Krishna’s advice 
* (teaching) in the Qecta is to kill even our teachers (and) our 
kinsmen. No blume attaches (to any i)ersoii) if (he) is doing 
deeds without l>eing actuated by a desire to reap the fruit 
(of his deeds). Shri Bhivajl Mnh^irilj^i did nothing with a 
view to fill the snnill void of his own stomach (♦.«., from 
interested motives). With benevolent intentiems he murdered 
Afzul Khan for the good of others. If Uiieves enter our 
house and we have n<>t (sufficient) strength in our wrists to 
drivo them out, we should, without hesitation, shut them up 
und bum (them) alive. God has not ('onforred upon tho 
Mlencldias — [Your lordships will observe a note hero that 
that is The generic tt'rm for a barhaiian or foreigner, i.r., 
for one speaking any languago but Sanscrit and not subject 
to the usual Hindu mstitutions ’*]— -“the grant, inscribed on 
a cupper plate, of tho kingdom of HindiLstan. The Maharf*ju 
strove to drive Uiom away from tbe land of his birth ; he 
did not thereby commit tho sin of covoting what belonged to 
others. Ho not circumsfribo your vision like a frog in a 
well ; get out of the Penal Code, outer into tlio extremely 
high atmosphere of tho Shrimat Bhagvadgoeta, and then 
consider tho actions of ^eat men.** 

In point of fact a different standard of morality is to apply in 
judging the actions of Shivaji from the laws’ lhat bind society 
and common men like you and me.** I have already told 
you that ho belonged himself to a different party. Ho says : 

“ A country which (i.e,, a people who) cannot unite even 
on a few occasions should never hope to prosper. Bickerings 
about religious and social matters are bouna to go on until 
death ; but it is most desirable that on one day out of the 
'{G5 wo should unite at least in respect of one matter. To 
be one in connexion with Shivaji does not mean that we are 
completely to forget our other opinions. For quarrelling 
there are the other days, of course. We should not forgrt 
that Bam and Eavan felt no difiicalty whatever to meet in 
tbe same temple on the occasion of worshipping (the God) 
Shankar. After the lecture, Pad (verses) of the Banmitra 
Samaj and Maharashtra Mela wore sung, and this brought 
the second days* (celebration) to a close.** 

That is the first of the two articles reUed upon. 


NOT xnrro&iAL auticles. 


Lord Hobhovbe : This article is a report. 

Mr. Asutninn; ; It is a report of proceedings. 
Lord HoBHorrs*' * not. an original arttela. 
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